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The woman who borrowed millions of pounds, and spent them, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LADY OPPOSITE. 


HE lady whose portrait forms the frontispiece to these remarks 
succeeded during the last twenty years in accumulating for her own 
use somewhere between two and three million pounds. In that 

period you and I were content with winning a meagre living. I have no idea 
how much money the reader may have saved during the last two decades, 
but I violate no confidence in stating that my own accumulations come well 
under a single million of pounds. The lady across the way did not steal 
this money but received it from those to whom it belonged with the 
full consent of the owners. For years she lived in great splendour in one of 
the finest mansions of Paris, alternating her town residence with delightful 
visits to her various castles in the country. She entertained in those 
palaces, the highest in the land; Presidents, Prime Ministers, Judges, great 
officials of State; and now I trust she will entertain the readers of the 
IDLER, for I have been at some trouble to obtain a most vivid and 
strictly accurate account of her doings. I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that she is the cleverest person at present residing upon this planet. 
I regret that circumstances over which I have no control render it in- 
advisable for me to designate where she is living at this moment with 
greater particularity than merely to state she is somewhere in the world. 
The French police are supposed to be looking for her. As a matter 
of fact they are doing nothing of the sort, and if any French policeman 
was so ill-advised as to lay hands upon her, he would be in much greater 
trouble than his prisoner. 

When Madame Humbert left Paris for parts unknown I immediately 
went over to the French capital, not so much with the desire to fill the 
place the lady had vacated in society, as to obtain if possible some particu- 
lars of her amazing borrowing, for I knew there was an unexpressed 
yearning on the part of many of us to learn a secret so remunerative. 
Borrowing has been done off and on in England for some years past and 
although many people exercise much ingenuity in the practice, it has never 
risen to the height of real art. They order these things better in France, 
as Lawrence Sterne remarked a long while since, a saying which remains 
true up to the time of going to press. Most of us have been satisfied 
with looting an odd fiver now and again, but no Englishman ever dreamed 
of borrowing a million on his bare signature. He sometimes accumulates 
a little store of ready money by means of a limited liability company, 
but this woman raked in fortunes at a clutch and kept up the game for a 
score of years, therefore is she worthy of the country that produced 
Napoleon. 

Once in Paris, I found two courses open to me if I wished a record 
of this lady’s doings. The easier way would probably have been to get 
a translation of the articles then appearing in the Matin. These articles 
however, were admitted to contain many inaccuracies, and the account 
being a hurried newspaper report would have proved inadmissible to the 
flawless pages of a monthly magazine. I therefore adopted the second 
course, which was to discover, if possible, the man who knew most about 
the affair and induce him to write a series of articles on this great drama 
which had been played out as it were on the stage before our very eyes. I 
might not have succeeded in my search had it not been for the assistance 
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of the most capable of American editors whom I met casually in the gay 
city. He is one of those handy men who knows everything. I said to 
him: “Can you introduce me to a writer who is fully acquainted with 
the Humbert case?” 

“Sir,” he replied, “the Humbert case is a fraud so gigantic that no 
one man can be fully acquainted with it. Two men are needed to handle 
such an affair or else one woman who possesses the genius of Madame 
Humbert herself, and as there now is no such woman within reach, you 
will have to depend upon the two men, whom you will find at No. 20, 
Rue Clement-Marot, top floor. Take the lift. Their names are Heilig 
and Dewey. They have made a study of the swindle for the past seven 
years and have quietly accumulated particulars which up to date they 
have not dared to print because this woman had the power of France 
behind her and at any time could have procured the expulsion of these 
men from Paris if they attempted to expose her deeds. Heilig is one of 
the most brilliant writers of the day whose articles have appeared in the 
Century and other first-class magazines. Dewey is a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, a contributor to the best reviews in France and 
England and a man whose accuracy has never been called into question. 
If you succeed in getting these two to undertake the work you will be 
enabled to print all that is known of the Humbert case.” 

The lift at No. 20, Rue Clement-Marot is a fearsome affair. The stout 
old woman who acts as Concierge thrusts you into a little box, closes the 
door, presses a knob somewhere on the outside and sends you shuddering 
aloft in darkness and alone. This automatic contrivance will stop at the 
first, second, third or fourth floors depending on which knob the old woman 
outside pulls. During my frequent visits to this block of flats the lift 
sometimes stopped at one floor and sometimes at another and once it 
gave out between the two and if another caller hadn’t happened along I 
suppose I might be in the interior of No. 20 still, for the old lady added 
deafness to her other estimable qualities. Thus I came near to being an 
indirect victim of Madame Humbert. 

I spent a week with Messrs. Heilig and Dewey looking over the 
vast accumulation of material which they had collected; much of it even 
now it would be dangerous to print, for the truly great are seriously 
implicated. ‘ If Madame Humbert is ever arrested, which will not happen 
if the mighty in France can prevent it, there will be divulged a scandal 
before which the Panama affair and the Dreyfus case will pale into 
insignificance. 

Seven years ago, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, late Premier of France, 
in open court characterised the case as “ The Greatest Swindle of the 
Century,” and this striking phrase is made the title of the articles. If you 
wish to know why M. Waldeck-Rousseau did not put a stop to the 
swindling when he came into power as Premier, you might write to him 
in Paris after he returns from his visit to Egypt. 

Here follows then the first accurate account of the Humbert- 
Crawford mystery done into English by Sterling Heilig and Stoddard 


Dewey. 
THE EDITOR. 
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THE 
Greatest Swindle of the Century. 


The Authentic Story of the Humbert-Daurignac-Crawford Mystery from 
the Documents in the Case. 


By Sterling Heilig and Stoddard Dewey. 


“If this were played upon a stage now, I could condemn it as an 
improbable fiction.”—Twelfth Night. 





THE MODERN DANCE OF DEATH, 


Madame Humbert fiddiing and prancing on the celebrated safe, while Financiers, 


to the tune of millions. 
Lawyers, Judges circle round her.—From “‘ L’ Indiscret.” 


I.—THE OPENING OF THE SAFE. ing, yet excited citizens of the better 
classes. As every now and again a hired 

By noon of May 10, 1902, the pave-_ cab or private coupé dashed up and im- 
ment in front of a sumptuous mansion  portant-looking couples or quartettes of 
in the Avenue of the Grande Armée, _ grave-faced men descended and passed 
Paris, was blocked by a crowd of jest- through the jealously guarded fori. 
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cochére, groups of reporters murmured 
anxiously among themselves. The 
crowd discussed a fireproof safe and 
Mysterious Millions. 

“It is impossible that it should turn 
out a fraud,” was one opinion, “a fraud 
could not have lasted twenty years!” 

“ She will find some legal trick at the 
last moment, to delay the investigation,” 
said others. 

“She is too extraordinary a woman 
to be caught unprepared after deceiving 
and cajoling the judges of the highest 
courts, the leaders of the Paris Bar, the 
banks and the most cautious notaries 
for all these years,” ran a third opinion. 
“They say that she has got together 
three or four million pounds’ worth 
of French Government bonds, borrowed 
here and there at a high price for this 
day only. She will have them counted 
by the notaries in the presence of the 
judge, and escape from the danger with 
a better credit than before! ” 

In a powerful automobile that was 
dashing up the Avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, a middle-aged Paris banker ex- 
plained to his companion: 

“The safe will be opened! No last 
expedient of her influential friends of 
law and politics shall avail her! Last 
night I swore out a warrant charging 
Madame Humbert with obtaining 
money by false pretences; and my 
lawyer, Maitre Vallé, did not entrust it 
to her great friend Bulot, the Procura- 
tor-General (the head of the prosecuting 
body for the Court of Appeals of Paris, 
and, in point in influence, second only 
to the Minister of Justice in the whole 
judicial organisation of France). In- 
stead, he went with it to the Public 
Prosecutor, who immediately appointed 
an examining magistrate to open the 
safe this afternoon and seize its con- 
tents. It will surprise the notaries, 
who are summoned by the Civil Court 
to verify the bonds, and hand the key 
back to Madame! To me it will be a 
satisfaction to have the safe opened— 
though I am sure it is empty! ” 


“The satisfaction will cost you 
thousands,” his friend reminded him. 

“I shall have thousands’ worth of 
satisfaction,” was the answer of Banker 
Cattaui. “When I think how that 
woman had the audacity, after robbing 
me, to bring a suit against me for usury, 
seize the books of an honourable Paris 
bank, come threatening to my office 
week in and week out in company of 
her counsel, Maitre Jaquin—I am so 
angry that I lose my head! The thing 
is beyond imagination, it is absolutely 
crazy! I am no child. Before lending 
her money on the millions of securities 
which she pretends are legally seques- 
tered in her safe, I made every inquiry. 
On every side I was told ‘It is an ex- 
cellent affair.’ Besides, Madame Hum- 
bert has immense estates in the pro- 
vinces, this city mansion, paintings and 
statuary of price, invaluable jewels and 
powerful friends; Périvier, the First 
President of the Court of Appeals; 
Bulot, the Procurator-General ; and her 
lawyers have been the official heads 
of the Paris Bar—Du Buit and Durier, 
his predecessor. What more? The 
Bank of France has honoured her paper, 
the Credit Foncier, the Société Générale 
and the Credit Industriel have loaned 
her money. They are not children 
either! ” 

The automobile whirled around the 
Arc de Triomphe and sped on down 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée. 

“ Look at the law courts!” continued 
the indignant banker. “The highest 
tribunals of the land have given her a 
dozen judgments—what do I say?— 
twenty, thirty, perhaps a hundred judg- 
ments, all affirming her right to the pro- 


perty sequestered in the safe, a hundred , 


millions. All in Three-per-cents! That 
is not all. She has always had in stock 
£30,000 or more in quarterly coupons. 
I have seen them! That represents 
#4,000,000 of capital How could | 
doubt after that?” 

The crowd in front of the Humbert 
mansion melted apart. The two gentle- 
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men descended from the automobile. As 
they were entering the forte-cochere two 
others, furnished like them with permits, 
followed after into the house of mystery. 
As the great door closed on them, one, 
a creditor for three millions, said to the 
other: “If the fortune does not exist, 
then the whole French Republic is her 
accomplice ! ” 

They went up a monumental marble 
stairway, carpeted with heavy moquette. 
Paintings by great masters lined the 
wall Led by a solemn flunkey in the 
Humbert livery, they passed through 
the great palmarium on the second floor, 
then through a wonderful billiard-room, 
where again the walls were covered with 
paintings of Roybet, Stevens, Manet, 
Moreau, then through a sa/on full of 


_ carved furniture marvellously uphols- 


tered in rare Persian stuffs. A gilded 
harp stood in the middle, and every- 
where there were more paintings, signed 
by names the best-known in the art of 
modern France-—Jules Breton, Duez, 
Renoir, Thaulow, and many Roybets in 
particular. 

“They say Roybet painted the 
pictures which Humbert exhibited at 
the Salons.” said the young man who 
accompanied the banker. The others 
refused to smile; they were too in- 
tensely earnest. 

They passed up a second stairway to 
the top floor of the mansion, when a 





Forcing open the safe. 





The open safe and the Italian coin found therein. 


sound of muffled blows startled them. 

“They are forcing the safe!” cried 
the banker in a tone of exultation. 

They pushed into a moderate-sized 
room, where an astounding sight met 
their gaze. The room, furnished like a 
library-study, was so crowded that there 
was not space to move about. The 
twenty or more persons present—all 
men—did not turn to look at the new- 
comers. No one spoke; and when the 
banker whispered to one of them—“ But 
where is the lady?”-—he received 
neither look nor reply. 

Every eye was fixed upon an immense 
fireproof safe between two windows, 
where two artisans were working with 
experienced __ celerity. Perspiration 
streamed down their faces as their 
hammer crashed upon their chisel. The 
safe’s combination-lock had _ been 
knocked off, and a hole of some size 
was visible around the inside 
mechanism. The workmen dropped 
hammer and chisel. One of them 
reached in his finger. Then he tried a 
slender hook of steel. As the lock 
clicked a sudden gasp came from the 
silent crowd that pressed deep-breath- 
ing, closer and closer. 

“ Messieurs, I beg of you, give room,” 
pleaded an official personage. No one 
budged. The artisans pushed back 
those in the front line. They let them- 
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selves be pushed like automata’ One 
of the artisans shot the bolt of the safe. 
The door swung open. Twenty pale- 
faced men gazed into emptiness. 

“There is nothing in it!” said one 
artisan. 

“There is nothing in it!” Like a 
chorus the crowd took up the phrase. 
“ There is nothing in it!” 

The safe was empty. On one of its 
four iron shelves were an Italian balf- 
penny with a hole in it, a cardboard 
glove-box, two little morocco-covered 
cases and a large blank envelope, open. 


M. Leydet, the magistrate, took them ; 


up one by one. From one of the cases 
he extracted a broken bracelet in Italian 
mosaic. He passed it to the crowd. 

“Tt has no value,” he said gravely. 

“No value!” repeated mechanically, 
in a strained voice, an erect smooth- 
faced man of fifty. It was Maitre Du 
Buit. 

In another box were found five steel 
pins and a belt buckle in polished steel. 

“No value!” intoned Judge Leydet. 

He took up the envelope and the 
glove-box. From the envelope he took 
a one-fifth share of stock in a coal com- 
pany of Lens. 

“Tt is worth 2,000 francs.” 
murmured. 

“ There is a note on its margin show- 
ing that it is pledged with a third party,” 
answered the judge without looking up. 
“ That is all,” he added. 

A flunkey picked up courage to say: 
“Yet they were there!” 

“What were there?” 

“The envelopes, packages of en- 
velopes, all sealed and marked and tied 
up. The safe was full of envelopes. I 
saw them.” 

“They are not here now,” said the 
magistrate finally; “the safe is empty, 
gentlemen, and Madame Humbert and 
her family seem to be absent. I have 


someone 


but to state the facts in the proces- 
verbal which I shall proceed to draw 
up.” 

And now followed a scene of the most 





One man rolled on 
Another 


painful character. 
the floor, moaning piteously. 
seemed to have fallen into a dumb fit 
Maitre DuBuit stood fascinated before 


A fourth exclaimed 
That woman has had 


the empty safe. 
again and again, “ 


all my fortune, yes, two millions! There 


is nothing left for me but to blow out 
my brains!” From all sides rose mut- 
tered maledictions. The men of the law, 
annoyed, whispered certain directions to 
their subordinates. One by one the aids 
led out the unhappy creditors and 
calmed them with soothing words. . . 

Soon the small, scantily-furnished 
library-room with its yawning fireproof 
safe contained no persons but the magis- 
trate, his secretary and a guard. A pen 
scratched and a monotonous voice dic- 
tated: 

“.... considering that the absence 
of the Humbert couple and of Made- 
moiselle d’Aurignac, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, is of a nature to lead to the 
presumption of grave disorders in the 
administration of their affairs....” = - 

Thus came to a sudden end what a 
great lawyer and statesman, M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, who was so long Prime 
Minister of France, had termed six 
years before, “ the most gigantic swindle 
of the century.” 

It centres in the woman—Thérése 
d’Aurignac, wife of Frederick Humbert 
—who had fled with her husband, her 
daughter, her two brothers and her 
sister. 

She was the portionless daughter of a 
broken-down farmer in the South of 
France; and she had married off her- 
self, her brother and her sister to the 
two children and the nephew of a Life- 
Senator of the Republic who was 
already at the head of one of the 
Supreme Courts, and was soon to pre- 
side over the entire judicial organisation 
of France as Minister of Justice. For 
twenty years and more she had main- 
tained herself and them on the footing 
of a multi-millionaire by borrowing 
money at usurious interest, paying in- 
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terest out of capital, and with a resource- 
fulness and energy that have been 
described as simply diabolical, had held 
herself firm until now, while balancing 
in the air millions against millions. 

Between 1882 and the crash in 1902, 
Madame Frederick Humbert floated 
paper to 


career of Thérése Daurignac is still her 
sudden marriage, in 1878, with young 
Frederick Humbert, son of the Life- 
Senator. 

In the country round about Tou- 
louse, where the Life-Senator had a 
small country seat, the Daurignacs were 
looked on as 
outsiders, a 





the amount 
of more 


LA PLUS GRANDE 


ve strange 


than thirty- } SIEC ‘ gipsy lot, 
six million 4 RS weighed 
pounds; down with 
when she mystery and 
fled she was debt, yet 
owing two boastful of 
million six inheritances 
hundred that might 


thou sand 
pounds, and 
how much 
more no one 
will ever 
know. 

All this 
she had 
done on the 
credit of a 
great inheri- 
tance which 
she pre- 
tended had 
come to her 
and whose 





fall to them 
from sources 
they could 
not avow. 
Her mother 
—on whose 
“fault.” as 
they say in 
this pleasant 
land of 
Gascony, 
Thérése 
Hum bert 
was not 
ashamed to 
base the 
final version 


bogus mil- 

lions were of her pre- 
supposed to tended in- 
be seques- heritance — 
tered in the died a disap- 
fireproof pointed 
safe. The woman 
story of the POPULAR PARIS POST CARD. when Thé- 
millions is The rabbit is the French equivalent for ‘* April Fool.’? Madame rése was a 
the history Humbert stands with her arm on the Safe. The meditative p leasure- 

young man seated, is her husband. 


of a woman 
whose campaigns in the realm of 
swindling finance are comparable only 
to those of the great Napoleon of war. 


IL—THERESE DAURIGNAC.—WAS 
SHE AN HEIRESS? 
The central mystery of the wonderful 
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loving, en- 
terprising girl of sixteen years of age. 
In spite of her birthright of social 
disadvantages, Thérése conquered for 
herself at least the good-natured tolera- 
tion of the families of the Toulouse 
countryside. Believing that some day 
she would enjoy the long-promised for- 
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tune boasted by her parents, a feverish 
desire for luxury and show consumed 
her. No one imagined her to have 
ability; it pleased her to pose as a 
silly little creature, confiding and en- 
thusiastic, one of the world’s victims; 
and the friendly, laughing pity she in- 
spired in this rdle of artlessness created 
for her sympathies which she used and 
abused from early girlhood. 

Having neither heart nor sensuality, 
the young girl remained always mistress 
of herself and all her acts were calcu- 
lated. Nature, too, was her accomplice, 
she lisped prettily—a gentle weakness 
that crowned her ingenuous air “I am 
perthecuted by bad folkth!” was one of 
her favourite exclamations. 

At the age of thirteen she forged her 
father’s signature. At another time her 
father lay in bed with rheumatism. 
“There are six sacks of grain in the 
barn,” she said to her brothers Emile 
and Romain—the very two who were 
in after years to be her slavish and 
unquestioning accomplices. “ Take 
them to the miller and say that we 
must have cash for them.” 

When the two boys came back with 
the money, Thérése kept three-quarters 
of it, saying: “ It was my idea.” 

At one time the young girls of the 
village ran to their parents complaining 
“Thérése Daurignac has very many 
rings and jewels.” 

In truth Thérése had very little jewel- 
lery ; but, turn and turn about, she bor- 
rowed from her girl-friends all their 
little trinkets. Then, displaying those 
of each to all the others, she realised the 
principle she candidly announced when 
brought to explanation : 

“They will think I have plenty if I 
change often! ” 

One of the ambitions of Thérése was 
to pass for a pianist, a great deal for 
one who had never taken lessons. With 


the aid of a girl-friend who played 
beautifully, she picked up, note by note, 
a single piece of pretentious character ; 
and this she practised with that energy 








in deceit which so distinguished her. In 
society, Thérése, with her “ perthe- 
cuted” air, would hold back from play- 
ing, though she had acquired the reputa- 
tion of a brilliant pianist. At rare inter- 
vals, lisping and protesting, she would 
at last dash off in brilliant style—her 
single selection! 

At last a great occasion came, when 
she desired to shine. Nevertheless when 
asked to play, she almost wept with 
fear ; she could not play before so many 
people; might she play behind that 
great screen? Laughingly encouraged, 
she had the screen set up to cut off the 
piano from the audience. Her girl- 
friend, the pianist, went with her behind 
it, ostensibly to turn the pages for her. 
There was a moment’s hesitation—then 
piece after piece was played magnifi- 
cently. Well they might be, because it 
was the true pianist who was playing— 
the girls had changed places—but it was 
Thérése who stepped bright-eyed from 
behind the screen and thanked the au- 
dience for their kind appreciation! 

The end of her old father’s efforts to 
keep possession of his farm came from 
an attempt of this enterprising maiden 
to raise the wind on a story. She made 
the round of the Toulouse shops with 
her air of a victim. She was to he 
married off, she said with a sigh, to the 
son of a rich shipowner of Bordeaux. 

“IT am _ humiliated,” said Thérése, 
“because the young man asks my hand 
to please his dying father, who was my 
father’s lifelong friend. I know that | 
am not pretty,” she said with humility, 
“but I should like my husband to care 
for me. This young man cares nothing 
for me; but my brothers and sisters 
urge me to accept him for his money; 
and my father insists upon the mar- 
riage.” 

She was mortified, again, because she 
had no means to buy a proper /rousseau. 
If she might have things on credit, she 
would pay for them when married. 

Without inquiry or hesitation—just as 
in later years the money-lenders of all 
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Perplexed Parisian, on being asked to subscribe toward the Martinque victims: 
be another invention of the Humberts to collect money.’’—From 


France and Belgium gave her their for- 
tunes—so now the shop-keepers of 
Toulouse extended the young girl ample 
credit. After a lapse of time, in which 
they heard no more news of the mar- 
riage, they learned that there never had 
been question of it—that there was no 
young man. Then they took action so 
effectively that her father had to sell 
his farm to pay his daughter’s debts. 


I] 





“‘ Can that Catastrophe 
‘¢ La Rire.” 


Auguste Daurignac, the father, was a 
most eccentric character. He came a 
stranger to Toulouse in 1851, unmarried 
though already well on past middle age. 
Claiming Toulouse for his birth-place, 
he was silent about his past and had no 
relatives. From his dress, manner and 
speech, he was thought to have been 
a schoolmaster, an ex-lay-brother or a 
bishop’s valet. He clung to the church, 
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The Father of Thérese Humbert. 


yet he studied books of magic. He sang 
in the choir, served mass, swept the 
sacred edifice, cured burns and warts, 
discovered water, and was strong on hail 
and rainstorms. In the vineyards and 
the fields he never abandoned his long 
black frock-coat and his high silk hat, 
both badly off for wear. 

Auguste Daurignac had been strange, 
too, in his courtship. He viewed with 
favour Rose-Marie, one of the three 
daughters of a tenant-farmer named 
Cappella. Nothing need surprise us in 
this land of Gascony. Cappella’s land- 
lord, the rich miser Duluc, a countryside 
Lothario, claimed that the three girls 
were his own daughters, saying: 

“They do not need dowries; they 
shall have ny money when I die!” 

Auguste Daurignac went to Cappella. 
What he said to him no one may know ; 
but it must have been highly satisfactory 
because, elderly eccentric as he was, the 
girl was given to him and the wedding 
took place straightway. 

The strangely-assorted couple went to 
live at the farm and vineyard called 
“ Oeillet,” at Aussonnes, near Toulouse, 
where three years later Thérése Daurig- 


nac was born. The father had bought 
the estate for the considerable sum of 
70,000 francs. When even the Cappellas 
showed surprise at his ability to pay 
half down in cash, Auguste Daurignac 
explained to them he had received the 
money from a Spanish priest, Don José, 
whom the oldest inhabitants still re- 
member to have seen as his guest. He 
said the money came to him in part 
payment of an unsettled inheritance. 

This also surprised the Cappellas; 
they had seen his birth-certificate, which 
declared him born “of parents un- 
known,” while on the margin ran a note 
to the effect that long years after, in 
Toulouse, a widow lady had recognised 
him as her natural son by her maiden 
name of Daurignac. They were now 
told how another lady had taken him 
away at his birth and brought him up. 
From this unknown lady Auguste Dau- 
rignac kept two things—a cameo por- 
trait in which she was represented as 
young and beautiful, and a bit of parch- 
ment which he said was her last will 
and testament. These two objects he 
continually wore about his person. 

The father of Thérése Daurignac 
always let it be understood that there 
was a romantic mystery connected with 
his birth, The Cappellas, who were 
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personally interested, gathered that the 
Lady of the Cameo and parchment will 
was his real mother and that she had 
been the possessor of a fortune which 
he might not legally inherit. It was to 
be kept from the legal heirs until an 
opportunity should come for passing it 
to Auguste Daurignac. Years after, 
when Thérése Daurignac had become 
Madame Frederick Humbert and rolled 
in gold, this was still the explanation 
she gave to her youngest brother who 
demanded the source of her wealth: 

“Tt is from your grandfather, whose 
name was not Daurignac, and who was a 
General!” 

In any case the first good luck of 
Auguste Daurignac did not continue. 
Seven children, four sons and three 
daughters, were born to him at the farm 
of Aussonnes; some of them were 
blondes and some were brunettes. But 
the farm grew rich in mortgages and 
the growing children often would not 
have eaten if the village baker had not 
continued to trust in the old farmer’s 
promises of a rich future. In 1869, when 
the girl Thérése was fourteen years old, 
the miser Duluc, on whom they had 
built hopes, died suddenly. He left not 
a penny to the wife of Auguste Daurig- 
nac, but all his fortune, something like 





Madame Humbert. 





Frederic Humbert, husband of Thérese. 


£60,000, to her younger sister. Auguste 
Daurignac kept a brave face, shook his 
head more mysteriously than ever and 
repeated: “We shall be rich all the 
same!” 

When the farm was sold to pay the 
debts of Thérése, neither father nor 
brothers had a word of blame for her, 
but took what promised to be ruin as 
a thing bestowed upon them by her, just 
as later on they took her phantom for- 
tune, blindly and unquestioningly. This 
early fact is typical of the ascendency 
of the girl over her male relatives; and 
the famous Dr. Bertillon takes it, along 
with others, as an indication that the 
Daurignacs must come from gipsy 
blood. 

Now, as before, Thérése ruled the 
house—a poor apartment in Toulouse 
itself. Reflecting on her father’s con- 
fidence that fortune would at last come 
to them, she arrived at the dark con- 
clusion that the old man must have 
some real secret he was keeping from 
her. Heretofore, on various occasions, 
she had heard him talking of securities 
with a new friend, a great man from 
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Varia Daurignae, Sister of Thérese. 


Paris, Gustave Humbert, who was then 
Deputy of Toulouse, but best known to 
her as the father of a melancholy young 
law-student with whom she had done 
some bold flirting. Now she stood be- 
fore her father resolutely. 

“Father,” she said, “we are on the 
brink of ruin. Have you friends? Let 
me write to them. Have you resources? 
Tell me all about them.” 

It must have been a painful struggle 
with the secretive and timid old farmer, 
who had let his property be sold without 
disclosing what he now revealed in part 
to his daughter. Certain it is that 
Thérése Daurignac walked forth from 
the decisive interview with a bond of 
the French Government for 44,000 in 
her possession ! 

There is no doubt that such bonds 
existed in the possession of the Daurig- 
nacs, mysterious as their source and 
final disposition remain at the present 
day. One of the Daurignac’s new neigh- 
bours in Toulouse was a certain Bérard, 
then a prosperous barber. On the 
strength of this bond, which was con- 
fided to him by Thérése as security, he 
began supplying money for the weekly 
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expenses cf the family. She left the 
bond in his hands for at least six 
months; and Bérard now remembers 
that it was not issued in the name of 
Daurignac, but in that of a Mademoi- 
selle de Lagoardére. Whether it came 
to Auguste Daurignac, from the Lady 
of the Cameo or from the Spanish 
priest Don José or was the product of 
some misappropriation, the bond, though 
evidently genuine, could not be legally 
transferred by him for the time being. 

The barber’s account for money ad- 
vanced rose to more than £320. At last, 
when Thérése Daurignac was on the 
point of marrying, she persuaded Bérard 
to restore it to her through the payment 
of £240 on account. The rest remains 
unpaid to this day. 

To get possession of such a sum in 
cash, the girl had no other means than 
to raise money on some of the remain- 
ing bonds thus held mysteriously by her 
father. Old Daurignac had kept them 
fearfully hidden away through all the 
dark days of debt and the forced sale of 
his farm. But now a bolder mind was 
dominating the family fortunes. 

Thérése Daurignac had learned the 
meaning of credit. Again and again the 
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good shop-keepers of Toulouse remem- 
ber her producing Government securities 
from her safe of the epoch—it was the 
young lady's bodice—as a last argumeat 
when pleading for a loan or further 
credit. She preferred to show the bonds, 
not to give them up;and, such is the 
power of blind confidence when aroused 
by a born financier like Thérése Dau- 
rignac, few asked more than to cast 
their eyes on the gilt-edged securities 
As for Thérése, it was clear she had 
caught a strange enthusiasm. Blooming, 
sping, bubbling with importance, she 
took up her old father’s watchword and 
assured all their acquaintances: 

“We are poor now, but we shall be- 
come extremely rich.” 

Suddenly, to the surprise of all Tou- 
louse, the broken-down farmer's 
daughter, Thérése Daurignac, with the 


_ tale of her trousseau obtained on false 


pretences still in the mouths of the Tou- 
louse gossips, made the brilliant mar- 
riage whose true motive remains the 
central mystery of her wonderful career. 


IIL—THE MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGES.— 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE 
SWINDLE. 


In the usual course of things, the son 
of a Life-Senator and _ Procurator- 
General of the Cour des Comptes at 
Paris would have made a match far be- 
yond the pretentions of a girl like 
Thérése Daurignac; yet it was to 
Frederick Humbert—the son and heir 
of such a personage—that she was 
married on September 7, 1878. Two 
years later the daughter of Senator 
married to Emile Dau- 
rignac, Thérése’s brother. Then, as the 
Senator had no more children of his 
own, the union of the families was made 
complete by marrying Marie-Louise 
Daurignac, a sister of Thérése, to 
Lucien Humbert, a nephew of the 
Senator. Gustave Humbert, the Senator, 
was a “patriarch” of the Third Re- 
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public. Born in Metz in 1822, he showed 
himself a capable student and presented 
for his degree as Doctor of Laws a 
book on “ The Consequences of Penal 
Condemnations.” The revolution of 
1848 came just in time to give the 
young lawyer a place in the short-lived 
Second Republic. He was made Sub- 
Prefect of a Department, where he re- 
mained three years until the Prince- 
President, Louis Napoleon, turned the 
Second Republic into the Second Em- 
pire. Gustave Humbert. then retired 
from public life and devoted himself to 
his profession. 

After the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-1, the position of Professor Hum- 
bert, once more a politician, came to be 
as showy as it was substantial. Many 
celebrated lawyers, judges, and men cf 
high place in Government had sat un- 
der his teaching. He was himself sent 
as Deputy from Toulouse to the new 
Parliament; and when he was chosen 
Senator-for-Life this choice set the 
crown on a long career devoted to Re- 
publican ideas. 

What was the 
strangely-assorted unions. 
riages? 

Gustave Humbert, the Senator, had a 
country-place at Beauzelles, a village 
within easy walking distance of the 
farm of the Daurignacs. One day the 
Senator appeared at the farm to inquire 
about the price of wine. From that time 
on, old Auguste Daurignac, in his long 
threadbare frock-coat and antique high 
hat, was often observed striding across 
the field-paths to Beauzelles. 

He talked of his mysterious birth and 
expectations to the Senator. The Beau- 
zelles school teacher of that time was the 
same Armand Parayre who was later 
made factotum of ihe mansion in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée; he testi- 
fies he often heard the two men talking 
of inheritances, while only a short time 
after the beginning of their intimacy, in 
1874, Auguste Daurignac began to 
modify, curiously, his saying : “ We shall 
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be rich some day!” to “I have in my 
pocket papers that will make my 
children millionaires! ” 

This date had already been connected 
with an authentic lost inheritance. In 
1874 all the members of the family of 
Sabathou, of Toulouse, were invited by 
the law to prove their claims as heirs 
of one of their name who had gone off 
to America more than half a century 
before. When the expectant heirs ap- 
peared before the Government authority 
that had sent out the notice, they were 
informed that an error had been made— 
that the supposed inheritance was non- 
existent. 

The _ scat- 


On her return to Toulouse Madame 
Martin told the disappointed heirs that 
there had indeed been an inheritance, 
but that it could not be recovered. “It 
had passed into the hands of a swindling 
English agency! ” 

During the earliest controversies over 
the supposed “ inheritance ” of Madame 
Frederick Humbert, it was more than 
once attributed to a “discovery” made 
by her father-in-law at the Cour des 
Comptes. Now, the legal limitation of 
time for the prosecution of claims to 
the inheritance of such personal pro- 
perty in France is thirty years. One of 
the hypotheses of the reckless Humbert 
borrowing is 





tered Sabathou 
heirs, having 
got together, 
did not give up 
their dream of 
fortune without 
a struggle. 
They formed 
the committee 
usual in such 
cases and be- 
gan to raise a 
fund with which 
to employ 
counsel. Sud- 
denly a Ma- 
dame Martin, a 
well - to - do - 
lady of Tou- 
louse and a distant relative of the 
Sabathous but not in the line of in- 
heritance, proposed to go to Paris at 
her own expense and have investiga- 
tions made at first-hand in the archives 
of the Cour des Comptes and the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. She went 
to Paris and had at once had recourse 
to the good offices of Gustave Humbert. 
She remained there several months and 
her consultations with the future Sena- 
tor and Procurator-General of the Cour 
des Comptes were so continuous that 
she was supposed by some to be staying 
at his house. 











Hypnotizer:—“ That Stove is a safe containing millions. 
Remember that when you awake and lend me your 
money.’’—Cartoon by M. Lortac. 
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precisely, there- 
fore, the neces- 
sity of reaching 
to the _ year 
1904, when the 
undisturbed 
possession of 
the Sabathou 
millions would 
have _ ripened 
into unimpeach- 
able proprietor- 
ship. The Saba- 
thou heirs are 
now convinced 
that Gustave 
Humbert, 
whether or not 
in connivance 
with the volunteering Madame Martin, 
first concealed the fact of their 
inheritance and then deflected it into 
fellowship with the mysterious Dau- 
rignac bonds when, so short a time 
after, he had himself appointed to a 
powerful place in the Cour des Comptes. 

Some great motive, evidently, must 
have moved the Senator to unite by 
triple matrimonial alliance his family 
with that of the Daurignacs. His widow 
now says that this motive was the un- 
explained Government bonds of Au- 
guste Daurignac and the inheritance 
due to Thérése as legatee of his mys- 
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terious relatives. This would not pre- 
vent, however, the accretion of the 
inheritance by other securities found 
along the way, for which old Daurignac 
—like Melchisedec without father, with- 
out mother and without descent—would 
make a unique and ever-ready lost heir! 

It is certain that the money-raising 
Thérése, up to within a month of the 
opening of the fireproof safe, was heard 
to say, again 
and again: “ The 
time is drawing 
near. In 1904 we 
shall be rich and 





tranquil.” 
In any case, 
the first three 


years of Thérése 
Humbert’s mar- 
ried life mark a 
period which be- 
gan with hesita- 
tion, then ended 
in experiment. 

During the 
early half of this 
period the young 
pair lived more 
than modestly in 
the Latin Quarter 
of Paris, quite as 
if their only 
actual resources 
were an allow- 
ance such as the 
elder Humbert 
could _ properly 
make from the 
official _ salaries 
which were his 
only income. 
Auguste Daurignac, with the remainder 
of his tribe, soon followed them, living 
in an upper floor of the same house in 
the Rue Monge. 

During the second half of this period, 
“the inheritance” as a thing to be 
openly talked about arrived at such a 
state of preparation that it permitted 
Senator Gustave Humbert to borrow, 





M. Humbert, Sr., ex-Minister of Justice, the high official 
who broke the great Paris bank and ruined Thousands 
to pay his daughter-in-law’s debts. 
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first, a thousand pounds, and then 
£2,400 more on the strength of it. 

The borrowing of the thousand 
pounds was from M. Chaperon, a well- 
to-do merchant of the Rue du Sentier, 
with whom Senator Humbert had been 
in social as well as business relations 
from his first coming to Paris. He began 
by speaking of an inheritance of 
£16,000 which his daughter-in-law, 

|  Thérése, was on 
the point of re- 
ceiving “from a 
rich Portuguese.” 
M. Chaperon 
took no great 
interest in the 
story until one 
day the Senator 
explained to him 
that all the docu- 
ments in the case 
were at last in his 
hands. It was he 
—the Senator 
and lawyer — 
who was occupy- 
ing himself with 
the details. The 
#16000 were 
ready to be de- 
livered at almost 
any time—on the 
previous pay- 
ment to the 
P ort u guese 
Government of 
the collateral 
inheritance tax. 
The Senator was 
not himself in a 
position to ad- 
vance the sum required, but if his friend 
would lend him a thousand pounds, he 
should be repaid within three months. 

The merchant of the Rue du Sentier 
advanced the money. No suspicion en- 
tered his mind until, shortly after, old 
Auguste Daurignac came to announce 
the marriage of his second daughter 
with the Senator’s nephew, adding: 
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“ She has £12,000 of her own.” 

The astonished merchant 
“Where did she get it?” 

“It is an inheritance from a rich 
American,” he answered. 

“ But, my poor dear sir!” exclaimed 
the common-sense business man, “ don't 
you think of the danger to the reputa- 
tions of your daughters? After all, 
people will ask the reason of the liber- 
ality as soon as they hear that a fortune 
has come to some one from Heaven!” 

Auguste Daurignac, who was now 
eighty years old, never spoke with the 
merchant again of the American inherit- 
ance. The three months passed and the 
Senator did not refund the thousand 
pounds. He explained that certain diffi- 
culties had arisen to prevent the fortune 
being paid over immediately. He asked 
for a delay, which was granted, and was 
again unable to pay. At last the mer- 
chant frankly told him what he had 
come to think of the Portuguese inherit- 
ance. This wordy satisfaction he fol- 
lowed up by an energetic suit at law 
against the Senator. The latter used 
every artifice of French procedure to 
gain time; but when he became Minis- 
ter in 1882 he paid up at once, saying 
that the money came from the Portu- 
guese inheritance, at last realised. What 
certainly did not come from the inherit- 
ance was the £2,400 which he was con- 
tent still to owe to Dr. Fourés of Cour- 
san, in the South of France. 

Senator Humbert arrived one fine day 
in the second summer after his son’s 
marriage to Thérése, at the house of 
the doctor, whom he had known years 
before. He seemed to be passing a 
vacation in the country and was made 
welcome, as a great man should be. 
After a few days he broke in radiantly 
on his host: “My children have just 
had an immense inheritance fall to them 
—hundreds of thousands! What do you 
think they can do with it?” The 
amount of the legacy increased day by 
day, as he received letter after letter. 

“It is from a Portuguese who was so 


asked : 


rich that he did not know the amount 
of his own fortune: he had mines and 
ships and Three-per-cents.” 

Senator Humbert added that it would 
be necessary to go into the Courts to 
settle up the inheritance. The will had 
been written while the testator was 
abroad, and there were other complica- 
tions; but the inheritance itself was 
certain. There would be need of money 
for expenses—and the outcome of it all 
was the lending of £2,400 by Doctor 
Fourés on the spot. As he has never 
been paid to this day, he may be con- 
sidered the first dupe of the gigantic 
swindle. His mission, howev2r, was not 
yet terminated; it was he who aided 
the Humberts in obtaining for nothing 
more tangible than similar promises the 
neighbouring chateau, domain and vine- 
yards of Celeyran, which in its turn was 
made the bait for other purchases of 
real estate, to give an appearance of 
solidity to still more borrowings. 

But all this came after the next great 
and historic event in Senator Humbert’s 
career as a money-getter, an event which 
allowed him to pay back the thousand 
pounds of his litigious creditor of the 
Rue du Sentier. At least the one event 
immediately preceded the other; and 
the two together marked an_ utter 
change of fortune for the Humberts and 
the Daurignacs. This was the breaking 
of the great bank called the “ Union 
Générale.” 


IV.—THE SMASHING OF THE BANK.— 
A BATTLE OF GIANTS. 


Just as these things were happening 
in the intimacy of the Humbert-Daurig- 
nac acquaintance, all Paris, social, finan- 
cial and political, was shaken by a 
veritable Battle of Giants. And this, 
unlikely as it might seem from the out- 
side, was to have an intimate connection 
with the family’s sudden rise in fortune. 

“France must some day learn how 
she was robbed and of how much she 
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was robbed, to furnish the few millions 
needed by the Humbert band for or- 
ganising its superb swindling-machine, 
not to mention the 412,000,000 which, 
thanks to the connivance of their-power- 
ful protector, the other friends of Minis- 
ter Humbert were able to pick up on 
the field of battle.” 

So speaks, now that all is over, the 
great victim of the struggle who freely 
gave up his own £440,000 of personal 
fortune to aid in guarding the honour 
of his stricken life-work. This was 
Eugéne Bontoux, the remarkable finan- 
cier who began his career in Paris while 
Thérése Daurignac was a young girl 
plotting and contriving in her village 
and Gustave Humbert, in the intervals 
of his obscure parliamentary occupa- 
tions, was lending an attentive ear to 
old man Daurignac’s schemes of fortune. 

In spite of every extenuation that 
may be pleaded, two facts remain in 
history : 

Gustave Humbert, who now suddenly 
and unexpectedly was made Minister of 
Justice, by ordering quite as suddenly 
and unexpectedly the arrest of M. Bon- 
toux, precipitated the crash of that 
great financial institution—the Union 
Générale; from the same moment, the 
more than modest fortunes of his son 
Frederick leaped into splendour, while 
his daughter-in-law, Thérése, at once 
began her series of colossal monetary 
operations. 

On the one hand, it must be admitted 
that all Gustave Humbert’s past—prior 
to his fatal connection with the Daurig- 
nacs—gives the lie to this formal accu- 
sation of events: the modest University 
Professor appears strangely in the new 
character wherein he is at the service of 
bank wreckers. On the other hand—put 
it to the evil genius of Thérése Daurig- 
nac—we have already seen him borrow- 
ing what were to him very considerable 
sums of money on the swindling story 
of a non-existent inheritance. 

M. Bontoux, a gentleman of large for- 
tune and conservative affiliations, having 
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thrown himself into industrial specula- 
tions for the account of the Rothschilds, 
lost a part of his capital and quarrelled 
with his acute principals. The idea then 
came to him to build up a rival institu- 
tion, founded on conservative and aris- 
tocratic capital, to counterbalance what 
is currently called “la Haute Banque,” 
that first of all Trusts, the international 
combination for which the great name 
of Rothschild stands in popular imagina- 
tion. 

It was a bold idea and hazardous, 
which resulted in the foundation, in 
June, 1878, of the Union Générale. 
From the first the new banking institu- 
tion was recognised as a young giant. 
Undertaking every kind of banking 
business, with branches in all parts of 
Europe, it possessed by virtue of the 
political and social character of its 
founders and chief stockholders, peculiar 
opportunities for handling the financial 
business of the conservative kingdoms 
of Europe and for securing to itself the 
floating of such new industrial enter- 
prises of a semi-public character as 
might depend upon the favour of the 
great European ruling families, the 
aristocracy and the high middle-classes. 

Immediate successes, like the placing 
of the stock of the Banque des Pays 
Hongrois, sent up the shares of the 
Union Générale from a par of £20 to 
within a fraction of £39 in 1880, and 
above £40 in 1881. In September of 
the same year the stock stood at £80 8s. 
These were exaggerated figures, already 
pushed up by a bold bull speculation ; 
but it. must not be forgotten that the 
boom of the Union Générale was in 
every sense a real one, based on the 
rush of French capital to identify itself 
with celebrated names and notable en- 
terprises. 

The Union Générale thus drew from 
the Rothschild’s valued customers and 
huge depositors. In particular, as M. 
Bontoux explains to-day, the Roths- 
childs viewed with jealous eyes the 
Union Générale’s creation of a National] 
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Bank of Austria. At the critical moment 
M. Bontoux was in Vienna, actually oc- 
cupied with this latest foundation. The 
Haute Banque was watching its young 
rival and perceived a weak spot in its 
armour. 

The Union Générale had devoted 
much of its original capital to its dif- 
ferent creations, affiliated banks, finan- 
cial and industrial societies. As a con- 
sequence it would now have to pass 
through the delicate period safely tra- 
versed by all the great credit establish- 
ments of France—Crédit Lyonnais, 
Comptoir d’Escompte, Société Générale 
—by the enlargement of their capital. 
The increase of the Union Générale’s 
capital had been fixed by the Directors 
at 43,000,000; and the emission of the 
new shares, at the price contracted to 
be paid for them by the stock brokers 
of the Paris Bourse, would bring an 
extra profit of at least 41,400,000 to the 
Company. 

All this threatened ruin to a powerful 
bear interest that had counted on the 
abnormally high prices of the Union 
Générale’s stock before the proposal of 
the new issue. The frantic efforts of 
the bears to gain cover only sent the 
stock the higher. Now a new specula- 
tion, based on the new issue, offered 
them a chance of safety. 

On January 9, 1882, the old stock of 
the Union Générale stood at £123. In 
spite of the speculative running up of 
their prices, the new and still unissued 
shares were quoted at rates necessarily 
lower than this overheated figure 
reached by the old stock. Hence a 
converting movement suddenly became 
general, the holders of old shares seek- 
ing to realise on them at the higher 
price in order to be able to buy new 
shares with a profit of some 412 on 
each. This headlong rush gave the 
opportunity for a bear rally by starting 
the old stock downward; and the 


Haute Banque, ever watching for its own 
opportunity, stood ready to throw its de- 
cisive influence on the side of the bears. 


M. Bontoux, the genius of the Union 
Générale, being in Vienna on the busi- 
ness of the National Bank of Austria, 
could know nothing of all this. Still 
less, apparently, did M. Feder, its mana- 
ger at Paris. So far from showing an 
understanding of what was brewing, he 
committed the mistake of using the 
funds of the Union Générale to hold up 
the prices of the old shares. His idea 
was that he could readily pay for the 
old shares thus bought in by using the 
#4,400,000 which the sale of the 
% 3,000,000 worth of new stock would 
bring into the treasury of his Company 
immediately upon their issue. This, in 
fact, had been contracted for by the 
stock brokers of the Paris Bourse. In 
this way the issuing of the new shares 
became a vital matter for the Union 
Générale. 

Here was the opportunity of the 
Haute Banque. Could the issue of the 
new shares be prevented and the price 
of the old shares be beaten down, the 
Union Générale might find itself in such 
a strained situation that—wwth influence 
— its liquidation might be forced. 

The break in the old stock began on 
January 16, 1882, at £108. On January 
17th it stood at £100; on January 19th 
at £54; and on January 23rd at £50. 
M. Bontoux, returning hastily from 
Vienna, found his Company in the 
following situation : 

The Union Générale owed £1,600,000 
to the Paris Stock Exchange on account 
of old shares bought in ; 

On the other hand, the stock brokers 
of the Paris Bourse owed to the Union 
Générale the £4,400,000 which they had 
contracted to pay for the new issue— 
when issued. 

In the circumstances, the Council of 
Administration had thought it neces- 
sary to request the Tribunal of Com- 
merce to name a judicial administrator, 
who had already entered on the duties 
of his office. Meanwhile the stock, of 
which all time-sales had stopped, sank 
from £50 to par (420). 
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THE GREATEST SWINDLE 


M. Bontoux immediately called to- 
gether a group of friendly Paris bankers 
of great wealth and influence. After he 
had explained the situation to them, 
they agreed to take on themselves the 
Union Générale’s liability of 41,600,000 
to the Paris Stock Exchange and to 
accord a delay to the stock brokers on 
the £4,400,000 which they were under 
contract to pay to the Union Générale. 
At the same tine M. Bontoux received 
telegrams from his chief stockholders 
offering him an aggregate of £2,000,000 
as temporary aid, to be used as he 
pleased. 

The General Meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Union Générale, for the 
confirming of the new issue of stock, 
had been called for February 3, 1882. 
Anything that should prevent this meet- 
ing—and thus deprive the Company of 
its great resource—would almost inevit- 
ably entail its final ruin. There was no 
danger of anything of this kind hap- 
pening through the action of the re- 
gular Courts. The Public Prosecutor’s 
office had inquired of the President of 
the Tribunal of Commerce whether he 
intended taking action. He replied that, 
the moment a judicial administrator had 
been named, the Court had no reason 
to interfere. The only resource left to 
the enemies of the Union Générale was 
to find some higher political authority 
willing to commit an act of arbitary 
power in their favour. They had not 
far to seek. 

The simple facts, known to all his- 
tory, are these. On January 26th the 
Gambetta Ministry fell on a question 
of pure politics; nothing had been said 
in the Chamber of Deputies about finan- 
cial disaster in general or the Union 
Générale in particular. On January 30th 


_ the Freycinet Cabinet was formed, with 


Gustave Humbert, Life-Senator and 
father-in-law of Thérése Daurignac, as 
its new Minister of Justice, holding 
the wires of judicial power in his 
hands. 

On February 1st, at 10 am., one of 





the group of friendly bankers, M. Jou- 
bert, of the Banque de Paris, was with 
M. Bontoux in the private office of the 
Procurator-General, M. Dauphin. An 
irreparable misfortune, they _ said, 
threatened French savings; to guar- 
antee them against all possible accident, 
the head of the Banque de Paris laid 
before the Procurator-General all the 
resolutions taken by his group of 
brother-bankers. ‘With such written 
guarantees, the Union Générale- was 
safe; and even without them, added M. 
Joubert, the stockholders at their meet- 
ing would be able to steer their enter- 
prise into greater prosperity than it had 
yet known, for their interest was the 
general interest of the mass of all 
French savings. 

The Procurator-General listened. “ It 
is well, gentlemen,” he said. “Let 
the General Meeting be held.  Jus- 
tice has nothing to interfere with in 
= 

At noon of the same day two other 
persons—who may not be named even 
after twenty years—were received by 
the same Public Prosecutor. Nobody 
knows what they said to him; but after 
their departure it is certain that M. 
Dauphin jumped into his carriage and, 
either by his own initiative or by order, 
hastened to the Place Vendéme and the 
office of the new Minister of Justice— 
Gustave Humbert. 

As Keeper of the Seals and Minister 
of Justice, Gustave Humbert had read 
the programme of the new Cabinet to 
the Senate. Three hours afterwards he 
ordered the arrest of MM. Bontoux and 
Feder. The ostensible reasons for the 
arrests were: (1) A charge of abuse of 
confidence made by some obscure per- 
son before the Procurator of the Re- 
public, Loew, who was the future Pre- 
sident of the Criminal Chamber of the 
Court of Cassation during the Dreyfus 
Affair. It gave no details and was with- 
drawn a few days after; and (2) a hasty 
examination of the Union Générale’s 
books by a private expert, showing that 
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the Bank had not cash in hand sufh- 
cient to pay all its debts! 

The same day, at 7 p.m. MM. Bon- 
toux and Feder were thrown into prison. 
The General Meeting of stockholders 
was never neld. The new stock was 
never issued. 

The next day the new Minister of 
Justice, Gustave Humbert, forced the 
Tribunal of Commerce of Paris to pro- 
nounce the “failure” of the Union 
Générale. The arrests were maintained. 
Bail was refused. ‘Within forty-eight 
hours the financial ruin of a whole class 
of French citizens had been decided and 
accomplished, carrying with it a pro- 
longed crisis in the French market and 
sowing through all France, like a 
cyclone, fright, loss of confidence and 
disaster. 

And now, in the midst of failures, 
suicides and flights, in the crash of the 
Paris market, when a thousand specu- 
lators and ten thousand business-men 


were frantically running here and there, 
demanding money and imploring credit, 
when all over France ten thousand 
peaceful families mourned their losses 
and resigned themselves to poverty, the 
future historian will have to record a 
curious figure. It is that of a Minister 
of Justice, Keeper of the Seals, his high 
silk hat pulled well down over his eyes 
and his nose muffled in an upturned over- 
coat collar, hastening through the gloom 
of a bleak Paris February drizzle, to 
deposit £20,000 in banknotes at the 
Comptoir d'Alsace! 

It was Minister of Justice Gustave 
Humbert, he who a few weeks before 
could not pay off his injurious, litigious 
creditor of the Rue du Sentier the com- 
paratively small sum of one thousand 
pounds for which he had been clamour- 
ing for months! 


(To be continued.) 
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The Wanderer. 
A SONNET. 
By WINIFRED LEAL. 


Humble ’mongst men, a wanderer, am I! 
Yet waste no pity here; for unto me 


The wild birds sing. 


The majesty I see, 


Of all the wondrous changes in the sky ; 
I watch the fleecy clouds go gliding by, 
And mark Heaven’s blue, seen through a 


branching tree; 


And oft a tender flower reveals to me 

The inmost thoughts that in its bosom lie. 
And none, than I, can claim a greater right 
To watch the silent passage of the dawn ; 
To joy in every shade and every light 

That tends the sun, upon a sweet Spring 


morn ! 


Glad fellowship I make with all things bright 
For unto every beauty was I born! 
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Flying Across London. 


ERIAL London has been con- 
quered by a daring Englishman, 


who has manceuvered a self- 


driven ship of 
the air above the 
spires and chim- 
ney pots of the 
western suburbs, 
from the Crystal 
Palace across the 
Thames Valley 
to Eastcote. On 
the still, hazy 
afternoon of the 
19th of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Stanley 
Spencer made 
the hazardous 
flight of which 
he had been 
dreaming since 
first he sent up 
toy  Montgol- 
féres in his 
father’s work- 
shop. The thou- 
sands of eager 
onlookers on 
streets and 
housetops far be- 
low marvelled at 
the strange tor- 
pedo - like thing 
in the sky that 
soared and 
circled and sped 
onward like a 
monster bird of 
prey. They 
trembled for the 
safety of the 
black speck of a 
man up in cloud- 
land with astrug- 
gling mass of 
highly inflam- 
mable gas and a 


By FRANK FAYANT. 














Photo by Russell. 


The airship leaving the Crystal Palace. 
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flame-sputtering engine for company. But 
the two hours’ flight across twenty miles 
of town and country was made with- 


out mishap, the 
navigator bring- 
ing his craft 
safely to earth on 
the hill-side pas- 
ture of a Middle- 
sex farmer. 

M ar vellously 
simple in its con- 
struction is this 
first English air- 
ship. In its de- 
sign is concen- 
trated the effort 
of three genera- 
tions of sky-ex- 
ploring Spencers 
in quest of the 
aeronauts’ golden 
goal — the flying 
machine. Ed- 
ward Spencer 
made his first as- 
cent in 1836 with 
Charles Green, 
one of the great 
aeronauts of 
those days. His 
son, Charles 
Green Spencer, 
inherited a love 
for the sport, and 
now Stanley 
Spencer becomes 
suddenly a navi- 
gator of world- 
fame. And even 
the fourth gene- 
ration of Spen- 
cers—four bright- 
eyed children— 
are ardent bal- 
loonists. Little 
Gladys has 
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M. Henri Lachambre, builder of the ‘* Santos Dumont,’ wishing the Aeronaut ‘ Bon Voyage.”’ 


sailed in the new airship, which gives 
her the distinction of being the world’s 
youngest aeronaut. On a rainy day all 
the children are to be found in the 
Spencer's balloon-house in Highbury 
playing with toy balloons. 

Like the Santos-Dumont balloon, this 
airship, designed and built by Messrs. 
Spencer for Mellin’s, Limited, is a 
long torpedo-shaped bag supporting 
a shorter skeleton frame. This frame, 
which carries the machinery and the 
aeronaut, is made of many pieces 
of thick bamboo, held taut by care- 
fully adjusted piano wires. The three 
long bamboo poles are brought to- 
gether at the ends. Near the forward 


end of the frame is a small petroleum 
motor, held in the middle of the triangle 
by a network of radiating wires. The 
engine’s shaft—a thin rod of steel—runs 
forward a few feet to a gear wheel, the 
axis of which is the airship’s propeller- 
shaft. The propeller is double-bladed, 
built up of thin strips of selected pine, 
and measuring nearly ten feet from tip 
to tip. Sir Hiram Maxim, who is an 
ardent student of aeronautics, designed 
the propeller. In navigating the air, 
where the saving of an atom of weight 
or the gaining of a breath of power 
changes failure into success, the calcula- 
tion of the “ pitch” of the blades be- 
comes a question of vital importance. 
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FLYING ACROSS LONDON 





Mr. Stanley ‘Spencer, the navigator of the first English motor air-ship. 
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Mr. Percival Spencer. 


The propeller, strange to say, is at 
the bow of the ship. This unique con- 
struction, in the opinion of the inventor, 
keeps the craft on a straighter course. 
It also enables the navigator to keep 
his eyes on both engine and propeller. 
In the Santos-Dumont balloon all the 
machinery is behind the navigator. In 
“tight corners” the advantage of hav- 
ing all the running gear in plain view 
can readily be appreciated. The engine 
on the English airship has a velocity of 
2,000 revolutions a minute, giving the 
propeller a maximum speed of 250 re- 
volutions. The engine is cooled by a 
water-jacket, fed from a small cylinder 
fastened on the top bamboo pole. Just 
below is the condenser. The fuel tank 
is also fixed on the upper pole, but 
farther away, to shield it from the flames 
of the motor. Still farther aft is the 
navigator’s platform, enclosed in netting. 
The rudder is a quadrilateral sail sus- 
pended between the stern of the balloon 
and the end of the frame. From the 


platform the navigator has absolute 
command of the craft. A lever operat- 
ing a friction clutch starts and stops the 
propeller. Another regulates the en- 
gine’s speed. An electric switch controls 
the sparker. Cords at the side move the 
rudder. By means of a rotary hand 
blower air may be forced into the bal- 
loon to decrease its buoyancy, while 
directly over the platform is the emer- 
gency valve opened by a tug at a cord. 
Sand ballast is carried on the platform. 
Shaped like an Arctic whale, the 
balloon itself is less graceful in appear- 
ance than those designed by the 
Brazilian aeronaut, who favours conical] 
ends. The blunt head is modelled after 
fish and bird forms. The envelope 
fabric is a tough silk specially woven in 
Manchester and covered with a heavy 
varnish. Its weight is 360 pounds. 
Seventy-five feet long and twenty feet 
in diameter, the balloon has a capacity 

















Mr. Arthur Spencer. 
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Varnishing the Balloon Fabric in the workshop Highbury. 


of 20,000 cubic feet. Filled with hydro- 
gen, the lightest known gas, it will lift 
a thousand pounds. The cost of generat- 
ing hydrogen for a single inflation is 
£50. The weight of the bamboo car- 
riage, or “keel,” with all its machinery 
and fittings, is 300 pounds. Mr. 
Spencer’s weight is 135 pounds. This 
gives a total weight of 795 pounds, 
leaving a net lifting power of a little 
over 200 pounds. M. Santos-Dumont’s 
balloon, which won the 100,000-franc 
prize a year ago by circling the Eiffel 
Tower, is about a third larger and its 
lifting power is proportionately greater. 

When the Spencer airship was lifted 
out of its aérodrome near the Crystal 
Palace bicycle course on the afternoon 
of its flight, scarcely a zephyr stirred the 
air. On the hills it was clear, but a 
haze obscured the valley. Often before, 





during the three months the airship had 
been housed there, the inventor had 
made an experimental ascent and looked 
away longingly across the valley, but he 
delayed making the great flight until he 
had acquired perfect control of the air- 
ship’s sensitive mechanism. The horri- 
ble death of M. Severo and the hair- 
breath escapes of M. Santos-Dumont 
were fresh in his mind. Like the Ken- 
tucky pioneer, “Davy” Crockett, he 
wanted to make sure he was right and 
then go ahead. On the afternoon of 
the 19th, the atmospheric conditions be-_ 
ing very favourable, he despatched a 
telegram to his home that he would 
make a long flight, and at half-past four 
he started. M. Henri Lechambre, the 
builder of all the Santos-Dumont bal- 
loons, was there to say “au revoir.” 

Its anchor ropes released, the balloon 
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The Aeronaut giving the finishing touches to the air-ship. 


rose rapidly. When on the level of the 
top of the North Tower, the navigator 
set the propeller going and the craft 
started slowly forward. To demonstrate 
to his friends below his command of 
the mechanism, Mr. Spencer circled 
about the tower and cut a figure “ eight.” 
Then he pointed the craft’s nose toward 
St. Paul’s. If the Brazilian aeronaut 
could circle the Eiffel Tower for a 
100,000-franc prize, it was worth an 
Englishman’s while to circumnavigate 
London’s famous landmark for glory. 
But as he drew near the river he saw that 
a heavy mist marked its sinuous course 
and obscured the cathedral’s dome. 
To attack this mist and risk landing on 
City house-tops would be too hazardous. 
So he put his helm over and swerved 
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off to the westward. 

The airship had reached an altitude 
of a thousand feet, and the aeronaut 
kept his hand on the valve rope ready 
to jerk it at the first sign of the bal- 
loon’s excessive expansion. It was 
straining more every moment. Explo- 
sion from sudden dilation is always a 
danger in airships, unless they are per- 
fectly constructed. Just as the anxious 
aeronaut was about to jerk the valve 
rope, there came suddenly a sound like 
that of a sheet flapping in a strong 
wind. The automatic valve had re- 
sponded to the high pressure and was 
letting free the gas. In the opinion of 
M. Santos-Dumont the frightful. explo- 
sion of the airship, “ Pax,” over Paris 
four months ago was due to the lack 
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M. SANTOS DUMONT. 


The world-renowned sky-scraper, whose representative wished luck to Mr. Spencer when he set out. 
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Fitting the delicate Mechanism to the Bamboo ‘‘ Keel.” 


of such a valve. The “ Pax” ascended 
rapidly to a height of 2,000 feet, ex- 
ploded and burned in the air. M. Severo 
and his assistant were killed in their 
fall to the earth. 

Sailing over Battersea Park and then 
across the mist-shrouded river, the air- 
ship ran into colder air. The gas sud- 
denly contracted and the craft shot 
downward over Chelsea. Above the 
whirring and sputtering of the motor the 
aeronaut could hear the warning shouts 
of excited onlookers who expected to 
see the airship wreck itself on a tall 
spire. But the throwing over of a few 
handfuls of sand raised it out of danger. 
It is marvellous how sensitive the air- 
ship is to the slightest change. The 
passing of a cloud over the sun cools the 
gas enough to send the ship to a lower 


altitude, while sand ballast is only put 
overboard in minute quantities. 
Lightened by the loss of ballast and 
the dilation of gas in the warmer air 
north of the river, the airship again 
began to rise, until, over the great wheel 
at Earl’s Court, it reached an altitude of 
1,500 feet. Again the automatic valve 
began muttering and the aeronaut knew 
the hydrogen was escaping. The motor 
was now spouting flame from its red- 
hot exhaust pipe. What if the highly 
inflammable gas should catch fire? 
Only one thing could happen—de- 
struction. Intently the aeronaut watched 
the exhaust pipe. About it he had put 
a casing of wire gauze, making it a sort 
of Davy lamp, to keep the fire from 
the gas. The motor kept on spitting 
flame, but the escaping hydrogen floated 
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by out into the free air, untouched. The 
airship’s most vital safety device had 
proved its worth. 

The aeronaut could now devote his 
attention to the course of his flight. He 
circled about the Earl’s Court grounds, 
watched by amazed thousands, and then 
turned toward Hammersmith. Making 
a wide detour he twice crossed the river, 
dipping each time in the cooler air. The 
bridges, he could see, swarmed with 
people watching him. The noise of the 

“motor silenced the rumble of the throb- 
bing city, and only the greater sounds, 
like the shriek of whistles and the roar 
of trains, came up to him. 

He made for the open country, for he 
knew the ten-quart petrol tank was 
fast emptying, and he did not fancy 
wrecking his machine on a roof. Reach- 
ing Gunnersbury he turned northward, 
and, helped by a southerly breeze, he 
sailed in the direction of the tall spire of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. It was dusk and ke 
must descend. Circling along the hill- 
side he spied a particularly inviting pas- 
ture, and there made his descent as 
quietly as a butterfly alighting on a 
flower. Some horses feeding in the field 
galloped madly away, terror-stricken at 
the long black, sputtering monster. A 
flock of rooks sped away angrily “ caw- 
ing.” A farmer came and gazed open- 
mouthed at the writhing, dying balloon, 
and then timidly offered his help to the 





Captain of the strange craft. A wagon 
was got, the “keel” and the envelope 
were packed on it, and the outfit was 
driven across to Highbury. As the heavy 
vehicle rumbled slowly on, jarring and 
shaking the aeronaut, he thought how 
much better it was to ride on the soft, 
free air than on any road of man’s build- 
ing. Already the perils of his flight had 
been forgotten; the inventor was plan- 
ning a larger and more powerful craft, 
which could fly for many hours and face 
strong head winds. 

The morning after the flight over 
London, I found the inventor in his 
workshop blowing up toy Montgolfiéres 
for his three-year-old daughter Gladys. 
The air ship was stretched out on the 
floor. All about were balloons, of many 
colours, of many shapes—big spherical 
balloons, long balloons, toy balloons, 
and balloons shaped like elephants and 
cows and horses. 

“Your exploit was highly creditable,” 
I ventured. 

“Wasn't it just great!” cried Gladys, 
clapping her hands. 

The aeronaut was not so visibly 
enthusiastic. 

“ Next time I will do better,” he said. 
“TI learned a great deal to-day, and I 
long to build a bigger airship with more 
powerful motor. I am convinced, though, 
that my ship is built on the right lines, 
and I shall keep to this design.” 





The fourth generation. 
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The Littlest Sister. 





By Eleanor Hoyt. 
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HE crowd 
had melted 
Ma- 


away. 
dame dozed behind the cashier’s desk. 
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Two or three waiters chattered in low 
tones in the rear of the room. A huge 
black cat wandered in and out among 
the table legs, occasionally pausing to 
rub languidly against one of them. 

At a table near the window two men 
lingered over their wine and cigars, with 
their elbows on the table, and in their 
faces the serenity that marks the after- 
dinner hour. 

“Tt is the only good wine in the 
cellars,” said the little French doctor, 
lifting his glass and eyeing the Bur- 
gundy in it with cheerful approval. 

“In ten years I have tried them all. 
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I still live. Mon Dieu! That is to the 
credit of my parents who presented me 
with my constitution. But this Bur- 
gundy—keep the number in your heart, 
mon garcon.” 

The artist did not listen. He was in 
a sentimental mood. That was his 
tribute to the Burgundy. Still, wine 


ment with cynicism. His moods were 
never maudlin. 


The artist raised his _ glass, 
“Woman!” he said softly. 
The doctor drank with him. “ But it 


is a foolish toast,” he commented as he 











** France!’ he said.’’ 


need not be potent to stir the artist io 
sentimentality. He oozes it at the pores. 
His father presented him with tempera- 
ment instead of constitution. 

The doctor, too, had temperament— 
being a Frenchman. That was why an 
acquaintance begun on chairs in Hyde 
Park had led to friendship. But, in the 
doctor’s case, years had tempered senti- 


wiped his lips). “‘A woman, the 
woman’ — that is_ rational, but 
‘Woman!’ no, mon gargon. ‘There is 


no woman. There are women—genera- 
lisations don’t apply to the sex. There 
are good women, there are bad women 
—but the ways of being good and of 
being bad, there is no end to them. A 
woman’s heart writes her creed. ‘Who 
shall say what is good, what is bad? 
Not I. My wife?—yes; but my wife 
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‘* *Tt was the town that burned, not the speeches.’ ”’ 


does not fear responsibility. She swears —the littlest sister, you would say, is 


with a verve, with a liberality. But it is 
superb. Me—I say, for what does Ze bon 
Dieu employ the blessed St. Pierre and 
a recording angel? It is not for me to 
guard the golden gates. 

“ There was the little sister. My wife 
says she is condemned. I—I see that 
she is happy. C’est tout—to be happy. 


Afterward? I do not know. It is my 
wife who has information.” 
The Frenchman shrugged his 


shoulders and went back to the Bur- 
gundy. His wife is strenuous and 
voluble. Luckily, she is married to a 
philosopher. 

“ The little sister,” echoed the artist, 
catching hungrily at a suggestion of 
romance. “Who was the little sister, 
mon ami?” 

“T have not told you? No? But I 
thought I had told you all my stories— 
all A la bonne heure! 1 will tell you 
the story of Claire, a plus petite seur 
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it not? 

“She was beautiful—but of a beauty, 
mon garcgon!” 

The artist rested his chin comfortably 
upon his hands. The story began well. 
He worshipped beauty, and this was the 
second bottle of Burgundy. 

“ Beautiful as an angel,” went on the 
doctor, with Gallic enthusiasm, “ but not 
an angel. No; human, quite human. 
Slender and white and fair. She had 
hair all netted with sunbeams—but it 
was under her veil at first. It was with 
her great blue eyes and her lips, and 
the curve of her chin, and her voice that 
Jean fell in love. He did not need the 
hair. But a woman’s hair, mon garcon! 
For me, a woman’s hair. a 

The artist moved restlessly. 

“Why a veil?” he asked. 

The doctor looked surprised. 

“ Ah, I have not told you? She was 
a nun. But yes, one of es petites seurs 
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THE LITTLEST SISTER 


blanches. \t 1s a most holy order, the 
most severe in the world, they say. 
They dress all in white, the little sisters, 
and they never leave the convent after 
they go in through the door. They eat 
no meat. They are sworn never to look 
upon the face of a man. They flog 
themselves and do penance. They pray, 
pray, pray! It is gay, is it not? It is 
said—I repeat it, but I do not believe— 
it is said that also the little sisters never 
speak. Mon Dieu, it is too much! For 
the rest, yes; but a houseful of silent 
women? No. When cne speaks of 
miracles, moi, je m’en passe, one must 
be reascnable. 

“ There was a convent of the order 
in St. Quentin. You do not know St. 
Quentin, mon ami? Oh, it is pity!” 

The doctor took up his glass solemnly 
and rose to his feet. 

“France!” he said. 
more reverent than the 
artist's “ Woman !”’ 

They drank the toast 
standing, then the doc- 
tor took up his story. 
“It was a thing to be 
a of, so holy a flock 
Ne were proud. Yes. 
andthe women gossiped 
The men? They may 
have listened. There 
was only Sceur Angela, 
who came and went 
between the town and 
the convent. She was 
not silent, Sceur Angela. 
The fastings had not 
made her thin. Sanctity 
had not made herbeauti- 
ful. She was old and fat. 
It was only for the 
marketing that she left 
the convent. And 
everyone asked questions. It was so the 
gossip found food. The Mother Superior 
had been a duchess—a most worldly 
duchess. She had lived while she 
Then she turned 
It is so with French women. 


It was warmer, 
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lived, that holy lady. 
dévote. 
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** + The Prussians shell the City, 
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It is to strike a balance. She had been 
very beautiful. There had been tales. 
Oh, we had heard even in St. Quentin. 
But now she was a saint and cold— 
Sceur Angela shivered when she spoke 
of that cold. 

“ And there was Claire, /a plus petite 
seur. All the town loved Claire as they 
feared the duchess, though no one had 
seen either. One day a baby had been 
left at the convent door. The sisters 
took it in. That was Claire. She grew 
up there behind the walls, and she was 
happy—the only young, happy thing in 
the place. The sisters adored her. Even 
the Reverend Mother thawed for her, 
and Sceur Angela wept when she spoke 
of her. It was a good soul, but Soeur 
Angela was not beautiful when she 
wept. 

“*Tt is an angel,’ she would sob. 
‘But of a sweetness, of a beauty like a 
flower, in the wind, and 
with avoice! A voice of 
gold! And for a smile— 
but it is to see open the 
gates of Paradise.’ 

“So we loved the 
littlest sister, and we 
young men dreamed. 
I was young then, mon 
ami. It was sacrilege 
to dream, but when 
one is young—ah, mon 
Dieu, when one is 
young ! 

It was in 1870, that 
it happened. France 
was in a frenzy then. 
So long ago. Yes. 
But France is in a 

od frenzy now when she 
— remembers. We in St. 
Quentin heard the echo 
of ‘A Berlin!’ Then 
we heard rumours. We ‘heard facts. 
We questioned, doubted, raved. The 
Prussians were coming. It was true. 
We believed at last. Eh dien, let 
them come. We were Frenchmen. We 
would show the Prussian pigs how a 
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Frenchman could defend his home. Ah, 
les beaux jours. St. Quentin was a 
walled town. Ammunition was stored, 
fortifications were strengthened. There 
were crowds in the streets. There were 
speeches in the cafés—but such 
speeches,-mon garcon! It was fe! It 
was thunder! Then one day there were 
shells in the streets. It was the town 
that burned, not the speeches. 

“A demand for surrender. We 
laughed. The Prussians shelled the 
town. The women and children were 
ordered to the casemates. Then, when 

- they were safe, some one said, ‘ But the 
little sisters?’ We had forgotten them. 
They were not of 
the world. This 
was a worldly 
crisis. We had for- 
gotten, and we 
were ashamed. 

“ Jean Baudolf 
was sent to bring 
them. He was a 
butcher, young 
Jean, and hand- 
some. We had no 
chance, we others 
with the girls. It 
was Jean here, 
Jean there — and 
we liked him for 
all that. Such a 
fellow, so gay, so 
good-hearted, so 
reckless. He was 
= that rascal 

ean. 

“He ran up the 
hill, whistling. I 
can hear him now. 
There was danger. 
He whistled more 
gaily for that. He 
knocked at the 
Convent gate. 

The wicket opened. Even Sceur Angela 

smiled at Jean. 

“*The Prussians shell the city, ma 
seur, he said. 














r.** * The second kick broke the lock.’ ”’ 





“* Yes, my brother.’ 
“* You are to come to the casemates.’ 
“*Tt is impossible, my brother.’ 

“* But you are in danger.’ 

“* It is as God wills, my brother.’ 

“ The wicket snapped. shut. Jean was 
left planté Za. He swore at the blank, 
white wall. Then he came down the 
hill and told us. Jen Dieu, what ex- 
citement, what sputtering! The women 
said nothing could be done. The men 
said something should be done. French- 
men to see thirty women killed, even if 
the women wished it so! Never! 

“Monsieur le Maire was having his 
shoulder tied up. It is not easy for a 
five-foot man, and 
very stout, to look 
warlike, mon cher 
Our mayor did it 
Ah, but he was 
magnificent, that 
mayor ! 

“ We had never 
known him before. 
He could drink. 
He could speak, 
but it was in dan- 
ger that he was 
superb. I take off 
my hat to his 
memory. He is 
dead — of a fit. 
There had been a 
banquet. Ah, un 
brave, un brave, 
in peace or in war, 
le maire de St. 
Quentin. 

“Tt was he who 
spoke, ‘Sacré nom 
de mon oncle !’ 
he roared. ‘We 
will bring them 
whether they will 
or not.’ 

2 “He went up 
the hill. We followed, we others. He 
knocked at the wicket. It opened. It 
shut. Monsieur le Maire grew purple in 
the face. He lifted a fat leg. Bang! 
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The door groaned. Bang! The second 
kick broke the lock. We tumbled 
into the courtyard. There was ser- 
vice in the chapel. The music 
droned on. There was a roar, a crash, 
a sound ot 

splintering 

wood and glass. ‘ 

A shell had 
fallen in the 
dormitory. The 
chant wavered. 
It broke. Then 
it went on 
again. Oh, 
ces femmes, ces 
Semmes ! How 
brave they can 
be—in a foolish 
cause ! 

“We ran to 
the chapel 
door. We took 
off our hats and 
stood there. 
The little sis- 
ters fluttered 
like a flock of 
doves. They 
drew their veils 
across their 
faces and hud- 
dled behind the 
Mother Supe- 





rior. She came a get hfons 


down the aisle * a= zs 
toward us. I 
wanted torun, 
Prussians, yes. 
A man may 
face Prussians, but this was different. 

“Oh, mon ami! That voice! I shiver 

““Messieurs,’ she said, ‘this is sacrilege.’ 
now. It was of ice—of ice, but of fire, 
too. ‘We trembled, we faltered. Mon- 
sieur le Maire stood fast. Ah, ux brave! 
un brave! 

“* Ma mere,’ he said, ‘ you must come 
with us. We have entreated. Now we 
command,’ 

“* You must cuine,’ he said. 





*** We tumbled into the Courtyard.’ ”’ 
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“* Must,’ she repeated. Ugh! It was 
to freeze the marrow in one’s bones. 
She towered, son ami. She trembled 
with rage. 

“* Go,’ she said, lifting her hand. ‘ Go, 
before the judg- 
ment of heaven 
falls upon your 
impious heads.’ 
It was awful. 
It made my 
hair to rise 
slowly, slowly. 

““*Come, 
, said Monsieur 
i le Maire. He 
swelled with 
determination. 
‘Come, before 
the Prussian 
: shells fall upon 
» , your foolish 
7 head !’ 

“He grabbed 
her, mon Gar- 
con / But yes! 
He grabbed 
the Reverend 
Mother around 
the middle. 
She was heavy, 
but he was 
strong. He 
lifted her. He 
carried her, 
kicking and 
struggling. ino 
thunderbolt 
fell. We 
plucked up 
heart. Each man seized a woman. Mon 
Dieu, how they wriggled, how they 
screamed! We carried them across the 
courtyard through the door, into the 
streets. Some were quiet, after the first. 

“To feel a man’s arms round her, a 
man’s breath on her cheek, that might 
make ghosts rise and stir in many a 
nuu’s heart. N’est-ce pas, mon ami! 
What they felt, those nuns, it would be 
interesting to know. 
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“But the Reverend Mother! What 
she felt was rage. She could have 
killed. It was but lacquer, the saintli- 
ness. Scratch it. The duchess showed 
through. 





a 


ami, but we had been right, and we had 
had our way. We were gay, even when 
the ice crackled in the speech of the 
duchess. 

“ We set the nuns on their feet. They 





*** The Blacksmith had carried her.’ ” 


“*Tf we must go, let us go with dig- 
nity,’ she said to the mayor, who puffed 
and panted, but held her fast. ‘ We will 
go. Do not touch us! Cowards, who 
insult women!’ It was to blush, mon 
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skurried to the Reverend Mother. They 
went down the hill before us. It was 
like a garden of lilies swayed by the 
breeze, save for Soeur Angela. She was 
a sturdy flower, Sceur Angela. It would 





be a hurricane that would sway 
her. The blacksmith had carried 
her. He was a Hercules, that 
young blacksmith, but when she 
walked again he’ wiped the sweat 
from his brow. He fished a flask 
from his pocket. 

“And Jean ? His arms were not 
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** *Clung close to the Reverend Mother.’ ”’ 


tired. He had no flask. Yet his 
eyes were the eyes of a man who 
drinks till the fire is in his veins. 

“Tt was the little Claire 
whom he had carried. She 
was a feather-weight. She 
had not struggled. She lay 
quite still. Her veil had 
blown back. She looked 
up into Jean's eyes. All 
blushes, yes. She shut her 
eyes. She opened them. 
They answered his. Pouf! 
It is like that sometimes, 
mon garcon.. A girl, a lad, 
a moment. It is done. 
The years cannot change it. 
So! 

“ Me—I studied the do/; 
but once there was a little 
milliner. 1 was but twenty 
—zut! it is not my story 
that I tell, but Jean’s. He 
sighed when he put her 
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** She leaned over him. He opened his eyes. 


down. She sighed. She drew her 
rumpled veil, but she gave him her 
eyes first. She clung close to the 
Reverend Mother. She was frightened 
She has told me since, and she blushed 
when she told. 

“In the casemates everyone was 
waiting. There was respect. There 
was consideration. The sisters sat in 
a shadowy: corner, with their heads 
bowed, their hands before their faces. 
There was a murmur of prayer. When 
food was offered, they refused ; but the 
second day the Reverend Mother lis- 
tened to reason—and hunger. ‘ Eat, 
my children, she said. 
They ate bread and water. 
At first the hands were 
pressed tight over the eyes. 
Then the slim fingers slipped 
,\ apart, slowly, slowly. 
\ Wounded men were brought 
b.\ in. There was care, there 
was grief, and finally the 
Reverend Mother spoke : 

“*Tt is not our will that 
brings us here, my children, 
God will forgive our broken 
vows. There is work to be 
done. We will do it.’ 

“So they came out from 
the corner, and they nursed 
the wounded. Ah, that 
duchess ! What a woman 
she must have been before 
she turned saint. I had a 
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scratch. She bound it. I understood 
that she must have much to repent. 

“ But one day it was Jean who was 
carried in, very white, very still, a hole 
in his shoulder, the blood flowing fast. 
And the littlest sister knew before the 
men who carried him had crossed the 
doorstep. I saw her. Her face went 
white—but white like her veil—and 
there was a live thing in her eyes. It 
was fear. She went quickly, with band- 
ages in her hands. She leaned over him. 
He opened his eyes. 

““Am I then already dead and in 
Paradise?’ he said. 

“Ah, that Jean, but he had the 
tongue, the eyes, and this time he had 
the heart. 

“Eh bien, the story is told, mon 
garcon. What end could there be? The 
Prussians marched into the town. We 
were brave. They, too, were brave, and 
they were strong. They marched out 
again. It was not only the Prussians 
who had besieged. It was not only St. 
Quentin that had surrendered. 

“The life of the town flowed back 
into its old channels, but there were 
gaps, there were changes. 

“The Reverend Mother gatheied her 
flock around her and led them back to 
the convent, but there were only twenty- 
nine who went. 

“ The littlest sister would not go. She 
was pale. She was sad. She wept; but 





she shook her head. The Reverend 
Mother commanded. She entreated. 
She persuaded. It was quite useless. 

““ Te Laime, the littlest sister said. 

“*T love him.’ That was all. That 
was enough. It was answer to every 
argument. The thing was quite simple. 
Women are like that, mon ami. 

“And the duchess understood— 
though she had been dead so long. 

“She took the littlest sister's hands 
and looked down at her. I saw the 
good-bye. Cold? The coldness was like 
the saintliness, mon cher—lacquer, only 
lacquer. She loved the little sister. She 
would have kept her safe from world 
pain, but she understood. 

“ Ah, what a woman—if she had not 
been a saint! 

“ She saw the ghosts of her own love, 
of her own youth, in the little sister's 
face. Yes, I think she saw that. It was 
in her eyes. It was on her lips, and 
the duchess sighed; but the Mother 
Superior—that was another woman. She 
drew her veil. She went up the rugged 
path to the convent. The door in the 
wall opened. It shut. What happiness 
some men miss in order that we may 
have saints. Eh, mon cher? 

“ The littlest sister, too, had chosen. 
She stayed in the wicked world and 
married Jean. Happy as a bird, mon 
garcon. Condemned? I do not know. 
It is my wife who says it.” 


—(—— 


A Bachelor’s Notes on Woman. 
By WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 
A woman in the heart is worth two in the hand. 
An idle woman is the devil’s workshop. 
Woman’s waste makes woman’s want. 
All is not woman that glitters. 


Woman is the best policy. 


Woman is a good servant, but a bad master. 
A woman’s wrath spoils the best broth. 
Women brighten as they take their flight. 
A rolling woman gathers no husband. 


Kind women can never die. 


The heart will sometimes run with the, woman that is past. 
What woman has done, woman can undo. 
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A Metallic Newcomer. 


The Absorbingly Interesting History of Aluminium and its 
Wonderful Qualities. 


By George H. Perry. 


all the useful metals is a/umi- 

nium. Iron stands next, a bad 
second. Iron is common, but aluminium 
is, almost literally, everywhere. In strict 
truth, it is almost as common as dirt, 
because it actually is present in a large 
percentage of all earthy matter. Nearly 
eight per cent. of the composition of 
the earth’s crust is aluminium. Iron 
forms less than six per cent. 

Aluminium is the basic metal of all 
clay, just as scdium is the basic metal 
of common salt. Whenever you find a 
clay-bank, you have found an aluminium 
mine. All that is left for you to do is 
to find a method of getting the metal 
out of the clay, and you have won a 
fortune. It is there; anywhere from 
twenty to sixty per cent. of all clay is 
metallic aluminium. Let it not discourage 
you to be told that chemists have known 
this for more than a century, but have 
not yet discovered a process for extract- 
ing the silvery stuff from the common 
clays with profit. The way will un- 
doubtedly be found sometime. - 

It is found not only in the clays, but 
also in many rocks; especially in 
granite, and in marble. The latter is 
really only hardened clay. As it is in 
the rocks, it is in the soils and the sands 
which have been formed by the break- 
ing down of those rocks. Neither is it 
exclusively a part of the dull and com- 
mon earths and stones. The ruby and 
the sapphire are practically nothing 
more than aluminium and oxygen. The 
turquoise, the topaz and the garnet con- 
fess their constituent aluminium to the 
analyst. So does the emerald. So would 
the tiles of your bathroom and the very 
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enamel of your bath-tub. The china 
from which you eat would probably 
admit being close to forty per cent. alu- 
minium, if interrogated by a chemist. 
The metal is plentiful beyond computa- 
tion, but of all the useful metals, it is 
the hardest to get hold of. 

The reason of this is that aluminium 
is never found in its metallic state. It 
exists all through nature in intimate 
combination with other forms of matter, 
gripping them and gripped by them so 
closely that their dissociation on a com- 
mercial scale has been a puzzle to che- 
mists for more than a hundred years. 
Even to-day, with a market established 
and a value well recognised, no method 
commercially profitable has been found 
for the extraction of the metal from the 
common clays. 

Perhaps a popular fallacy explodes in 
that statement. If so, one purpose of 
this article is already accomplished. The 
aluminium of to-day’s market is not ex- 
tracted from clay—if it were, its status 
in industrial economics might be better 
defined. The clays, especially the pure 
white clay called “kaolin,” from which 
china is made—are so rich in the metal 
and are so common and plentiful that 
they naturally suggest themselves as the 
cheapest and most convenient sources 
of supply. But, as yet, they are sources 
unused. This ig why: 

When the earth was cooling, alumi- 
nium was among the very last of the 
metals to solidify. Long after the iron 
and the copper and the gold had cooled 
to mere redness, aluminium was still 
liquid, and was mixing itself up with 
every other substance for which it had 
an affinity, or with which it was thrown 
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in contact. So also, to be sure, were lead 
and tin and zinc, but those metals, hav- 
ing fewer afhnities, kept comparatively 
free from entangling alliances. Of all 
things in the domain of matter, alumi- 
nium loves oxygen best, so, wherever 
the molten metal could seize upon that 
gas, it hugged it to its molecular heart, 
and the two united in alumina, which 
is simply the oxide of aluminium, just as 
ion rust is the oxide of iron. It follows 
that we do not find aluminium at all, but 
alumina, just as if we found, not iron, 
but merely huge deposits of iron rust. 

The union of aluminium and oxygen 
was one of nature’s love matches, based 
on one of her most powerful chemical 
affinities, and what nature has joined 
under those conditions, man finds diffi- 
culty in putting asunder. He can only 
do it—you may draw such parallel as 
you please—by introducing to the 
couple an element which one of them 
prefers to its mate. The first union 
having been previously weakened by all 
manner of crafty chemical tricks, there 
is generally a prompt divorce, a new 
combination, and the deserted element 
precipitates itself into the hands of its 
undoer, if not “heart-whole and fancy 
free,” at least chemically untrammeled. 

But this union of oxygen and alumi- 
nium is one unusually close, and while 
chemists have learned how to destroy 
it, it was not until the mysterious and 
powerful aid of electricity was invoked 
that the divorce became commercially 
profitable. Electrolysis is the great dis- 
turber of chemical peace, and even alu- 
mina has yielded to it. 

But there is another difficulty in the 
way of using the ciays, as yet unsolved. 
In the frightful cauldron of the molten 
world, the alumina received a thorough 
stirring up with silica. If silica is un- 
familiar read “sand” in its place, and 
while you will not be chemically accu- 
rate, you will be near enough to the 
truth for practical purposes. This batter 
of alumina and silica, when cooled, 
formed what we know as clay, and the 








mixing of the two has been so ultimately 
and absolutely thorough that no method 
of separation has yet been found. 

There were places, however, where 
this mixing and stirring did not take 
place. There were spots where, through 
some fortuitous eddy or current, the 
alumina kept pretty well to itself, as 
you sometimes see a whirl of compara- 
tively clean water where a clear brook 
mingles with a muddy stream. Where 
these eddies occurred are now huge de- 
posits of what is known as “ bauxite,” 
called so because they were first found 
in the vicinity of the town of Baux, in 
France. Bauxite, as dug from the 
ground, is almost nothing else than alu- 
mina and water. A lump of it looks 
much like a _ close-grained sponge, 
hardened. The yellow colour is given 
by traces of iron, and there is a little 
silica in it, to bother the aluminium re- 
ducers. But it is sixty to seventy-five 
per cent. pure aluminium, and it is from 
deposits of bauxite that the aluminium 
we see in this country is made. Twenty 
years ago these bauxite beds were 
merely clay-banks. Now, they are of 
decided and definite value, and a new 
source of wealth has developed. 

The struggle to induce the aluminium 
to release its grip of the oxygen, and 
thus to reduce the metal aluminium from 
the oxide, alumina, has interested the 
chemists for a hundred and sixty years. 
As long ago as 1730 it was known that 
there was a metal at the base of the 
clay, but that metal was never actually 
isolated and seen until 1828 by a famous 
German chemist named Wohler. Sir 
Humphrey Davey endeavoured to solve 
the problem in 1807, but was obliged to 
report a failure. However, he named 
the metal, although he had not seen it. 
And therein, see a point of some etymo- 
logical interest. Those were days when 
chemical nomenclature was growing 
rapidly, and Davey himself was giving 
the world new metals with almost rhyth- 
mic frequency. The rule in naming 
these was to tack the termination “ ium,” 
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signifying “ metal,” to the stem-word of 
the oxide or earth from which the metal 
was reduced. Davey used the stem 
“alum,” and called the new metal “ alu- 
mium.” It was a name at once attacked 
by other scientists, who claimed that the 
stem should have been, not “alum,” but 
“alumin,” from the oxide “ alumina,” and 
that the proper name of the new metal 
should be “aluminium,” in five distinct 
syllables, with the accent on the “ min.” 
And while the metal was merely a 
scientific achievement and a laboratory 
product, this was its title, given by all 
writers. Since we have made frying 
pans of it, however, we have begun to 
discard the fourth syllable as a waste of 
time, and as “aluminum” will the metal 
undoubtedly be known to posterity. 
What’s scientific tradition to the bother 
of an extra syllable? 

The history of the battle of the che- 
mists against the union of aluminium, 
oxygen and silicon is most interesting, 
but too long to tell in the IDLER. 
Wohler gained the first divorce in 1823, 
as stated, but at a tremendous cost in 
money and time. For decades afterward 
aluminium was merely a scientific fact, 
with no practical value whatever. It 
was classed, even as late as forty years 
ago, with such weird substances as 
“didymium,” and “lanthanum,” and 
“cadmium,” and other metals rare and 
strange, never heard of outside a labora- 
tory or a text-book. 

But this beautiful, feather-weight, 
silvery metal, with its glorious possibili- 
ties and its tantalising abundance, was 
a constant incentive to research and in- 
vention. What a glittering prospect was 
that before the man who should devise a 
process whereby he could extract this 
precious substance from the mud of his 
own fields! And so, experiment fol- 
lowed experiment, and process followed 
process, until at last a Frenchnian named 
Deville actually succeeded in putting 
aluminium on the market—at £1 2s. 6d. 


an ounce. 
This was in 1856, and, of course. the 
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metal was used only for medals and 


trinkets and jewel-settings. But the 
enormous commercial possibilities in 
sight did not permit the metallurgists to 
be content with aluminium at a precious- 
metal price. The Deville process was 
amplified and improved ; other processes 
were devised, and the price fell slowly 
through the next thirty years. In 1886, 
it was down to £1 16s. a pound, and a 
half-dozen concerns were producing the 
metal, more or less pure. 

So far, all the processes were chemi- 
cal, and decidedly expensive. It was 
about this time that the wonderful de- 
velopment in the dynamo had, for the 
first time in the history of the world, 
made electricity actually cheap. Experi- 
menters then turned to electrolysis 
rather than to chemical action and re- 
action, to free the aluminium from its 
bonds. In 1889 a patent was granted 
to Mr. Charles M. Hall, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, U.S.A., for a process of reducing 
metallic aluminium from alumina, by 
electrical means which combine in a re- 
markable manner the principles of the 
electric furnace and the electrolytic bath. 

The enormous electrical energy de- 
rived from Niagara Falls has been 
applied to the production of aluminium, 
with what cheapening of prices and in- 
crease of output may be determined 
when it is stated that in 1883, 83lbs. of 
aluminium was produced in the United 
States at a cost of £1 16s. a pound, 
while in 1900 the aluminium product was 
7,150,000 Ibs. at a cost of 164d. per 
pound. 

Now, here is a matter in economics 
that is worth noting. The Hall process 
has had the market to itself for nearly 
ten years. The Hall process is owned 
by the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, 
which has extensive works at Pittsburgh 
and at Niagara Falls, at which latter 
place the cheap electricity furnished by 
the Niagara Falls Power Company is 
utilised. The Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company, therefore, controls unchal- 
lenged the world’s market for aluminium 
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because it has a monopoly of the only 
economical process of reduction. ‘We 
have here the unique condition of a 
world’s useful metal absolutely under the 
domination of a single corporation. 
There is no parallel to this condition of 
affairs in all commercial history. 

A monopoly is sometimes essential to 
progress, and this aluminium reducing 
monopoly is a case in point. If it were 
not that the Pittsburgh Reduction Com- 
pany had enjoyed an absolute control 
of its field during its period of test, 
experiment and introduction, there is 
reason to think that aluminium would 
still be something of a metallic curiosity 
costing four or five shillings a pound. 
Here was not a commodity for which 
the world was crying out, and in which 
a healthy competition would serve to 
lower the cost to the public. The world 
had got along fairly well for some 
thousands of years without the metal. 
There is every probability that it would 
have continued to do without it for some 
thousands of years to come. Aluminium, 
with all its advantages, like everything 
else that is new, requires something 
more than mere discovery to make it 
popular. It needs introduction and un- 
derstanding. No savage community, no 
Afric tribe or Polynesian settlement re- 
quires more persuasion to accept the 
blessings of civilisation than do civilised 
peoples to accept and pay for its new 
developments. In the history of inven- 
tions there may have been a few that 
were instantly hailed by the public as 
things needful, instantly adopted and 
paid for as such. But at this writing I 
do not recall such a case. After the 
weary search that ends in discovery, 
after the travail that precedes the birth 
of an invention, there is yet to come the 
period of introduction and exploitation. 

This is the period through which 
aluminium is even now passing. The 


‘ Pittsburgh Reduction Company had to 


do more than merely make the metal— 


vis has had actually to create the market 


for it. It had first to learn, by long and 
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costly experiment and test, just what 
the metal was fitted for, and just what 
it was not fitted for. These things 
learned, the former must be demon- 
strated to the public’ Then the raw 
metal must be worked up into the 
finished articles of consumption ; manu- 
facturers had to be encouraged to begin 
working, and taught how to handle the 
new material. All this done, there was 
still the market to create. Aluminium 
will go into industrial history as a classic 
case of a supply creating a demand, the 
reverse of the rule in economics. 

All these things have been accom- 
plished in considerably less than ten 
years. They have been accomplished 
the quicker, easier and better for the 
fact that the Reduction Company has 
had no competition in its field. It has 
had, therefore, nothing to distract its 
attention, restrict its opportunities or 
curtail its expenditures. It could afford 
to risk experiment. One of the simplest 
of all the natural laws of merchandising 
enforced that the price to the consumer | 
should be kept as low as it possibly 
could be. The keenest competition 
could do no more. 

The result has been a reduction of 
price from thirteen shillings and nine- 
pence a pound in 1888, to an average 
price of one shilling and threepence a 
pound to-day, the substitution of a com- 
mercial commodity for a chemical curi- 
osity, and the introduction of a new 
metal to the arts on a basis scientific 
and sound. The future of aluminium is 
not definitely settled, perhaps, but 
enough at least is known of it to make 
it certain that it has a future, and one 
most brilliant. 

It is obvious that you cannot inject 
an absolutely new element into a 
thoroughly organised situation without 
the probability of a rearrangement of 
affairs. Either the new factor will fail 
to hold its place, and be crowded into 
obscurity, or it will seize upon the posi- 
tion held by another, and crowd that 
one out. Now, here is aluminium sud- 
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denly introduced to the guild of the 
useful metals. Can it maintain a place 
among them? And, if it does, which 
one of the older members must make 
room for it? Or will all of them contract 
a little to give the stranger a space? 

Well, the struggle is on, now. At 
first, the newcomer was not aggressive. 
It was contented with picking up such 
odds and ends of usefulness as the 
others did not care especially for, and 
for which it was especially fitted ; chiefly 
in the making of little trinkets and ad- 
vertising novelties. But as its strength 
grew and its footing became more as- 
sured, it has been seeking a pcsition of 
more importance. And it is now begin- 
ning to make faces, so to speak, at 
copper as a challenge to a pitched in- 
dustrial battle. 

At first glimpse it would seem that 
copper had little to fear. Its price, in 
sheets and ingots, is little more than 
6d. a pound at this time of writing, as 
against one shilling and threepence a 
pound for aluminium. But it must be 
remembered that a given volume of 
copper weighs more than three times 
the same volume of aluminium, so that a 
sheet of it, for example, of a certain 
size and thickness, would actually cost 
more than a similar sheet of the lighter 
metal. 

Aluminium is almost equal] to copper 
in ductility—that is, it can be drawn into 
wire about as well. And it has some 
lovable qualities all its own. It tarnishes 
slowly, and is absolutely unaffected by 
many of the acids and influences that 
attack copper fiercely and with success. 
It is even more malleable than copper, 
being surpassed in this regard only by 
gold itself. 

On the other hand, it is not so strong 
nor so stiff as copper, and it melts much 
easier. Neither is it copper’s equal in 
electrical conductivity, and that is a 
serious handicap in the battle with that 
metal, for an overwhelming proportion 
of all the copper mined to-day is used 
for electric conductors. But here again, 
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its light weight comes into prominence. 
Electrical conductivity depends entirely 
on the size (cross section) of the con- 
ductor used. The conductivity of an 
aluminium wire is sixty per cent. of that 
of a copper wire of the same size. 
Therefore, an aluminium wire half as 
large again as a copper wire will more 
than equal it in conductivity and weigh 
considerably less. As a matter of fact, 
aluminium wire made large enough to 
equal copper in conductivity and tensile 
strength is on the market now at a 
price per mile that is materially less 
than that of copper wire. The challenge 
is made—if, indeed, the battle has not 
really been begun. And the attack on 
copper is to be made at its strongest 
point—its electrical bastion. 

The points of aluminium most in its 
favour are its light weight and its 
cleanliness. It retains its beautiful 
silvery lustre in the face of conditions 
that reduce most metals to corrosion. 
In this respect it is superior to silver, 
and almost equal to gold. A metal 
superbly clean and light suggests itself 
at once as one eminently fit for house- 
hold utensils. If it cost as much as 
silver, it would undoubtedly threaten 
silver itself in its entrenched position 
on the dining tables of the land. But, 
being cheap, it goes to the kitchen and 
squares off at the iron, tinned and en- 
ameled pots and kettles and pans. 

When householders understand the 
new metal, it is expected that the 
struggle in the kitchen will be short, 
sharp and decisive. There can be no 
question as to the advantage of alumi- 
nium utensils. 

It is perhaps too much to say that the 
acids and salts of cookery have no effect 
whatever upon aluminium pots and pans. 
The metal will tarnish to an extent, and 
will blacken under certain infrequent 
conditions, such, for example, as the 
presence of a large percentage of alkali 
in the water used. But this tarnishing 
is so trifling in comparison with that 
which iron or copper wouid show under 
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similar conditions, as to be all but negli- 
gible. Moreover, when it does occur, 
the metal can be restored to its original 
lustre with very little trouble. An alumi- 
nium kettle can almost be rinsed clean. 
Grease doesn’t seem to stick to it all 
all. One-fifth of the scouring that a cook 
gives to an iron pot or pan would make 
aluminium shine like silver. 

Water in an aluminium kettle will 
boil quicker than that in an iron kettle, 
under the same conditions. Moreover, 
the scorching of the contents of an 
aluminium cooking utensil is an accident 
that can seldom occur. All these good 
points, added to the lustre and beauty 
and lightness of the metal, which would 
in themselves atone for many faults, give 
aluminium an assurance of a brilliant 
future in the kitchen. It is not at all 
handicapped by its slightly greater cost, 
even in its rivalry with the common tin 
pan, for an aluminium pan will outlast a 
dozen tin ones. Tin pans are made of 
sheet iron, coated with tin, and every 
housekeeper knows what happens as 
soon as the thin tin coating is worn a 
little. You will never see rust on alumi- 
nium. Every article for table use which 
is made in silver is now duplicated in 
aluminium, and for table use the latter 
metal has every advantage of silver, 
except that it lacks the curious glamour 
of costliness. It is too early to say just 
what success the new metal will have 
in this field. The demand is large, and 
the physical superiority of the lighter, 
less tarnishable metal quite obvious. An 
aluminium spoon, for example, is only 
brightened by vinegar and salt, and the 
sulphurous yolk that blackens the silver 
spoon has no effect whatever on the 
other. Yet it is not expected that 
families that can afford silver will ever 
use aluminium on their tables. In this 
respect silver does not fight its industrial 
battle fairly, for it sneaks behind a 
human frailty and lies secure. Campers, 
yachtsmen, tourists, and people who can- 
not have solid silver and dislike plated 
articles, however, give aluminium a wide 









field in this regard. 

The same qualities of lightness and 
cleanliness make aluminium valuable for 
all scientific instruments in which sharp 
edges or points and great strength of 
metal are not required. In this field there 
seems to be no doubt that it will drive 
out both silver and brass. Surgical in- 
struments, other than those which must 
cut or pierce, are being made of alumi- 
nium now, and growing in popularity. 
They are entirely unaffected by any of 
the acids of secretion, and rise superior 
to rust and discolouration from exposure 
to air or moisture. 

When some genius invented alumi- 
nium paint, he came very close to 
attaining the unique position which, as 
I have stated, had, within my memory, 
never been reached. Aluminium paint 
jumped into favour from the very 
moment that its advantages were tested. 
It consists, chiefly, of metallic alumi- 
nium, very finely ground, and when an 
article is coated with it, that article is 
practically aluminium plated, and con- 
sequently weather and rust proof. It is 
being used a great deal on iron lamp- 
posts and fence railings of late, and, in 
fact, on all metal work that is exposed 
to the weather. Here, again, the metal 
has an assured future. 

Now these are substantially all the 
purposes of general interest for which 
the new metal has been found valuable 
up to this writing. It has a further field 
in certain combinations with other 
metals—that is, as an alloy—which will 
be mentioned later, but as a metal, its 
present usefulness is substantially con- 
fined to the purposes above stated. Is 
it, then, “ the metal of the future?” 

The weight of opinion seems to 
justify an affirmative answer. The list 
given above seems very short—fancy 
how the list of the applications of iron 
would spin out in comparison! On the 
other hand, would the record of the 
achievements in the arts of copper, zinc, 
silver, gold—of any metal other than 
iron—in fact, surpass it? And, upon 
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that standard of judgment does it not 
seem fair to say that the promise of the 
future is to place aluminium next to 
iron in industrial importance? That 
place is held to-day by copper. Copper’s 
importance in the industrial field is 
chiefly due to two things—first, its elec- 
trical properties, second, because it is 
one of the constituents of brass, a com- 
bination metal which probably has a 
wider range of uses than even copper 
itself. As stated, aluminium is already 
threatening copper in its electrical field, 
and, giving it the ally of an alloy, it may 
succeed in equalling brass in all its uses, 
as it does already in some of them. 
Aluminium can compete with copper in 
cost on at least equal ground, and there 
is every probability that it will shortly 
gain further advantage on this point. 
If, therefore, it can equal or surpass 
copper in copper’s chosen fields, and 
possesses, in addition, dominant strength 
in fields wherein copper cannot hope to 
compete, has not aluminium all the ele- 
ments that go to the making of a 
favourite in the race ? 

There seems to be little probability 
that aluminium will ever rise higher than 
second place in importance. It cannot 
compete with iron in any of iron’s prin- 
cipal lines of usefulness. In alloyed 
form it has been tried for structural 
purposes, but so far with indifferent suc- 
cess, unless under certain exceptional 
conditions. 

Its weak points are these: The pure 
metal is soft, is weak, melts at a com- 
paratively low temperature, and cannot 
be welded, brazed or soldered except 
with uncertainty and difficulty. It is 
softer than pure gold—in fact, very 
little harder than lead. It melts at a 
temperature that would barely serve to 
make iron red hot. Obviously, this is 
not a metal to be used for structural 
purposes. 

But it has been found that aluminium 
is affected to a remarkable extent by 
alloys of other metals. When hardness 
and strength are desired of it, it must 
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strike hands with its rival, copper. Alu- 
minium and copper make aluminium 
bronze, and for that metal there is a 
future simply glittering with rich possi- 
bilities. Aluminium bronze is hard as 
steel, strong as steel, much lighter and 
non-corrosive. It is, as yet, however, 
rather a costly metal. 

Aluminium alloys with all the metals 
except lead, and it may be that a com- 
bination will be hit upon that will give 
it the advantage over steel even for 
structural purposes, and that this com- 
bination can be brought down to the 
level of steel even in cost. But there 
is no present evidence of the probability 
of such an achievement. 

For purposes where lightness is de- 
sired to the exclusion of considerations 
of great strength and cost, aluminium 
to-day has no competitor. In this great 
field it stands absolutely alone, and its 
presence there transforms into possi- 
bilities what were only idle dreams be- 
fore its arrival. The airship of the future 
will be built of the metal of the future, 
and if we get the airship, as we un- 
doubtedly shall, it will be because alumi- 
nium made it possible. 

The metal has already been tried in 
marine work—notably in the case of the 
cup-yacht Defender—but not with en- 
couraging success. It was certainly a 
success in the case of the Defender, but 
that was an ideal case where expense 
did not count. In practical work it is 
found too costly as yet to compete with 
iron and wood. Moreover, it has certaiat, 
physical disabilities that are brought 
into disagreeable prominence in salt 
water. The metal is electropositive to a 
very high degree. That means that 
whenever it is brought into contact with 
any other of the common metals, in the 
presence of any acid or alkaline mois- 
ture, a galvanic couple is formed in 
which the aluminium is the metal at- 
tacked. In such cases it will corrode, 
and rapidly. It is eaten away by electro- 
lytic action, just as the zinc in an or- 
dinary battery is destroyed. Even by 
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itself, without the corrupting com- 
panionship of other metals, pure alumi- 
nium will not stand salt water, although 


_ many of its alloys are unaffected by it. 


This, then, is the case of Aluminium 
against Other Metals stated impar- 
tially. Is it the metal of the future? 

It is a metal as beautiful as silver, 
almost as malleable as gold, almost as 
ductile as copper, as untarnishable as 
tin, lighter than any of these, and in- 
finitely more abundant. It may be said 
with almost no departure from scientific 
accuracy, that aluminium possesses, or 
can be endowed with, all the properties 
of these metals that make them desir- 
able to man, and surpasses them all on 
two other points. It is markedly inferior 


to these only in the features of cheap- 
ness and strength, but it is gaining 
ground every day in both. 

The position of aluminium in im- 
portance and usefulness will be settled 
on the eventful balance between its 
merits and defects. That is a natural 
law, as applicable to a discovery as to 
a human being or a dog. Aluminium is 
the metal of the future within such lines 
as the future shall draw around its net 
advantages over other metals. Outside 
these lines, it might as well have re- 
mained in its original state, hugging its 
oxygen love in the peace of a clay bank. 
But the field described by these lines 
is already large, it is certain to be larger, 
and it may be largest of all. 
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Progression. 


By ELLA WHE 


In its giving and its 


ELER WILCOX. 
getting, 


In its smiling and its fretting, 


In its peaceful years 


of toiling, 


And its awful days of war. 

Ever on the world is moving 

And ali human life is proving 

It is reaching toward the purpose 
That the great God meant it for. 


Through its laughing and its weeping, 

Through its living and its keeping, 

Through its follies and its labors, 
Weaving in and out of sight. 


To the end from the 


beginning, 


Through all virtue and all sinning, 
Reeled from God’s great spool of Progress 
Runs the golden thread of light. 


All the darkness and the errors, 


All the sorrows and 


the terrors, 


Time has painted in the background 
On the canvas of the World. 

And the beauty of life’s story 

He will do in tones of glory. 

When these final blots of shadows 


From his brushes 


have been hurled. 
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Thinking it over. 


By AnnefStory Allen. 


HAVEN’T known the Lieutenant 
| long, but he and Rose have known 

each other since her pinafore days. 
I believe he thinks me Literary with a 
capital L. I rather blame Rose for that. 
He acts as if he were a little afraid of 
me. I wish he wasn’t. He is just back 
from South Africa, and I wanted to hear 
his account of what he had been doing 
there—something very well worth while, 
so the newspapers said—but he wouldn’t 
talk much. 

“Are you glad you're home?” I 
asked, unnecessarily. He smiled for 
answer, and, leaning back in his chair, 
looked about the room with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“The Aphrodite got into Southamp- 
ton Saturday,” he said; “I spent Sun- 
day with my sister ””"—this was Monday 
—*“ and came back to-day—on business.” 

Then he picked a piece of blue 
ribbon out cf Rosé’s work-basket. I 
never have a work-basket. I have some 
needles and thread in an ex-sweet-box. 

“What dainty little things she has!” 
he remarked. “Do you think she'll be 
in soon?” 

There was no need of a reply. The 
door opened and Rose came in. Such 
a sunshiny, bright-petalled Rose. She 
looked disgracefully pretty. Her hat, 
made by a little, unknown French 
milliner, who adores her, was a dream. 
Her grey, tailor gown, built by Isaac 
Rosenbaum, whose shop is zo¢ in Bond 
Street, had, as it clothed her slender 
shape, a Parisian air that belied its 
Hebraic origin. She carried a big bunch 
of yellow daffies. 

“ See, Cherie,” she cried ; “ spring has 
come.” 

Then she caught sight of the Lieu- 
tenant. 

“ Hello, Ted,” with a rush toward him, 
“ you dear old thing.” 

And the “dear old thing” managed 
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to find both her hands and to hold them 
a sufficiently long time, too. He finall 
let them go, and the daffies fell down 
and they must both pick them up. And 
when they raised their heads, if she 
hadn’t been as blind as a bat of as love 
could make her, she must have read in 
his eyes—But she said: 

“ How nice it is to see you,” and took 
off her hat and fluffed her hair into 
shape. She sat down on the couch and 
leaned back against the dark red pillows. 
Rose is of an artistic nature, and in- 
stinctively chooses the right attitude. [ 
sat on a low stool by the window, with 
my elbows on my knees. My shoulders 
were humped up, and I knew the light 
fell on my face through greenish yellow 
shades—the landlord will not change 
them. But it didn’t matter. The Lieu- 
tenant didn’t see me. He was looking 
at Rose. 

“ How does it feel to be a hero?” she 
inquired, saucily. 

“Don’t know.” 

“ Oh, don’t deny it. I read all about it. 
Or rather, Cherie read it to me,” she 
added, truthfully. “It was so brave,” 
she went on. “ We are so proud of you. 
Has he told you all about it?” turning 
to me. 

“ He won't tell me a word,” I said. 

“He always was obstinate. Well, 
Ted, how are laurel wreathes worn 
now?” Rose is frivolous sometimes. 

“In much the same way as golden 
crowns,” he replied, looking admuiringly 
at her yellow locks. Rose clapped her 
hands. 

“ Pretty good for a soldier fresh from 
South Africa,” she cried. 

The conversation was getting unin- 
teresting and I started to go. 

“You're not going back to work?” 
said Rose, pulling me down on the 
couch beside her. As I was then within 
his range of vision, the Lieutenant was 
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obliged to look at me. It was the first 
time that afternoon, I believe, that he 
had really seen me. 

“You must have met me before,” I 
said pertly. He irritated me. 

“You are pale,” he began. 

“You're not,” I interrupted. Indeed 
his face was as brown as an Indian’s. 
How good he was to look at! How 
could Rose have preferred—well, it’s not 
my affair. 

“I dropped into the club, Saturday,” 
Ted was saying. “Not many there. 
The fellows have begun to go into the 
country. Good golfing weather. I heard 
a bit of news, though, that staggered 
me, by Jove! Paul Center’s engaged to 
be married! Fancy old Paul!” 

“Why do you say, ‘Fancy old 
Paul?’” asked Rose in an indescribable 
voice. 

“Oh, I hardly know. Only Paul never 
seemed the marrying sort. Always went 
in for sport; horses and all that. Must 
have been sudden. He was all right 
when I went away.” 

“ He’s all right now,” said I. 

“Do you know the girl?” he asked 
quickly. 

“ Does she know 
gled. 

“What's the joke?” The Liéutenant 
looked puzzled. 

“Why don’t you tell him, Cherie?” 

Rose was fingering a heart-shaped 
locket, a foolish affair, given her re- 
cently. 

“Why don’t you tell him?” she re- 
peated. 

The Lieutenant looked at me and 
straightened himself in his chair. I saw 
that one hand held the bit of blue 
ribbon in an iron grip and the other was 
clenched on his knee. My heart ached 
for him. To come back from the long 
war and find the girl you love engaged 
to another man, and to such an unex- 
pected sort of man as Paul,—it was hard. 
His face turned white under its tan 
and his eyes looked appealingly into 
mine. 


” and Rose gig- 





“Tt isn’t,” he began, in a low voice. 

I nodded. 

“Yes,” I said; “ it is.” 

Rose still toyed. with the locket. 
Suddenly she pressed the spring and 
leaned toward the Lieutenant. 

“Tsn’t it a good likeness of him?” 
she asked. 

The Lieutenant bit his lip, looked 
from her happy, unconscious face to me, 
and back at the locket. He pulled him- 
self together with an evident effort, 
took Rose’s hand and kissed it tenderly. 

“How glad I am,” he said. “ You'll 
take an old friend’s good wishes, won't 
you?” 

* * * * * * * 

“Cherie,” said Rose suddenly,—we 
were at dinner and she was daintily 
peeling a tangerine. “Do you know, I 
believe Ted is in love.” 

She was deeper than I thought. She 
had seen it. 

“Nonsense,” said I. 
Neg 

“©, well, you needn’t be angry. I 
couldn’t help seeing. I’ve got eyes.” 

“How can you speak of it in that 
heartless way?” I asked, really disap- 
pointed. This was a side of Rose that 
I had never seen. She was always 
tender-hearted, except when she was 
unconsciously cruel. 

“ Heartless!” She dropped the little 
golden ball into her plate and stared 
at me out of two big, surprised grey 
eyes. “I didn’t mean to be heartless.” 
“Well, it sounded so”; I insisted; 
“to speak in that way of a man who 
loves a woman with all his heart and 
knows that the woman doesn’t love 
him re 

Rose leaned across the table. 

“But don’t you, Cherie?” she asked. 

“Don’t 1?” I gasped. 

“He’s such a dear boy,” she con- 
tinued. 

“ Such a dear boy! ” I echoed stupidly. 

“TI saw the look he gave you when 
you told him I was engaged to Paul. It 
was as though he envied our—our 


“You imagine 
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happiness. Tell me, dear, had you re- 
fused him?” 
“No, oh, no,” I insisted. 
“You're sure.” 
I nodded. 


“ But, Cherie, he’s certain to ask you ; 
I can tell—” she shook her head know- 


ingly—“ and till then, you'll—-think jt 
over, won’t you?” 

I looked into the honest grey eyes 
raised to mine. 

“ Till then,” I said gently, “I'll think 
it over.” ‘ 


The Golden Seekers. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 





I saw these dreamers of dreams go by, 


I trod in their footsteps a space ; 


Each marched with his eyes on the sky, 


Each passed with a light on his face. 


They came from the hopeless and sad, 


They faced the future and gold; 


Some the tooth of want’s wolf had made mad, 
And some at the forge had grown old. 
Behind them these serfs of the tool 
The rags of their service had flung ; 
No longer of fortune the fool, 


This word from each bearded lip rung: 


**Once more I’m a man! 


I am free! 


No man is my master, I say, 
To-morrow I fail, it may be— 


No matter, I’m freeman to-day,” 
They go to a toil that is sure, 


To despair and hunger and cold; 


Their sickness no warning can cure, 


They are mad with a longing for gold. 
The light will fade from each eye, 


The smile from each face ; 


They will curse the impassible sky, 


And the earth when the snow torrents race. 
' 


Some will sink by the way and be laid 
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In the frost of the desolate earth, 
And some will return to a maid, 
Empty of hand as at birth. 
But this out of all will remain— 


% 


They have lived and have tossed ; 
So much in the game will be gain, 


Though the gold of the dice has been lost. : 
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Zealand Beauties. 


By Vance Thompson. 


HERE were three people sitting 
over their afternoon tea in a 
small garden in Paris. On the 

side walls were little apricots, immature 

and hopeless; the peach-trees showed, 
between their leaves, pale little bulbs of 
fruit The 


guest. Again there was silence in the 
garden save for the little noise made 
by the trees whispering together—the 
apricot-tree talking to the seven pear- 
trees—and a doubtful noise from the 
small spaniel. The two men looked at 
each other as 
calmly as they 





cherries were 
all plucked and 
the grapes 
showed no 
signs of ripe- 
ning —it was 
August. 

Se the 
woman of 
thirty looked 
round the gar- 
den and said: 

“ This is the 
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month when 
everyone goes 
away from 


Paris—why are 
we here ?” 


When the | ees 
woman of 4 
thirty said, 


“Why are we 
here ?”’ she 
stamped her 
small foot and « 
looked at the 4 
two men ; then 
she took up her 
small dog in 
her lap and 
caressed the 
back of its 
head. There 
was silence for a little while. No 
one knew why we were there—neither 
the man who was supposed to be the 
lord of that household nor the small- 
brimmed young fellow from Oxford who 
sat about, distressingly meek, as his 





A Zealand Maiden. 
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could ; the lady 
said : 

“T will not 
go to Trouville 
—no, nor to 
Havre—l’ve 
had enough of 
Honfleur — but 
when I’ve had 
my bathing- 
suit made 
and all my 
friends are 
away —I will 
not stay in 








Paris another 
day—and I 
think ——<." 


The narrow- 
brimmed youth 
got up with a 
clever air of 
unconcern and 
walked down 
the gravelled 
path toward 
the apricot- 
tree; there he 
whistled blithe 
. operatic airs 

and thought of 

something else. 
Perhaps he thought of a slim little girl 
over in Kensington who should some 
day order him about ; but he never said 
a word—only he ate half-ripe apricots 
and disturbed his digestion. 

The woman of thirty looked across 
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the garden-table and said she would 
not go to Trouville or Ostend, no, nor 
to Jersey—she was tired of it all. 

Her lord and master knocked the red 
ash out of his pipe by hammering it on 
the iron garden-table; then, without a 
sign of fear—you would never have 
thought he was a married man—said he: 

“ Dearest, have the bags packed—we 
leave by the 
Gare Saint La- 


smoking the pipe, “ Hey, brother!” 

“Well, small brother,” said the big 
fellow, tapping his pipe on the table; 
“well, old chap, what is it?” 

“What's up?” asked the small 
brother; he was wearing a pale-pink 
shirt and a boating straw hat, indubi- 
tably from Oxford. 

“Get up to your room and pack your 
duds,” said the 
sombre gentle- 





zare to-morrow 
morning — the 
cab will be 
here at eight 
o'clock.” 

“Where are 
we going ?”’ 
asked the lady, 
with one of her 
bright smiles— 
and how that 
bright smile 
shimmered 
with curiosity ! 

‘‘Where? 
To escape the 
sum mer -re- 
sort |!” says the 
man, drawing 
hard at his 
pipe. 

Now _ these 
things must be 
said : 
the lord and 
master sat 
smoking his 
pipe and grin- 
ning ; the lady 
of that house 
bustled indoors 
and woke 
Marianne—and Marianne is the oldest 
(being seventy) and the most faithful 
(being Marianne) servant in Europe— 
and bade her see to the linen and the 
bags and heaven knows what not; 
meanwhile, the Oxford graduate, who 
was gorging himself on the unripe 
apricots, called out to the man who was 








Above the Market Place. 


man who was 
smoking the 
pipe, “for we 
leave here at 
eight o'clock in 
the morning for 
a place where 
never the foot 
of an Oxford 
graduate has 
trod. 

The young 
man from Ox- 
ford went away 
with athought- 
ful air, as 
though he were 
musing on the 
domestic tem- 
perament of a 
slim girl in 
Kensington. 
However, he 
was enough 
himself to call 
down from the 
balcony which 
crosses the first 
story of the 
house, “Shall 
I pack my 
frock -coat or 





my dress-suit ? ” 

“Pack a flannel shirt and a pair of 
trousers,” the man who was smoking his 
pipe in the garden yelled up. 


Eight o’clock; one cab came. Then 
another had to be brought by poor old 
Marianne for the excess luggage. So 
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Sisters. 


a swift ride to the Gare du Nord. 
“I hope you know where you're go- 


ing,” said the lady. 


The man said nothing; his narrow- 


brimmed brother said nothing; 


but 
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there was pathos in their eyes as they 
looked at her and at the little dog—a 
toy spaniel—in her arms. 

That day they journeyed only to 
Brussels. There was a fair there 
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A Zealand Figure. 


and people danced in the streets. So 
they tarried with the good burghers of 
Brussels and made merry. The next 
afternoon they went to Antwerp. Night 
was falling as they tucked themselves 
into the second-class compartment of a 
long train, headed by a puffy little 
green-and-gold engine. They rumbled 
through Antwerp and on out into the 
flat country and across canals and past 
sleepy villages; then darkness came ; 
the man slept, the woman slept, the little 
dog snored; only the young Oxfordian 
sat up alert and wide awake, noting 
down his impressions with a stylographic 
pen. A little before midnight the train 
stopped. It was tangled in a maze of 
canals and could go no farther. A dark 
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== little town among the waters; 
ry overhead a clamour of bells ring- 
ing the quarter-hour; a placid 
little Dutch boy in a blue cap and 
buttons—that was all. 

“Where are we?” the lady 
asked sleepily. 

“ Middleburg,” said the man 
with the pipe and many leather 
bags, “and this is the capital of 
Zealand.” 

“ And that language—what does 
that say?” 

“The language is supposed to 
be Dutch, but it isn't—it’s Zea- 
landese, and it’s very weird. Let's 
follow the boy and see what 
happens.” 

Lhe phlegmatic little boy led 
them through a tangle of canals 
and streets, each darker than the 
other, and brought them to a hotel. 
So they lay down in little feather- 
beds and tried to sleep—but the 
chimes wouldn’t have it. The bell- 
ringer of Middleburg is the 
noisiest genius on earth. Every 
quarter of an hour he rippled out 
a little tune just to show he was 
awake. The chimes from the 
abbey answered him ; the big bell 
from the town hall took it up and 
pounded out the hours; the town 
crier (who evidently thought that some 
one might want to know the time of 
night) came by at regular intervals 
shouting cheerily, “Three o'clock and 
all's well—four o’clock—five o’clock— 
Six. 

The woman tossed on her bed and 
said things about Zealand and matri- 
mony; the small dog yapped; the 
man sat by the window and smoked 
gloomily; in his room across the hall 
the youth from Oxford noted down his 
impressions and wrote letters destined 
to be delivered to a young woman in 
some street or other in Kensington. 
Finally dawn came up in those parts 
of the world. After breakfast they got 
into a post-wagon, driven by a very old 
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man in knee-breeches, a velvet jacket 
and a tall black hat, and parted with 
the musical town of Middleburg. 

They journeyed along a tree-shaded, 
brick-paved road, between fat fields, 
where black-and-white cattle stood as 
they do in the Dutch pictures. The old 
shite horse trotted on sedately, taking 

sf The driver smoked his pipe, 


js ease. 

though the whole diligence was 
plastered over with signs: “Niet 
Rooken.” An hour’s ride brought them 


to Serooskerke, a quaint little village of 
brick houses with white - and - green 
blinds, a church, and an old tavern under 
the trees. There they stopped to rest. 
The old driver watered the old horse 
and gave himself a drink of jenever. 
The travellers munched large slates of 
chocolate. And here something hap- 
pened. 

Three Zealand beauties climbed up 
into the diligence, spread their broad 
petticoats and sat down side by side. 
They were what we had come up into 
Zealand to see, and we stared at them 
with wide eyés. What to us were the 
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Dressed for a Feast-Day. 


dunes and dykes—even that famous 
dyke of West Kapelle, which holds back 
the North Sea from sweeping over 
Holland and has cost more than though 
it had been built of solid silver? What 
cared we for the picturesqueness of Veer 
or the legends of the old monkery of 
Westhove? The proper study of man- 
kind is woman. So we stared wide-eyed 
at the three girls of Zealand. In man’s 
stupid way I must try and describe their 
costumes—ah, why was I not appren- 
ticed to the dressmaking trade in my 
youth ?—as best I can. First of all, then, 
the Zealand girls are tall and shapely, 
rather slender in build, blonde and blue- 
eyed, with hale and healthy skins, 
stained by sun and sea-wind. They hold 
themselves very erect, for they have 
borne the yoke on their shoulders, two 
heavy milk-pails depending on either 
side. They wear multiple petticoats— 
how many I dare not conjecture. Wash- 
ington Irving in his “knickerbocker ” 
has made a shrewd guess on this sub- 
ject; and the costume is older than the 
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Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, 
older than the books of Erasmus, old 
as the monkery of Westhove. Far back 
as the antiquary can go he finds the 
Zealand girl wearing innumerable bulg- 
ing petticoats. Over all she hangs a 
black skirt, clasped at the waist with 
heavy silver buckles. Her bodice is a 
close-fitting, sleeveless affair. It is black, 
too, and fastened with clasps of beaten 
silver. Her naked arms are tanned by 
the sun and wind browner than her 
wholesome face. Round her neck is a 
thick band of carved silver, broad as a 
mastiff’s collar. 

But it is neither the bodice, the velvet 
shoes with silver buckles nor the volu- 
minous petticoats that make the Zealand 
girl the beauty she is—she, the last 
picturesque figure in the drab landscape 
of the modern, equalitarian world—so 
much as her head-dress. I wish I had 
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been apprenticed to a lady’s hair-dresser 
in my youth, merely that I might fitly 
describe this wonderful coiffure. It was 
Janke who showed me how it was all 
constructed, as the diligence rumbled on 
toward Domburg, that sunny morning. 
First, then, the hair is drawn up behind 
and twisted into what Englishwomen 
not improperly call a “bun.” Then it¢ 
is combed up in front in a Japanese way 
and made fast by a silver comb, or rather 
a circular silver band. Now from the 
ends of the silver band project curlicues 
of gold wire, which terminate in broad 
gold ornaments; these hang at the 
temples and cheeks. Last of all, the 
Zealand girl draws on an inner cap and 
an outer cap of spotless white linen; 
thus attired she faces the world. 

Here in this unknown corner of 
Europe the picturesque is making its 
last stand — against machine - made 
clothes and the fashion paper, against 
the shirt-waist and the tailor-made skirt 
—and now that the eternal tourist has 
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come and snap-shotted it, one may fore- 
tell its end. In a little while it, too, will 
yanish. The little girls will disdain 
wooden shoes and six petticoats. Jan 
will sneer at knee-breeches and follow, 
@ar off, the Paris fashion in trousers. 
The boys will discard their ancestral 
silver belts and their china pipes and 
wear braces and smoke cigarettes. Al- 
ready that future is darkening over the 
little island of Walcheren in Zealand, 
which is the outpost of Holland. A sane 
and healthy civilisation—but it must 
perish in order to make way for some- 
thing which is, shall we say, progress. 
Janke and Mattyn and Betje will be, 
I am sure, the mothers of little Zea- 
landers who will wear corsets and use 
telephones and automobiles. 

The diligence jogs on; this is Ost 
Kapelle—yonder are the old Roman 
bridge and the old monkery; and now 
there comes the keen odour of the salt 
North Sea, and the brown dunes and thie 
brown sands are all about us—Domburg. 
The old horse strikes quite a lively gait 
as he drags us through the narrow 
streets of the little town and into the 
tree-shaded garden of the Schuttershof. 
The three hale Zealand girls say “ Goed’ 
dag!” and sail away with their multiple 
petticoats. 

The lady sits down under a tree and 
calls for lemonade ; the Oxfordian goes 
on taking snap-shots and writing letters 
to Kensington ; the little dog makes a 
fool of herself by antagonising a red 
bantam rooster; and the stout gentle- 
man with the pipe orders soles and beef- 
steaks ‘to be served in large quantities at 
yonder table in the garden. : 

My first visit to Domburg—this little 
wind-swept hamlet on the edge of the 
North Sea—belonged to the long ago, 
before there were a bathing-pavilion or 
bath-machines, before the Queen of 
Roumania and Prince Bibesco and the 
others had discovered it; yet on this 
occasion I did not find it greatly 
changed. A few brick hotels, a deserted 
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club-house, the villa of “ Carmen Sylva” 
—these could not take away the eternal, 
though shifting, beauty of dunes and 
grey seas, of cowering village and 
shouldering dykes. The peasants were 
still the same—frank men and honest 
women, dressed in their antique garb 
and wearing their hereditary jewellery. 
Perhaps the village street was a little 
gayer. Indeed, I noticed a very smart 
barber’s shop with fat bottles of Dutch 
perfumes in the window. At the tavern, 
too, it was rumoured that there was a 
billiard-table in town. Despite all this 
and the bath-machines and the pavilion, 
the beach was just as it had always been. 
Those who took the sun on the sand 
were the good burghers and peasants of 
the island of Zealand, with perhaps a 
dozen or two adventurers from Rotter- 
dam or Dordrecht. There were never 
more than fifty on the broad, shelving 
sand or in the sea. To see the peasant 
girls kilt up their skirts—their multiple 
skirts—and wade seaward at low tide, 
against the setting sun, is to see, I dare 
say, as pretty a picture of girlish grace 
as is discernible outside of an opera- 
house. Four of these hale, sunburnt 
girls came down one evening, and the 
Oxford man snap-shotted them as they 
crossed the sands arm in arm. A 
moment later they were out where the 
surly seas met the sand and, mysteri- 
ously kilted, were dipping for immature 
crawfish. 

Stately girls, and straight as a spear, 
fresh as a winter morning. 

Not in Mayfair nor in the Champs 
Elysées nor in Fifth Avenue will you 
find such a carriage, such a gait, such a 
proud lift of the head and aristocratic 
pose of back and shoulder—ah, they 
have “deportment,” that art which Mr. 
Turveydrop fancied was lost forever 
when his friend George IV. died. I 
mean this quite seriously. Until I knew 
these richly garbed, jewelled peasant 
girls of Zealand, I never knew what a 
grande dame might be. Vaguely now 
I begin to understand what the charm 
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of the Pompadour must have been. So 
le few women can walk! So few women 
have heads and shoulders! So few 
women know how to “stride” like the 
goddess in the old poem. 

Where did they get their blood? 
Whence came this look of race? 

The men have it as well as the 
women. These peasants are slim, tall, 
clean-shaven, with the look of Romans. 
You ask yourself whether these men are 
the real Dutchmen, those who sailed 
with Van Ruyter, and if it is their sons 
who were fighting in the Transvaal; or 
if the floods of Roman and Spanish con- 
quest that swept over these islands may 
not have left here the best of all Rome 
and Spain had to leave the world. 
Whatever the race be, you may be sure 
of this: Here behind the dunes and 
dykes of Zealand the antique beauty of 
women and the classic beauty of men 
is making its last stand against 
modernity. In a little while there will 
be no Zealand more. Betje and Janke 
and Mattyn will be enfranchised into 
boyish bicycle trousers—the antique 
type of womanhood you will find only 
in museums and galleries. 

All these things the man said to the 
graduate as they lay on the sand after 
a rouse with the North Sea. The Oxford 
man retorted with some heat that even 
if London girls were not as tall as bean- 
poles and did not wear ten petticoats, 
so far as real beauty went 

Never mind the discussion ; it is not 
much to the purpose. From a group of 
peasants sunning themselves near by 
came forward a slim, muscular fellow, 
dressed in a black-broadcloth jacket 
fastened with a big silver brooch, in 
decent black trousers and wooden shoes. 
He had left his tall, brimless hat lying 
on the sand. As he came up, he made 
a military salute by bringing his hand 
up to his temple. His clean-shaven face 
was fine and intelligent. He smiled a 
little. 

“Tf ye’ll pardon me,” said he—and I 
give you my word that he spoke English 
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and that he spoke that heterogeneous 
tongue with a broad Irish accent—*] 
dunno the London gurrils, but the 
gurrils of Sheboygan 4 

We sat up, the Oxford man and I; 
indeed, to hear a Zealand peasant talk 
English with an Irish accent was enough 
to startle any one. 

“The gurrils of Sheboygan,” he went 
on, making a seat for himself in the 
sand and taking his ease, “ar’ not 
domestic, they ar’ not. If ye ask me 
advice, what is it? It is sody-water an’ 
ice-crame.” é 

Then he gave his theories of the 
American girl and her Zealand rival, 
but for the moment I was more in- 
terested in the adventures of this Dutch- 
man from Sheboygan. This was his 
story—if you will pardon me for hot 
telling it in his Irish-Zealandese way. 
He was a peasant here in the island of 
Walcheren, working on a polder-farm— 
that is, one of those black, alluvial lands 
reclaimed from the marshes. The par- 
ticular Betje he loved proved unkind, 
as Betjes will. So he madly determined 
to go forth into the world. In his 
desperation he vowed he would go and 
find a railway-train—ay, and ride on it! 
—and even adventure his life on a 
steamship. All this he did. He reached 
New York. There no one, oddly enough, 
could speak Zealandese. Luckily he fell 
in with an amiable man at the Emi- 
grants’ Office who introduced him to 
another amiable man at the Barge 
Office, and within a few hours he found 
himself on a railway-train, bound for 
he knew not where. With him were a 
frightened mob of Swedes, Italians, 
Hungarians, Polacks, Germans—none 
knew where he was going. The third 
day they found themselves in Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin. They were taken toa 
lodging-house. The next day they were 
put to work on the railroad. They had 
an Irish boss and they worked. My good 
Zealander worked in Sheboygan for 
two years and a half, making roads and, 
if I am not mistaken, digging sewers. 
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Incidentally he learned to talk Irish, 
with a Donegal accent. He came back 
a poorer but a wiser man. The particular 
Betje was still unkind, but he found, as 
we all have to find, that there are other 
Betjes in Zealand. Now he is,content ; 
he digs in the fat earth, lives in a house 
with white-and-green blinds, and wears 
silver buckles on holidays. 

“It is a ha-ard life the women of She- 
boygan lead a man, they do,” he re- 
marks, “ an’ for beauty—arrah! Did yez 
ever see anything like that?” he adds, 
as a small red-faced girl of three or four 
comes toddling to him in innumerable 
skirts and wooden shoes. 

She was his oldest—a fine gurril! 

Then as his youngster romped over 
him, he explained to us his philosophy 
of beauty, which differs, as you will 
notice, from that of the estimable M. 
Cousin: “No woman can be beautiful 
unless she ates well and slapes well and 
has got man or child to love.” 

‘Tis a fine saying that, my Zealand 
brother; I wish I had thought of it 
myself. It goes pretty nearly to the 
heart of the question. I should like to 
think that Betje, Janke, Mattyn and all 
of them sleep well, eat well, and love 
well man or child. 

Indeed, I dare say they do, or they 
would never carry themselves so 
proudly under the grey skies of Zea- 
land. 

At night in the garden of the Schut- 
tershof there are diverse things to do. 
If you are a small three-pound spaniel, 
you may worry the bantam-cock. If you 
are just out of college, you may order 
lemon-squashes and a candle at a far- 
away table and write (with a patent pen) 
endless letters to some one with an ad- 
dress labelled W. in London. If you 
chance to be a stout, easy-going gentle- 
man, you will look at the stars and 
smoke your pipe, thanking the Lord you 
are not as others are, who sweat in 





the hot cities of the world But 

And it is a very strange thing how 
life goes limping along on buts——. 

But, then, if you happen to be a 
bright-eyed woman of thirty, you will 
make an epigram and say: “ Domburg 
is the Cinderella of summer-resorts.” 

“I trust the prince will never come 

with the slipper,” says the man with the 
pipe. 
“ But what in the world can we do 
here?” asks the lady abruptly. “ i’ve 
got all my seaside dresses, and your 
brother has all kinds of shirts and 
clothes and hats. I really think you 
would like me to wear ten petticoats 
and wooden shoes and carry pails of 
wnilk.” 

The man laid down his pipe and 
called the landlord and talked to him 
like a Dutch uncle. The next day the 
diligence which had carried them into 
Domburg a week before jolted them 
back to the railway-trains and post- 
offices, civilisation and all that sort of 
thing. 

The lady said brightly, “ We will get 
the night-train for Brussels—and _ to- 
morrow, hey! for Ostend!” The Ox- 
ford man was so busy noting down im- 
pressions of windmills and black-and- 
white cows he forgot to answer. The 
little dog stretched herself and yawned 
as one who should say, “ Really, I should 
like to have another go at that bantam- 
cock, but this place is beastly uncivilised 
—I wish I could get a broiled chop, 
properly done.” The man with the pipe 
said nothing ; indeed, there was nothing 
to say. Still, he was permitted to smoke 
many pipes, as the train went southward, 
and to dream of the gorse-covered 
dunes, the shouldering seas, the surf 
and the sand, the hale, stalwart girls 
and sunburnt, erect women—all that 
makes up this Domburg in Zealand, 
which is the Cinderella of summer- 
resorts. 
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L 
AVANAGH 
stool  lean- 
ing against 
the door of 
the summer 
ball - room 
with the ex- 
pression 
usual to a 
man at a 
masked 
dance, one 
of mingled 
boredom and 
S u s picion. 
There was 
the gleam of 
an intent 
wate h- 
fulness in his 


I eyes, how- 
iy ever, which 

bee oe tallied with 
= ‘ iy (2 his state of 

CINE mind, for he 


hoped to see 
among _ the 
crowd of dominoes one figure that would 
repay his folly in having come. 

He was quite content to be left in 
the nearest approach to solitude such a 
crowd permits, and there was that in his 
general bearing which did not encourage 
advances. 

He had at all times a well-appointed 
air, of being used to the best of the 
things of this world, an air on which it 
took considerable self-confidence to in- 
trude, and though he was better-looking 
than most of the men about him, with 
height and elegance of carriage, he had 
deep-set, chilling grey eyes that women 
were not inclined to impose on 
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If it had been a year earlier in his life, 
his face would have expressed a readi- 
ness to be amused, a willingness to keep 
his end up, and an absence of incon- 
venient chivalry, that put him swiftly 
on easy terms with that half of the sex 
who prefer to be admired rather than 
respected. But Cavanagh’s face wore 
that expression no longer. There had 
come a change in him, and it was with 
this change that his thoughts were 
occupied as he scanned the whirl ol 
dancers. 

The night was wearing on, and there 
was not an alleviation to hope for. The 
supper is never good at a watering- 
place, and as Cavanagh remembered 
this last fact afresh, his manner to an 
aggressive mask who sought his com- 
pany was unpleasantly morose and dis- 
couraging, and she left him with that 
frank expression of her poor opinion of 
him that is one of the features of such 
an evening. 

Just at this moment of darkness came 
the dawn-—in other words, he saw the 
object of his search flitting within ten 
feet of him and alone. Three long steps 
brought him to her; he laid a detaining 
hand upon her fluttering black garment 
—even here Cavanagh did not dare to 
touch the gloved hand that was near 
his. 

“What haste, 
asked. 

She stopped, hesitated, would have 
gone on had he not maintained his hold 
upon her dress. 

“Do not leave me,” he pleaded. “I 
am having such a miserable time! I am 
looking for an affinity, and I can’t even 
find an attraction! Perhaps you are my 
lodestar—do let me talk to you and 
guess at your charm. Be good, be kind, 


pretty mask?” he 
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be charitable.” He spoke half laughing, 
half in earnest; the mask fixed her 
inscrutable eyes on him and again 
hesitated. 

“I have seen you,” she whispered. 
Her voice, very low and sweet, changed, 
and yet his heart leaped at this confir- 
mation of his hazarded guess. “I don’t 
know where, but somewhere. I shall 
remember; you also may remember. 
We had better seek strangers for our 
evening’s amusement.” 

“Why?” urged Cavanagh. “You 
don’t really know me, I certainly do not 
know you—I am sure of this—but an 
hour later and we will have changed all 
that! We will reveal hidden places in 
our characters which will make an even- 
ing worth living. Come, I found a quiet 
corner when I first came, even in this 
hurly-burly—come, we will sit and talk. 
I feel a longing to listen to your voice 
again. If you refuse me, I shall commit 
some outrage on this motley company 
and stop their jingling music.” She 
stood gazing at him curiously, and now 
laughed to herself. 

“TI was mistaken,” she answered in 
her stealing whisper. “I have certainly 
never seen you before ; the man I knew 
was quite another man. Come. Cer- 
tainly I will go with you. Where is 
your corner?” 

Ca@#anagh drew her hand through his 
arm. 

“See,” he murmured in her ear as they 
walked among the dancers, “ they make 
way for us, they know by instinct that 
to-night Folly has beaten Wisdom and 
brought together what her Majesty 
Discretion would have kept apart ”—he 
felt her hand move on his arm, and 
added, looking down at her—“has 
brought together inflammable stuff and 


a flame.” 

She laughed. “Are you inflam- 
mable?” she said. “Your face belies 
you.” 


He recognised the note of relief in 
her voice. “She feared I knew her,” he 
thought. “If I keep her convinced that 
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I do not, I may say anything. If she 
suspects for a moment that I do, | can 
say nothing.” 

He drew a chair forward out of the 
darkness at the extreme end of the long 
porch, where a jut in the framing of 
the house protected them somewhat 
from the laughing horde of pleasure- 
seekers, and as she seated herself, placed 
his chair as close to hers as propriety 
would permit ; and Cavanagh’s ideas of 
propriety were elastic. She was no 
prude, apparently, for she permitted thus 
much of freedom, and when he leaned 
forward and looked long into her eyes, 
met his glance without faltering. 

“You cannot tell very much, can 
you?” she said at last. “I have an 
unfair advantage—I can look for the 
falsity or truth of your speeches in your 
face.” 

“Do you think a man’s face is never 
a mask?” asked Cavanagh, and 
laughed. “ You are a lovely, ignorant 
creature, mask and all, you are less than 
my match. But first I want to know one 
thing—the colour of your eyes? Surely 
that isn’t much to ask. I can see your 
rounded chin, a tendril of your curly 
hair ”—she put up her hand quickly as 
she spoke, and he caught it gently in 
his, and detaining it, looked at it 
steadily. “ A little hand, too,” he added ; 
“T am in luck to-night.” 

She drew her fingers away and gave 
a sort of shake of her graceful shoulders. 

“You are very personal in your im- 
pertinences,” she said, lightly, but with 
a note underneath that he recognised 
and wished passionately might have 
been absent. “How many women have 
you complimented this evening on their 
chins and their hands? ” 

He leaned back in his chair and folded 
his arms. “Not one,” he answered 
slowly, “not one! To tell the truth, I 
was looking for a ‘ particular she’ whom 
I could not discover, the most lovely 
woman in the world, whom I worship 
from afar; but you have made me be- 
tray my allegiance.” 
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‘** Will{youStake in}Mrs." Featherstone ?’ ”* 


She played with the black Japanese “ Call halt,” interrupted Cavanagh. “I 
fan she carried. “So,” she said, “you am quite happy. I did want to talk to 
are really wanting to talk to another another woman, but for the first time for. 
woman, while | am wasting my——” many months she has a rival. You have, 
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as she has, a special subtle magic that 
makes me love you just to see you.” He 
laughed at his own extravagant words, 
but he did not deprive them of the 
power to bring an added colour to her 
face; in a gleam of light from the 
coloured lantern over their heads he saw 
it, on the bit of her cheek visible. 

“You are an easy conquest,” she re- 
sponded, “and, I’ll chance it, as easily 
lost.” 

“T wish to heaven I were,” returned 
the young man with a sudden, impetu- 
ous bitterness. I have loved another 
man’s wife for six months now without 
a word having passed between us that 
might not have been addressed to her 
butcher, her baker, her candlestick- 
maker, and it looks very much as 
though I should persevere in my folly 
indefinitely.” 

There was a moment’s silence be- 
tween them. “ Will she care? Will she 
question me?’ thought Cavanagh. 

“Does it amuse you to be made a 
confidante at a half-hour’s notice?” he 
went on, with another laugh that only 
made his words more serious. “I wish 
you would act the part of fairy god- 
mother, take off your mask and make 
me fall in love with you and safe out of 
my trouble. Perhaps you might be 
taught to like me, while she—she is in 
love with her husband.” 

“In love with her husband?” re- 
peated the mask. “ Would you have it 
otherwise? Is it such a very common 


-thing that we can afford to barter it? 


You had much better forget her and 
think of—of me, for instance, who am 
unattached and will repay you better. 
Besides, there is generally something 
wrong with married women when young 
men fall in love with them; she is pro- 
bably a vain coquette, if you only knew 
a” 


“ My chance,” thought Cavanagh. “I 
wish she were,” he answered. “ Instead, 
she is what I never believed in till I 
knew her; spotless as the stars, true as 
the stars, fair as the stars—you see, if 
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I am not an original lover, | am a 
thorough one. But don’t let us talk of 
her—rather of you. I hope you have 
blue eyes; hers are brown—that you 
have fair hair; hers is chestnut—that 
you will let me kiss your white hand; 
she would never permit me even to press 
hers—it belongs to her eternal God- 
frey.” 

“ Godfrey?” 
whispering voice. 

Cavanagh bit his lips; he was an ex- 
cellent actor. “James, George, Henry, 
what you will,” he said. “And now let 
us forget everything in the world but 
yourself and myself.” He leaned for- 
ward and again possessed himself of 
her hand, but she drew it from him and 
stood up. 

“The night is hot,” she said, “and 
it is time for some cooling thing to eat 
or drink. Take me to the supper room,” 
and she laid her hand on his arm. 

Cavanagh had risen also, and now 
piloted her through the crowd. Finding 
a chair, he left her and made his way to 
the crowded supper-table. As _ he 
reached it, he felt a light touch upon his 
shoulder. It was the mask. 

“ Come over there,” she said, pointing 

to the end of the room not far from 

‘them. “It’s cooler; there is a window.” 
' Cavanagh looked to where an open 
window showed the black night outside. 
A group of men stood near it at a small 
table. 

She left him, and crossing to where 
they stood, touched one of them on the 
arm. He turned; all four of them faced 
her. Cavanagh knew them—Feather- 
stone, Harmor, Carter and Davidge. 
They had been sailing all day ; the flush 
of the wind and sun was on their faces ; 
but something was added, too, by the 
wine that had filled their empty glasses. 

She made them a courtesy. “Good- 
evening, gentlemen,” she said. “ Is there 
no room for a woman at your table?” 
Her whisper had changed; she spoke 
in a high, level voice that Cavanagh felt 
he should never have recognised had he 





repeated the mask’s 
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not already known her. 

Featherstone bowed deeply and laid 
his hand on his heart. 

“We are charmed, Princess,” he said. 
“May I present my companions-in- 


arms? We swear allegiance at a 
moment’s notice. Chair we have none 
to offer—may I suggest the table?” 

For answer, she swept the glasses to 
one side and seated herself lightly on 
the end of the wooden table. “ Thank 
you,” she said; “I appreciate your 
hospitality.” 

There was a burst of approbation 
from all four of them, and Cavanagh 
snatched up a plate of chicken from the 
supper-table and, joining the group, 
stood before her. 

“ Are you deserting me for these sea- 


** Cavanagh threw himself down beside her.” 





faring men?” he cried. “They are 
fickle and will forget you. Besides, you 
have a rival with them already here,” 
and he pointed to their glasses. 

“ Not a bit of it,” protested Davidge. 
“We'll smash them if the Princess so 
orders.” 

“You see,” said the mask, “these 
gentlemen discovered my rank at once, 
and you after half an hour remained in 
ignorance of it. I shall first raise them 
all to the peerage, turn their heads, and 
then ask one of them to escort me 
home.” 

Another enthusiastic outburst from 
her court, and Cavanagh, in the 
moments of badinage that followed, 
made out what it was that he had not 
understood in Godfrey Featherstone’s 
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face. He had been drinking—not so 
much that he could not talk, laugh, and 
by the law of his nature behave like a 
gentleman, but his hand was very un- 
steady and his balance even not quite 
perfect. Cavanagh hated his handsome, 
flushed face for the reason that it re- 
tained its native nobility, even though 
the lines of the mouth were weakened 
and the wide eyes dimmed. 

He thrust forward and, gently catching 
her gown, tried to win her back again. 

“It’s hot in hére.” He spoke low and 
the mask alone heard him, for the other 
men had turned to fill their glasses. 

“Come, leave these men. Have you 
forgotten your promise to——” 

The domino laughed, and slipping 
from her seat, put one hand through 
Featherstone’s arm. “ Princesses always 
forget,” she returned, “and I am going 
to dance with this present fancy of 
mine, whom I create an earl that he may 
be worthy of the privilege. His 
name ?” She turned to Davidge. 

“Godfrey Featherweight,” was the 
laughing rejoinder. 

“A most excellent title! My Lord 
Featherweight and I will tread a 
measure,” and before Cavanagh and the 
others quite understood her intention, 
she had drawn Featherstone some dis- 
tance across the room. A moment more 
and they saw him try laughingly to 
lead her to the dancing-room, but she 
had changed her fickle mind, it seemed, 
for they disappeared in the darkness of 
the porch together. 

It was half an hour later that 
Cavanagh stood in his bedroom in the 
dark, looking out at the water below 
the hotel, black, and shining with a 
streak of white where it met the beach. 

“Shall I ever find another woman like 
that,” he thought, “who will cover my 
follies with such tenderness and yet 
permit herself none? O that I had 
never met her, never guessed what it is 
to love her!” He turned back into 
the room, and undressing, lit a cigar- 
ette, and setting his candle by his 
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bed, read himself to sleep. 
II. 

The Featherstone’s piazza had every 
charm of a piazza and all the advantages 
of aroom. With the Persian lattices to 
interpose between you and the sun, and 
like friendly clouds roll away when un- 
needed; the blue-and-white rugs and 
chintz-covered cushions ; the light bam- 
boo tables and long chairs; books and 
magazines; a vase filled with flowers— 
what more can you ask on a warm sum- 
mer afternoon except iced tea?—and 
that also was not lacking. 

Mrs. Featherstone sat upright in her 
lounging-chair. She was stirring the 
tea; it looked very black and strong. 
Miss Dabney, who lay stretched at ease 
near by, was stirring nothing; physical 
exertion of any kind she never made if 
it could be avoided. 

The silence was broken by the latter. 

“So,” she began, lazily clasping her 
arms above her head—“ so our peaceful 
and unregenerate state is over; we are 
letting the serpent in our Eden—for 
which act of folly all the blame is yours.” ~ 
She looked aggressively at her hostess, 
who returned her gaze with no meek- 
ness of expression. 

“Laura,” she said, “let us have it 
plainly understood now: I will not have 
Lewis Farrell badgered.” 

“Will not?” Miss Dabney’s voice 
sounded inquiring. 

“Will not or won't, whichever you 
like best.” Mrs. Featherstone’s dark 
eyes shone as she regarded her guest. 
“You have a bad, malicious look,” she 
added, “and I don’t intend Lewis’s one 
miserable week to be ruined by your 
wickedness. He isn’t to be run, or rig- 
ged, or any of those disagreeable things 
you have such queer names for.” 

Miss Dabney broke into a happy 
laugh. “Good gracious! I shall write a 
book called ‘ The Saint and the Spitfire,’ 
and you shall stand for both characters. 
No respectable young married woman 
ought to care enough about the happi- 
ness of any unattached young man, even 
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a parson, to lose her temper.” 

Her hostess returned to her stirring. 
“If that is a canon of respectability,” 
she said, “I abandon any title to it. 
And now, Laura, remember,” she added, 
rising, as she heard wheels at the side of 
the house, voices and steps, “ you would 
come here while Lewis was to be here, 
and you must abide by my laws of 
hospitality, not yours.” She crossed the 
piazza and stood between the fluttering 
curtains of the French window waiting 
for the two men who advanced toward 
her. Featherstone stood aside and let 
the new-comer take the two hands out- 
stretched to him. 

“ My dear Lewis,” said Mrs. Feather- 
stone. 

Godfrey Featherstone felt the gentle 
tenderness of her voice echo within him. 
He looked at her with an expression 
that made Miss Dabney stare. “It 
is a queer world,” she thought; “there 
are even men in it in love with their 
wives.” Then her eyes rested on Farrell. 
He still held one of Mrs. Featherstone’s 
hands in his: he was gazing down into 
her eyes from his lanky height of six 
feet two with the look of a man who 
drinks from a friendly spring. 

“If you knew,” he was saying—“ if 
you knew what it is like to be here. To 
get away from the heat and horror of 
the lower city to this haven of blue sky 
and green fields. To catch a glitter of 
the sea from the carriage-window and 
breathe the salt air again.” He drew a 
deep breath, and she led him out on 
the piazza. 

“Say good-day to that lazy creature,” 
she said, “and then sit down in this 
comfortable chair, which I have had 
great difficulty in keeping for you; 
Laura wished to use it as a footstool,” 
and they all laughed. Miss Dabney’s 
views of comfort were well understood. 

“Tea?” As she began pouring out 
the amber-coloured liquid, she looked 
first at Laura, then at Farrell, then at 
Godfrey. 

“Rather! What a question!” It was 
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Godfrey who answeted het. “ Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead that he 
doesn’t like afternoon tea? Not only 
tea, but then tea and after that tea.” He 
drank olf the beverage as he spoke, and 
then, vaulting the piazza railing, turned 
to the stables. “I'll come back for 
more,” he called out gaily as he went off. 

Miss Dabney looked after him over 
the top of her cup. “ He’s so excessive!” 
she said. “He's a berserker spoiled. 
His colours are all barbaric.” 

Farrell’s eyes met hers. “ I don’t agree 
with you in the least,” he said. “I con- 
sider Godfrey an advanced product of 
civilisation. Do you think his manners 
were made in the midst of a Scandina- 
vian row? I have never known any one 
whose behaviour was as intrinsic a part 
of his soul as his.” 

“His soul?” repeated Miss Dabney. 
“ Oh, I don’t know anything about that. 
Your terms are too technical for me. | 
shouldn’t know one if | saw it.” 

Her hostess broke into a spontaneous 
laugh. “The strict truth for once, 
Laura,” she said, her eyes shining. “ She 
is a hamadryad,” she went on, turning to 
Farrell. “ Don’t you think so? A thing 
born of the earth and sun—with modern 
views of dress and some other things.” 

“Who is a hamadryad?” said another 
voice, and Cavanagh stepping out 
through the window, and shaking hands 
with his hostess, bowed to the other two. 
“Not Miss Dabney. She is a cockney. 
You can’t be both.” 

“Why not?” Miss Dabney sat up. 
“Come, Mr. Cavanagh, if you think you 
can come on a hot summer's afternoon 
and dictate my limitations to me, you 
have reckoned without your——” 

* Dabney,” finished Godfrey, looking 





in on them over the piazza railing. g 


“ How are you, Cavanagh? I’m just off 
to the club to see about a pony for 
Davidge. How’s business?” 
Cavanagh stirred his tea a moment, 
then turned his keen eyes to his host's 
face. “All bad,” he answered deli- 
berately, and there was a moment’s 
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silence. 

“Now, Godfrey, if you begin to talk 
business I shall have to get up and go 
away. Please stop.” Miss Dabney had 
sunk back in her chair, her eyes shining 
between her heavy lids. 

“Very well, I won't. It’s too hot for 
business, anyhow,” he answered, and re- 
filled his glass. 

“That’s better than having business 
too hot for you,” the girl retorted. 
“And now let us have a nice conversa- 
tion on a cool, low level. Mountain 
heights are barred, marshes preferred. 
And Mr. Cavanagh is chosen to begin 
it, as he is the nearest approach to a 
pagan we have. I should have chosen 
Godfrey, but Mr. Farrell says he has a 
soul, and he ought to know.” 

Cavanagh laughed. “Mrs. Feather- 
stone, I came for that walk you pro- 
mised me, and I propose we begin it 
at once. I object to being called 
marshy and low.” 

She turned to Farrell. 

“ Are you too tired?” she asked. 

He hesitated. “I am not at all too 
tired,” he answered, “but may I get a 
dip in the sea first ? ” 

“You poor fellow,” Mrs. Featherstone 
exclaimed—“ of course. How inhospit- 
able of me not to have thought of it! 
We will all go down with you to the 
bath-houses and wait while you bathe, 
and walk afterward ”—which they pro- 
ceeded to do, amid a shower of remons- 
trances from Miss Dabney; who, how- 
ever, accompanied them, while Godfrey 
rode off to the polo-field. 

It was after six when Cavanagh found 
himself alone with Mrs. Featherstone, 
sauntering along the hard, firm beach, 
Farrell and Miss Dabney some distance 
in front of them. He had considerable 
power of enjoying the moment; he 
looked about him at the beauty of the 
sea amd sky and then dropped his eyes 
on his companion. 

She had no beauty, he admitted half 
reluctantly, but you would have noticed 
her in a crowd from a look of race, of 
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breeding, and from another rare attri- 
bute, grace. Her features were irregu- 
lar; her colouring was that of health, 
but with no striking charm to it—why 
then was it he could never get enough 
of the sight of her face? With his eyes 
fixed on her profile, he spoke. 

“ Aren't you afraid Miss Dabney will 
lead Farrell away from his vocation, to 
the world, the flesh and the devil?” he 
asked, idly enough. 

She looked at the two figures before 
them and laughed. 

“T should as soon fear her command- 
ing the waves to arise and drown us,” 
she responded, “or the sun to tumble 
out of the heavens.” 

“Do you believe his goodness to be 
immutable as the laws of nature?” ex- 
claimed the young man, feeling a jealous 
pang. “ You must think him inhumanly 
perfect.” 

“T don’t think him perfect at all, 
but good, yes. He is one of my sheet- 
anchors. Were the devil to take him up 
into a high place and offer him the 
glories of the world, I would trust him 
to stand firm.” 

The lines of Cavanagh’s face 
deepened into a melancholy bitterness. 
“ Ah, it’s easy enough to see why you 
care little for the rest of us, if that’s the 
sort of man you have for a friend,” he 
said. “ The devil knows my price with- 
out taking the trouble to climb a moun- 
tain, but he doesn’t think enough of my 
soul, it seems, to buy it. I used to think,” 
he went on, “that a strong use of a 
strong will was enough to get almost 
anything, but I’ve been badly shaken 
lately. Do you think wanting a thing 
hard has much to do with getting it?” 

Mrs. Featherstone shook her head. 
“T have no such convenient theory,” was 
her answer. She glanced at him as she 
spoke. 

He met her eyes a moment, then 
turned his gaze on the sparkle of the 
sea. “May I speak, Mrs. Feather- 
stone?” he began again. “From my 
—my heart, or whatever you choose to 
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call it? May I make some confessions? 
May I be myself for a while? It isa 
luxury one isn’t often permitted, and 1 
have a craving to be irretrievably sin- 
cere for once.” 

She stopped in her walk, her hazel 
eyes looking straight into his. “ Wait a 
moment,” she said. “If you mean this— 
if you want to speak the truth and get 
in over your head and mine, go on. I'll 
warrant myself able to swim ashore. But 


then don’t. I don’t want it, and you 
wouldn’t be a bit the happier for it 
either.” 

Cavanagh had stopped 


also. 
“Teet's 3& 
bargain,” he 


said. “I won't 
try to get the 
benefit of two ¢_. 
positions, as I \ 

did at the ball \ 
the other 
night. I'll tell 
you when I’m 
going to begin 
to show false 
colours. Until 
J do, you'll 
give me what 
I desperately 
need — your 
thoughts, your 
understanding, 
and __ perhaps 





he added. 
She gave a little nod. “Go on.” 
“Well, then, when you are a materi- 
alist, to give it a big name, you try to 
please yourself. 1f you want money, you 
work for it, make it and spend it on 
yourself. If you want wine, you drink; 


tood, you eat ; excitement, you gamble; @ 


and so on 
o- along the 


—— * - 
Ae (Aa \ line. If you 
: Ne y 


if it is only going to be half real—  _ _=— 


are ambitious, 
you. seek 
power and use 
it for yourself. 
But a materi- 
alist must be 
successful. His 
plan of life 
fails utterly. if 
he fails. What 
is he to do when 

he commits the 

hopeless folly of 
| falling in _ love 

with a good 
| woman who is 
- another man’s 


wife?” 
There was 
silence. Cava- 


nagh _— resumed. 
“I love you— 
absurdly. ‘What 
am I to do? 
Will _ you help 
me? I am very 


your pity. For unhappy.” 

I am to be Mrs. Feather- 
pitied — did stone turned, 
you guess it?” ‘** 7 didn’t think she ought to come—with you.’ ”’ and walking a 


She hesitated, and turned toward the 
sea. ° No, I shouldn’t have thought it. 
If I am to be equally frank, I have be- 
lieved you too well able to look out for 
yourself to be pitied.” 

“Tt is like this with me,” Cavanagh 
went on slowly. “I have taken life 
from a purely material standpoint.’ He 
stopped, glanced at her, hesitated. 
“Here begin my confessions, you see,” 
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few steps to where the sand lay flaky 
and dry and shining, she sat down. . 


Cavanagh threw himself down beside v 


her. She fixed her eyes on the sea. 
“To justify your saying this,’ she 
said, “there must be something to be 
gained. You don’t think I want to hear 
it—it can’t give you pleasure to say it 
when I don’t want to hear it. Will you 
tell me what you honestly want?” 
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“What I honestly want,” repeated 
Cavanagh, “what I honestly want, is 
you. I would do anything to get you. 
But that I know I may not have.” 

A deep colour suffused her face ; her 
lips set in a hard line. He watched her 
and went on. “I do not use extravagant 

§ words, because it is understood between 
us that I am speaking the truth—the 
bare truth. I may not have you, but 
et in some way | must get near you. 
{, who have never wanted to do any- 
thing but please myself, will stop short 
in my life and remake it at a word 
from you. I will be anything you please. 
You know I am not a tool. | have capa- 
city of a kind. I can make money—I 
will spend it as you think it should be 
spent. 1 will do more—l will spend my 
days as you think they should be spent. 
And in this I shall get all | ask from 
you, for I only ask that I may feel that 
{in a sense belong to you, not that any 
jot of you belongs to me. I understand, 
{ know you love Godfrey, you are his. 
Very weil—-that is my misfortune; I 
accept it; and it is the foundation on 
which I build.” 

He had lit the lamps in her eyes—at 
least he had seen her deeply moved. He 
drew a long breath. She had turned to 
him; the colour remained, dyeing her 
cheek richly. She met his look, gazed 
straight into the very depths of his eyes. 

“You wonderful tempter!” she said. 

_ The young man flushed crimson. 

“That means you despise me too 
utterly to believe in me,” he said. 

“Despise you?” she repeated; “do 
you think one despises Satan?” 

“Don’t, don’t,” he pleaded. “I mean 
it—I mean it. Take me, don't reject me. 
I will prove my utter sincerity by show- 


? ing you what you will raise me from. 


As I live, I confess I would commit a 
crime to reach you. Since that is not 
the road to you, I take the other. I seek 
virtue only to win a place near you—I 
admit it. Can you not let it be the 
means of my salvation?” 

For the moment he was handsome, he 


was so much in earnest. She looked at 
him, and smiled with a sweetness that 
was one of the things that had brought 
him where he was. 

“ [am human, and you make my head 
swim,” she said. “ But don’t speak any 
more. | can’t say | am sorry you have 
said what you have, for | know much 
1 did not know five minutes ago. But 
for the end of it all, you must know it, 
of course. | cannot take any such posi- 
tion. ‘There is only one thing for us 
to do. We will part now, until you for- 
get me—no, that isn't fair, you won't 
torget me—but until you like some one 
else better. When that happens please 
come, and we will be friends. We part 
now nearer than I ever thought we could 
be. Here comes Laura. We will re- 
sume our usual masks. To the real Mr. 
Cavanagh | say ‘ Good-bye’ now.” 

She got to her feet, and Cavanagh 
stood up beside her. 

“ Must I be silent?” he said. 
all?” 

Mrs. Featherstone raised her brows. 
“ Do you forget?” she said. “ \We have 
ceased to be the people who talked just 
now.” 

And they walked in silence to meet 
Miss Vabney. 


“Ts this 


III. 


The game was weil under way. The 
ponies thundered across the field with 
their little twinkling hoofs, and the 
people on the side line wavered. One 
rider had the ball in advance of the 
others ; he kept his advantage—he used 
it. “Goal!” was shouted by the excited 
spectators, half of whom had been look- 
ing at anything but the game five 
seconds before, and then came the usual 
moments of intermission. Cavanagh 
wandered restlessly through the crowd, 
stopping now and then to talk, but never 
long, and his eyes after making the cir- 
cuit of the polo-field always came to 
rest on the drag where the Feather- 
stones sat—or, more properly speaking, 
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where Mrs. Featherstone sat, for God- 
frey, having joined a group of men near 
the ponies, was betting, laughing, and 
occasionally spending five minutes nec- 
cessary for a drink inside the club-house. 
He was hand in glove with the players ; 
he loved horses; and though much of 
his life had been spent in an office, he 
threw oft the memory of it when freed 
from it as though it had never fettered 
him. 

Cavanagh had approached Mrs. 
Featherstone when the game had 
opened, had met her frank eyes, and 
received a bow which made it impossible 
for him to join her, and so he had 
ample time to study the faces of the 
gay crowd, for he attached himself to no 
one. 

It was a pretty sight—the extrava- 
gant colours of the women’s summer 
gowns, with the wide grassy field as a 
background ; the row ot carriages, their 
black varnish taking high lights in the 
sunshine ; and in one corner a crowd of 
restless little ponies walking about or 
standing with their blankets on. The 
first halt was over when he came again 
within hailing distance of Miss Dabney, 
and he had no sooner done so than he 
heard her voice calling him. 

“Come up here,” she said; “she has 
gone, and you may chat with me.” 

He climbed up and sat down in silence 
beside her. 

“I want you to do something for me,” 
she went on. “ Remind me of the im- 
portance of things material, Convince 
me of the joys of Mammon. I have 
been talking to Lewis Farrell so long 
that 1 am getting confused. I looked 
down at my skirt just now and wondered 
whether it was any better to wear real 
lace—that perhaps imitation would have 
done as well, and the difference sup- 
ported a family!” 

Cavanagh laughed. 

“So even you feel it too, do you?” 
he said, with a half-melancholy bitter- 
ness. “That makes me feel better. I 
thought you had gone Achilles one 


better, and were steeped in cynicism 
even over your pretty lrench heels,” 

“Cynicism!” repeated Miss Dabney 
severely; “I call it common sense! 
Gracious! you are no good at all. | 
thought you were a person of force and 
character, a real free lance, a genuine 
mercenary, and | hoped you would give § 
me a whilf of my native air.” 

“Do you know which your native air 
is?” Cavanagh returned. “I don't. | 
only know I am not breathing mine, and 
I think I never have. Good-bye.” He 
slid down as he spoke. “I will see you 
again later,” and he disappeared as Mrs. 
leatherstone came back to her seat. 

“ There is something, then,” thought 
Cavanagh, walking otf to the club- 
house, “something that attracts even 
Miss Dabney in a being above her. 
Well, I wish £ had never discovered the 
beauty of virtue,” and he went up to 
the bar and ordered a drink. 

As he drank it, the place filled with a 
crowd of thirsty men trom the field, and 
among them Featherstone. It made the 
other man’s heart jump, and then sink, 
to see that he was quite under the in- 
fluence of the wine that he had drunk. 
They had got to champagne, it seemed; 
it went very fast, and it did very quick 
execution, aided by the summer sun, 
and Godfrey could stand, but no more. 

Cavanagh looked at him, overcome 
with a hopeless wonder. Wine had 
never been a temptation to him. He 
was not really convivial or laughter- 
loving, and to let it take one past one’s 
self-control at such a time was beyond 
his comprehension. 

A telegram was brought to Feather- 
stone, who opened it, and reading it, was 
visibly troubled and confused. 

Cavanagh crossed over to him. “Is e 
anything the matter?” he asked. His 
quick wits had already supplied the 
contents of the message. 

Godfrey looked at him. “ I’ve got to 
go to New York,” he said, “ but I don’t 
know exactly why. What does Frank 
mean by Pacifics dropping?” 
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Cavanagh put aside the telegram 
which Featherstone held out to him. 

“Why, stocks, old man; what did you 
think? You ought to go home and 
catch that six o’clock connection. Why 
don’t you?” 

“T will. I'll get the mare and the dog- 
cart.” He was slightly sobered. “ Will 
you tell Mrs. Featherstone? I’m driving 
her.” 

Cavanagh followed him to the stable, 
got the man in charge, and the trap was 
out and ready in a moment. The mare 
was as fresh and gay as a young crea- 
ture should be, but the man looked 
doubtfully at Godfrey as he climbed in. 

“He might come to trouble, sir,” he 
said to Cavanagh. “ Mrs. Featherstone 
hadn’t ought to go with him.” Godfrey 
looked down at him. 

“Will you get my wife or shall I drive 
over there?” he said. 

“Wait here,” returned Cavanagh; 
“T’'ll see about Mrs. Featherstone,” and 
he walked off toward the crowd. It took 
him a moment only to decide that she 
should not go with Godfrey, and he 
turned, and going back, got up beside 
the other man. “ Your wife will come 
home later. She gave me her place. I 
want to catch your train too,” he said, 
and Godfrey accepting this with a nod, 
they drove off. 

It was a strange half-hour. They 
talked a little about the game, and 
Cavanagh sat with his arms folded while 
Featherstone grazed everything within 
possible reach and made time that must 
have been the mare’s record. It was 
touch-and-go so often that Cavanagh 
only set his teeth as he saw the excellent 
opportunity for a spill which the en- 
trance’ to the Featherstones’ grounds 
presented, yet it took him by surprise 
after all when they struck one gate-post 
after the other, the cart tipped over and 
they landed on the gravel drive. 

He lay still a moment. Something 
hurt him sharply, he was too confused 
to know just what, but Godfrey’s voice 
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brought his senses inte connection with 
a jump. 

“ Are you hurt?” His host was lean- 
ing over him, his eyes sobered, a look ©, 
apprehension on his expressive face 
which Cavanagh answered with a slow 
smile. 

“Oh, no; my head smarts, that’s all.” 
He got up and passed his hand over his 
hair, and looked at it. It was bloody. 

“You are cut. Come along to the 
house.” Godfrey pushed him gently to- 
ward the lawn. “I will fix you up. I’m 
horribly sorry, old man. ‘It’s all the fault 
of my imbecile good-fellowship, and you 
pay up. I'll bring the mare along if you 
don’t mind, and get Joe to come for the 
cart. The wheel’s off. You go straight 
to the house; I'll cut across to the 
stable.” 

And he went off on a trot, with the 
mare obedient and docile but rather 
shaken up. 

Cavanagh sat on the piazza and wiped 
away a little trickle of blood that dyed 
the back of his collar. It was nothing, 
as he had said, but it did up his handker- 
chief, and he was glad to have his host 
bring cold water and sticking-plaster 
and attend to him. The process was 
neatly completed, when Featherstone 
turned, as he was entering the house for 
a fresh handkerchief. 

“Cavanagh,” he said slowly, “what 
am I here for? Why did we come?” 

“You're going to New York,” the 
answer was spoken from expressionless 
lips, “ at six-thirty.” 

Godfrey’s hand went to his pocket. 
“T had a telegram,” he said; the colour 
had jumped into his face. He drew the 
message out and read it. “I see; I 
ought to get off in an hour. But my wife 
—-I thought you went for her. It seems 
strange she should not have come.” 

Cavanagh folded the handkerchief 
neatly up and put it into his pocket. 

“She didn’t know you were coming,” 
he answered. 

Godfrey tried to remember. “Oh, J 
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** She looked Aggressively at her Hostess.”’ 


thought I asked you to tell her.” The two men were facing each other. 
“You did.” “T didn’t think she ought to come— 
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with you,” Cavanagh said, and there was 
a silence. 

Godfrey went up to the railing and 
looked out over.the lawn. It was several 
moments before he turned to look into 
the other man’s face. 

“That’s about all a man can bear to 
have said,” he began slowly. “It’s all 
right, only—it doesn’t stand talking 
about. For your share in it, why, I’m 
obliged to you. It was very good of you 
to risk your neck. I’m very glad it was 
no worse than it was. I'll have to go 
and pack. Will you tell Joe to put the 
horse in the light trap and go back to 
the game? ” 

An idea came to Cavanagh. “I would 
like that,” he said. “You go ahead, 
Featherstone. Don’t waste time with 
me, and I'll go to the stable and get the 
horse and go back. ‘Will you give me a 
note to Mrs. Featherstone? She might 
get over here in time to see you.” 

“Tt’s too late for that,” said Godfrey, 
looking at his watch. A dark colour 
mounted to his face as he spoke. “ But 
you might as well see the rest of the 
game,” and going to the side of the 
piazza, he called the groom, who with 
the gardener was dragging the dogcart 
to the stable. 

“Harness Blowgun to the trap,” he 
said, “and bring him round for Mr. 
Cavanagh.” And nodding to Cavanagh, 
he went into the house. 


IV. 


“May I speak to you?” said 
Cavariagh, standing with his hat off be- 
side the drag. 

“Anything very special?” Mrs. 
Featherstone smiled, but she showed no 
sign of descending. 

“Yes,” returned the young man, 
coldly. “I will keep you only a 
moment.” He held out his hand to help 
her down. She took it, and jumping 
lightly to the earth, turned to the less 
occupied part of the grounds. 

“This way, please,” said Cavanagh. 


“Featherstone has been called to New 
York on business, and he asked me to 
tell you and bring you home, perhaps 
in time to see him before he went.” 

“Has he gone—from here?” Her 
colour fled and returned with a rush. 

“He is at home packing,” answered 
Cavanagh, helping her in, his mouth set 
very hard. “ We'll have to hurry.” 

They were off and down the road in 
the even trot which was Blowgun’s 
speciality when he was properly driven. 
It was nearly six—the sun not even low. 
A long, full hour of life was left him— 
one of the best hours of the day. The 
heat was over, and yet there was light, 
light everywhere—pervasive, soft light 
that beautified the country. Their way 
lay through the marshlands, with red 
grass and green leaves, bulrushes and 
yellow flowers, the little strip of road 
winding firmly through it ; and then the 
village ; then a wood; then along the 
sandy beach, and so to their destination. 
Mrs. Featherstone, with fingers tightly 
interlaced, sat very still beside him. No 
solitary word had passed her lips or his, 
and getting out at the side-door, she 
entered the house through a long 
window, while Cavanagh drove to the 
stable. 

“Godfrey,” she called. She ran up- 
stairs, came down, fled through the 
rooms, and on a table in the hall saw a 
note. She opened it with trembling 
fingers. A few lines told of his de- 
parture, that he would write that night 
from New York, and that was all. She 
walked almost mechanically into the 
drawing-room and looked vacantly 
about. Her eyes were caught amidst its 
fragrant orderliness by a finger-bowl 
and a stained napkin on a table. She 
moved up to it. The stains were un- 
mistakable ; the water was bloody, too. 
It took her half a second to reach the 
piazza. Cavanagh was walking away 
toward the gate. 

“Mr. Cavanagh, please come.” She 
stood leaning on the balustrade until he 
had reached the top of the steps. 
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She held out the napkin. “ This— 
means——? ” 

“Oh ”—Cavanagh hardly hesitated— 
“ we ran into the gatepost coming in, the 
cart tipped over—it was nothing.” 

How her eyes could blaze! “No- 
thing! Godfrey hurt!” 

“Godfrey?” he repeated. “It wasn’t 
Godfrey!” 

“Who was it?” 

He put his hand to the back of his 
head. She noticed the plaster there 
for the first time. 

“It’s a mere scratch.” He turned to 
go. She made a step toward him. 

“ How did it happen?” 

“T’ve told you.” 

“But you—why were you with God- 
frey?” she persisted. 

He looked at her. “As you aren't 
even sorry,” he said, with a slight, bitter 
smile, “ what does it matter?” 

She again moved nearer to him. “ But 
I am sorry—don’t you see—I am—lI 
am ’ a sob choked in her throat. 
She turned from him and leaned against 
the pillar. 

Cavanagh held out both hands, then 
dropped them at his sides. “How you 
love him!” he said, and struck his 
clenched hand on the railing, then 
turned from her, and going quickly 
down the steps, he left her. 


V. 





It was the end of a long rainy day. 
The drip-drip of the raindrops on the 
piazza roof still sounded persistently. 
Mrs. Featherstone had had the lamps lit 
early. Their rosy shade made the room 
brighter and their warmth helped to 
banish the gray dampness of the twi- 
light. The room was filled with flowers 
—their faces fresh-wet and even a little 
muddy, for Mrs. Featherstone had 
picked them in the rain, and had en- 
joyed her first moment of pleasure for 
the space of four days when she changed 
her wet clothes, put on a pretty gown 
and came down stairs to wait for God- 





frey, who was to come from New York 
that evening. His three short notes had 
told her nothing. As she wandered 
about the drawing-room, straightening a 
picture, setting a book upright and 
putting a cushion in its place, she tried 
unhappily to conjecture the reason of 
his reticence. He was apt to write so 
freely to her. And then she heard the 
sound of wheels. 

She waited. She could not trust her- 
self to meet him in the hall with the 
maid there ; she waited. The outer door 
opened, shut; she heard him ask the 
maid where she was, as he took off his 
wet coat; he came through the door, 
pushing it to behind him, and catching 
her in his arms, pressed her in a painful 
clasp. 

Neither of them spoke until he pulled 
her down on the sofa beside him and 
holding both her hands, looked fondly 
into her eyes. Then he glanced about 
him. 

“You ulmost need a fire,” he said. She 
laughed out of the extravagance of her 
joy. 
“Don't I?” she answered. “ Don't 
we, rather! Oh, Godfrey, to get you 
back!” She suddenly bent her head 
and touched his hand with her lips. 

“Don’t, darling,” he said, and taking 
her hands, kissed them again and again. 

“T’ve some hard things to say,” he 
began. “I might as well get them all 
out at once. You are not the kind that 
needs to have things broken te you. So 
here goes.” He gently dropped her 
hands, and sitting up, folded his arms 
across his chest. 

“T’ve been playing the fool for some 
time, it seems. I didn’t grasp how easily 
the skein unwinds, in business, that it 
has taken such labour to wind the other 
way, and this week there has been a 
panic in the City, and Frank didn’t let 
me know until too late. When I got 
there, things I should have gotten rid of 
were dropping out of sight and carrying 
us with them. I had neglected the office 
—we had bad luck—the pull came, and 
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we—we have gone under.” He had 
grown very white ; the wide, bold eyes 
looked straight into hers. “I am sorry, 
darling,” he added slowly. 

She slipped nearer to him and rested 
her head on his shoulder. Then she 
suddenly sat upright. 

“You aren't thinking I care,” she 
cried passionately. “ You aren’t making 
any mistake and thinking I care, are 
you, Godfrey?” She rose, and putting 
both hands out to him, she laughed. 
“Only for you, my dear, I’m sorry,” she 
went on; “but you will make the 
money over again, and after all be as 
happy doing it. And what do I care for 
the money? What good has it been to 
us? And lately—lately: ” she slipped 
down on her knees before him, and 
resting her head against him, broke 
into a passion of sobs that shook her 
slight frame. 

He bent over her. “ Ah, that too,” he 
said, with a bitterness she had never 
heard in his voice before. “ That fault I 
have expiated with such suffering in 
these last four days that you need never 
fear you will know the sight of it again.” 

He put her aside, and walked up and 
down the room, with his hands clenched 
at his sides. The tears dried on her 
cheek as she watched him. 

“Tt was the root of it all,” he cried— 
“my thinking that I was wiser than 
other men ; that I had done my work so 
well that I could leave it to look after 
itself ; that a man was a noble animal, 
best when his impulses were unfettered ; 
that I was too good a fellow to be 
anything but the better for wine. And 
it took the approach of ruin to bring 
me to my senses. Not even your eyes” 
—he turned to her, his handsome face 
working—“ looking at me with wonder 
and misery, as they have done half a 
dozen times in the last month, knocked 
the conceit out of me, shamed me into 
wisdom. The first knowledge that, in- 
stead of being something more than 
most men, I was below them, came to 
me when I found Cavanagh was pro- 





tecting you from me—the irony of it.” 
He took another turn about the room, 
then coming back to her sat down be- 
side her. 

“T must tell you something,” he said. 
“When we smashed two days ago, we 
were cleaned out and had a deficit—not 
a big one, but something to the bad. I 
hunted up every one, and we have good 
friends ”"—he drew a deep breath that 
told her just how difficult it had been 
to ask help—“ but they were most of 
them hit; it was no go. I thought we 
should have to get into the papers. And 
then there turned up a man I have never 
especially been friends with, somehow, 
and he lent me money enough to pay 
our liabilities, and added capital to carry 
on the business. He put fifteen thousand 
pounds into my hands, and I have it and 
the firm exists, and we owe it to one 
man.” 

She stood up, her eyes shining. 
“ How splendid!” she cried. “Godfrey, 
how splendid! It makes one think 
better of the whole human race.” 

“ Doesn't it!” He put his arms about 
her shoulder. “And he shan’t lose a 
penny of it, either. When I am sane, I 
can make money ; it will be uphill work, 
but that’s all right. You should have 
seen old Frank’s face; he almost wept, 
and he said it was not only our getting 
out of. the hole, but that there was such 
a good fellow alive, don’t you know.” 
He looked down at her. “ You want to 
know his name?” 

“Want to know his name?” she 
laughed happily. “ What do you think? 
Tell me quickly.” 

“Why, it’s a friend of yours—it’s 
Cavanagh.” He smiled into her eyes. 

She met his look a moment, then 
gently drew away from him, and walk- 
ing to the unlit fire, pushed a log with 
the tip of her slipper. “ Mr. Cavanagh?” 
she repeated slowly. “I thought—lI 
thought he had rather the reputation of 
being a hard man of business? ” 

“He has,” returned Godfrey. “It’s 
just that that gives one a sort of lift. 
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We've none of us known him, and now 
—now we do. And I asked him to come 
here to-night and dine,” he hesitated. 
“TI didn’t want him in one way, our 
first evening "—he put his arms about 
her—“ but somehow I felt as though it 
would be niggardly to let even twenty- 
four hours go by without having him 
know how I felt. You can’t nearly 
break a man’s neck and take his money 
from him, and then begin thinking of 
yourself. And just because I cut such a 
sorry figure ”—he set his teeth—‘“ why, 
that’s my medicine—I take it.” 

She put her hand on his coatsleeve. 
“You must be tired. And look at your 
boots—how thoughtless I am!” she 
said. “Do go up and change. It’s 
dinner-time and after.” 

As she finished speaking, the door 
opened and the maid stood in the door- 
way. 

“Mr. Cavanagh, ma’am,” she said. 

“You stay with him ”—Godfrey 
crossed the room as he spoke—“ and 
I'll run up and change my clothes. I 
won't be long.” 

She heard him greeting Cavanagh in 
the hall, and in a moment, still standing 
rooted where she was, she saw Cava- 
nagh enter the room and come toward 
her. 

There was silence between them; it 
grew heavy on the air. 

Mrs. Featherstone took a step toward 
her visitor. 

“You have put me in a dilemma.” 
Her voice was husky and very low. 
“What am I to do?” 

His usual dark, ruddy colour left him. 

“To do?” he repeated. “ A dilemma? 
I don’t understand.” 

She made an impassioned gesture. 

“How can I let Godfrey take this 
money when ?” she stopped. 

“You have forgotten,” returned the 
young man almost savagely, “ that when 
we had our conversation on the subject 
of my feelings toward you, you forbade 








me ever to refer to it again. I never 
shall. What better right have you to do 
so?” 

She stood struck dumb. 

“Did you think,” he went on, “ that 
I took this way of gaining a hold on 
you? Can you not see that, if I have a 


decent instinct in me, it silences me for- . 


ever?” 

Her lips parted in a sort of sigh; 
something was rising high in her throat. 

“ After to-night,” he went on more 
hurriedly, “I can avoid seeing you. I 
expect to be—to be away for some time. 
But to-night I could not refuse Godfrey 
without hurting him.” He paused a 
moment, looking straight into her eyes. 
“Surely you will not mistake me, you 
will not let a distrust of my good faith 
strike with one blow Godfrey’s welfare 
and my own? If I am willing to 
abandon forever any chance of seeking 
you, I may do so, may I not? And if it 
happens that I am a better fellow for 
knowing you, you will not grudge me 
that?” 

Mrs. Featherstone pressed one hand 
against her slender throat, the other she 
held out to him. 

“ Forgive me,” she said. 

He took her hand and looked at it as 
it lay within his own, then raised his 
eyes to hers. They were usually so cold 
in their deep setting that the brilliant 
shining of them now was like a fire, and 
startled her and warmed her too. 

“Thank you,” he said, and. let her 
fingers go. 

“ Dinner is served,” said the maid, and 
an instant later Godfrey came toward 
them. His fair hair was brushed as 
straight as the curl would allow; his 
sunburnt fairness brought a sense of 
vitality into the room. 

“Isn't this a relief after the wet heat 
in town?” he said. “ Will you take in 
Mrs. Featherstone?” and they went in 
to dinner. 
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A Matter of Business. 


By C. Bryson Taylor. 


against the stout iron bars of his 

cage and snarled, and Reddy, 
under-keeper and general factotum of 
the show, bestowed an insulting slap 
upon it; so that Cartouche snapped 
savagely and retreated to the farthest 
corner, the short yellow hair along his 
spine bristling like an angry dog's, and 
his eyes glowing redly. He was a mag- 
nificent young brute, not yet two years 
old, sullen and treacherous and cunning, 
after the manner of his kind, with the 
softest coat and the sleekest sides and 
the worst temper of all the leopards in 
the Zoo. 

“You see him now!” quoth Reddy, 
eyeing him with professional admiration. 
“Such a head, and der way he holds it, 
like a king. Look at der chest of him, 
und der muscles rippling when he 
moves. Und his claws! Mein Gott! 
He could tear a man in pieces, und for 
him it would be play. He haf der devil 
soul, dot beast! See der eyes of him, 
mister. He knows what I say so weil 
as you do. He is der youngest, und my 
wife says he is der hardest to teach.” 

“Your wife?” I said. “Is Mam’selle 
Gabrielle your wife?” 

“Yes. Is she nod beaudiful, and does 
she nod them handle well? We have 
been married two years.” 

Reddy was an honest, whole-souled 
German, unable to see a yard ahead of 
his own nose, and his story was not 
hard to read—especially when one had 
seen Mam’selle Gabrielle. He was short 
and squat and of a general ruddy tinge 
as to countenance and hair, with artless 
blue eyes and an engaging smile. She 
was tall and queenly, a_ French- 
woman to her agile finger tips, bearing 
herself superbly, with a carriage that an 
empress might have envied. Keddy 


(C" sasinst the pressed his nose 


adored her, humbly and from afar, and 
she tyrannised over him in a careless 
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manner. She was a trainer, earning 
good pay in the work she loved. He 
had been a trainer once, but a playful 
tap from the paw of a favourite ‘lion 
had forever put him out of business. 

“You've never seen Gabrielle mit her 
leopards?” he said, interrogatively. 
“ She has four—Cartouche, Pierre, Plon- 
Plon, und Cleopatre, und Cartouche she 
loves der best. Und it is not all foolish- 
ness, as some peoples say. There is 
much in it that one may nod understand 
who does nod know. She is teaching 
Cartouche a new trick, und it is great! 

His blue eyes saddened a little. 

“T, too, could do it once,” he said, 
proudly. “It was nod der beast’s tault. 
No—it was a chance, und I am nod 
blaming him.” 

“Are you not afraid for your wife 
when she is in the cage with those 
brutes?” I questioned, curiously. 

He drew himself up. 

“No. She can take care of herself— 
my wife. Und she handles them as no 
one else can. Will you nod come und 
see her to-nide? It would please her 
—und me.” 

Cartouche raised his head suddenly, 
staring behind us, and Reddy turned. 

“Tt is she,” he said, eagerly. Mam’- 
selle Gabrielle came towards us with 
something of the lithe, free grace of her 
animals in her gait. Properly dressed, 
she would have been a beauty. She 
eyed us curiously. 

“Monsieur Holt wishes to see you,” 
she said to Reddy. 

“Yes—yes,” said Reddy, quickly. 
“ Aboud dose liddle lion cubs. I have 
asked der shentleman to see der show 
to-nide, not?” 

Mam-selle Gabrielle bowed gravely to 
me. 

“We shall be glad to see m’sieur,” 
she said, courteously. Reddy hurried 
away, and Mam’selle Gabrielle ap- 
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proached the cage and spoke to her pet 
in French, low and caressingly. Car- 
touche gazed at her with sleepy yellow 
eyes, blinking lazily like a great pam- 
pered cat. 

“He evidently knows you,” [ re- 
marked, for want of something better 
to say. She looked at me in amused 
tolerance of my ignorance. 

“ But, yes, he knows me,” she said, 
indulgently. “They all do; it is 
natural.” 

“Have they never harmed you?” I 
asked, with growing interest. 

“I have many scratches,” she said, 
simply, “ but nothing to lay me up more 
than a few weeks. But—ma foi /—what 
would you? In the end they will kill 
me, I suppose.” 

Her matter-of-fact tone was startling. 

“Then why go on with it?” I asked. 

She interrupted quietly. 

“Ah, m’sieur! it is my work, and I 
love it. I know what you would say; I 
have heard it all before, many times: 
that it is foolhardy; that the animals 
are sly and treacherous; that one never 
knows what will happen. That is partly 
true. This also is true: the lash must 


control them, and kindness must control ° 


them, and the mind of the trainer must 
control them. It cannot be done by one 
way alone, but by all three. Just so 
far can one go with them and no farther. 
In the end I always make them obey, 
but it is to be done by patience—always 
patience. See, now, it is like this. When 
I first bought Cartouche he was young, 
very young, and sick, for he had just 
come off the ship. That is the best time 
to take them, for they are miserable 
with the journey, and they see that you 
are helping them. And I petted him 
and played with him, and he thought it 
was all play. Then I taught him little 
tricks, and he learned to sit on his 
haunches and salute, and it was a pretty 
trick. But when he came to know his 





strength he refused to do the trick. He 
was not angry, but I had to take care 
not to make him so. If I gave in to him 









in that one little thing he would not 
have minded me again. So every day, 
m’sieur, for three long weeks, did i put 
him at that trick, the stubborn! And 
when he found that he must keep at it 
until he obeyed, he did it. And that 1s 
the way all through. But if I had lashed 
him into it instead of making him see 
that of himself he must do it, he would 
have turned on me. They are part dog 
nature, and part cat nature, these 
beasts, and they have all the worst 
and some of the best of each. 
A dog is fearless and very brave, with 
a mind that remembers kindness and 
unkindness—so is a leopard. A cat is 
noiseless and sly, springing upon its 
enemy from the dark, with no heart, 
only a head to be stroked. So also is 
a leopard. They are as different as 
people. Pierre is lazy and good-natured 
and fat; Plon-Plon is vindictive ; Cleo- 
patre is very vain and sensitive, and 
will scarcely act before a cold house, 
and Cartouche is hot-tempered and 
quick to strike.” 
“ And these tamed animals—” I was 
beginning, when her laugh cut me short. 
“Your pardon, m’sieur! Not tamed 
animals, these; there are none such in 
the world. Trained animals; that is 
all. There is a difference, monsieur 
sees. But monsieur will pardon me? I[ 
go to prepare for the performance.” 
We left the place together, Mam sclle 
Gabrielle and I. On the way out we 
passed Reddy, who turned and. jomed 
us. At his advent Mam’selle Gabrielle's 
face changed subtly ; the eager interest 
in it died away and a bored indifference 
took its place. Clearly there was no 
sympathy, much less affection, in her 
feeling towards her puny lord and 
master, and I wondered idly what stress 
of circumstance had brought the two 
together. 
* * * * * 7 * 
The orchestra was playing indefatig- 
ably and with much spirit. There was 
a goodly crowd, and all sorts and con- 
ditions, noisily happy. The lights biazed 
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garishly; the uproar momently in- 
creased. 

Reddy came into the ring presently, 
brave in his uniform of blue and red 
which clashed horribly with his hair He 
looked around, spied me, and hurried 
over. 

“ She'll have a full house to-nide und 
no mistake, not?” he remarked with a 
chuckle. He was childishly pleased at 
the prospect of his wife’s success, and 
chattered ceaselessly, his subject always 
the same. The inevitable procession 
wound its weary way around the saw- 
dust ring. A fat man, very moist and 
shining, clambered upon a box and 
bellowed forth something which nobody 
understood. 

“Mister Holt, der manager,” Reddy 
explained, in a _ confidential aside. 
Trained dogs followed, pattering muser- 
ably around the ring and cringing under 
the long, keen whip. After these an 
uneasy elephant ambled into view and 
pranced stolidly through his reperioire. 
Always the band played. During the 
elephant’s turn Reddy’s excitement in- 
creased. 

“ After the clown comes Gabrielle ” he 
announced. “She had trouble mit dot 
devil beast Cartouche, und I tell her to 
use him nod to-nide. Some day he will 
go bad, und then a 

I requested enlightenment, and 
Reddy spoke of the inexplicable psy- 
chical disease that is liable to strike all 
captive wild animals at some stage in 
their career, known in the vernacular as 
“going bad.” 

“Tt is what we must always watch for 
in der brutes,” he ended. “Somedimes 
we see it coming und somedimes we 
don’t. Now, mister! She’s coming.” 

Manager Holt, smiling widely over 
his vast expanse of diamond-studded 
shirt-bosom, entered the circular per- 
forming cage, leading Mam’selle Gab- 
rielle by the hand. She, in a black 
velvet gown, with a short, heavy club 
her only visible weapon, made a strik- 
ing picture. The fat manager intro- 
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duced her in a speech which nobody 
heard, then backed out of the cage, and 
an attendant carefully fastened the door. 
The audience settled down into attentive 
silence. 

Mam-selle Gabrielle opened a couple 
of trap-doors in the floor of the cage, 
and tapped with a velvet-shod foot. 
One by one, crowding and pushing like 
eager children, four slim, tawny leog ards 
jostled into the cage and padded rest- 
lessly to and fro, sniffing the heavy air 
and yawning. One, whom I recognised 
at once as Cartouche, lay ‘down sulkily, 
close to the bars, and licked his paws 
with a rough red tongue. Mam selle 
Gabrielle turned to one beast, rubbed 
his back with her club, and put him 
through his paces. He _ responded 
readily, snarling steadily the while. 

“ That is Pierre,” quoth Reddy. “He 
is old, but a good beast. So playtul— 
ach! see how quick!” 

Mam’selle Gabrielle dragged a Brob- 
dignagnian see-saw to the centre of the 
cage, while the band played an appro- 
priate melody, and commanded her 
“children” to mount it. Pierre and 
Cleopatre obeyed, unwillingly, and stood 
bumping unhappily while their misiress 
went after the shirkers. 

“Plon-Plon! Montez-la!" she or- 
dered sharply. Plon-Plon backed away 
from her, swearing wickedly. She fol- 
lewed him up, driving him gradually 
towards the see-saw, talking in rapid 
French. But Plon-Plon was fractious, 
and would not do his duty. He sat on 
his haunches, with his paws in fignting 
position, and struck out scientifically, 
with terrific swiftness. Then she 
punished him, also scientifically—by no 
means an easy thing to do, for Pion- 
Plon dodged and blocked with the skill 
of a champion bruiser. The proper way 
to administer effective retribution is to 
rap the nose soundly, hitting up from 
under. It is the spot where a leopard 
keeps all his most tender feelings, and 
is much easier to reach in theory than 
in practice. The two on the see-saw 
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became excited, and bobbed perilously 
up and down under excess of emotion 
Cartouche sat at the other side of the 
cage, sullenly indifferent. Plon-Plon, de- 
fiant to the last, was finally overcome by 
a flank movement and forced on to the 
hated plank, 
because there 
was no room 
to go under 
it. It was all 
in the pro- 
gramme, 
though the 
audience did 
not know that. 
They ap- 
plauded_ en- 
t husiastically, 
and Mam’- 
selle Gabrielle 
bowed slightly 
and _— turned 
her attention 
to Cartouche. 
When she 
took a _ step 
towards him 
he slunk to his 
feet and shuf- 
fled around 
the cage 
away from the 
see-saw. A 
shelf was 
fastened to 
the bars about 
seven feet 
from the floor. 
Almost __ be- 
neath this 
C ar touche 
stopped, his 
short ears 
close against his sleek head, mutiny in 
every line of his graceful body. 
“Cartouche!” Mam’selle Gabrielle 
said sternly. Cartouche looked ac her 
over his shoulder, every tooth bared like 
an angry dog’s. He made a vicious 
slash at the threatening club; then, 














gathering himself well together, leaped 
for the shelf over his head. He ianded 
safely, though the shock of his impact 
made the whole structure shake, and 
crouched with twitching tail. Mam’selle 
Gabrielle stepped back, the better to 
view him, and, 
doing so, ap- 
proached the 
see-saw. 
Pierre’s head 
was within a 
foot of her 
hand. Him she 
patted care- 
lessly, and the 
huge cat 
growled, but 
rested _per- 
fectly quiet 
under her 
touch. Plon- 
Plon, next to 
Pierre, took a 
hand in 
events. Not 
daring to get 
down from the 
rocking plank 
he _ reached 
across Pierre, 
and slyly 
dabbed at the 
stick in the 
trainer’s hand 
She _ caught 
him lightly by 
the throat, 
looking 
squarely into 
his yellow 
eyes, held him 
so an instant, 
and_ released 
him. He put out a paw, armed 
with claws like so much chilled 
steel, looking, as he sat on _ his 
haunches, like an overgrown kitten 
wanting to play, and with a swinging 
side-stroke knocked the club from her 
hand. As she turned to get it, it could 
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be seen that the blow, light as it had 
been, had laid open her arm from 
shoulder nearly to elbow. There was a 
murmur from the house. Mam’selle 
Gabrielle recovered her weapon, and I 
looked to see her chastise the offender. 
Instead, without a glance in his direc- 
tion, she staunched the rapidly flowing 
blood, and turned to Cartouche. 

“Will she not punish him?” I asked. 

“Himmel! no,” said Reddy, never 
taking his eyes off the cage. We 
never at all punish for an accident. Only 
when they are stubborn or show fight. 
Then we punish hard. Such things are 
all in der business—we must take ac- 
count of them, of course.” 

In spite of Mam’selle Gabrielle’s dex- 
terity. a few drops of blood spattered 
down upon the boards. She rested her 
club shoulder high against the bars, and 
called Cartouche peremptorily. Her 
meaning was clear; she wished to make 
him leap the stick she held, a movement 
which would bring him around to the 
see-saw. Cartouche sprang noise.cssly 
to the floor, almost on the spot where 
she had stood, and stopped in his tracks. 
Mam’selle Gabrielle spoke again. Car- 
touche sniffed sharply, like a dog scent- 
ing game. Then he lowered his head 
and licked the boards with a rasping 
tongue. : 

And then? 

Who may describe coherently that 
which followed? 

A coughing, indrawn snarl, as the 
beast got the savour of human blood ; 
a danger-signal flying in _ stiffened 
muscles and outstretched, rigid tail; a 
flash of tawny yellow. Quicker than eye 
could grasp it, the trainer was down, 
overcome as much by the terrific swift- 
fess of the onslaught as by the power 
of the stroke, and Cartouche stood over 
her, yelling defiant triumph with urip- 
ping fangs. The band stopped with a 
crash, and the house arose as one man, 
frozen, for. a heart-beat, into petiified 
silence. The three other animals hung 
an instant in the wind, their savage 


instincts struggling for mastery against 
fear and the life-long habit of obedi- 
ence. But the fellowship of animal for 
animal in the bonds of slavery is 
stronger even than the fear of animal 
for man; and they joined in the attack. 
At the first sign of that rigid tail, Reddy 
had vanished from my side as though 
swallowed by the earth. Now, with half 
a dozen assistants, he was in the midst 
of the snarling, worrying mass, clubbing 
the beasts pitilessly with heavy iron 
bars. Once a trainer is down, the 
animals have him at their mercy—all 
his power over them is gone. In such 
case, his only hope is to struggle to 
the bars and raise himself. This Mam’- 
selle Gabrielle well knew, and before 
help had reached her she had staggered 
to her feet, blinded by blood and ter- 
ribly torn. The felines invariably spring 
for the throat; the trainer’s head and 
breast were crushed and lacerated into 
a nameless horror. The house dissolved 
into a terror-stricken pandemonium ; 
women shrieked and some fainted; 
men shouted for help and floundered in 
impotent fury around the cage. 

A cry arose— 

“She’s down again!” 

“She’s dead!—-no, she’s still strug- 
gling!” 

“In God’s name why don’t they kill 
the beasts and get her out?” 

Above the tumult rang Reddy’s voice, 
shrill and agonised : 

“The firebrands! Bring the fire- 
brands! ” 

On the word they were brought ; and 
nothing short of fire could have driven 
the beasts from their prey. Someone 
opened the trap-doors, and one by one 
the leopards, beaten and cowed into 
fierce and sullen submission, were forced 
below. By the watch the whole thing 
must have been over in five minutes— 
minutes that seemed each an hour. 

There fell an awed silence upon the 
multitude. Every eye was concentrated 
on the velvet-clad figure that lay huddled 
against the bars, a ghastly mockery of a 
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woman, with face chewed to a bloody 
pulp, and blood-clotted hair. Those 
nearest turned away, sick and shudder- 
ing. Those farthest off craned their 
necks in morbid anxiety to get a look. 
A doctor sprang up the steps and en- 
tered the cage. The crowd parted before 
him, recognising his right. He knelt 
beside the woman’s body, and gently 
turned the face upwards. 

“Good God!” he said softly, at the 
sight. Somewhere in the crowd a 
woman laughed hysterically. 

“Can't you get these fools away?” 
the doctor muttered over his shoulder. 
“ Bring me water and a sponge, one of 
you, and a pair of scissors. Have a 
stretcher ready for her, and call an am- 
bulance.” 

Half the men within hearing rushed 
frantically to do his bidding. All they 
wanted was someone—any one—to tell 
them what to do. Reddy, pale and dis- 
hevelled, still grasping an iron bar, held 
the basin of water, and spoke hoarsely. 

“Will she live, mister? She is my 
wife—my little one! She must not— 
dear Gott!—-she must not die!” His 
tears fell unrestrainedly into the basin. 

“She may live—-if blood-poisoning 
doesn't set in. Can’t tell yet how badly 
she’s wounded, but she'll be scarred and 
disfigured for life,” the doctor answered 
hurriedly, his fingers deftly busy. He 
cut away the blood-soaked dress from 
the bleeding throat and skilfully washed 
the mangied face clean from blood and 
slaver. 

“ Ach, see! ”"—Reddy’s voice rose to a 
scream of delight, and the crowd pressed 
closer—“ she moves—she lives! Her 
eyes will open! Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” 

Mam’selle Gabrielle stirred and 
moaned. Then she opened her eyes and 
stared dizzily at the sea of faces before 
her. Eyes—eyes—everywhere eyes— 
met hers in shrinking pity, and looked 
quickly away. They were shrinking 
from her—why? She was good to look 
at; she had always guarded her beauty 
as a priceless possession. Why, then, 











did they turn away with that look of 
repulsion? She raised herself slightly 
and looked around, her lips whitening 
with repressed pain. Reddy slipped his 
arm under her shoulders, and supported 
her with gentle strength, unutterable 
love shining in his watery blue eyes. 
She had always taken his love as a 
matter of course; but it was to these 
others, these mutable Many, that she 
had looked for the admiration, the ap- 
plause, that was as the breath of life to 
her. And now they turned from her; 
their faces grew distorted to malevolent 
hate, . . . became blurred = 
vanished. Her head fell back on 
Reddy’s arm as a voice at the entrance 
announced the arrival of the ambulance. 

The doctor laid his handkerchief over 
the poor face, and covered the torn 
shoulders. The stretcher was borne 
carefully through the gaping throng, 
and the ambulance received its burden 
and dashed away. 

During the days that followed Reddy 
haunted the hospital persistently, and 
wore to shreds the temper of the luck- 
less attendant who ran across him, be- 
seeching news of the beloved. He spent 
his hard-earned savings like water, 
grudging nothing that would give her 
pleasure. It was the only way he knew 
to express his love and pity, and he did 
it joyfully, from the fulness of his heart. 

There came a day finally when the 
surgeons decided that the dressing 
should be removed. The wounds had 
healed well, and there was nothing to 
keep the patient in hospital longer. 

The nurse in attendance gave Reddy 
a whispered word of warning. 

“When you see her face; don’t look 
shocked if you can help it. She’s very 
sensitive about it, but she doesn’t know 
the worst yet, poor thing. We tried to 
tell her, but she didn’t seem to under- 
stand.” 

Reddy steeled himself, swallowed a 
lump in his throat, and followed the 
nurse into the room where Mam’selle 
Gabrielle waited. 
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The nurse took off the bandages and 
stepped back. Mam’selle Gabrielle’s 
eyes were on him, eagerly, hopefully, 
expectantiy. Reddy’s face was as stone 
—only his eyes changed in spite of him- 
self. It was worse—so much worse— 
than he had feared. That scarred, 
battered, misshapen visage the face of 
his stately, beautiful Gabrielle? Dear 
God, what a fate for her! It was more 
than horrible—it was grotesque. Yet 
under all his pain came a thrill of joy 
because her eyes had sought his first of 
all, had asked him first what the verdict 
was. 

“T am so glad the things are off,” 
said Mam’selle Gabrielle, with a sigh of 
relief. “Now, please, I would have a 
glass to see what that bad Cartouche 
has done.” 

Reddy started, and the nurse said 
gently: 

“Don’t you think it would be best to 
wait till to-morrow? You are tired now, 
and you must not mind if ‘ 

- Something in their faces warned her 
of what was to come. She spoke with 
all her old imperiousness. 

“The glass! I must know sooner or 
later. It must be very bad that you 
will not let me look at myself!” She 
turned to Reddy, and again her eyes 
searched his too-impassive face. 

“ Give me the glass!” 

And Reddy handed it to her. 

She took it, gazed into it eagerly, and 
her whole face changed indescribably. 
Amazement, horror, shame, and rage 
strove in the distorted features for 
mastery. She drew a shuddering breath 
that whistled through clenched teeth, 
and looked again, as though she would 
burn the reflected image on her brain. 

“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” she mut- 
tered hoarsely. “Es’ que c'est moi— 
Gabrielle Laforge ?” 

She looked stealthily around at the 















group beside her. The nurses and sur- 
geons had moved aside, and regarded 
her with a pity that bit as deep into her 
as the shrinking of the crowd had done. 
Only Reddy stood near, hovering over 
her tenderly and longingly. Remember- 
ing past repulses he dared not touch 
her, though he yearned to hold and com- 
fort her as he would an ailing child. 
Again she stared into the glass, fas- 
cinated, horror-struck. The battle 
against the inevitable that went on 
within her was fought silently, in the 
depths of her stricken soul. It was no 
dream, but a living, terrible fact. Never 
again would she charm her audiences 
with her beauty as of old; she would 
live and die a hideous caricature of her 
former self, a thing to be stared at and 
commented on, to be viewed askance or 
with brutal curiosity; to be pitied. So 
she sat motionless, trying to adjust her- 
self to the fate that grinned in her face, 
and the struggle burned deep into her 
pride and into her heart, and left her 
dashing herself impotently against the 
inexorable reality. It was all so natural 
and so pitiful and so sad! 

While they watched her she turned 
and looked at Reddy carefully, to see 
if he would act as others had done. 
Upon this point she had become mor- 
bidly sensitive. She studied him as 
though seeing him for the first time ; 
the carroty hair, the watery, kind blue 
eyes, the wide, good-natured mouth. 
Something else also she saw there, poor 
child, and at the sight her scarred lips 
quivered. She stretched out her hands 
to him, silently, appealingly, as a tired 
child might who sees its mother’s arms 
waiting. Reddy caught her to his breast, 
and she hid her face from the eyes of 
men upon his shoulder. 

So Reddy the faithful came into his 
own at last. 
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HERE was to be a roping at 
Pasco’s. Turk McGlory came 
riding a painted pony with his 

blanket tucked up under the brow of his 
saddle cantle and his big wheel spurs 
tinkling to every ambling step of the 
pinto. All the signs proclaimed that 
Turk was from Texas. His saddle was 
double-cinch, his rope was of hemp as 
thick as your thumb and only half as 
long as the Arizona rawhide riata, and 
there were Colorado 
conchos on his bridle 
and a silver spade bit 
that cost more than 
the pinto himself. He 
had ridden far, for 
his eyebrows were 
powdered with fine 
white dust, and his 
canteen 
rubbed light against 
his saddle flank. Turk 
McGlory was whist- 
ling “La Paloma,” 
and calculating what 
he would do with 
the prize—which he 
already regarded as 
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Turk had innocent blue eyes 
that looked straight out at you 
from the desert wrinkles of his 
brown face, a little white moustache, 
the first fruits of manhood, and 
good-humoured firm lips. There was 
something so irresistibly new about 
him that Carver, the head-judge of the 
roping, instinctively called him “the 
Kid.” 

You shall see Pasco’s: Brown ’dobe 
huts in the midst of 
a wide grey plain, 
tufted in the fore- 
ground like uphols- 
tery with knobs of 
sage-brush; a ,rail- 
road gleaming across 
it like a chalk-line; 
dim blue mountains, 
ragged along the top, 
set up in the distance. 
Out from the town, e\? 
on the right, a dusty 
road led to a huge 
corral used for a race- 
course, with a steer 
pen in the corner. 
Cow punchers were 
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THE ROPING AT PASCO’S 


saddling, tightening cinches, mounting, 
and riding up and down in bustling 
confusion; a crowd was gathering 
to the grand stand at one side; 
a tall fellow in a white sombrero 
was bawling for bets on the contest ; 
and over all glared the hot white Ari- 
zona sunshine. Pasco’s was hard at its 
favourite sport. Steer-roping is the fine 
art of the cattle-ranges; it is also the 
chief business of the cow-boy. No other 
great sport is so closely linked with the 
daily work of the soil, no other work 
has in it so many of the elements cf 
wild sport. ; 

Turk McGlory, rid- 
ing into the corral, felt 
all the eyes of Pasco’s 
heavy upon him. It 
gave him a sense of 
heat, and too little air. 
He felt somehow that 
they knew, especially 
the women knew, that 
this was to be his first 
public roping. He 
wished that they also 
knew of his wild riding 
and tying with the 
Lazy A_ outfit, and 
then he was glad they 
didn’t. Out on the 
plains he had felt the 
strength of every 
muscle in his lanky six 
feet, and he was cer- 
tain of winning; but 
now he felt needlessly 
large, loose, obstruc- 
tive and for one 
panicky second he was 
riding away, prizes to 
the wind. Then he 
clapped his teeth shut 
and dismounted. 

“ By smoke,” he said, 
“Tl stay.” 

Here at the pen, 
where a dozen wild 
steers were crowding 
and panting, were 


knotted the cow-boys and their ad- 
mirers. Carver and his judges, and the 
small men who were betting. With a 
throb of the heart, Turk recognised Bud 
Oliver, to him the greatest man on the 
cattle range. No man between Texas 
and Los Angeles was his equal for 
roping and tying. Turk McGlory would 
rather have been Bud Oliver than 
Governor of Texas. Turk was the 


champion, receiving his friends like a 
king, giving them an off-hand word or 
a clap on the back—a hopelessly inimit- 
able perfection of good-fellowship. And 
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then there was Buster Graham, the 
champion of Arizona, and Halversen, a 
square man with a jaw like a bulldog’s ; 
Doc Mason, who had roped with Buffalo 
Bill, and a number of others whose 
names were great in the roping field. 
Turk’s heart went down and down when 
he thought of competing with men like 
these, and then it suddenly leaped up 
with the realisation that he was in such 
company, a part 
of it, and he 
resolved that he 
would -never 
leave the field 
until every man 
in it recognised 
him as a roper, 
too. 

Little groups 
of people were 
drifting by to 
the grand stand. 
Here and there, 
from the corner 
of his eye, as he 
bent to adjust 
the saddle- 
cinches, Turk McGlory 
caught the glint of 
a white skirt or a 
flowing ribbon. Some- 
times the girls stopped 
to discuss the con- 
testants; he heard 
them talking of Bub 
Oliver, and Mason, 
and Buster Graham. 
Suddenly, as he 
tightened a _latigo 
strap, a saucy smiling 
face looked up at him. 
Her sister was evi- 
dently trying to pull her away, but she 
said, half teasingly: 

° - 

“T’m wearing your colours, Mr. Texas. 
You must win.” 

He saw nothing but deep black eyes, 
and he felt the blood in his face. He 


couldn't have spoken if he had known 
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that it was to save his life, and he knew 
that he was smiling foolishly. 

She looked back over her shoulder, 
raising a mischievous finger. 

“Remember!” she said. 

Turk took two steps after her, and 
then went back to his saddle. She was 
in blue and white; he wore a blue and 
white silk handkerchief knotted loosely, 
cow-boy fashion, about his _ throat. 
W hat ever 
else he saw, 
he also saw 
her until she 
was inher 
place in the 
grand stand. 

Some _ one 
shouted,a 
flagman rode 
out from the 
pen on a 
sleek city 
horse, the 
admirers and 
the bettors 
slowly 
worked away, 
leaving the 
cow-boys and 
the judges 
around the 
pen. The 
contest was 
about to 
begin. Turk 
observed that 
every con- 


testant ex- 
cept Bud 
Oliver and 


himself was 
an Arizona or 
New Mexico man—single - cinches, 
white sombreros, rowel-spurs, and 
all that. Turk himself wore a big 
black-crowned hat, trousers sagging 
so low as to make him appear 
extraordinarily long waisted and big 
shouldered, high-heeled Mexican boots, 
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shouldered, high-heeled Mexican boots, 
and a vest, unbuttoned, but no coat. 
He stepped with a peculiar roll, seen 
only in these dwellers on horses, to 
whom walking is an 
uncouth exercise to be 
avoided. 
} An attendant was 
dropping one of the bars 
it. of the pen twenty-five 
feet in front, where a _ 
bi log marked the starting | 
place. Denny Hughes, 
os the first of the con- 
T testants, was sitting his 
horse, bridle rein down, 
coiling his rope 
7 and fitting the 
rings to the 
proper places 
between his 
fingers. In 
front of him 
a hundred feet 
from the pen 
gate, the flagman 
sat stiff and still 
with flag in air. 
The steer was to 
have a hundred 
feet start, and 
the cow-boy was 
not to give chase until 
the flag dropped. As 
befitted a natural sport, 
the rules were few and 
simple. It was to get the \ 
steer, throw him, and tie 
him so that he could not get up, wal 
the puncher who made the best time 
was the winner. It is the every-day 
task of the cow-man on the range; it 
is the way all cattle are caught, either 
for branding or killing. 
Three bars were down. A splendid 
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big steer stepped out with raised head 
and horns high, paused a moment, and 
looked regally about him. In the hush, 
Turk McGlory heard, with a thrill, the 
hoarse shout of the pool-seller: 











“What am I offered on Turk McGloty 
of Texas against the field?” 

There was dead silence, then dust 
rising in the hot air, and the steer was 
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‘* His Rope Gyrating in long, 


Slow Sweeps.’’ 


alte 


off, a btown 
streak across 
4 the field. Down 
WW dropped’ the 
* flag, Denny 
Hughes = gave 
his horse the 
spur, and went 
forward with a 
leap, his rope 
gyrating in long, 


slow sweeps about 
his head. Oh! but 
it was beautiful to 
see. The _ steer 
swerved like a bent 
bow to the right 
and Denny was 
almost on him; 
there was much 
dust and an occa- 
sional shout from 
the stand. Denny 
leaned forward and 
cast, the long rope 
uncoiling in grace- 
ful curves through 
the air. Denny 
drew in his horse 
sharply, the steer 

wavered as the 

rope struck 
4 him, then with 
shrug he 
threw it aside 
and dashed on- 
ward. 

“Get him, 
get him; try 
him again, 


Denny,” roared the crowd. 

The steer had turned, and Denny was 
after him again, riding at full speed and 
drawing in and coiling his rope at the 
same time. Round and round swept the 
coil, and then it shot straight forward, 
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the loop in the air like a flattened O. 
Denny’s horse went back on _ his 
haunches, the steer leaped high in the 
air, and fell full length, Denny was 
off, pulling the short tying rope from 
his belt as he ran. He stooped over the 
steer, tying two front and one rear legs 
—hog-tying they call it—in incredibly 
short time. Then he sprang to his feet, 
arms in air. It was the signal that the 
work was finished. The judges came up 
and declared the steer properly tied. 
The timekeeper called out : 

“One minute, fifty-eight seconds.” 

“Denny is out of it,” observed Bud 
Oliver. “ He should have made it in one 
throw.” 

Denny came in, hot and grimy with 
dust. The grand stand was buzzing 
again like a trombone heard afar off. 
The pool-seller bawled his bets, and 
Turk McGlory saw a girl in blue and 
white in the grand stand. Turk was 


shaking with excitement; he felt that 
he never could throw his rope. What 
a fool he was to compete with these old 
ropers! How they would laugh at him! 

A little fellow with silver spurs, and 
a feather in his hat, came next, and 
fumbled his rope so that it was past 
two minutes before his steer was down. 
He was hopelessly beaten, and he came 
in bedraggled, but grinning. 

When Buster Graham went to the 
line there were shouts of encouragement, 
and acquaintances from the stand and 
the pool-seller frantically ran up his 
bets. Buster and Bud Oliver were 
plainly the favourites, with a little lean- 
ing toward Bud, as Turk observed with 
rising pride. After all, there was no 
man like Bud Oliver of Texas. 

Buster Graham was a _ handsome 
fellow, slim and tall, with long black 
hair and the smallest feet that ever 
went into Mexican boots. On his horse 
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‘* Tying, with Inimitable Swiftness and Deftness.”’ 
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‘* Snubbed hard on the rope, jerking the Steer’s 


feet out from under him.”’ 


he was a very Centaur, swaying and 
flowing with every motion like the 
animal itself. Turk never had seen a man 
ride so easily before. It was a splendid 
big steer, too, and it ran as if with 
a feeling of the sport—a wild straight 
charge across the corral, swerving 
neither to right nor to left. How still 
the crowd was! Buster seemed in no 
especial hurry. There was little sign of 
confusion or dust. When his horse’s 
nose was nearly over the steer’s flying 
tail, he swerved easily to the left and 
cast his rope. The steer seemed to set 
a front leg in the noose as if the per- 
formance had been rehearsed. An in- 
stant later Buster was tying, with inimit- 
able swiftness and deftness, and then 
his arms were up and his long black 
hair was loose in the wind. What a 
gift it is to do a thing like a young god! 
And how the crowd roared. 

“ Buster—Buster Graham! ” 

The timekeeper could hardly make 
his voice heard. 

“ Forty-nine seconds.” 

The people were standing up now 
and roaring, while Buster came in as 
cool and undisturbed as if he had been 
riding for an airing. 

“That was a good job, Buster,” said 
Bud Oliver heartily, and the boy in 
Turk McGlory spoke out in his eyes at 
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this big friendliness of a rival, and he 
crowded up to Buster to shake hands, 
and drew back before he had done it. 
The betting was now all against Bud 
Oliver; but that hero seemed in nowise 
concerned, though he knew it would re- 
quire the greatest skill and luck to beat 
such a record as Buster had made. 
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When Halversen came up to the line, 
Bud Oliver observed that he was tying 
his rope, Texaswise, to the pommel of 
his saddle. The Arizonian ordinarily 
uses a long rope sixty feet at the least, 
and throws it free, at the last giving the 
end a hitch around the saddle pommel, 
so that he can let go in case of accident. 
The Texan burns his ships behind him ; 
he uses a short rope, ties it fast, and 
takes the consequences. 

“Look how you tie that 
shouted Bud good-naturedly. 

Halversen paid no heed, and when 
the flag went down he was off like a 


rope,” 


flash. [t was a runty fed steer, and the 
rope, opening from Halversen’s hand 
like a coil spring, settled over the steer’s 
horns. There was a wild, scrambling 
rush, Halversen’s horse turning to one 
side to trip the plunging animal. The 
rope pulled taut with a snap, and the 
steer turned a somersault in the dust; 
but the strain on the single-cinch saddle 
was too great, and it turned. Halversen, 
still clinging to the rope, was jerked to 
the ground, his horse leaping to one 
side and kicking himself wildly clear of 
the saddle. For a single instant Halver- 
sen was able to regain his feet, and 
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** It Seemed as if the Steer was plucked out of their faces.”’ 
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then he went 
down and the 
steer, dragged 


him in_ the 
dust, _ rolling 
him over and 
over with the 
saddle. The 
crowd was 
shouting its 


e x c itement; 
the judges, the 
flagman, and 
most of the 
cow-men came 
riding hard to 
help. Halver- 
sen, grit to the 
b a c k bone, 
sprang to his 
feet, still 
clinging to the 
rope. At that 
instant the 
steer, headed 
off, turned 
sharply to the 
right, and 
Halversen, in- 
stantly seeing 
his oppor- 
tunity, ran to 
the left; then, 
suddenly, he 
snubbed hard 
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on the rope, jerking the steer’s feet 
out from under him. It is a thing that 
the best cow-boy can do only occasion- 
ally. Halversen darted forward to tie, 
but the steer, having time to recover 
from the force of the fall, was hind feet 
up when Halversen pounced upon him, 
seizing his tail. One foot to the left of 
the steer’s hind legs and a sudden strong 
pull, and the steer was down again—all 
in the space of two seconds. And then, 
though there was the wildest kicking 
and struggling, Halversen, bulldog that 
he was, tied his animal down and threw 
up his bloody arms. He was torn and 
bruised, but he had tied his steer. Of 
course he could not win; he had been 
more than three minutes at the struggle, 
but the crowd made up to him for the 
failure in the warmth of its reception. 
It had been three minutes of such ex- 
citement as comes in no other sport. 

And so, one after another, the con- 
testants rode forward to the fall of the 
flag—it was a Homeric list—but one 
by one they failed to equal the record 
of Buster Graham, although a little red 
Scotchman named Moorse came within 
six seconds of it. Turk McGlory lost 
all hepe for himself, but he still felt 
brave for his hero. Bud Oliver would 
do it.if any one could. And it was now 
Bud's turn. He and Bud had been left 
to the last. The nearer his time came 
the oftener he glanced up to the grand 
stand, to the girl in blue and white. The 
pool-seller was now crying his name and 
Bud’s together. 

“What am I offered on Bud Oliver, 
champion of Texas—who will give me 
even money on Turk McGlory against 
the field ?” 

It would all have been sweet to Turk’s 
ears, and embarrassing, too, if he hadn’t 
been so excited. There was luck in 
roping; probably after all it would go 
against Bud and Texas. 

Have you ever seen a cavalryman, 
preparing for a charge, turning to tie his 
coat to his saddle, rolling up the sleeves 


over his muscular arms, drawing sabre 
aad twisting his wrist in the sabre cord, 
then setting his face grimly forward? 
If you have, you know how Bud Oliver 
looked, cleared for battle; but no 
cavalryman ever sat his. horse with the 
oneness of Bud Oliver. To an un- 
schooled observer the little roan pony 
seemed undersized for so large a man; 
but the cow-boys, whose alphabet is 
horses, knew well the prowess of that 
cat-flanked, ragged-necked roan with his 
ears laid back and his eyes gleaming 
half wild. 

“Look out for the Tehanna* man,” 
called a voice from the crowd. 

“We're betting on you, Bud Oliver,” 
came other shouts. The Texas men 
were not over-popular in Arizona, and 
yet it was a sportsmanlike crowd. 

The Babel of voices ceased sharply. 
A wiry little steer, red and white, shot 
into the field as if catapulted. Turk 
McGlory observed how like an antelope 
it ran—long-legged and as easily as the 
wind blows. The flag fell, and Bud was 
off; the judges riding after him were 
blurred in his dust. There was no roper 
like Bud. He waited long before raising 
his rope, bending close to his saddle and 
riding hard ; then in what curious, loose, 
slow coils he swung it! Would he ride 
clean over his steer? There! he had 
reached out as if to catch the steer by 
the tail, and the rope had gone over his 
head like a hoop, horns and all. Now 
he was paying out to trip up the steer. 
How they were running! Turk McGlory 
rose suddenly in his saddle. 

“Look out for the fence,” he roared. 

But Bud had seen it too, and the little 
roan squatted like a rabbit. The steer, 
reaching the rope’s end, doubled up and 
fell—but fell against the fence. There 
had not been quite room enough. Bud 
was off saddle, and the little roan, know- 
ing well what was going on, walked 
away like a man, pulling hard on the 
rope to keep the steer down. If it had 
been a larger steer, or a fatter one, 


*Tehanna ; nick-name for Texas man. 
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there would have been no trouble; but 
this one fought like a cat, now on its 
knees, now on its feet. Bud seized it 
by the tail, and with a single fierce toss 
he laid it flat, then he tied—and arms 
up. Turk McGlory waited with hands 
clenched to hear the time. 

“ Fifty seconds.” 

So Bud was beaten by a second, and 
beaten because he didn’t have a fair 
field. How the crowd howled for the 
Arizona champion. Bud came up smil- 
ing and unconcerned. 

“ Now, Mc Glory,” he said, “ you must 
make a showing for Texas.” 

“What am I offered on Turk McGlory 
against the field?” shouted the pool- 
seller. “Now’s your last chance.” 

“Hurrah for the kid from Texas!” 
shouted other voices. 

Turk McGlory was at the line, as- 
tonished to find himself coiling his rope 
with so much ease. He felt that he 
wasn’t doing it himself, but that some 
one else was working in him. The sun 
blazed hot on the field, but everything 
seemed dim and indistinct. To him all 
the voices kept shouting: 

“Turk McGlory, Turk McGlory, Turk 
McGlory.” 

“Hurrah for Texas and the calico 
horse,” came a shout from the grand 
stand. 

“Wait till they see you run, Pinto,” 
Turk said between his teeth, and the 
pinto stirred nervously under him. 

“Ready,” called Turk McGlory, 
though not in Turk McGlory’s voice. 
He gave one glance behind him. The 
grand stand was a picture of a girl in 
blue and white; she was the picture, 
all the rest was frame. 

There was a clatter at the pen, and 
the steer shot past him. Instantly he 
saw all its points—horns, legs, tail—and 
they spoke to him with the meaning of 
familiarity. So must the old knight 
have looked for the points of his adver- 
sary’s armour. Now that he was off, 
Turk’s head cleared to his work. The 
steer ran with hind feet swinging side- 
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ways, hoglike. He remembered a steer 
in the Lazy A outfit that had the same 
habit, and a bad one it was too. How 
strange that he should think of such 
things at such a time! The steer was 
swerving swiftly to the left. The pinto, 
nose forward and dilating, instantly 
slackened pace, swerving in the same 
direction and cutting off distance. It 
was much to have a horse, pinto though 
he be, that knew his business. Turk’s 
rope began to swing, but he was wholly 
unconscious of it. He seemed now to 
see only the legless body of a steer 
swimming on a billow of dust. The 
fence! He saw it with a throb, and he 
was yet too far off to throw. And there 
was the grand stand above it, and men 
rising, half in terror, and a colouz of 
women. The steer had swung almost 
round. It was a low rail fence, and be- 
tween it and the grand stand lay the 
racing track. Dimly McGlory heard 
shouts of warning. Would the steer 
plunge into the stand? Dimly, too, 
glancing back, he saw the other cow- 
men charging after him to the rescue. 
There was a crash; the steer had gone 
through the fence as if it were paste- 
board, and the pinto was now close be- 
hind. There was all too little room here 
in the track. The steer would evidently 
plunge full into the crowd. Turk 
McGlory’s arm shot forward and the 
rope sped. The pinto sat sharply back, 
throwing McGlory well over the pom- 
mel. To those in the grand stand it 
seemed as if the steer, all horns and 
eyes, was plucked out of their faces. 
When they looked again, McGlory was 
tying, and the judges and the other 
punchers were swarming through the 
gap in the fence. Hands up; and the 
pinto easing away on the rope! It was 
all lost, McGlory felt. The fence had 
been in the way. Why couldn’t they 
provide an open field, as in Texas? 
These Arizona men couldn’t conduct a 
contest. The timer lifted his hand, and 
the shouting stopped. 

“ Thirty-six seconds,” he announced. 
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me “What a fool of a timer,” thought all. It was not as he thought it would 
low Turk McGlory. “ It can’t be so.” be. Two hundred dollars won! And he, 
ach Then he saw Bud Oliver stride up Turk McGlory! 

vas with outstretched hand, and a lump And then a saucy, flushed face looking 
ito, came in his throat. up at him. 

tly “Good boy!” said Bud. “You've “T knew you would do it, Mr. Texas,” 
me saved the day for Texas.” she said. 

It 1) And then the crowd pounced on him And with that she pinned a blue and 
eh and hooted and shouted, “McGlory! white ribbon on his vest, and he looked 
k’s McGlory!” until he was dizzy with it off over her head, and trembled. 
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to ; 
er 
he 
he , 
re My Skies are seldom Gray. 
en (By James Ball Naylor.) 
of eee 
ost 
e- I’ve had my share 
he Of carking care. 
rd Of fickle Fortune’s frowns ; 

, I’ve braved and borne 
er The cold worid’s scorn. 
0, And had my ups and downs. 
w- Yet I can still 

A ditty trill 
1€. Or sing a roundelay ; 
ne For though I hold 
e- Nor lands nor gold, 
. My skies are seldom gray ! 

re The stress and strife 
1 Of toilsome life 
7 Have taught me one glad truth 
rk Not he who must 
ne Crawl in the dust. 

k But he who will—forsooth ! 
ty And so I sing 
n- My song, and fling 
it My load of care away : 
1d For though I hold 
Nor lands nor gold, 
'S. My skies are seldom gray ! 
aS 
I would not give 
er A fig to live 
1€ Divorced from fret and moil 
1e The bread I eat 
1S Is rendered sweet 
e ] Because of daily toil. 
d And so I still 
y A ditty trill 
> A blithesome roundelay ; 
: For though I hold 

a Nor lands nor gold— 

id My skies are seldom gray ! 
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The Frigid Bank Inspector. 


By Olivier Henry. 


Rosario on time at 820am. A 

man with a thick black leather 
wallet under his arm left the train and 
walked rapidly up the main street of 
the town. There were other passengers 
who also got off at San Rosario, but 
they either slouched limberly over to 
the railroad eating-house or the Silver 
Dollar saloon, or joined the groups of 
idlers about the station. 

Indecision had no part in the move- 
ments of the man with the wallet. He 
was short in stature, but strongiy built, 
with very light, closely-trimmed hair, 
smooth, determined face, and aggressive, 
gold-rimmed nose glasses. He was well 
dressed in the prevailing Eastern style. 
His air denoted a quiet but conscious 
reserve force, if not actual authority. 

After walking a distance of three 
streets he came to the centre of the 
town’s business area. Here another 
street of importance crossed the main 
one, forming the hub of San Rosario’s 
life and commerce. Upon one corner 
stood the post-office. Upon another 
Rubensky’s Clothing Emporium. The 
other two diagonally opposing corners 
were occupied by the town’s two banks, 
the First National and the Stockmen’s 
National. Into the First National Bank 
of San Rosario the newcomer walked, 
never slowing his brisk step until he 
stood at the cashier’s window. The bank 
opened for business at nine, and the 
working force was already assembled, 
each preparing his department for the 
day’s business. The cashier was ex- 
amining the mail when he noticed the 
stranger standing at his window. 

“Bank doesn’t open ’till nine,” he re- 
marked, curtly, but without feeling. He 
had had to make that statement so often 
to early birds since San Rosario adopted 
city banking hours. 


» oy west-bound stopped at San 
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“T am well aware of that,” said the 
other man, in cool, brittle tones. “ Will 
you kindly receive my card?” 

The cashier drew the small, spotless 
parallelogram inside the bars of his 
wicket, and read: 


J. F. C. NETTLEWICK, 


“ Oh—er—will you walk around in- 
side, Mr.—er—Nettlewick. Your first 
visit—didn’t know your business, of 
course. Walk right round, please.” 

The examiner was quickly inside the 
sacred precincts of the bank, where he 
was ponderously introduced to each 
employee in turn by Mr. Edlinger, the 
cashier—a middle-aged gentleman of 
deliberation, discretion and method. 

“T was kind of expecting Sam Turner 
round again, pretty soon,” said Mr. 
Edlinger. “Sam’s been examining us 
now, for about four years. I guess you'll 
find us all right, though, considering the 
tightness in business. Not overly much 
money on hand, but able to stand the 
storms, sir, stand the storms.” 

“Mr. Turner and I have been ordered 
by the Comptroller to exchange dis- 
tricts,” said the examiner, in his decisive, 
formal tones. “He is covering my old 
territory in Southern Illinois and 
Indiana. I will take the cash first, 
please.” 

Perry Dorsey, the teller, was already 
arranging his cash on the counter for 
the examiner's inspection. He knew it 
was right to a cent, and he had nothing 
to fear, but he was nervous and flustered. 
So was every man in the bank. There 
was something so icy and swift, so im- 
personal and uncompromising about 
this man that his very presence seemed 
an accusation. He looked to be a man 
who could never make nor overlook an 
error. 
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Mr. Nettlewick first seized the cur- 
rency, and with a rapid, almost juggling 
motion, counted it by packages. Then 
he spun the sponge cup toward him and 
verified the count by bills. His thin, 
white fingers flew like some expert 
musician’s upon the keys of a piano. 
He dumped the gold upon the counter 
with a crash, and the coins whined and 
sang as they skimmed across the marble 
slab from the tips of his nimble digits. 
The air was full of fractional currency 
when he came to the halves and 
quarters. He counted the last nickel and 
dime. He had the scales brought, and 
he weighed every sack of silver in the 
vault. He questioned Dorsey concern- 
ing each of the cash memoranda—cer- 
tain cheques, charge slips, etc., carried 
over from the previous day’s work— 
with unimpeachable courtesy, yet with 
something so mysteriously momentous 
in his frigid manner that the teller was 
reduced to pink cheeks and a stammer- 
ing tongue. 

This newly-imported examiner was so 
different from Sam Turner. It had been 
Sam’s way to enter the bank with a 
shout, pass the cigars and tell the latest 
stories he had picked up on his rounds. 
His customary greeting to Dorsey had 
been, “Hello, Perry! Haven't skipped 
out with the boodle yet, I see.” Turner's 
way of counting the cash had been 
different, too. He would finger ihe 
packages of bills in a tired kind of way, 
and then go into the vault and kick over 
a few sacks of silver, and the thing was 
done. Halves and quarters and dimes? 
Not for Sam Turner. “No chicken feed 
for me,” he would say when they were 
set before him. “I’m not in the agri- 
cultural department.” But, then, Turner 
was a Texan, an old friend of the bank’s 
president, and had known Dorsey since 
he was a baby. ,2 

While the examiner was counting the 
cash, Major Thomas B. Kingman— 
kndwn to every one as “ Major Tom ”— 
the president of the First National, 
drove up to the side door with his old 
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dun horse and buggy, and came inside. 
He saw the examiner busy with the 
money, and, going into the little “ pony 
corral,” as he called it, in which his 
desk was railed off, he began to look 
over his letters. 

Earlier, a little incident had occurred 
that even the sharp eyes of the ex- 
aminer had failed to notice. When he 
had begun his work at the cash counter, 
Mr. Edlinger had winked significantly 
at Roy Wilson, the youthful bank mes- 
senger, and nodded his head slightly to- 
ward the front door. Roy understood, 
got his hat and walked leisurely out, 
with his collector's book under his arm. 
Once outside, he made a bee-line for 
the Stockmen’s National. That bank 
was also getting ready to open. No 
customers had, as yet, presented them- 
selves. 

“Say, you people!” cried Roy, with 
the familiarity of youth and long ac- 
quaintance, “ you want to get a move on 
you. There’s a new bank examiner over 
at the First, and he’s a stem-winder. 
He’s counting nickels on Perry, and he’s 
got the whole outfit bluffed. Mr. Edlin- 
ger gave me the tip to let you know.” 

Mr. Buckley, president of the Stock- 
men’s National—a stout, elderly man, 
looking like a farmer dressed for Sun- 
day—heard Rob from his private office 
at the rear, and called him. 

“Has Major Kingman come down to 
the bank yet?” he asked of the boy. 

“Yes, sir, he was just driving up as I 
left,” said Roy. 

“T want you to take him a note. Put 
it into his own hands as soon as you 
get back.” 

Mr. Buckley sat down and began to 
write. 

Roy returned and handed to Major 
Kingman the envelope containing the 
note# ‘The major read it, folded it, and 
slipped it into his vest pocket. He 
leaned back in his chair for a few 
moments as if he were meditating 
deeply, and then rose and went into the 
vault. He came out with the bulky, old- 
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fashioned leather note case stamped on 
the back in gilt letters, “Bills Dis- 
counted.” In this were the notes due 
the bank with their attached securities, 
and the major, in his rough way, 
dumped the lot upon his desk and be- 
gan to sort them over 

By this time Nettlewick had finished 
his count of the cash. His pencil flut- 
tered like a swallow over the sheet of 
paper on which he had set his figures. 
He opened his black wallet, which 
seemed to be also a kind of secret 
memorandum book, made a few rapid 
figures in it, wheeled and transfixed 
Dorsey with the glare of his spectacles. 
That look seemed to say: “ You're safe 
this time, but——” 

“Cash all correct,” snapped the ex- 
aminer. He made a dash for the indi- 
vidual book-keeper, and, for a few 
minutes there was a fluttering of ledger 
leaves and a sailing of balance sheets 
through the air. 

“How often do you balance your 
pass-books?” he demanded, suddenly. 

“ Er—once a month,” faltered the in- 
dividual bookkeeper, wondering how 
many years they would give him. 

“ All right,” said the examiner, turn- 
ing and charging upon the general 
bookkeeper, who had the statements of 
his foreign banks and their reconcile- 
ment memoranda ready. Everything 
there was found to be all right. Then 
the stub book of the certificates 
of deposit. Flutter—flutter—zip—zip— 


check! All right. List of over-drafts, 
please. Thanks. H’m-m. Unsigned 
bills of the bank, next. All right. 


Then came the cashier’s turn, and 
easy-going Mr. Edlinger rubbed his nose 
and polished his glasses nervously under 
the quick fire of questions concerning 
the circulation, undivided profits, bank 
real estate, and stock ownership. 

Presently Nettlewick was aware of a 
big man towering above him at his 
elbow—a man sixty years of age, rugged 
and hale, with a rough, grizzled beard, 
a mass of grey hair, and a pair of pene- 
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trating blue eyes that confronted the 
formidable glasses of the examiner 
without a flicker. 
“ Er—Major Kingman, our president 
~~er—Mr. Nettlewick,” said the cashier. 
Two men of very different types 


shook hands. One was a finished product . 


of the world of straight lines, conven- 
tional methods and formal affairs. The 
other was something freer, wider and 
nearer to nature. Tom Kingman had 
not been cut to any pattern. He had 
been mule-driver, cowboy, ranger, 
soldier, sheriff, prospector and cattle- 
man. Now, when he was bank president 
his old comrades from the prairies, of 
the saddle, tent and trail found no 
change in him. He had made his for- 
tune when Texas cattle were at the 
high tide of value, and had organised 
the First National Bank of San Rosario. 
In spite of his largeness of heart and 
sometimes unwise generosity toward his 
old friends, the bank had prospered, for 
Major Tom Kingman knew men as well 
as he knew cattle. Of late years the 
cattle business had gone to pieces, and 
the major’s bank was one ‘of the: few 
whose losses had not been great. 

“And now,” said the examiner, 
briskly, pulling out his wateh, “ the last 
things is the loans. We will take them 
up now, if you please.” 

He had gone through the First 
National at almost record-breaking 
speed—but thoroughly, as he did every- 
thing. The running order of the bank 
was smooth and clean, and that had 
facilitated his work. There was but one 
other bank in the town. He received 


from the Government a fee of twenty- ° 


five dollars for each bank that he ex- 
amined. He should be able to go over 
those loans and discounts in half an 
hour. If so, he could examine the other 
bank immediately afterward, and catch 
the 11.45, the only other train that day 
in the direction he was working. Other- 
wise, he would have to spend the night 
and Sunday in this uninteresting 
Western town. That is why Mr. Nettle- 
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wick was rushing matters. 

“Come with me, sir,’ said Major 
Kingman, in his deep voice, that united 
the Southern drawl with the rhythmic 
twang of the West; “we will go over 
them together. Nobody in the bank 


~ knows those notes as I do. Some of 


‘em are a little wobbly on their legs, 
and some are Mavericks without extra 
many brands on their backs, but they’ll 
most all pay out at the round-up.” 

The two sat down at the president’s 
desk. First, the examiner went through 
the notes at lightning speed, and added 
up their total, finding it to agree with 
tue amount of loans carried on the book 
of daily balances. Next, he took up the 
larger loans, inquiring scrupulously into 
the condition of their endorsers or 
securities. The new examiner’s mind 
seemed to course and turn and make 
unexpected dashes hither and thither 
like a bloodhound seeking a trail. 
Finally he pushed aside all the notes 
except a few, which he arranged in a 
neat pile before him, and began a dry, 
formal little speech. 

“T find, sir, the condition of your bank 
to be very good, considering the poor 
crops and the depression in thé cattle 
interests of your state. The clerical 
work seems to be done accurately and 
punctually. Your past due paper is 
moderate in amount, and promises only 
a small loss. I would recommend the 
calling in of your large loans, and the 
making of only sixty and ninety day or 
call loans until general business revives. 
And now, there is one thing more, and 
I will have finished with the bank. Here 
are six notes aggregating something 
like $40,000. They are secured, accord- 
ing to their faces by various stocks, 
bonds, shares, etc, to the value of 
$70,000. Those securities are missing 
from the notes to which they should be 
attached. I suppose you have them in 
the safe or vault. You will permit me 
to examine them.” 

Major Tom’s light-blue eyes turned 
unflinchingly toward the examiner. 
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“No, sir,” he said, in a low but steady 
tone; “those securities are neither in 
the safe nor the vault. I have taken 
them. You may hold me personally 
responsible for their absence.” 

Nettlewick felt a slight thrill He had 
not expected this. He had struck a 
momentous trail when the hunt was 
drawing to a close. 

“ Ah!” said the examiner. He waited 
a moment, and then continued: “ May 
I ask you to explain more definitely? ” 

“The securities were taken by me,” 
repeated the major. “It was not for 
my own use, but to save an old friend 
in trouble. Come in here, sir, and we'll 
talk it over.” 

He led the examiner into the bank’s 
private office at the rear, and closed the 
door. There was a desk, and a table, 
and half-a-dozen leather-covered chairs. 
On the wall was the mounted head of a 
Texas steer with horns six feet from 
tip to tip. Opposite hung the major’s 
old cavalry saber that.he had carried at 
Shiloh and Fort Pillow. 

Placing a chair for Nettlewick, the 
major seated himself by the window, 
from which he could see the post-office 
and the carved limestone front of the 
Stockmen’s National. He did not speak 
at once, and Nettlewick felt, perhaps, 
that the ice should be broken by some- 
thing so near its own temperature as 
the voice of official warning. 

“Your statement,” he began, “ since 
you have failed to modify it, amounts, 
as you must know, to a very serious 
thing. You are aware, also, of what 
my duty must compel me to do. I shall 
have to go before the United States 
Commissioner and make——” 

“T know, I know,” said Major Tom, 
with a wave of his hand. “You don’t 
suppose I’d run a bank without being 
posted on national banking laws and 
the revised statutes! Do your duty. I’m 
not asking any favours. But, I spoke 
of my friend. I did want you to hear me 
tell you about Bob.” 

Nettlewick settled himself in- his 
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chair, There would be no leaving San 
Rosario for him that day. He would 
have to telegraph to the Comptroller of 
the Currency; he would have to swear 
out a warrant before the United States 
Commissioner for the arrest of Major 
Kingman ; perhaps he would be ordered 
to close the bank on account of the loss 
of the securities. It was not the first 
crime the examiner had unearthed. 
Once or twice the terrible upheaval of 
human emotions that his investigations 
had loosed had almost caused a ripple 
in his official calm. He had seen bank 
men kneel and plead and cry like 
women for a chance—an hour’s time— 
the overlooking of a single error. One 
cashier had shot himself at his desk be- 
fore him. None of them had taken it 
with the dignity and coolness of this 
stern old Westerner. Nettlewick felt 
that he owed it to him at least to listen 
if he wished to talk. With his elbow 
on the arm of his chair, and his square 
chin resting upon the fingers of his right 
hand, the bank examiner waited to hear 
the confession of the presicent of the 
First National Bank of San Rosario. 

“When a man’s your friend,” began 
Major Tom somewhat didactically, “ for 
forty years, and tried by water, fire, 
earth and cyclones, when you can do 
him a little favour you feel like doing 
it.” 

(“ Embezzle for him $70,000 worth of 
securities,” thought the examiner.) 

“We were cowboys together, Bob 
and I,” continued the major, speaking 
slowly, and deliberately, and musingly, 
as if his thoughts were rather with the 
past than the critical present, “and we 
prospected together for gold and silver 
over Arizona, New Mexico and a good 
part of California. We were both in the 
war of ’sixty-one, but in different com- 
mands. We've fought Indians and horse 
thieves side by side; we've starved for 


weeks in a cabin in the Arizona 
mountains. In those days it was 
expected of a man to stick to his 


friend, and he didn’t ask any credit for 


it. Probably next day you’d need him 
to get at your back and help stand off 
a band of Apaches, or put a tourniquet 
on your leg above a rattlesnake bite and 
ride for whisky. So, after all, it was 
give and take, and if you didn’t stand 
square with your partner, why, you 
might be shy one when you needed him. 
But Bob was a man who was willing to 
go further than that. He never played 
a limit. 

“Twenty years ago I was sheriff of 
this county, and I made Bob my chief 
deputy. That was before the boom in 
cattle when we both made our stake. 
I was sheriff and collector, and it was 
a big thing for me then. I was married, 
and we had a boy and a girl—a four 
and a six year old. There was a com- 
fortable house next to the court-house, 
furnished by the county, rent free, and 
I was, saving money. Bob did most of 
the office work. Both of us had seen 
rough times and plenty of rustling and 
danger, and [| tell you it was great to 
hear the rain and the sleet dashing 
against the windows of nights, and be 
warm and safe and comfortable, and 
know you could get up in the morning 
and be shaved and have folks call you 
‘mister. And then, I had the finest 
wife and kids that ever struck the range, 
and my old friend with me enjoying the 
first fruits of prosperity and white shirts, 
and I guess I was happy. Yes, I was 
happy about that time.” 

The major sighed and_ glanced 
casually out of the window. The bank 
examiner changed his position, and 
leaned his chin upon his other hand. 

“One winter,” continued the major, 
“the money for the county taxes came 
pouring in so fast that I didn’t have 
time to take the stuff to the bank for a 
week. I just shaved the cheques into a 
cigar box and the money into a sack, 
and locked them in the big safe that 
belonged in the sheriff's office. 

“T had been overworked that week, 
and was about sick, anyway. My nerves 
were out of order, and my sleep at night 
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didn't seem to rest me. The doctor 
had some scientific name for it, and I 
was taking medicine. And so, added 
to the rest, I went to bed at night with 
that money on my mind. Not that there 
was much need of being worried, for 
the safe was a good one, and nobody 
but Bob and I knew the combination. 
On Friday night there was about 
$6,500 in cash in the bag. On Saturday 
morning I went to the office as usual. 
The safe was locked, and Bob was 
writing at his desk. I opened the safe, 
and the money was gone. I called Bob, 
and roused everybody in the court-house 
to announce the robbery. It struck me 
that Bob took it pretty quiet, consider- 
ing how much it reflected upon both 
him and me. 

“ Two days went by and we never got 
a clue. It couldn’t have been burglars, 
for the safe had been opened by the 
combination in the proper way. People 
must have begun to talk, for one after- 
noon in comes Alice—that’s my wife— 
and the boy and girl, and Alice stamps 
her foot, and her eyes flashed, and she 
cries out, ‘The lying wretches—Tom, 
Tom!’ and I catch her in a faint, and 
bring her ’round little by little, and she 
lays her head down and cries and cries 
for the first time since she took Tom 
Kingman’s name and fortunes. And 
Jack and Zilla—the youngsters—they 
were always wild as tiger cubs to rush 
at Bob and climb all over him whenever 
they were allowed to come to the court- 
house—they stood and kicked their little 
shoes, and herded together like scared 
partridges. They were having their first 
trip dewn into the shadows of life. Bob 
was working at his desk, and he got 
up and went out without a word. The 
grand jury was in session then, and the 
next morning Bob went before them 
and confessed that he stole the money. 
He said he lost it in a poker game. In 
fifteen minutes they had found a true 
bill and sent me the warrant to arrest 
the man with whom I’d been closer than 
a thousend brothers for many a year. 


“I did it, and then I said to Bob, 
pointing, ‘ There’s my house, and here’s 
my office, and up there’s Maine, and out 
that way is California, and over there 
is Florida—and that’s your range ’til 
court meets. You're in my charge, and 
I take the responsibility. You be here 
when you're wanted.’ 

“*Thanks, Tom,’ he said, kind of 
carelessly ; ‘I was sort of hoping you 
wouldn’t lock me up. Court meets next 
Monday, so, if you don’t object, I'll just 
loaf around the office till then. I’ve got 
one favour to ask, if it isn’t too much. 
If you'd let the kids come out in the 
yard once in a while and have a romp 
I'd like it.’ 

““Why not?’ I answered him. 
‘ They’re welcome, and so are you. And 
come to my house, the same as ever,’ 
You see, Mr. Nettlewick, you can’t make 
a friend of a thief, but neither can you 
make a thief of a friend, all at once.” 

The examiner made no answer. At 
that moment was heard the shrill 
whistle of a locomotive pulling into the 
depét. That was the train on the little, 
narrow-gauge road that struck into San 
Rosario from the south. ‘The major 
cocked his ear and listened for a 
moment, and looked at his watch. The 
narrow-gauge was in on time—IO.35. 
The major continued : 

“So Bob hung around the office, 
reading the papers and smoking. I put 
another deputy to work in his place, 
and, after a while, the first excitement 
of the case wore off. 

“ One day when we were alone in the 
office Bob came over to where I was 
sitting. He was looking sort of grim and 
blue—the same look he used to get 
when he'd been up watching for Indians 
all night or herd-riding. 

“* Toni, says he, ‘it’s harder than 
standing off redskins; it’s harder than 
lying in the lava desert forty miles from 
water; but I’m going to stick it out to 
the end. You know that’s been my 
style. But if you’d tip me the smallest 
kind of a sign—if you'd just say, “ Bob, 
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I understand,” why, it would make it lots 
easier.’ 

“I was surprised. ‘I don’t know what 
you mean, Bob,’ I said. ‘ Of course, you 
know that I’d do anything under the 
sun to he!p you that I could. But you've 

ot me guessing.’ 

“* All right, Tom,’ was all he said, 
and he went back to his newspaper and 
lit another cigar. 

“It was the night before court met 
when I found out what he meant. I 
went to bed that night with the same 
old, light-headed, nervous feeling come 
back upon me. I dropped off to sleep 
about midnight. When I awoke I was 
standing half dressed in one of the 
court-house corridors. Bob was holding 
une of my arms, our family doctor the 
other, and Alice was shaking me and 
half crying. She had sent for the doctor 
without my knowing it, and when he 
came they had found me out of bed and 
missing, and had begun a search. 

“* Sleep-walking,’ said the doctor. 

“ All of us went back to the house, 
and the doctor told us some remarkable 
stories about the strange things people 
had done while in that condition. I was 
feeling rather chilly after my trip out, 
and, as my wife was out of the room 
at the time, I pulled open the door of an 
old wardrobe that stood in the room 
and dragged out a big quilt I had seen 
in there. With it tumbled out the bag of 
money for stealing which Bob was to be 
tried—and convicted—in the morning. 

“* How the jumping rattlesnakes did 
that get there?’ I yelled, and all hands 
must have seen how surprised I was. 
Bob knew in a flash. 

“You darned old snoozer,’ he said, 
with the old-time look on his face, ‘I 
saw you put it there. I watched you 
open the safe and take it out, and I 
followed you. I looked through the 
window and saw you hide it in that 
wardrobe.’ 

“*Then, you blankety-blank, flop- 
eared, sheep-headed coyote, what did 
you say you took it, for?’ 


“* Because,’ said Bob simply, ‘I didn’t 
know you were asleep.’ 

“T saw him glance toward the door of 
the room where Alice and Jack and 
Zilla were, and I knew then what it 
meant to be a man’s friend from Bob's 
point of view.” 

Major Tom paused, and again 
directed his glance out of the window. 
He saw some one in the Stockmen's 
National Bank reach and draw a yellow 
shade down the whole length of its 
plate-glass, big front window, although 
the position of the sun did not seem to 
warrant such a defensive movement 
against its rays. 

Nettlewick sat up straight in his 
chair. He had listened patiently, but 
without consuming interest, to the 
major’s story. It had impressed him as 
irrelevant to the situation, and it could 
certainly have no effect upon the con- 
sequences. Those Western people, he 
thought, had an exaggerated sentimen- 
tality. They were not business-like. 
They needed to be protected from their 
friends. Evidently the major had con- 
cluded. And what he had said amounted 
to nothing. 

“May I ask,” said the examiner, “ if 
you have anything further to say that 
bears directly upon the question of those 
abstracted securities? ” 

“ Abstracted securities, sir!” Major 
Tom turned suddenly in his chair, his 
blue eyes dashing upon the examiner. 
“What do you mean, sir?” 

He drew from his coat pocket a batch 
of folded papers held together by a 
rubber band, tossed them into Nettle- 
wick’s hands, and rose to his feet. 

“You'll find those securities there, sir, 
every stock, bond and share of ’em. | 
took them from the notes while you 
were counting the cash. Examine and 
compare them for yourself.” 

The major led the way back into the 
banking-room. The examiner, as- 
tounded, perplexed, nettled, at ‘sea, 
followed. He felt that he had been 
made the victim of something that was 
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not exactly a hoax, but that left him in 
the shoes of one who had been played 
upon, used, and then discarded, without 
even an inkling of the game. But there 
was nothing he could take hold of. An 
official report of the matter would be 
an absurdity. And, somehow, he felt 
that he would never know anything 
more about the matter than he did 
then. 

Frigidly, mechanically, Nettlewick ex- 
amined the securities; found them to 
tally with the notes, gathered his black 
wallet and rose to depart. 

“T will say,” he protested, turning the 
indignant glare of his glasses upon 
Major Kingman, “that your statements 
—your misleading statements, which 
you have not condescended to explain— 
do not appear to be quite the thing, 
regarded either as business or humour. 
I do not understand such motives or 
actions.” 

Major Tom looked down at him 
serenely and not unkindly. 

“Son,” he said, “there are plenty of 
things in the chaparral, and on the 
prairies, and up the cayons that you 
don’t understand. But I want to thank 
you for listening to a garrulous old 
man’s prosy stories. We old Texans 
love to talk about our adventures and 
our old comrades, and the home folks 
have long ago learned to run when we 
begin with ‘Once upon a time,’ so we 
have to spin our yarns to the stranger 
within our gates.” 

The major smiled, but the examiner 
only bowed coldly, and abruptly quitted 
the bank. They saw him travel dia- 
gonally across the street in a straight 
line and enter the Stockmen’s National 
Bank. 

Major Tom sat down at his desk, and 
drew from his vest pocket the note Roy 


had given him. He had read it once, . 


but hurriedly, and now, with something 
like twinkle in his eye, he read it again. 
These were the words he read: 
“ Dear Tom: 
“T hear there’s one of Uncle 


Sam’s greyhounds going through 
you, and that means that we'll catch 
him inside of a couple of hours, 
maybe. Now, I want you to do 
something for me. We've got just 
$2,200 in the bank, and the law re- 
quires that we have $20,000. I let 
Ross and Fisher have $18,000 late 
yesterday afternoon to buy up that 
Gibson bunch of cattle. They'll 
realise $40,000 in less than thirty 
days on the transaction, but that 
won’t make my cash on hand look 
any prettier to that bank examiner. 
Now, I can’t show him those notes, 
for they’re just plain notes of hand 
without any security in sight, but 
you know very well that Pink Ross 
and Jim Fisher are two of the finest 
white men God ever made, and 
they'll do the square thing. You 
remember Jim Fisher—he was the 
one who shot that faro dealer in El 
Paso. I wired Sam _ Bradshaw’s 
bank to send me $20,000, and it will 
get in on the narrow-gauge at 10.35. 
You can’t let a bank examiner in to 
count $2,200 and close your doors. 
Tom, you hold that examiner. Hold 
him. Hold him if you have to rope 
him and sit on his head. Watch our 
front window after the narrow- 
gauge gets in, and when we've gut 
the cash inside we'll pull down the 
shade for a signal. Don’t turn him 
loose till then. I’m counting on you, 
Tom. 


“ Your Old Pard, 
“BoB BUCKLEY, 


“Prest. Stockmen’s National.” 
The major began to tear the note 
into small pieces and throw them into 
his waste basket. He gave a satisfied 
little chuckle as he did so. 
“Confounded old reckless cow- 
puncher!” he growled, contentedly, 
“that pays him some on account for 
what he tried to do for me in the sheriff's 
office twenty years ago.” 
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M. Santos-Dumont’s Airship ready tor the Ascension. 








The 


Modern Flying Machine. 


By Jacques Boyer. 


Marquis d’Arlandes and Pilatre 
de Rozier, after many ascensions 
in captive Montgolfiers, allowed them- 
selves for the first time to be carried up 
into the air in a free balloon. Starting 
from the Chateau de la Muette, where 
the Dauphin then resided, they passed 
above the towers of Notre Dame de 
Paris, and alighted safely near the 
Gobelin manufactory. Their flight 
lasted only twenty minutes. It is a far 
cry from these modest beginnings to the 
aérial voyage of thirty-six hours made 
in 1900 by the Count de la Vaulx. 
However, the experience of the 
French aéronauts of the eighteenth cen- 
tury created the greatest enthusiasm in 
both hemispheres—-for Rittenhouse, of 
Philadelphia, made ascensions in 
America in that same year of 1783. All 


QO N the 21st of November, 1783, the 


humanity saw itself, in the near future, 
mistress of the ethereal ocean; but, 
although more than a century has 
passed, we have not yet seen the realisa- 
tion of this dream. However, while 
awaiting a solution of the problem, many 
Parisian sportsmen have devoted them- 
selves enthusiastically to the pleasures 
of the aéronaut, which have become in 
our day a sport quite devoid of danger. 

The great development of the new 
sport in France dates only from the 
foundation, on the 28th of January, 
1899, of the Aéro Club, a society the 
membership of which now numbers 
more than three hundred experts. Two 
of its members—Count Castillon de 
Saint-Victor and M. Maurice Mallet— 
not long ago achieved a remarkable 
journey from Paris to Sweden, which, 
however, was eclipsed soon after by 
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Inflating in the Balloon Park at Vincennes. 


some of the notable competitions at the’ 
Universal Exposition. Organised most 
carefully by MM. E. Godard, W. de 
Fonville, Colonel Renard and some 
others, these competitions comprised 
four kinds of contests: trials of en- 
durance, of altitude, of horizontal 
distance, and of alighting at the 
least distance from a fixed 
point. In the beginning 
the wind drove the aéro- 
nauts toward the ocean 
and forced them to de- 
scend to earth earlier than 
they would otherwise have 
done. Some of the con- 
testants, indeed, came very 
near perishing tragically. 
Thus the Count de la Vaulx, 
after having sighted the 
Minquiers Isles, alighted on 
August 27th near Guingamp, 
Cétes-du-Nord. The accom- 
panying photographs, which 
show his balloon all torn 
to pieces, indicate how 
dangerous was his _land- 
ing. Monsieur Juchmés, the 
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winner on this day, also had an 
exciting journey. Carried by the 
atmospheric currents toward the Coten- 
tin peninsula, he was able thanks 
to a sudden change in the wind, 
to stop himself just on the banks 
of the Loire. For the later races the 
weather was more clement. Monsieur 





M. Santos-Dumont making preliminary trials of his motor. 
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Balsan remained in the 

air for thirty-five hours 

on September 16th; a 

fortnight later, the 

Count de la Vaulx, 

passing over Germany, 
‘came to earth again 
quite near Warsaw. 

On October 9, 1900, 
the day fixed for a most 
important contest of en- 
durance and of distance 
at the same time, the 
aérodrome of Vincennes 
presented an unusual 
aspect, owing to the 
large number of specta- 
tors present. Shortly 
before half-past four 
o'clock in the afternoon 
all the balloons were inflated and ready 
for the trial. By five o'clock the aérial 
flotilla commenced 
to move. The 
“Aéro Club,” di- 
rected by M. Jac- 
ques Faure, opened 
the ball; and then 
it was the turn of 
the “St. Louis,” 
which carried off 
Messieurs Balsan 
and Godard. Fin- 
ally, at twenty 
minutes past five, 
the “ Centaur,” 
bearing the Count 
de la Vaulx and M. 
Castillon de Saint- 
Victor, gently 
soared away into 
the distance, its 
huge bulk gleam- 
ing gold in the rays 
of the setting sun. 

The “Centuar’ 
traversed = succes- 
sively Fontenay - 
sous - Bois, Rosny 
and Sevran. Thea, 






M. Godard. 





M. Juchmes. 


Ae 


M. Balsan. 


after having 
thrown out a 
few handfuls of 
sand, their 
basket - car 
balanced itself 
at an altitude 
of one thousand 
five hundred 
meters. A few 
rare sounds 
alone reached 
their ears. Fin- 
ally the fog dis- 
appeared little 
by little. The 
plains of Cham- 
pagne — Reims, 
whose cathedral 
under the pale 
light of the 
moon seems to 
be a marvellous 
triumph of stage scenery—and the 
valley of the Suippe passed in turn 
under their eyes. 
At midnight the 
shadow of the bal- 
loon glided over 
the waters of the 
Ardennes canal. 
Then the French 
frontier was 
reached, but — 
happy mortals!— 
they passed it 
without any of the 
unpleasant forma- 
lities of the custom 
house. At half- 
past four the dawn 
appeared — a 
smudge of blood 
on the horizon— 
and a little later, 
under the action 
of the _ cooling 
atmosphere, they, ; - 
balloon descended —— 
to five hundred Connt De la Vaulw. 





M. Simons. 
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Their provision of sand 











and of oxygen being about 
exhausted, they loosed their 
guide-rope over the roofs of 
Korostichef in the province 
of Kiev. Then the anchor 
was thrown out into the 
fork of a tree, while the 
Count de Castillon pulled 
the valve open. Immedi- 
ately men and women ap- 
peared from all sides to 
stare at the spectacle, and 
finally conducted the aéro- 
nauts to the police bureau. 
The Commissioner received 








A car equipped for the trans-Mediterranean trip. 


meters. The aéronauts then made a vain 
effort to discover where they were. When 
the fog disappeared they saw Silesia, 
where soon the “St. Louis” rejoined 
them. The struggle between the two 
balloons became intense. They passed 
together over Breslau, and at thirty-five 
minutes past three they reascended to 
four thousand meters. The “Centaur” 
definitely lost sight of the “ St. Louis.” A 
temperature of twelve degrees below 
zero chilled them, and in order to con- 
tinue their way they had to take alter- 
nately mouthfuls of cognac and breaths 
of oxygen. They were over Russia at 
sunset, and nature provided them with 
a concert which they would willingly 
have dispensed with: Black clouds 
gathered in the north-west, and in the 
distance they heard the heavy rumble 
of thunder. Their aérial ship was ter- 
ribly buffeted. 

Shortly after this, piercing cries of 
water-fowl and the !ugubrious croaking 
of frogs in the immense marshes of 
Pinks disturbed the silence. With the 
first flush of dawn they saw under their 
basket broad plains sown here and there 
with tiny villages. At intervals churches 
with gilded domes and Byzantine bel- 
fries glistened superbly in the rising sun. 
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them well, and the neces- 
sary authority to return to 
France was obtained. 

Their return was a veri- 
table triumph. They were féted and 
feasted on the journey by both Russians 
and Poles. It took them four nights 
and three days to return by railway, 
while thirty-five hours and forty-five 
minutes had sufficed the “ Centaur.” 














M. Rambaud about to make an ascension 
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thousand four hundred and 








Deflating the ** Touring Club” after @ race. 


The “St. Louis” had carried Mes- 
sieurs Balsan and Godard to Russia also 
—to Opatchke, in the province of Pskov. 
These gentlemen had covered one 
thousand three hundred and sixty-one 
kilometers in twenty-seven hours and 
fifteen minutes. As to Monsieur Faure, 
he landed the “ Aéro-Club” at Schnitz 
in Moravia. Monsieur Maison, who, with 
his wife, had ascended in “ La Loraine,” 
stopped at Weimar in Saxony. Mon- 
sieur Juchmnés, in the “ Touring-Club,” 
reached Briickenau in Bavaria. Finally, 
the “Nimbus” carried 


seventeen meters. The as- 
cension almost ended 
tragically. At one moment 


Monsieur Balsan fainted, 
and his companion was com- 
pelled to force the end of 
the oxygen bag into his 
mouth. Then Monsieur 
Godard in his turn lost con- 
ciousness, and Monsieur 
Balsan rendered the same 
service for him. However 
the record is still held by 
Monsieur Balsan of Berlin 
the only human being who 
has soared to the height of 
nine thousand one hundred 
and fifty-one meters. Onthe 
other hand the races of the 
least distance to a point designated in 
advance were very interesting, for all 
the sportsmen who took part in them 
evinced admirable skill in their manceu- 
vers. Thus in the contest of July 22nd 
seven balloonists out of twelve alighted 
at the commune of Mornant, the pre- 
arranged point of descent. We should 
not forget, either, the contest of August 
19th, which was highly original. Accord- 
ing to the set programme, the contest- 
ants were to rendezvous at a designated 
place, ascend into the air again and 
finally repair to the ap- 








Monsieur Hervieu to Ber- 
ingen in Switzerland. All 
the contestants thus ac- 
quited themselves most 
creditably in this aérial 
race. 

The competitions for 
altitude at the Universal 
Exposition offer less of 
interest, and the only one 
which is worthy of our | 
attention is that of Sep- 
tember 23, 1900, in which 
MM. Jacques Balsan and 
Louis Godard ascended to 
an altitude of eight 





The propeller of the Santos Dumont 
air-ship. 


pointed destination. The 
results were eminently 
satisfactory, since in one 
of the ensuing races each 
captain himself appointed 
the end of his journey, 
and the Count de la 
Vaulx came down in the 
very village he had de- 
signated. 

Finally, to the Count 
de la Vaulx fell the 
“grand prix” of aéro- 
station, which was de- 
cided on the entire pro- 
gramme cf contests at 
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= The wreck of Count De La Vaulx’s be 


the universal Exposition, while Mon- 
sieur Balsan took second place. Next 
came M. Jacques Faure, who, with 
his wife, ascended on November 26th 
last on board the “ Microbe,” a little 





ulloon after his landing at Guingamp. 





balloon of five hundred and eighty 
cubic meters’ capacity. This sentimental 
journey in the air was completed 
in the happiest manner imaginable. 
Monsieur Simons won the competition 

for the best aéronautic 











photographs, and it is to 
his courtesy that I am 
indebted for some of the 
photographs illustrating 
this article. 

French manufacturers 
also favour the new sport 
by all means in their 
power. M. Henry Deutsch 
put at the disposal of the 
Aéro Club one hundred 
thousand francs for 
the experimenter who, 
starting from the Long- 
champs race-course, should 
sail around the Eiffel 
Tower and return to the 








The beginning of a disaster. 


M. Santos-Dumont’s balloon 
collapsing over Monte Carlo. 


point of starting within 
half an hour. He has also 
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Lake Daumesnil at Vincennes. 


offered four thousand francs a year an- 
nually since 1900 for the encouragement 
of the most meritorious aéronaut. Mon- 
sieur Santos-Dumont has just won 
the larger sum, after several plucky 
attempts to obtain it had ended in 
failure. 

Abandoning ordinary balloons, Mon- 
sieur Santos-Dumont applied a petro- 
leum motor to an air-ship of his own in- 
vention. The apparatus consisted of a 
cylinder ending in two cones, twenty- 
five meters long and three and one-half 
meters in diameter and containing one 
hundred and eigthy cubic meters. Its var- 
nished silk cover weighed only thirty kilo- 
grams. The start was made by pedaling. 

Two bags of sand, attached to the 
basket, or car, by means of cords, made 
it possible to change the centre of 
gravity of the system, making the axis 
incline according as the pilot wished to 
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ascend or descend. On September 20, 
1898, his flying-machine performed 
various evolutions under the combined 
action of the propeller and the rudder 
amid the acclamations of an assemblage 
of enthusiasts. 

During the following years this re- 
sourceful mechanician continued his at- 
tempts with still larger balloons. 

The most notable of Monsieur 
Santos-Dumont’s ascents took place on 
September 19, 1900, in the presence of 
the members of the Aéronautic Con- 
gress. On that occasion he succeeded 
in making headway against the wind. 
Encouraged by this success, the inventor 
set to work again with renewed enthu- 
siasm, and the “ Santos-Dumont No. 5,” 
the details of which are shown in the 
accompanying photographs, was soon 
constructed. The whole construction— 
sixteen-horse-power motor, oil reservoir 
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Start of the first balloon race, June 17th, 1900. 


M. Rambaud in a free balloon. 


and all—weighs only two hundred and_ the Count de-la Vaulx, is preparing to 
fifty kilograms. His subsequent aérial cross the Mediterranean in a balloon. 


journeys have been made with machines 


The laurels of Lhote, who, after many 


differing but little from that shown in attempts, crossed the British Channel 


the photograph. 
The most daring of French aéronauts, 











M.M. De Fonvile and Godard on a balloon racing day at Vincennes. 
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in this way, keep him from sleeping. A 
French daily, “J.’Echo de Paris,” has 


opened a subscription to 
cover the expenses of the 
enterprise, which is under 
the patronage of the 
Minister of the Navy, M. 
de Lanessan. The project 
is not so dangerous as at 
first blush it would seem. 
Near the waves the 
temperature changes only 
gradually, and a balloon 
when over the sea pos- 
sesses great stability, the 
difficulties that beset the 
aéronaut in a journey over 
land disappearing in a 
neasure. A sheet of water 
presents, therefore, in spite 
of the. general opinion to 














Bao 
Sabet cue eae vee 2 
Mr. Lamson’s kite ready to rise. 


the contrary, a remarkably attractive the other hand, if the solar action 
held for journeys of this kind. increases the upward movement of 
Moreover, the addition of certain’ the balloon, the lifting of a certain 
appliances that cannot be 
used on land still further 
increases this __ stability. 
There are, in the first 
place, guide-ropes, im- 
mense hempen cables at- 
tached to the ring of the 
balloon, and the equi- 
librators, enormous strands 
of rope wrapped in cloths 
which are very heavy. 
When, in consequence of 
a sudden cooling of the 
atmosphere, the weighted 
balloon begins to descend, 
these devices, resting on 
the ground, progressively 
lighten the balloon. On Mr. Fred Bickford ascending in a Lamson kite in 1897. 
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weight of guide-rope acts as a drag 
on the ascent. But this means of 
preserving equilibrium is impracticable 
over fields, forests and cities, for the 
ropes would catch on houses, trees and 
other objects that might lie in their 
path. 
Sometimes, even after being dragged 
for many hours, the guide-ropes became 
unravelled, catch in some object and 
stop the balloon. Then, in calm 
weather, the captain’s only resource is 
to cut the cable which holds him. But 
in this case it is impossible to continue 
the journey for long. When the wind is 
high, the sudden stop dashes the frail 
bark to the ground, where the silken 
envelope of the balloon is torn—to say 
nothing of the danger to life and limb 
to which the passengers are subjected. 

Moreover, the sea constitutes a mar- 
vellous ballast which the steersman may 
take on or throw out at will. 

As a starting-point the Count de la 
Vaulx’s choice has fallen on Toulon, in 
which city he will find almost all he 
needs for his journey. The Govern- 
ment’s Marine Aérostation Depét will 
furnish him hydrogen for inflating his 
balloon. 

Although it is still in its infancy, they 
have already baptised the balloon which 
is to carry them the “ National.” It is 
spherical in form, with a capacity of 
three thousand cubic meters. It will be 
provided with a compensating balloon, 
in order to prevent the possibility of 
its collapsing, operated by means of a 
valve in the car. A large valve in the 
upper part will serve for the final de- 
scent to land, another and smaller valve 
being provided by which the balloon 
may be manceuvered, and thanks to a 
number of inflated buoys, the basket 
would, in case of necessity, be able to 
keep afloat for a long time. Finally, a 
series of deviators makes it possible to 
steer the balloon in a direction different 
from that of the wind in order to avoid 
obstacles. 


The “National” will carry wireless © 
telegraphic instruments and _carrier- 
pigeons by which communication with 
land may be kept up. Swift launches 
will follow the balloon to be on hand in 
case of accident. Count de la Vaulx 
will have four companions with him. 

Recent American efforts toward the 
solution of the problem of aérial naviga- 
tion have been directed along different 
lines. The balloon has been discarded 
and experiments have been made with 
large kites fitted with aéroplanes. The 
aéronaut regulates the angle at which 
he wishes to soar upward or downward. 
Mr. Lamson, of Portland, Maine, whose 
air-ship is seen in the accompanying 
illustration, believes that he has solved 
the problem of aérial navigation so far 
as pleasure alone is concerned. He can 
rise, maintain himself at a height in the. 
air and, like the vulture, glide downward. 
But, unlike the vulture, he cannot catch 
the wind again and soar upward. When 
this can be done with safety, the prob- 
lem will be solved. 

The Lamson air-ship is believed to 
be the biggest kite or air-vessel ever 
flown in the world. It maintained at an 
altitude of over six hundred feet the 
heaviest weight ever attached to a kite. 
Before Mr. Lamson trusted himself to 
a flight in his latest air-ship, a one- 
hundred - and - fifty - pound dummy was 
placed upon the car and the ship was 
allowed to rise six hundred feet into the 
air. The wind, however, proved too 
strong and the rope snapped. The work 
of months, representing the study of 
years, seemed likely to be destroyed, but 
instead the accident proved to be a for- 
tunate one, for after a brief trip heaven- 
ward, during which its meanderings were 
breathlessly watched by Mr. Lamson 
and his attendants, it descended to earth 
uninjured. 

At the present time European makers 
are more active than American ones, and 
it will be interesting to see which nation 
will contribute the perfect air-ship. 
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Rogues All. 


By W. G. Yarcott. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was nearly midnight. Rain had 
| fallen and the roads were glutinous. 
A man hurried along Whitehall 
towards Trafalgar Square. He carried 
an old leather hand bag, the contents 
of which were seemingly heavy. Cross- 
ing a side street he stumbled at the 
curb stone and fell, shaking himself 
rather severely. Nobody was near and 
he picked himself up somewhat dazed. 
His bag had dropped from his hand 
and the jerk had opened it. He snatched 
it up and hastened on, unaware that a 
portion of the contents had fallen out 
upon a particularly soft and greasy part 
of the road. 

Big Ben boomed out the hour. 
Twelve! The scores of lights illuminat- 
ing Whitehall cast long yellow gleams 
on the glistening pavements. 

Mr. Smeth and Mr. Benton strolled 
leisurely by Old Scotland Yard towards 
Westminster. They had been to Daly’s, 
afterwards supping wisely and well at a 
restaurant. The soft clear night air, 
freed from dust by the rain, had inspired 
Mr. Smeth. 

“Let us walk over Westminster 
Bridge to Waterloo,” he suggested. 

“ Agreed,” said Mr. Benton. 

These gentlemen were fairly well-to- 
do tradesmen, living a short distance 
out of town. Each had a respectful 
regard for the smartness of the other ; 
so they were rather friendly and this 
was not the first evening they had spent 
together. 

Chatting, they came to the side street. 
As Smeth put his foot out to step into 
the road he trod on something. There 
was a chink. 

“ What's exclaimed 


that?” they 


simultaneously and bent down to ascer- 
tain. Their hands touched the object 
together but Smeth picked it up. It 
was a leather pouch. He took it to the 
light and examined it curiously. There 
was a delightful nubbly feeling about 
the outside. Smeth looked at Benton, 
and Benton looked at Smeth. 

“ Better open it,” suggested Benton, 
with careful nonchalance. 

“Yes,” assented Smeth, as though he 
hadn’t thought of such a thing 

He loosened the string and pulled the 
mouth of the pouch open. There was 
a yellow glint as the light from the 
lamp-post fell on the contents. 

“Tt’s—it’s gold!” said Smeth in an 
excited whisper. ’ 

By a mutual impulse they both 
glanced round furtively. There was no 
one about except a policeman a hundred 
yards behind, and a cabman driving 
slowly along in the distance. They 
looked at each other again and then 
walked along. 

For quite five minutes not a word 
passed between them. Then Smeth 
cleared his throat and spoke. 

“ Of course,” he said, “I shall adver- 
tise this in to-morrow’s papers. 

“Oh! of course!” assented Benton 
righteously. 

“The evening papers,” explained 
Smeth. “ Too late for the morning ones 
you know.” 

“Yes,” agreed Benton. 

After that they preserved a strict 
silence until in the train. Their com- 
partment chanced to be empty. A toot 
of the whistle and they were off. 

“ By the way,” said Benton, casually. 
“How much might it be?” 

For answer Smeth turned out the 
contents of the pouch on the opposite 
seat. They carefully counted the coins. 
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“Exactly a hundred,” announced 
Smeth. 

“A hundred, eh! By Jove!” said 
Benton gazing at the pretty little’ pile 
of gold. 

“I suppose you'll advertise it some- 
thing like this,” he continued. “ Found 

', pouch, containing money. Owner 
apply So-and-So.” 

“Yeees! something like that,” said 
Smeth, also gazing at it. “ The owner 
had better apply at my house I think, 
say at 8 o'clock to-morrow night. Of 
course you'll be present? Eh! To see 
there’s no doubt about the proper 


, ownership.” 


“Oh! If you wish it, if you wish it. 
Perhaps it would be best.” 

Smeth replaced the money in the 
pouch and tucked it away in an inner 
pocket. 

“Weighs pretty heavy,” he remarked. 
and then the conversation turned upon 
other matters». 

+ * * - + « : 

From eight until eleven the next 
evening Smeth and Benton entertained 
each other in the drawing-room of the 
former. 

No claimant for the hundred pounds 
appeared, and when they parted for the 
night Smeth observed. 

“Er—this money! If the owner does 
not appear to-morrow I think it had 
better be handed over to the—er— 
police authorities. Eh!” 

“Yes! I presume that would be the 
proper course to follow.” 

“Quite so! Perhaps you will dine 
with me to-morrow! ” 

“Pleasure,” said Benton with alacrity. 

So they parted. 

“Hum!” soliloquised Smeth looking 
after Benton’s retreating figure. “ Hum! 
He wouldn’t consent, of course. Quite 
impossible! ” 

And as Benton went homeward he 
meditated. 

“Smeth’s too smart,” thought he. 
“Couldn’t propose such a thing myself. 
Wouldn’t do at all. Must think it out. 


Jove! Jackson could do the trick. The 
very man! Jove!” , 

From which it may be deduced that 
these gentlemen were rogues in embryo. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Mr. Jackson,” said a shrill voice, 
“Mr. Jackson, wake up! There’s a 
genelman to see yer.” 

The speaker, a rather frowsy maid- 
of-ali-work, banged industriously at the 
door. 


“ Wha—Whaaats that! Eh! Oh! A 
genelman to see me. Phoebe your 
enunciation is abominable. Why! ’tis 


but eleven o’ the clock. Now, who is 
this ill-inspired varlet that disturbs my 
slumber at this ridiculous hour. Maiden, 
—get thee hence and usher the stranger 
into my presence. And, Phcebe, kindly 
inform your mistress, that fair dame 
Shelton, to whom, alas! I owe so much, 
that if the rolls be cold I shall refuse to 
eat them.” 

_ “Huh!” commented the maiden so 
facetiously known as Phoebe. Then, 
raising her voice, called out “ Yo’re to 
come up, sir.” 

A firm footstep sounded on the stairs 
and there entered—NMr. Benton. 

“The deuce!” ejaculated Jackson. 
“Nay! That’s impolite! Sit you down, 
dear boy. Tut! Look not with such 
a deprecating glance upon these poor 
surroundings. You'd better dust that 
chair before sitting your dignity thereon. 
Excuse my appearance. Fact is, I was - 
studying the divine Billy till the wee 
sma’oors and became so intoxicated— 
tut ! unfortunate word !—so carried away 
by his magic, that I seem to have only 
partially disrobed before retiring. Ah! 
the troubles of the dismal Dane disturb 
you not, you smug old humbug, and we 
poor followers of the sock and buskin— 
we have souls, and consequently suffer. 
But come, sly dog, what do you want? 
For I presume you have not called to 
ascertain the state of my health It’s 
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more than a year since we last met. 
At the Cri, wasn’t it? Smeth was with 
you. A delightful pair of hypocrites. 
Fond of a little flutter, eh? Why, it 
was . 

“Shut up!” interrupted Benton. “I 
didn’t come here to listen to a mono- 
logue.” 

“ Righto, laddie, righto! ’Tis my one 
failing, this tendency to soliloquise. But 
what Aave you come for?” 

Benton gazed at him curiously before 
speaking. 

“Have you any money?” he said. 





“ Bah!” commented the other. “ The 
manners of your middle classes. So 
brutally blunt. No, I haven't: I could 


scrape up half-a-quidlet perhaps, but 
even that is doubtful.” 

“Ah! That’s good,” observed Ben- 
ton, reflectively. 

“Thanks. Your 
whelms me.” 

“And you are—er—resting, I pre- 
sume? ” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Jackson, sava- 
gely. “And now perhaps you'll kindly 
state what you want, or else clear out.” 

Benton smiled seraphically, and for 
the next quarter of an hour a spirited 
conversation took place, Benton press- 
ing some proposition on Jackson which 
the latter seemed at first reluctant to 
entertain, but this objections faded soon 
before the specious reasonings of Ben- 
ton, and in twenty minutes the matter, 
whatever it was, had been settled, and 
Benton rose to go. 

“ Remember,” he said finally. “ Your 
disguise will have to be very good, for 
Smeth knows you almost as well as I 
do.” 

“ That'll be all right, laddie,” returned 
Jackson flippantly, “ but it will have to 
be fifty of the much-desired, not twenty, 
dear boy.” 

With a curse and a grimace Benton 
agreed, and took his departure. 

“T should think it’ll be all right,” he 
mused as he descended the stairs of the 
dingy lodging-house. “He's a remark- 


sympathy  over- 
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ably good actor and if he were only 
steadier—Well! Well! It’s a pity he 
spoilt himself so. Drink again. After 
all I’m doing him a good turn” And 
so strange are the vagaries of the human 
aind that Benton felt quite virtuous, as 
he so mused. 

At the same moment Jackson was ref 
marking to his bedstead. 

“Now, that man would make a very 
fune scoundrel if he had a little grit” - 

Half an hour elapsed. Jackson break- 
fasted, flung himself on the bed again, 
and lit his pipe. 

“ This will want a bit of thinking out,” 
he murmured, then was silent. The 
smoke curled up in thick clouds and the 
atmosphere grew stifling. The brain of 
Mr. Jackson was very busy. 

Rap! came a knuckle on the door. 

“Come in,” said Jackson, without 
troubling to stir. j 

There entered the damsel whom the 
frivolous Jackson had named Pheebe. 

“ Ere’s another genelman to see you,” 
she announced, adding sagely, ’e’s a real 
genelman this one. ’E’s got a card. 
Ere it is.” 

Jackson condescended to take and 
glance at the proffered pasteboard. 

“By the immortal one!” he said, 
“Smeth!—Smeth! Now this is — 
funny ; distinctly funny. Phoebe, most 
dutiful of maidens, ’and him up.” 

“Yus!” said Phoebe, and withdrew. 

“This is the rummiest thing I've 
struck for a long time,” said Jackson to 
himself. “I would wager much money, 
an’ I possessed it, that the respectable 
Smeth is on precisely the same lay as 
the respectable Benton.” 

Another rap at the door, of insinuat- 
ing style this time, and Mr. Smeth en- 
tered. 

“My dear Jackson,” said he, effu- 
sively. “How do you do? How are 
you?” 

“D’ye do,” responded Jackson, with 
some coolness. “ Sit down.” ; 

“Thanks, dear boy, I will, I will 
Your stairs have rather fatigued me. | 
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don’t keep my figure as you do. Ha! 
Ha! » 

“No,” agreed Jackson, eyeing him 
carefully, “ you don’t.” — 

Smeth cleared his throat. “ Ahem!” 
he remarked. “Quite so! Quite so!” 

“Well!” said Jackson. “It’s long 
since I had the honour of a visit from 
ou.” 
< Er—yYes!” said Smeth vaguely. 
“Business, you know, and all that sort 
of thing. Er—it’s really business, I’ve 
called about now. There is a little 
matter that—er—I think we may, that 
is—er—we might—er 
-“Exactly,” said Jackson. “A little 
bit of dirty work you want done, Eh?” 

“My dear Jackson. You are so 
shrewd. So quick to see things. It 
amazes me. But dirty work! Fie, my 





‘dear fellow, you should know me better. 


This littlk—enterprise—I wish to put 
before you, is a joke.” 

“ So! » 

“Yes! a joke. Ha! Ha! That is to 
say, it’s a sort of joke, but it’s worth a 
matter of twenty-five pounds to you, 
my boy,” and, leaning forward confi- 
dentially, Smeth whispered for a few 
minutes. 

When he ceased, Jackson favoured 
him with a prodigious wink and ob- 
served. 

“Fifty, my dear old chappie, not 
twenty-five. One-half of the golden 
quidlets for my portion. The remainder 
you can devote- to—charity.” 

“Oh!” said Smeth with a dismal 
smile. “ Very good.” 

“T shall be well disguised,” said Jack- 
son, and the other left. 

After he had gone, Jackson chuckled 
for twenty minutes by the clock. 


CHAPTER III. 


The same night Messieurs Smeth 
and Benton, seated in lounge chairs and 
smoking excellent cigars in the drawing- 
room of the former gentleman presented 


a delightful picture of ease and comfort. 
Conversation was very intermittent. 
They just smoked. 

The clock on the over-mantel struck 
nine. Benton started uneasily and ob- 
served. 

“Tt seems there is to be no claimant 
at all.” 

He had barely spoken the words 
when there came a ring at the front 
door bell and a voice with a slight Irish 
accent enquired for “ Mister Shmeth, 
to see about the advarrtisement.” 

Smeth hastened to the door. 

“It’s all right, Jane,” he said to the 
servant. “ Show the gentleman in here.” 

The person ushered in by Jane 
proved to be a man of about forty, with 
a great shock of red hair, and the land 
of his birth stamped on every feature of 
his open ingenuous countenance. 

“The best of iviry thing to your 

honours,” said he, “and if ut happens 
that ye’ve found my hundred pounds 
‘tis a happy mon [’ll be this night. 
Shure, we waked the poor ould mither 
yeur honours and there waz two 
hundred o’ the gold bhoys lift to my 
brither Moike Casey and myself. My 
own name’s Casey, too, your honours. 
And shure, we’d a hundred each, and 
moine wuz in an iligant pooch, and 
bedad I left Moike the night before last, 
and we'd had a drop o’ the crathur and 
whin I got home the goold wuz gone-— 
pooch and all, your honours, and ’tisn’t 
the shlightest idea I hev where I losht 
it. Och! ’tis a bleak wurrld for the un- 
forrtunate and all the blessings of the 
Saints may yez hev if so be ye’ve found 
it. ’Tis a candle as big as myshelf I'll 
be offering if——” 
’ The torrent of words, marked by a 
somewhat fluctuating accent, poured out 
resistlessly and Smeth’s efforts to dam 
it were quite ineffectual. 

“Now, glory be to Saint Patrick, ’tis 
by the loight in your honour’s eyes I see 
tis in luck I am. Shure your honours 
hev found it, hev’n’t yez? "Twas in an 
‘ligant pooch, and ’tis the blessings of 
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Doolan Casey and his family for iver 
and iver that shall be yours for your 
justness to a poor divil of a worrking 
mon! “Twas in a pooch your honours 
and shure——’” 

“Silence!” roared Smeth in despair. 

“Yis,” your honours, “I was only 
going to say ‘twas in a pooch they wuz 
—the goold bhoys—a hundred of them.” 

A few judicious questions as to the 
appearance of the pouch and the pos- 
sible places where Doolan Casey might 
have lost it seemed to prove his right 
beyond dispute. 

“TI think,” said Smeth to Benton, 
“there can be little doubt that this 
worthy person is the owner.” 

“No doubt whatever,” agreed Benton 
promptly. 

Accordingly the pouch of money was 
produced and handed to Mr. Doolan 
Casey with a few words of advice 
delivered in Smeth’s most pompous 
manner. 

The Irishman listened most meekly. 

“ you will find the pouch precisely 
as we found it,” concluded Smeth. 

“ Shure I wouldn’t insult your honours 
by examining it. ‘Tis more than a 
million thanks I owe to yez, and bedad 
‘tis an honour and a privilege to have 
stood in the same room with two such 
honest iligant gintlemin, and I’m a 
prood mon for the same. And if I may 
make so boold ’tis a grip av your 
honours’ I'd be taking for I’m just over- 
whelmed with gratefulness, and shure 
I'd it take as an honour and a privilige. 
Thank’e your honours. Thank’e.” 

One would have thought there were 
tears in Doolan Casey's eyes as he 
shook hands first with Smeth, then with 
Benton. And it was really clever, the 
dext@ity with which he managed to 
leave in the palm of each, a small piece 
of paper. It was only matched by the 
dexterity with which those gentlemen 
concealed the fact from each other. 

When Benton examined his paper in 
privacy he found it bore the simple 


message. 
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“ At my lodgings to-morrow. Twelve 
o'clock precisely.” 

Smeth’s message was exactly the 
same, save that the time mentioned was - 
ten minutes later 


CHAPTER IV. 


It wanted a minute to midday when 
Benton requested Phoebe to inform Mr. 
Jackson that he had arrived. 

“Ho! yus!” she observed, reminis- 
cently. “ Yo’re the gent ’e expects. If 
yer please, yo’re ter go to ’is room and 
sit down. ’E’s gone out about anourago 
but lef’ word as ’e wouldn’t keep yer 
waitin’ more ’n a few minutes. 

Benton scowled and proceeded up- 
stairs to Jackson’s room. He sat down 
and glanced around. 

“Wretched hole,” he muttered. 
“Wonder how the fellow can stand it. 
Jove! That’s a decent little sketch. 
Wonder who it’s by.” 

He rose to examine it, but caught the 
sound of footsteps coming up the stairs 
and suddenly resumed his seat. 

The handle of the door turned, and 
there entered—Smeth. 

It would be difficult to say whose face 
expressed the greater degree of sur- 
prise. 

Benton was the first to recover. 

“Morning,” he said, but there was a 
distinct lack of cordiality in the tone. 

There was an equal lack of hearti- 
ness about the “Good morning,” with 
which Smeth responded. 

“TI called to see Jackson,” observed 
Benton, somewhat unnecessarily. 

“Yes,” said Smeth. “So did I.” 

There was a pause. 

“T haven’t seen him for so long,” 
remarked Benton, “that I thought I'd g 
give him a look up.” 

“ Quite so,” said Smeth, briefly. 

There was another pause. 

“ By the way,” ventured Smeth, after 
a while, “I suppose there could be nc 
possible doubt as to the genuineness of 
that Irishman’s claim?” 
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“No—o—oo! [ think not.” 

“Hah!” 

They sat in uncomfortable silence for 
ten minutes. Then came a rap at the 
door and Phcebe entered, grinning 
hugely. 

“Is either of 
§ Benton, please? ” 

“That is my name,” returned the 
owner thereof. 

“’Cause I’ve got a note Mr. Jackson 
told me to give yer if ’e wasn’t back by 
a quarter past twelve. An’ I’ve got one 


you gents named 


for a gent named Smeth, too. Is that 
you, sir?” 

“Yes,” growled Smeth. “Give it 
here.” 


“Yus, sir. An’ if you'll excuse me I 
don’t think Mr. Jackson’s acomin’ back 
fer some time ’cause ’e took a bag with 
jm. With this final bomb-like remark, 
Phoebe handed the notes to their re- 
spective addressees and went. 

“Hum!” commented Smeth, tearing 
his note open viciously. “So it’s such a 
Jong time since you saw Jackson that 
you thought you'd look him up?” 

Benton said nothing. He merely 
sighed and opened his envelope in an 
eloquent silence. 

The tvo messages were identical. 


“Three of a kind.” 
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They eyed each other mournfully for 
a moment, then Benton gave vent to the 
opinion that Jackson was an unmuiti- 
gated scoundrel. 

Smeth was too overcome for mere 
words. 

Sorely chastened in spirit they arose 
to depart together, a new unpleasant 
bond of fellowship between tacm. 

Suddenly somebody came rushing up 
the stairs, and to the utter astonishment 
of Smeth and Benton, Jackson burst 
into the room. 

Now Jackson was angry, obviously 
angry. His countenance was apoplectic, 
and he glared ferociously at the others. 
He carried in his hand the pouch that 
had originated all this sad roguery. He 
flung it on the table with unnecessary 
violence and an air of complete disgust. 
Smeth and Benton gazed at him in 
amazement. 

“Bad!” he said. “Bad! Bad/ Bap! 
Every blessed one of them. I was 


nearly locked up trying to pass one.” 

“ Jove!” said Benton. 

“ By thunder!” said Smeth. 

They looked at each other blankly 
for a moment, then something dawned 
upon Benton, and he spluttered out. 

“ Jove! 


” 


A coiner! 














There is an adage to the effect that 
he who buys a house already wrought 
gets many a nail and bolt for naught. 
I am sure about the nail, but not about 
the bolt, which I throw in for the sake 
of rnythm as the seller throws it in when 
he disposes of the property. In the 
same way the man who acquires a going 
magazine gets a great number of things 
for which he has no particular use. I 
find myself, in taking over the IDLER, 
the happy possessor of a vast quantity 
of blocks, as they are termed. A block 
does not refer to anyone’s head in par- 
ticular, but is merely an engraved piece 
of metal from which a picture may be 
printed. Anyone who wishes a few 
truck loads of these engravings may 
have them cheap by calling at the 
business office of the IDLER. Meanwhile 
from the heap I select two pictures 
which are used at the beginning of the 
Idler’s Club this month in order that ] 
may attach my discourse unto them. 


The Idlers’ Club, 


By Robert Barr. 
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The polite gentleman at the 
A head of this column and the in- 
Real dolent individual who lounges 
Idler. at the close of these notes now 
appear in public for the last 
time. They seem to represent the ideas 
which former proprietors of this maga- 
zine held regarding its mission in the 
world. It would naturally occur to un- 
thinking persons that the IDLER is a 
magazine for idlers, just as the “ Sports- 
man” is a journal for sportsmen. Indeed 
there is a certain excuse for such an 
opinion, but as one of the original pro- 
jectors of the IDLER who may be sup- 
posed to know what was in the minds 
of the Editors when they began its 
publication I may state that the maga- 
zine was intended chiefly to fill a long 
felt want in the hands of busy men and 
women. We hoped to make it as neces- 
sary to the harrassed business man as 
his Saturday half-holiday or his summer 
vacation. We expected it to be bright 
and cheerful, exercising a soothing in- 
fluence upon a tired mind. We left the 
great problems of life to be solved by 
others, because no one then on the staff 
of the IDLER knew the answers to those 
enigmas which continually disturb the 
dreams of the half-crown reviews. 





A whiie since there came to 
me a letter from a manu- 
facturer in a large way of 
business, whose works are 
situated in the North of England. He 
asked me as a special favour, to cease 
endeavouring to instruct the public. I 
had just issued a serious and epoch- 
making novel, which I rather expected 
would give the critics something to 
ponder over and 
humanity sit up. It did nothing of the 
kind. The critics remained calm and 
humanity doddered on as usual. However 
it brought me this protest from the large 
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manufacturer, who appeared to have 
been one of the few that read the book. 
But he mitigated the blow he dealt me 
by adding that he had bought a small 
addition of an earlier novel from my 
talented pen. He had purchased this 
book to give away to friends who were 
i] or depressed in mind, and the result 


Shad been invariably most happy. I did 


not gather from his letter that my novel 
would mend a broken leg, but it ap- 
peared to be stimulating if taken for 
the proper malady. I forbear to mention 
the name of this immortal and sup- 
posedly humorous work fearing that the 
publisher may not be able to supply the 
demand that would be certain to ensue. 
Perhaps the best way for the reader to 
do would be to buy the whole set of 
my distinguished writings, and select the 
particular volume that seems to apply to 
his own case. 


The manufacturer went on 

Cheer tosay that men of affairs had 
in plenty of legitimate trouble 
Chunks. and worry in their own busi- 
nesses, without being asked 

to take on the imaginary woes of 6s. 
fiction, even though allowed a discount 
of three pence off the shilling. Although 
my correspondent did not, in so many 
words, threaten to withdraw his custom 
if I continued to issue great novels, this 
reticence was probably causéd by a fear 
that I should retaliate by purchasing my 
armour-plating elsewhere, for he is a 
maker of many things that pertain to 
the construction of a battle ship. In 
these days of keen competition every 
one is afraid to offend a possible patron. 
I think, however, his hint is a good one, 
but as I can write only one book a year 


@i¢ and as it is difficult to furnish cheerful- 


Ness enough in a single volume to re- 
vivify the British public for twelve long 
months, I have resolved to radiate 
happiness on the installment plan, by 
issuing the IDLER every thirty days or 
thereabouts. 





Indeed there 
Here’sa never was a time 
State of Things. when the British 


public needed the 
IDLER as much as it does now. The 
native of these islands is being maligned 
from every art the wind can blow. Most 
of his own newspapers are engaged in 
showing him how little he amounts to. 
Germany hopes to fall heir to our 
Colonies, and our trade, taking small 
pains to conceal her contempt and 
hatred of everything British I am 
fairly busy at the present moment and 
have not time to wipe out the German 
Empire, but I shall do that on some 
future occasion. The United States, is 
much more humorous and friendly, but 
no business man over there has the 
slightest doubt that Great Britain is a 
decadent nation, and that Morgan or 
Yerkes will ultimately take this country 
in hand and run it at a profit to them- 
selves, whatever happens to the stock- 
holders. The Americans have great 
originality, much inventiveness, and are 
free from the trammels of tradition, there- 
fore they are competitors to be feared, 
which the Germans are not, because 
they have none of these qualities and 
are mere imitators of other people’s 
mechanical devices. The Americans 
love to make our flesh creep and a casual 
observer might suppose they have ample 
material for doing so. Almost every 
mechanical device of any value now in 
use in England has come from the 
United States, but this is not on account 
of any lack of ingenuity on the part of 
the British. It is because we possess 
the stupidest patent laws of the uni- 
verse, and because the prosperous manu- 
facturer rarely encourages new ideas or 
a talent for originality when exhibited 
by one of his underlings. 





If the foregoing is true, it 

Brag. would seem that the Ameri- 
cans have only to enter 

into their inheritance, so far as this 
country is concerned, at their earliest 
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convenience. Such, indeed, would be 
the case were it not for three drawbacks 
which afflict the United States, and to 
which I shall call attention later on. 
The American loves to brag, and he 
comes legitimately enough by his boast- 
ing, even if these islands are only in 
part his fatherland. There is the boast- 
ing of speech, and the boasting of 
silence; he has the one, we have the 
other. Up to within a few years ago, 
it was the universal custom in Europe 
to take large discounts from trans- 
Atlantic statements, but so many 
‘American predictions have come true, 
that now the danger is that the old 
countries will go too far the other way. 
We must not forget that one of New 
England’s greatest writers hinted that 
“They don’t know everything down in 
Judee.” For instance, America gave us 
much military advice during the past 
three years, accompanied by a good deal 
of sarcasm, yet we have finished the war 
in South Africa, which was begun some 
time after the United States had walked 
into the Phillipines, and now let us 
thank heaven, that this valuable military 
advice need not be wasted but may be 
used for home consumption, as they are 
still pottering round Manila. 





Here is a true story that 


The Man I have attempted to tell 
who on many occasions, but I 
Knew. never yet could get any- 


body to see the point of it. 
This failure is doubtless due to my own 
defective powers of narration, for when 
the story was told to me, it seemed most 
complete, and I am much disappointed 
because of my own ill luck with it. Dr. 
James Samson of Canada is the most 
humourous man I have ever met, and I 
have known Mark Twain, Bret Hart, 
W. L. Alden, Pett Ridge, Uncle Remus, 
W. W. Jacobs, and W. T. Stead. Dr. 
Samson was travelling years and years 
ago, on the New York Central Railway. 
The season had been one of incessant 
rain, although on that particular day the 
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sky was clear. The train journey proved 
exasperatingly slow, for the country was 
flooded and there seemed some doubt 
regarding the possibility of getting as 
far east as Albany, because of the jp. 
undation. At last the train, which had 
been feeling its way cautiously thro 
the water, came to a stand-still in what 
looked like the middle of a lake. The 
tedious trip, however, had been made 
enlivening and instructive by a voluable 
man in the smoking car, who. hailed 
from the free and enlightened West 
This man had talked the car into silence. 
He had criticised the Government so 
crushingly that no friend of it among 
the passengers dared open his mouth 
in defence. He put England in its place 
and arranged the affairs of all other 
foreign countries to his satisfaction. It 
was quite evident that this man knew 
everything and nobody there present 
had a look-in, being reduced merely to 
wonder that one small head contained 
all he knew. And now the train came 
to a stand-still, but the informative’s 
man’s tongue did not. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he lost grip of his audience. Every 
face was turned to the northern windows 
of the long car, and a tremour of awed 
whispering showed the lecturer that 
attention had departed from him. He 
crained his neck as the rest were doing 
and what he saw outside, was so com- 
monplace that he could not understand 
why it had competed thus successfully 
against his eloquence. ‘ Above the 
muddy waters of the flood, there 
stretched from the rear car of the train 
a long, narrow tongue of dry land. Two 
men had got off the rear car and were 
striding back and forth the length of 
this island, exercising limbs cramped by 
long inaction. At last the Westerner 
turned to Dr. Samson and said: 

“What do these people find so in- 
teresting to stare at?” 

Dr. Samson replied : 

“The man with the beard is Charles 
Dickens; the other is Mr. Dolby his 
agent.” 
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The Westerner gazed for a while at 
the two pedestrians, the puzzled look on 
his wide-awake countenance increasing 
every moment. At last he turned again 
to Dr. Samson, and whispered : 

“Say, stranger; who zs this man 
Dickens ? ” 


I said there are three 

Three things which will prevent the 
Black American from knocking out 
Crows. England on the last round. 
These are, first, his climate ; 

second, his energy; third, his coming 
extinction. I am awfully sorry for the 
American, for he is a rattling good 
fellow, and a boon companion from ’way 
back, as he would say himself. This 
will be a sadder existence when he has 
gone. The American is doomed to burn 
up—I mean in ¢hzs world. His climate 
would be all right taken by itself. His 
energy would be all right taken by itself. 
But the combination is deadly. If you 
charge an inverted bell glass with oxy- 
gen and place a mouse within the fluid, 
you will see for a few moments a most 
wonderful display of activity. The 
mouse will be all over the place within 
the limits of the glass, but by and 
by he turns up his toes and is with us 
no longer. Such is the fate that over- 
shadows America. A hundred years 
from now it will be a pastoral country, 
the relaxation of the stolid farmers 
being annual excursions to the gaunt 
and tottering ruins of New York and 
Chicago. It is amazing that none of our 
great daily papers fathomed the real 
reason of Pierpont Morgan’s attempt to 
purchase the White Star Line. It was not 
to make money, but merely the instinct 
of self preservation on the part of that 
unfortunate millionaire. He forsaw the 
time when Europe, recognising him as 
a Napoleon to be combined against, 
would refuse him passage on any of 
their ships. He heard them saying, 
“Oh, no, Mr. Morgan, you stay in 
America,” and he knew that when that 
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time came he would have to take a row 
boat or walk as did Mr. DeWindt quite 
recently. In certain of the terrible 
glazing trades of the north a workman 
holds his breath, rushes into the 
chamber of horrors, executes his job, 
and rushes to the open air again, know- 
ing that if he breathes that poisonous 
atmosphere within he is a dead man. 
The climate of America acts more 
slowly, but it consumes a man of energy 
no less surely. 





Be kind to the 

Pity the American when you 
Millionaire. meet him. Do not 
hesitate to entertain a 

Western millionaire when he crosses 
your path. It is not an expensive thing 
to do, as you might imagine. You would 
suppose it was difficult to feed a man 
to his satisfaction when he has such 
ample means at his command, that he 
can engage the most expensive cook 
France ever produced, but it is not so. 
I am acquainted with fourteen trans- 
Atlantic millionaires, and when I take 
any one of them to my club his luncheon 
is usually a glass of milk, a little Vichy, 
and a thin slice of brown bread without 
butter. He rarely ventures on anything 
so strong as undiluted milk. He is 
always in process of taking a cure of 
some sort, and is optimistic in believing 
that a few weeks’ rest will put him on 
his feet again. He is going to quit 
business for a month or two he says, 
but cable dispatches follow him wher- 
ever he goes, as the headsman stalked 
behind the man in the play of “Riche- 
lieu.” Then, by and by, I read a most 
lauditory account of his blameless life 
in an American newspaper, which gives 
also the amazing total he has left to 
found a university. He cannot rest in 
this country for he is interested in only 
two things, first his business, second his 
health. Picture galleries, architecture, 
literary or historical associations do not 
appeal to him. He has had no time to 
study them. If he is in pork or wheat 
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or silver, he knows pork, or wheat, or 
silver, down to the ground, and his eye 
brightens only when the cablegram 
comes pertaining to such. He is as well 
aware that he should not have the cable- 
gram as the sufferer on the verge of 
delirium tremens knows he should not 
touch brandy, but he cannot resist the 
temptation. He is burning up, and the 
flimsy from the telegraph office is fuel 
to the flames. 





Three generations is the 


The limit. The grandfather hale, 
Ruleof strong and poor went to 
Three. America from Germany, 


Holland, England or Scan- 
dinavia, and passed away better off than 
he was born, close to the age of ninety. 
The father born in America, greatly 
‘mproves the family’s condition, and 
leaves the United States finally any- 
where between the ages of fifty-five and 
sixty-five. The son, realising oppor- 
tunities, looking on his,forebears as 
old fogies, who could not grasp theirs, 
plunges the stalwart body they be- 
queathed to him into business, grudges 
even the time to eat and sleep, and at 
thirty-five is victorious with ten millions 
in his grasp. He has made a patrimony 
of his. own, and the process has 
squandered the physical patrimony his 
ancestors left him. At forty, he lies dead 
at Carlsbad. Unless America changes 
her methods of business radically, 
Europe has nothing to fear from the 
competition of the West. 





This appaling state of 


The affairs has been hereto- 
Quack’s fore concealed from 
Paradise. everyone except eminent 


statisticians like myself, 
because the glowing western furnace has 
been fed with European fuel. The 
moment emigration stops and America 
begins to consume itself, half a century 
or thereabouts will see the end. A dim 
premonition of its impending fate seems 
already to be coming over the country, 
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and it is shown by the popularity of 
patent medicines. America is rapidly 
growing health mad. One has only to 
glance through that exceedingly in. 
teresting portion of any American 
magazine, the advertising pages, to re- 
cognise the wave of valitudinarianism 
that is sweeping over the land. Nearly 
every advertisement is tinged with 
anxiety about the health. Every Ameri- 
can seems to have his own physician on 
whose skill he is willing to stake his pile. 
This sublime faith is compensated for 
by a disbelief in every other doctor on 
earth. Each American wonders why all 
the world doesn’t come to zs physician. 





And now this brings us 
Finally. down to the leisurely in- 
dividual taking his ease 
on two chairs. That excellent prayer 
“ Give me neither poverty nor richness” 
seems to imply the corollary that we 
should be neither loafers nor men busi- 
ness mad. No monetary success can 
compensate for loss of health, and 
health is not possible without reasonable 
relaxation and exercise in the open air. 
Let us remember that Robert Cargill 
aged ninety-two took his scythe the 
other day and mowed down an acre of 
barley in good old England. And do 
not forget that nothing will so soothe 
and entertain the mind as reading the 
IDLER. If any man of twenty will read 
the IDLER from now on until he is 
ninety-two and then finds that a single 
page has caused him a moment's worry, 
I will cheerfully return his money if he 
applies to me for it in the year 1974 
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My Bewildering Guest. 


By Eleanor Hoyt. 


Illustrated by HENRY HUTT. 


Texan, Bobby. I’ve been im- 

proving the 
while you idled at Eastbourne. Out 
upon you, drone!” 

“One more unfortunate’?” asked 
the man who came often. “ Where is 
the victim ? ” 

Nancy sighed. 

“T don’t know.” 

“But, gracious powers, I’ve been gone 
only a week. Don't tell me you've 
allowed a guilty man to escape!” 

Bobby's tone was distinctly hopeful. 
He longed to hear that some resolute 
fellow-man had resisted Nancy’s wiles 
and vindicated his sex. 

Nancy’s upper lip took on a pathetic 
droop. It is an interesting upper lip. 
It smiles, and weeps, and is angry before 
any other part of the face wakens. 

“He stayed only one day,” the young 
woman said mournfully, “and things 
were just becoming so interesting.” 

“I could love that Texan like a 
brother,” murmured Bobby fervently. 

“But he made considerable progress 
while here,” twinkled Nancy. “ They 
do these things better in Texas. They 
evidently understand the value of time 
down there. Their ideas don’t develop 
by geological formation. They are 


« 4 4 OU haven't heard about the 


shining hours 


-quick in action, these Texans.” 


“It’s a habit they contract through 
social relations with horse-thieves,” said 
the man who came often. “Did this 
Texan drop from a clear sky, or did he 
blow in with Buffalo Bill? ” 

“The Rollins captured him. Then 
they didn’t know what to do with such 
big game, so they sent for me. Mrs. 
Rollins wrote a most beseeching note. 
She said Jim—that’s her husband, you 


xnow—was mixed up with this Texan 
in some big deal, and they had to do 
things for him. They were to dine at 
Prince’s that night, and she really 
couldn’t bear the brunt alone. She was 
sure I could put the man at his ease, 
and she would be everlastingly indebted 
to me if I would come to her rescue ; 
but she feared she was imposing on me, 
for Jim said the guest was intensely 
American. 

“T had been awfully dull. You really 
shouldn’t leave town in Lent, Bobby. I 
call it inconsiderate.” 

“It’s a season for fasting,” protested 
Bobby. 

“Well, I’ve always insisted that self- 
mortification can be carried too far. I'd 
rather see consistent self-denial through- 
out the year than one orgy of asceticism. 
That’s why I don’t allow you to come 
as often as you'd like during the season, 
and | don’t mind giving you up on 
Fridays during Lent, but one must have 
some amusement for the rest of the 
week evenings, and there’s nothing go- 
ing on. 

“You were at Eastbourne. I needed 
entertainment. Enter Texan. I call that 
excellent stage management. The only 
trouble was that the curtain was hurried. 
In the words of the poet, ‘I only knew 
he came and went.’ 

“T wrote to Mrs. Rollins and told her 
I would be glad to oblige her. It wasn’t 
necessary to say that I regarded her as 
an angel benefactress, but I did. 

“She and Mr. Rollins called for me 
at 6.45. 

“When we drove up to the Piccadilly 
entrance, a man who was standing on 
the steps threw away a cigar, bowled 
the carriage man out of the way as if 
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he had been a ten-pin, and opened the 
door for us. 

“He was glad to meet us. He said 
Rollins had proved what he thought of 
Mrs. Rollins by marrying her, and had 
said I was the real thing, and he had 
lots of confidence in Rollins’ judgment, 
so he reckoned our references were 
good. He'd about come to the con- 
clusion we were short on appetite. 
Dinner had been waiting for him since 
twelve o'clock. They always had noon 
dinners in Wahoo. One society woman 
went down there once and had late 
dinners. She wanted her nigger cook 
to come to the door and say ‘ Dinner is 
served,’ but the cook drew the line right 
there. 

“ Finally some Eastern syndicate men 
were to dine at the house, and the 
Missis told the nigger she’d have to 
announce dinner or chuck her job. (This 
isn’t my vocabulary, Bobby; it’s the 
Texan’s.) 

“ Everybody was sitting in the parlour 
at 6.30 that evening when the door 
‘opened and Mammy stuck her head in, 
looking scared to death. 

“* Say, folks, yah dinnah’s dished,’ she 
yelled. Then she slammed the door and 
ran. 

“He told us all this while we were 
going up the steps. He hadn’t a comma 
concealed about him. 

“Breezy? A fifty-mile-an-hour gale is 
a dead calm compared with him, Bobby. 

“He had a voice that wasn’t exactly 
loud, but had a queer ringing quality 
that made it carry wonderfully. I never 
met ‘clarion tones’ outside of a poem, 
but I guess those were clarion tones. 
He said he had tuned up his pipes 
riding round and round bunches of cattle 
and singing to them to keep them from 
stampeding. His voice was so fresh and 
clear that it would have been beautiful 
on a thirty-thousand-acre range, but 
there seemed to be rather too much of 
it for Prince's. 

“Everybody turned to look at the 
man, and grinned. 


“*Ts this the modest, shrinking violet 
I was to put at ease?’ I asked Mrs 
Rollins in the cloak-room. She only 
groaned. Belgravia and Texas have no 
points of contact. Now, I thought the 
man delicious. As for being made con- 
spicuous—well, I had on my pink cloth 


That gown could stand the bright white 4 


light that beat upon the Texan and his 
party. 

“We found a table. Bill dominated 
the room.—No. I didn’t call him ‘Bill’; 
but that’s what the boys call him in 
Texas, and it fits him much better than 
his conventional title. 

“ Bobby, he was the biggest thing I’ve 
ever seen. He was miles high, and 
broad proportionately, and yet he didn't 
seem to have an ounce of superfluous 
flesh. He looked as though he had been 
made out of whalebone and rawhide. 
Everything about him worked on 
springs. I wouldn’t have been surprised 
to see him pull out a six-shooter and 
begin snuffing the candles, or get up 
and play leap-frog over the tables. It 
was like playing with an electric dynamo 
to associate with him. He seemed to have 
limitless possibilities of explosion. I never 
realised before how smooth-running and 
colourless the ordinary man is. 

“No one else imethe room tried to 
talk. Our wild man from Wahoo held 


the floor, from oysters to coffee. He 
didn’t pay much attention to Rol- 
lins, and he dropped Mr. Ro with 
the entrée. After that my o was 
the head waiter. The conv was 


addressed to us. Bill’s vocabulary wasn't 
like any English I knew, but we always 
seemed to catch his meaning. So did 
the waiters. So did everybody in the 
room except an exquisite Frenchman, 
who sat at one of the tables near ws 


and stared at the Texan as if hypno- 4 


tised. I'd like to read that Frenchman's 
‘Impressions d’Angleterre.’ 

“ Bill wasn’t wearing evening clothes, 
but he didn’t care. His foot was on his 
native heath, and he patronised us all, 
including the head waiter. 
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“T’ve always been afraid of that head 
waiter myself, and I felt that I could 
love a man who wasn’t awed by him. 

“We had a vanishing procession of 
waiters all evening. One came and 
stood by the table looking like a wooden 
image until, suddenly, his face began to 
twitch, and he showed signs of apoplexy. 
Then he fled, to save his professional 
reputation, and another took his place. 
This continuous performance bothered 
Bill, and he called the head waiter. 

“* Old man,’ he said, ‘ your boys aren’t 
on their job. It makes me dizzy, this 
trying to keep track of our man. You 
ought to get niggers. They'll bear 
watching, but they beat anything for 
waiting on table. I used to have a 
nigger in Texas—a nigger and a China- 
man. They ran the shack, and, say, 
they were the smoothest combination I 
ever saw.’ 

“I wish you could have seen that 
head waiter, Bobby. He looked most 
unhappy. His dignity was tottering to 
a fall, and yet he wanted to stay and 
see the thing through. Duty triumphed. 
He tore himself away. Our Texan was 
disappointed. He liked that head waiter 
—said he had an expression a good deal 
like that of a friend of his who was 
shot in a little card-table difficulty last 
fall. ‘Nothing could make a muscle of 

ack’s face quiver,’ he added. 

“The head waiter being gone, he 
hinished his story for my benefit. The 
nigger and the Chinaman stole him 
blind, Bobby, but they certainly did 
make him comfortable while they were 
doing it. 

“They would do anything—including 
Bill. They fell over each other to wait 
on him. Then, when he went away, 
they fell over each other running for 
loot. John worked harder, but Sam was 
smoother. The nigger generally got 
there first, but the Chinaman was 


thorough, when he did arrive. Bill had 
the finest driving-horse in that part of 
the country. Sam used to hitch up that 
horse, the :noment his master’s back was 
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turned, and take his dusky damsels 


driving. John went one better. He 
couldn’t get the horse as often as Sam 
did, but when he did get him he took 
the horse and carriage out to the 
darkey camp-meeting, two miles from 
town, and hired them out at twenty-five 
cents a drive. 

“He was thrifty, that Chinaman. | 
hope you are interested, Bobby.” 

“ Absorbingly interested. It strikes 
me that for once in a way a man is 
starring and you are only leading lady. 
It’s refreshing. Your plays aren’t usually ° 
cast that way.” 

“Look at Bernhardt in Roxane! I, 
too, can be noble. I dare say, though, 
that she thinks ‘I’Aiglon’ and ‘ Ham- 
let’ are dramas greater than ‘ Cyrano,’ 

“Well, to go back to domestic affairs 
in the shack. Bill finally got hot and 
fired the whole shooting-match. That's 
the way he put it. 

“* After they had gone,’ he said, ‘I 
found there wasn’t much left. I hadn't 
a stitch of clothes except what I hap- 
pened to be wearing. It was big luck 
that I happened to have on a coat that 
day. Still, you ought to have niggers 
here. These gentlemen with sky-blue 
upper lips don’t know the game.’ 

“ He was beautiful, Bobby. I wanted 
to buy him, so that I could take him out 
and play with him whenever life grew 
dull. One would need a strong box for 
him between whiles, though. 

“TI smiled on him—my very best 
smile.” 

“Poor, lucky beggar.” commented 
Bobby, paradoxically. 

“TI urged him on. I’ve never seen 
anything so untrammelled, so sublimely 
unconscious as that Texan. He hadn't 
an idea that he was attracting attention. 
I expected him to make remarks about 
the dinner. He didn’t. He took the 
weird French concoctions as calmly as 
if his darkey and Chinaman had served 
them to him every day down in the 
Texan shack. There wasn’t even a 
touch of awkwardness about him. He 
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would sit down at a royal table with 
cheerful unconcern. I’m sure of it. 

“It’s fine, Bobby—that vigorous, 
direct manhood that looks, clear-eyed, 
at life, and sees only the realities. I 
wonder if it takes broad horizons and 
broader freedom to make such men. 
Do we raise them here, between brick 
walls?” 

“We breed the strength and the sin- 
cerity here sometimes—-never the free- 
dom,” said the man who came often ; and 
Nancy missed the smile from his voice. 

There were times when the Bobby 
whom she teased suddenly grew up and 
made her feel very young and foolish. 
She never encouraged the pose, but in 
her heart she liked it. The normal 
woman will look up to a man, even if 
she has to sit down in order to do it. 

Still, being a woman, Nancy tacked, 
and bore away from seriousness. 

“We took him to the theatre,” she 
went on lightly. “He kept quiet while 
the curtain was up, but between the 
acts he entertained every one within 
six rows of us. 

“He didn’t rave over the star. She 
couldn’t hold a candle to me—in fact, 
he hadn’t seen anyone who could. He 
thought I'd like Texas. The prettiest 
girl in Wahoo had miles of cow-ponies 
hitched in front of her place every even- 
ing, and she couldn’t even be entered 
in the same class with me. 

“Subtle, wasn’t it? And yet, Bobby, 
somehow or other it wasn’t banal or 
vulgar. He said I was pretty, just as 
he would have said that grass is green 
or that skies are blue. 

“I knew he believed what he said, 
and, since it was true, he couldn’t see 
any reason for wrapping it round with 
subtleties. The compliment of civilisa- 
tion is one of the most perfect ex- 
ponents of decadence, Bobby. It is a 
concession to false ideas of delicacy. It 
says, ‘If I speak directly, she will know 
I am lying. I must be discreet.’ 

“A direct compliment isn’t vulgar if 
it is genuine. We consider all direct 


compliments vulgar. You can draw your 
own conclusions.” 

“Nancy,” said the man who came 
often, speaking with slow deliberation, 
“you have the most adorable eyes and 
the most kissable lips I ever beheld. I'll 


swear to it before a notary. Therefore -. 


you have no right to resent my direct, 
unvarnished statement.” 

He caught a cushion dexterously, and 
scored one. 

“Let us return to our simple and 
guileless friend William,” he urged. 

“Of course you wouldn’t understand 
him,” said Nancy hotly. “He would 
have little in common with a London 
stockbroker.” 

“But I gather from your story that 
William and I have much in common,” 


objected Bobby. “ Our opinion of your: 


eyes and lips, for instance” 
“ He didn’t mention my eyes or lips.” 
“Then he isn’t the man I took him 


for. I’m afraid this new friend of yours - 


merely goes in for glittering generali- 
ties. A man of specialised detail is the 
man to tie to, Nancy. What did he 
mention ? ” 

“He told me about Texas. He ac- 
tually lowered his voice to do it; and, 
Bobby, do you know, he positively made 
me homesick for the place. He could 
make one feel the sweep and the breadth 
and the freedom of it—and I wanted to 
breathe. 

“ But I smoothed my Paris frock and 
played with my lérgnette chain, and 
tried to remember that London pro- 
bably wears better than Wahoo. 

“He was born twenty-seven miles 
from Wahoo, Bobby. Isn’t that awful? 
To be born in Wahoo is bad enough, 
though T don’t know anything about the 
place, except it’s name. 

“But to be born twenty-seven miles 
from Wahoo! That opens up a dismal 
vista of desolation and isolation. We 
left him in front of the theatre. He held 
my hand quite a long time.” 

“Didn’t kiss you good-night?” in- 
quired Bobby, briskly. 
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Nancy flushed angrily and prettily. 

“He certainly did not.” 

“Oh, tut-tut. A Texan and afeard? 
—and he so simple and direct in his 
methods, too! What about the next 
day?” 

“Well, the next morning, before I 
was up, Mary staggered in with a per- 
fect cartload of Beauty Roses, and while 
I was dressing a five-pound box of 
chocolates came.” 

“Tn their ultimate form of expression 
all methods of courtship look alike to 
me,” mused Bobby. 

“Then, just as I was breakfasting, 
Bill was announced. He came out and 
watched me drink coffee. He wasn’t in 
the least embarrassed by finding that 
he had called before breakfast. He had 
been up for five hours, and he looked 
preternaturally wide-awake; but he 
didn’t talk so much as he did the night 
before. I did most of the talking.” 

“Probably he had just discovered 
that your innocent prattle has its good 
points. Did you talk to him about other 
men? I have a taste for that sort of 
thing—a carefully cultivated taste—but 
some men are unreasonable and primi- 
tive in their tastes. I’ve an idea your 
Texan wouldn’t enjoy hearing about 
other men.” 

“We talked about—well, about ideals 
and things.” 

Bobby nodded understandingly. 

“Yes, I know those ideals.” 

“He: has the most beautiful ideas 
about woman.” 

“That isn’t indigenous to Texas, 
Nancy. It’s eternal masculine. It’s a 
feature of the universal kingdom of 
youth.” 

“You are getting old, Bobby.” 

“I have ideas about a woman instead 
of having ideas about woman. That’s 
the only difference.” 

_ “But my Texan was awfully interest- 
ing,” said Nancy hastily. “'We went for 
a walk in the Park. He didn’t like it. 
He said he would butt his head against 
the biggest tree he could find and go 


mad if that were all the country within 
his reach. I don’t think I ever saw a 
man fret against things before.” 

“We do our fretting inside in the 
effete East.” 

“No, you don’t fret that way. You 
are used to things.” 

“Men are never used to things, little 
girl. Men endure things.” 

Nancy shook her head. Women sel- 
dom understand. 

“We went riding together in the 
afternoon. He borrowed Mr. Rollins’ 
saddle-horse, but he wasn’t very grate- 
ful. He said it looked well, but that it 
wasn’t bridle wise, and that it had a 
gait like a tipsy camel. 

“He breathed fire when I wouldn't 
ride fast, because it would be conspicu- 
ous and the police wouldn’t approve, and 
he thought the men and women on 
trotting-horses were horrors. He said 
the Lord's original plan kept me from 
looking foolish, but that he'd like to 
pick me up and carry me down to the 
ranch, and teach me to ride. 

“Shades of my German 
master !—and I was a star pupil! 

“T’d like to ride across that ranch, 
though, Bobby—with a good cow-pony 
under me, and the prairie billowing off 
to the horizon line on every side of me, 
and the birds whirring out of the buffalo- 
grass at my feet—with no noise but the 
thud of the horses’ hoofs and no one 
within sight but the comrade riding 
with me. One could get away from 
shams down there, Bobby, and live— 
live!” 

Her eyes were burning and her 
cheeks were aflame. 

“Bless her dear restless heart!” said 
the man who came often, and knew her. 
“We all want the gallop; but the sun 
there is intolerable, and the grass burns 
up, and there’s not a tree to cast a 
shadow. The life is rough, and the food 
is coarse, and the days are long and 
lonely. It’s a big heart that is sufficient 
to itself, little woman, and we can't 
always be galloping across a green 


riding- 
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prairie on a cool, clear day—not even 
if one lives in Texas.” 

He had grown up again. 

Nancy’s eyes were wistful 

“T know. One never finds it any- 
where—but one goes on wanting, and I 
liked the ring of my Texan’s prairie 
song.” 

A moment’s silence, and Nancy con- 
tinued : 

“ He came to the house that evening. 
I went down to see him, and he stayed 
for half an hour. I don’t think he said 
five words, but he sat, looking me 
straight in the face, with a queer doubt 
growing in his eyes. 

“I didn’t quite understand. I was 
horribly nervous. He wasn’t like anyone 
else. I couldn’t treat him as I treat 
other men. 


bronze on the table. His lips were set 
in a straight line. There was something 
wrong with my breath, Bobby. A 
foolish thought that he looked rather 
like the head waiter and ‘ Jack’ went 
floating through my head, and I won- 
dered how women who have hysterics 
feel. 

“*T came up to-night to ask you for 
something,’ he said, ‘but I was a fool. 
I'll go back to Texas next boat. I've 
got to ride it off. Good-bye.’ 

“He didn’t even take my hand. He 
bolted, and I heard the door slam. Now 
an Englishman—-what would an Eng- 
lishman have done, Bobby?” 

“ Held on like grim death and waited,” 
said the man who came often. 

“But he was sensible—very sensible. 
One doesn’t buy an _ impressionist’s 


“Suddenly he got up. He filled the picture for one’s living-room. The 
room, Bobby. He didn’t look at me academicians wear better,’ sighed 
then, but stared at an absurd Japanese Nancy. 

The Drum. 


By ANGUS EVAN ABBOT. 





H Ear ny jade the Fife befool ’em, 
Lure them on where bullets hum ; 
My bull tones, I join to school ‘em, 
Send their souls to Kingdom Come, 


I, the Drum. 


Bugles cry to crowd them thundering, 
On to death like creatures dumb; 

My roll stifles fear and wondering, 
Rub-a-dub, to Kingdom Come, 


I, the Drum. 


Lo! Before they fast are tumbling, 
And behind be stark and dumb, 

Still my heartless notes are rumbling. 
Speed them on to Kingdom Come, 


I, the Drum. 


To their graves in cunning sorrow, 
I do lead with unctuous glum, 
Turn me back and seek the morrow, 
Send more lives to Kingaom Come, 
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I, the Drum. 
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The Grasp of the Unseen. 


By Marvin Dana. 


= captain entered my hut in 
haste. 

“Blythe,” he said, “here's 
news! The enemy are sending two 
warships into Amatique. The thing is 
absurd, unheard of, impossible, but it’s 
true. They’ve doubled the Cape for the 
sake of that surprise.” 

“ And it will be one?” 

“Yes. Nobody could have dreamed 
of it—a madness!” 

Truly it was an absurd idea—that 
Salvador should send warships all the 
length of the Pacific Coast and back on 
the Atlantic side for such a purpose. 
Yet there was a peril to Guatemala in 
the prospect. 

The little Guatemalan fairly danced 
in his rage at the thought of the disaster 
Salvador might inflict on his country. 

“To warn them is difficult,” I sug- 
gested. 

“But they must be warned,” the 
captain cried. “We've had a council. 
Providence and an inspiration have 
given us the means.” 

“ Yes? » 

“It’s you!” 

“ I? » 

“Yes. The wind is southwest, just 
right—straight for Santo Tomas.” 

I stared stupidly at the captain. The 
idea overwhelmed me. 

“But there is no hydrogen,” I ob- 
jected, feebly. 

“Never mind. We can have coal gas.” 

“Hardly safe over the mountains,” I 
said. 

The captain stamped his foot and 
swore volubly. 

“But you will try? Yes, surely, you 
will try?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Ah, a thousand thanks, Blythe. I'll 


give orders at once,” and the captain 
darted out of the hut. 

It was in 1855 when Guatemala was 
engaged in its war with Salvador. I 
was in the service under General Barrios 
as an engineer. The need of someone 
with a knowledge of military ballooning, 
in which I was much interested, had 
caused me to volunteer for that depart- 
ment, though I gained little satisfaction 
in managing the miserable equipment 
possessed by the army. However, at last 
there seemed opportunity for an adven- 
ture that was worth while. Certainly, 
to cross the continent, over trackless 
wilds, would be a feat with enough of 
danger in it to cheer a stout heart. 

I set about my preparations, with the 
result that at six o’clock in the evening 
I clambered into the basket of the small 
balloon, moored in the market square of 
La Gomera. The rope was cast off, the 
balloon bounded upward, and then 
moved gently toward the northeast, 
straight toward Guatemala, the capital 
city, which lay in the line of my course 
to the Atlantic. 

My first thought, as the car swept 
onward softly a thousand yards above 
the ground, was one of relief that I was 
leaving behind me the yellow fever of 
the coast, and that horrible heat in which 
it breeds. Already, in my altitude the 
air was cooler, less affected by the 
earth’s radiation of the sun’s rays. The 
moving scene below, too, was delightful 
to the eye, though it had long lost any 
charm of novelty for me. The flat ex- 
panse, green-brown beneath the slanting 
beams of the sun, was broken here and 
there by the mangroves that cluster on 
the shore, or lined by the bamboos along 
the waterways; fields of maize and 
frijoles showed at intervals; in the 
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bottom lands I could mark the acres of 
rice, in the uplands the golden verdure 
of wheat, or the darker squares of the 
coffee plantations. 

The breeze held steady, so that I 
came duly at the beginning of the 
mountain ranges, and moved over vast 
tracts of pines, mingled with oaks and 
spruces, interrupted by stretches of 
agaves and cherimoyas. Below me, from 
time to time, I caught darting flashes 
of colour thrown from the gorgeous 
plumage of the native birds, and once I 
made out a flying quetzal, whose bril- 
liant tints are familiar in the national 
emblem of Guatemala. 

The sun had set, but a splendid moon 
threw silver radiance over the scene, and 
my progress was ever in the direction I 
desired. The hours passed slowly in 
the monotony of tranquil movement. 
Almost absolute silence lay over the 
earth like a pall, broken only by the cry 
of a prowling jaguar or puma, the 
melancholy howl of a coyote, or the 
shriller yelps of. an ocelot. I sat drowsily 
staring, sometimes sleeping lightly for a 
few moments, and so the time passed 
until a sudden gleam below me revealed 
the presence of some body of water. A 
little more and the quiet expanse lay 
revealed, and I knew it to be the Lago 
de Izabal. This sight filled me with 
pleasure, for by it I knew that I was 
floating straight toward my destination. 
Beyond the lake, on its north side, I 
could see the vast and sombre bulk of 
the Sierra de Santa Cruz Mountains, 
so high that my balloon would scarcely 
have surmounted the crests. They, 
however, lay to the left of my course. 

Then, as I gazed, the mountains 
swiftly grew larger and yet larger. I 
looked in astonishment, and rubbed my 
eyes. I looked down at the placid waters 
of the lake, and, as I looked, I wondered. 
Instead of following my course along 
the thirty odd miles of the lake’s length, 
the balloon was swiftly approaching the 
northern shore; the mountains that 
sloped steeply from the water were 
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looming close, and closer, grimly menac- 
ing—the wind had changed! Almost in 
an instant the breeze had swung a few 
points, and it now bore me straight 
northwards to the heights of the Sierras. 

My first fear was as to the buoyancy 
of the balloon. Could I lighten it suff- 
ciently to pass above the towering peaks 
that rose as a barrier before me? And 
another peril threatened me, for in the 
far distance a faint glow in the sky 
warned of an active volcano. But that 
danger could wait. Now I must test the 
power of the gas. 

I hastened to throw over the bags of 
sand. One after the other I cast out the 
sacks of ballast, and as the last fell 
crashing among the pines, the car soared 
free over the first ridge of the moun. 
tains, but with hardly five hundred feet 
between it and the evergreens below. 
I doubted much whether it would clear 
the greater heights. 

My fears were but too well founded. 
As the balloon approached the summits 
of the chain I saw that I must lighten 
it again, or fail to surmount the height. 
There was no help for it—I threw over 
my gun and revolvers, though to be 
without them in this wilderness of beasts 
and Maya-Quinchés was to be in des- 
perate plight. Then I cast over the rope 
and anchor, the last possessions the 
aeronaut abandons’ Freed from the 
weight of these the balloon soared 
heavenward, and in a few moments more 
sailed slowly over the threatening peaks. 

Here my eyes fell on a scene strange 
and beautiful. Beneath me lay a great 
tableland within the circling wall of the 
mountains. It was like a huge amphi- 
theatre built by nature. So close was I 
now to the ground that I could see the 
floor of this circus; it was of lava, 
poured through ages from the fiery 
summit to the north. The molten tide 
had filled all the hollows between the 
ridges, so that now a level floor stretched 
away on every side to the barriers. 
From the crevices in this a coarse grass 
grew luxuriantly, making all the place 
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THE GRASP OF THE UNSEEN 


blackest green beneath the moonbeams 
—all save to the north. There from the 
centre to the circumference ran a radius 
of lava, a broad, naked, shining road of 
hardening blocks, the last issue from 
the burning cone. 

The balloon was moving very slowly 
now, for the breeze seemed dying away, 
and I gazed about me in new disquie- 
tude. Now I was so near the volcano 
that I could see the play of colours in 
the masses gushing forth from it, and 
the ashes were floating about me; the 
heat of it came to me gently on the 
cool night air. Already I was close to 
the beginning of the lava road that ran 
straight to the crater. 

Suddenly just in front, my eyes fell 
on a great tower of stone. The huge 
cylinder reared itself full a hundred feet 
in air, so high that my car would almost 
touch it in passing. I gazed bewildered, 
for the work was obviously of men’s 
hands. Yet there was no other human 
sign throughout all the region. A sort 
of awe, born of the night and my re- 
moteness, grew in my heart as I gazed 
at the looming monument. In a measure, 
my weird dread yielded to my recollec- 
tion of legends concerning the dead 
races of Copan, worshippers of the sun 
and of fire. This, perhaps, was an old 
temple erected for worship before that 
throne of fire, the volcano. 

The balloon’s course took it directly 
over the pillar of stone. As I came to 
it I leaned over to look down on its 
top, and then, just above the uneven 
apex of the temple, the balloon stopped. 
Quietly, softly, the balloon rested im- 
movable over the pillar. 

Amazement seized on me, an amaze- 
ment mingled with a curious super- 
stitious fear, for, as the car hung motion- 
less, I felt the night wind blowing 
gently, yet steadily against my cheek. 
The balloon was free to all appearance ; 
there was neither tree nor shrub to 
fetter it, there was no dangling rope to 
bind it, the car was a yard or more above 
the stones that formed the pillar’s top. 


One corner of the structure rose for ten 
feet or more from the stone flooring, 
but this was like a rod of stone, straight 
and slender, with no projections from 
it to bar my way. I peered closely, 
but the balloon did not touch the shaft 
—and there was nothing else. 

I was helpless in the grasp of mystery. 
I sat still, my brain grappling with the 
problem of my position. But my at- 
tempts to understand were wholly fruit- 
less. Search as I would, I could hit on 
no theory. So, finally, I abandoned the 

_ effort to find a way out of my per- 
lexities, and determined to await 
calmly for what the morning might re- 
veal. Meantime, from moment to 
moment I hoped that the balloon might 
fare forth from the subtle chains that 
bound it. Yet my breast was filled with 
gloomy thoughts ; I could not rid myself 
of the mad fancy that some unholy and 
supernatural snare of the ancient tower 
held me in its thrall. 

A cloud hit the moon, and I shivered 
in the darkness. Mechanically, I got 
out my flask of aquardiente and took a 
deep draught of the fiery spirits. The 
glow of it ran cheerily through my veins, 
and I grew braver. 

As I returned the flask to my pocket 
I felt something touch the car. The 
impact was delicate and stealthy, and 
the very quality of it begot a new terror. 
I sprang up and looked over the edge, 
but there was nothing visible in the dim 
light. Even as I peered fearfully, some- 
thing fell on my cheek, a velvety, pulpy 
touch, that filled me with ghastly loath- 
ing. I threw myself backward across 
the car and, with my bare hands, beat 
off the evil contact. Then I saw a slender 
line, a black thing moving among the 
cords of the car, swaying here and there, 
wandering and searching blindly. Fear 
was in its zenith. I could do naught but 
glare at the uncanny thing that sought 
so hungrily. 

Then I saw another near it, and my 
horror grew, for I was at the mercy of 
the things. I had no weapon save a 
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pocketknife, I could not flee from the 


limits of the car. I dared not seek the 
tower, for thence came these monsters 
that I saw. 

Yet I made bold to pluck forth my 
knife and to open it, while I prayed that 
the clouds might pass and let me know 
more of the perils that beset me. At 
the first I had thought them serpents, 
for boas and vipers are common in these 
tracts, and the boas climb well. But 
after a little I abandoned the idea, for 
the things moved stiffly, not with the 
sinuous grace of snakes. Yet nothing 
else of which I could think was like 
those waving lines of darkness. 

The things vanished from my view, 
and I breathed a sigh of relief. A 
moment later something clutched my 
arm fiercely and a thrilling pain shot 
through me. With a great cry, I hacked 
blindly, and the knife blade slid 
smoothly through something that half 
freed me. In a second more I had torn 
myself from the invisible clutches, and 
stood staggering in the middle of the 
car. 

Mad with fear, I clutched at the awn- 
ings and laced them about the ropes of 
the car, until I was close-shut within 
their flimsy shelter. There in the dark- 
ness I crouched on the floor of the car, 
gasping and shuddering. 

For a little time there was no move- 
ment anywhere. Then, finally, I felt a 
swaying of the car, as if some heavy 
body swung on the nettings and my 
heart almost stopped its beating as I 
waited for the issue. The swaying 
ceased, and the balloon settled down a 
little way, as if the something had 
clambered on it. 

There was another interval of silence, 
broken of a sudden by the shrill hiss of 
escaping gas. The balloon settled a 
short way and then remained steady. 
But the sound of the gas continued, so 
that I knew something had arrested 
the balloon’s drop. But now the car 


swung forward until it was barely touch- 
ing the tower’s edge. 


At that a new 
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fear seized me, for I saw that, shoul 
whatever held the balloon let it go 
under the increasing weight, it would 
fall like a stone, to dash me ip 
pieces a hundred feet below. In m 


realisation of this peril I forgot all else, 


and when the balloon yielded a little 
sinking downward, I tore aside the 
awnings and leaped upon the tower. | 
missed my footing on the uneven sur. 
face and clutched frantically at the shaft 
of stone. As my weight came on it, it 
tottered, and I thrust myself back just 
in. time to escape falling with it. It 
swayed an instant and then went down, 
the stones smiting the ground with a 
roar and echoing through the night like 
the clamour of devils. 

Weak and trembling, I knelt on the 
uneven stones, awaiting the end. The 
balloon beside me, relieved of my bur- 
den, hung collapsed but motionless. ] 
thrilled with dread from moment to 
moment, lest again I should feel the 
horrible clutch upon me. Thus I waited, 
shaking with the awfulness of it all, 
waited through long hours that were 
eternities of torment, waited until the 
blessed dawn cast its earliest gleams 
upon the tower. Then my eyes roamed 
fearfully over the spot, and I saw— 
nothing! 

The stones of my refuge were bare, 
there was no lurking point among them; 
I was alone in the place. 

As I realised this, I seized the cords 
of the car on the side next to me; and 
cut them off, and with these and some 
pieces of the netting I made a rope long 
enough to serve my purpose. Luckily, 
there was enough within my reach, for 
I could not get to the farther side of 
the balloon, nor could I draw it upon 
the tower. Indeed, I could not yet un- 
derstand the mystery of what held it 
in place. 

But in my mood of that time I had 
no time to waste in the solving of 
mysteries. My sole purpose was to 
escape, if indeed Heaven woald so per- 
mit. 
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I fastened one end of the rope to the 
foundation stone of the shaft. Then, 
with a prayer that the knots might hold, 
] swung over the edge, and soon by 
As I 
set foot on earth a thrill of grateful joy 
throbbed through me, the like of which 
I have felt neither before nor since. 
Alone in the primeval wilderness, with- 
out food, unarmed against man or brute, 
I was filled with an ecstacy of thanks- 
giving. 

I turned to hasten from the spot when 
my eyes fell on a curious hairy body, 
large as a wildcat, that lay motionless 
by one of the fallen fragments of stone. 
I went near it slowly drawn by a resist- 
less curiosity. When I had come to it 
I saw that it was the body of a giant 
spider. As nearly as | could tell, it was 
a monster of the birdcatcher type, the 
Mygale (A. avicularia). It was larger 
than any I had ever seen even in the 
tropics. Afterwards, I thought that its 
enormous size was, perhaps, nourished 
by the volcano’s heat. Its head I could 
not see, for it was crushed beneath the 
block of stone. But on either side of 
the fragment stretched the clawed 
falces. So large were they that, stoop- 
ing forward, I could make out the 
toothed mouths of the poison glands. 
And now I saw another thing; from 
beneath the body of the spider stretched 
a dainty silken cord, tiny rope that rose 
through the air to the tower and dis- 


appeared high up on the further side. 
I went around the building and looked 
up. The shining strand rose straight to 
the balloon, which hung on this side. 
As I looked, I understood all the 
mystery, for now I could see that the 
balloon hung within the broken meshes 
of a huge spider’s web, which had been 
spun from the height of the stone shaft 
across the top of the tower. Into that 
web the balloon had drifted, so slowly 
and gently as not to break it. And the 
great insect had blindly sought to seize 
this strange prey. When I escaped him 
by the shelter of the awning, he had 
climbed on the balloon itself, and there 
had bitten through the varnished cotton, 
so that the gas had rushed forth It 
seemed likely that the noxious gas had 
driven the spider to drop frightened to 
the ground. There one of the pillar’s 
fragments had destroyed him. 

I made my way with slowness and 
pain back over the mountains to the 
Lago de Izabal. I followed the lake to 
the northeast, until I reached the Rio 
Dulce. There I built me a rude craft, 
and with a pole I floated down to Santo 
Tomas. When at last I came into the 
town, gaunt and famished, my arm still 
swollen with the spider’s venom, I 
learned that our captain had been de- 
ceived by a renegade of Salvador. No 
warships had been sent to the gulf of 
Amatique. Nor were there throughout 
the war. 


My Thoughts are Birds. 
By ELLA HIGGINSON. 





My THOUGHTS are birds, that haste away 


to thee, 


Winging the miles that hold us now apart, 


And then at night, worn out with ecstasy, 


Drift homeward to be hovered in my heart. 
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PAUL KRUGER, 
The Voortrekker, from a silver plate photo taken in 1865. The lines on the picture are reproductions 


of scratches on the silver plate. 
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The Last VolKsraad. 


By Roger SKirving. 


‘« They have said, Oh Gop, that this present is the last of the meetings of the Volksraads 
of the Republic. To Thee we pray to prevent that affliction coming upon us.”’ 


HE words of the prayer echo in 

i my ears from that far day 

when the chaplain of the Trans- 

vaal Volksraad solemnly gave them 

utterance. They emphasised the feeling 

in every Afrikander heart. A gravity 

that was a gloom settled on the faces 

of the Raadsleden. The women gently 

wept. The Boers were face to face with 
the Inexorable. 

They seemed a synod of kirk elders 
rather than a parliament of statesmen, 
that company of sunburned men in ill- 
cut broadcloth. They filled their chairs 
with the uneasiness of men who had sat 
seven months in the saddle, had known 
no softer couch than the naked veldt. 
Their deep-bronzed faces made strange 
contrast with the office pallor of the 
Hollander Government clerks. The 
healthy mahogany of Lukas Meyer, the 
chairman, made ghastly the fishy white- 
ness of the President. 

For a deliberative assembly they were 
young, with only two grey beards con- 
spicuous in the First Volksraad. Douce, 
sober-minded farmers they seemed, 
more suited to the taking of a collec- 
tion than the deliberation of a nation’s 
destinies. All men in their prime, full 
of the passion of life, there was but one 
influence could curb their animation— 
their own material gain. Peace had its 
price in that Transvaal national as- 
sembly, the day of reckoning was at 
hand, and the members already were 
uneasily counting the cost. 

In the chair sat General Lukas Meyer, 
a great man, deep-chested, deep-voiced, 
pre-eminently a man of presence. High 
on his left hung the fortraits of those 
he had aspired to join in the Valhalla 


of the Boers—Paul Kruger, Piet Jou- 
bert, Nicolaas Smit. A war he had 
valiantly opposed, had intervened to 
keep him from their company, to dim 
in some sort the lustre of his reputation. 
He had not done badly in battle; but 
had not proved the leader the people 
had believed him, was somewhat of a 
smaller man than at the date of his 
election to the chair. He had been tried 
in the fire, and the burghers were not 
satisfied with the assay. 

To the right of the chair sat the 
changeless one, Paul Kruger. Sitting 
crinkled up in his chair, the aged, leaden- 
faced man looked badly beside his 
burly colleague. And yet had he lost 
nothing of the respect he claimed at the 
commencement of the struggle. It still 
lacked a fortnight of the flight from 
Pretoria, the treachery of the money 
bags. Day in, day out, ceaselessly, tire- 
lessly the President had worked. Many 
of the big battles had been designed by 
him, all of the State’s great business 
had been conducted by him. He had 
been indefatigable, labouring through 
the darkness and the solemnity of the 
Sunday. Every principle of his daily 
life had been violated. At seventy-five 
he had broken laws he had held immut- 
able from his childhood. He had set out 
on long journeys on the Sabbath, had 
forgotten his peasant’s precision in din- 
ing hours, had driven poor Tanta Sana 
near crazy by the irregularity of his ways. 

But there was much of the hero in 
Paul Kruger. He had had a great battle 
to fight and, with the material to his 
hand, had fought it well. He stood out 
that opening day of the Last Volksraad 
the greatest man of the State, the 
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PAUL KRUGER, 


The changeless one, sitting crinkled up in his chair, aged and leaden-faced, looked badly beside his* 
burly colleague, Lukas Meyer. 
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THE LAST VOLKSRAAD 


chosen leader. He alone had stood firm 
in the faith; others had faltered. He 
was a man who, in other States, would 
have gone down in history as Paul the 
Great. Here he was but Paul Kruger, 
Granted some grace 
of body, some dignity of presence, Paul 
Kruger avowedly would have been a 
great man. Sitting there huddled to- 
gether in his chair, with the thumbless 
hand fretting over the needless, tedious 
ceremony, he was merely the Farmer of 
Geduld made President. 

But through it all the restless eyes 
were roaming, resting for a moment with 
silent wonder on the brilliant uniforms 
of the foreign consuls, on the glittering 
breasts of the military attaches; but 
resting longest on the vacant places. 
Only two of the Executive chairs on 
his right were occupied. Mr. Reitz, the 
State Secretary—kindly, misfitted Reitz 
—was there, busy but buoyant, regret- 
ting sorely the time spent in senseless 
ceremonial ; and the newly-elected Vice- 
President, Schalk Burger, pessimistic, 
burdened, tired—the man who had over- 
lain his opportunity, the Transvaal 
Hamlet. 

Piet Joubert’s seat was held sacred 
to him by a great wreath of palm leaves 
clasped by a bunch of Transvaal ribbon. 
It was his guerdon for a clean life of 
service to the State. Three other Exe- 
cutive seats were empty—those of Wol- 
marans, gone to Europe on a hopeless 
mission after peace; Jan Kock, killed 
at Elandslaagte ; and Piet Cronje. Jan 
Kock’s place was marked, as Joubert’s 
was, by the insignia of an honourable 
death. Over the vexed chair of Cronje 
was draped a vierklur, and on that an 
- oak wreath—tributes to the man who so 
blindly had planned the Republic's 
Sedan at Paardeberg. 

Down in the body of the Raadzaal, 
wreaths showed the seats of Barnard, 
died at Derdepoort, and of Tosen, suc- 
cumbed to hardships at the front. Of 
the members, one at least progressed 
haltingly upon a crutch who, six months 
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before, had walked straight and well. 
Round every hat was a band of crape, 
for the hand of war lay very heavy on 
the assembly that bright, sunlit after- 
noon of May 7, 1900. 

Three members remained out of seven 
upon the Executive benches, and the 
President referred to the vacant places 
not inelegantly in his speech. “To my 
mind it would not be out of place to 
express here how sincerely we appre- 
ciate the services of these, our dead 
brothers. History will know how to 
value the work of our late Commandant- 
General. He not only commanded the 
respect of the enemy, but by his humane 
and glorious deeds added significance to 
the State among the nations.” 

Blunt company of farmers though 
they were, the Transvaal Raadsleden 
were jealous of their parliamentary 
ceremonials. Their President might only 
enter the Raadzaal on the express in- 
vitation of the members, must remain 
throughout a guest with all of a guest’s 
limitations of privilege. At that, the 
opening of the Raad, he was escorted 
to his seat by a chosen commission of 
members, wore his broad’ green sash of 
office and so much of the white kid 
gloves as his knotted hands would 
tolerate. 

He was an old man, Paul Kruger, 
then ; of a curious metallic complexion ; 
who spoke, without stop or inflection, 
in a hard, crackling voice that positively 
barked when irritated. His voice was a 
good bass once, but it had grown sadly 
rusted on the veldt in battle and in the 
chase, had become a sadly deteriorated 
instrument. His language was the true 
voortrekker’s taal, forcible, sometimes 
picturesque, always illiterate. Punc- 
tuated by hard, dry coughs it was difh- 
cult to follow—a thing of mystery to 
the clerkly Hollanders. 

The President entered the Raadzaal 
that afternoon with a bluff Goede mid- 
dag, heeren, and settled in his place to 
hear the reading of his formal speech. 
Later, he spoke, and his speaking was a 
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passionate recital of his efforts after 
peace and of his country’s wrongs at the 
hands of the British, There was con- 
viction in the old man’s voice as he 
thundered: “I tell you, God has said, 
‘Thus far shalt thou come, but no 
farther. We live in the Lord and we 
shall triumph.” 

And yet was that no Roundhead Par- 
liament, and he no Oliver Cromwell. It 
was the “most corrupt body of politi- 
cians on the face of the globe,” throwing 
its faith upon a God of just dealing! 
But Oom Paul was as honest in his 
belief as ever was old Noll. In that 
belief the better part of the fighting 


had been confidently undertaken. 

And so it was until the next day when 
the Government introduced in secret 
session its proposal to sell the property 
of certain private persons “in the worst 
market and at the worst time.” No 
longer was the Sea-green Corruptible 
secure in his faith He must have 
money, and he would have money. He 
wrestled with the Raad, bullied it, 
cajoled it; finally flung himself home- 
ward in the direst dudgeon. 

And so the Last Volksraad of the 
Transvaal, opened with dignity and due 
solemnity, ended in the old man’s sordid 
clutching at the money bags he loved. 


A Soliloquy. 


By W. G. YARCOTT. 





Benoiv now these poets; these writers of old, 
Steadily I wade me through their verses ; 
They, scattering superlatives 
Wax enthusiastic o’er their lady-loves 
And testify unto their myriad charms, 
In fervid and melodious numbers. 


I marvel! Yea! and am amazed, 
For prithee, whence their inspiration 
When they knew not my Mollie? 
Now since there never lived a maid, 
To whom their sonnets could apply. 
Except my Mollie ; 


A mild surprise is surely justified, 
And I, casting about for an explanation 


of this wonder, 


Am forced to the conclusion 
That their insight was prophetic. 
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by 


The MAN who 
FOUND HIMSELF 


Ellsworth Kelley. 





HE Hon. W. H. McGuire sat 

on a log on the bank of 

Walnut Creek, getting his 

paraphernalia ready for a day’s 
fishing. 
Already he had secured his 

bucket of minnows, and had 
selected his location for angling, 
a pool just above the ripple, bor- 
dered on the opposite side with 
drooping willows that almost 
reached down to dabble the ends 
of their overhanging branches in 
the water. If bass were to be found 
anywhere in Walnut Creek, by all 
indications it should be right there. 
At this particular moment he 
was engaged in putting together 
his jointed bamboo-rod. As he 
lifted the third section to screw it 
into place, he was struck with a 
thought of such startling nature, 
that he paused involuntarily, and 
was soon lost in reverie. It had 
suddenly come to him that he was 
lost, had been lost for many years, 
and that he had not realised it 

until now. 

Not bodily lost. He knew his 
present location, even to township, 



















range, and county. Nor yet lost ina 
physical or moral sense. He was a 
very good man, was the Hon. W. H. 
McGuire, and held in high esteem by 
his fellow-citizens, as the last No- 
vember vote had testified. But, as he 
sat there, there came to him a sud- 
den memory from his boyhood days. 
He had been so very, very busy 
these past dozen years that he had 
hardly given. thought to the old days. 

Now he called to mind just how 
his name looked in the big leather- 
bound family Bible, written out in 
his father’s plain, old-fashioned hand. 
“William Henry, third son of John 
and Mary McGuire.” Then followed 
the date and place of his birth. But 
he had never been called by that 
name except on rare occasions by 
his father, in tones that presaged 
sorrow and reproof. Of course, he 
was not counting the time when he 
was graduated from the Riverside 
High School, when he was reluctant 
to have his name printed out in full, 
but was overruled by the principal, 
in consequence of which he made a 
one-night appearance as William 
Henry McGuire. 
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Th He thought 
FAMILY @ of that Sep- 

“ tember morn- 
oto ing when he 


Willie Here had _ started 
a Oe for college. 
em 7°74 All the boys 
fbornr Fray F 7966 : 
and girls of 
Bouck Galle Ince: his set were 
down to the 
8.30 train to 
see him off. 
His last memory of their faces was the 
glimpse he had from the car window 
as the train pulled out of the station. 
The boys had yelled “ Good-bye, Billy! ” 
and the girls had shouted “ Be a good 
boy, Billy-boy!” and had waved their 
handkerchiefs until shut from sight by 
the curve around Gravelback Hill. Now 
the fact dawned on him that that was 
the last time he had heard a friendly 
voice say “ Billy.” 

In college he had been plain McGuire. 
During the time he was reading law in 
the office in the city he was “ young 
McGuire.” Then, when admitted to the 
Bar, he had hurried away to the West 
to woo fame and fortune; had picked 
out the County Seat as an eligible place 
to begin, and, for a time, was W. H. 
McGuire, attorney. Later he became 
“our leading lawyer, McGuire,” and at 
last, “our eloquent young orator and 
present representative from this county, 
the Honourable W. H. McGuire.” 

As he felt the breath of the south 
wind blowing up creek, and listened 
to the whistling of the redbirds, he 
thought, for the moment, that he 
would gladly give all his honours 
for the sake of hearing the boys say 
“Billy” in the old careless, affectionate 
way. 

“Do you care if I fish ir this hole, 
too?” 

McGuire looked up. A ten-vear-old 
boy, with a fishing-pole across his 
shoulder, stood before him. The lad 
had a sunburned face beneath his 
straw hat, and his deep blue eyes set 
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McGuire puzzling as to————————> 
when and where he had W-H-M*Guire 
seen their like before. “™*™=*4r Lav 
Aside from the straw 
hat, the boy’s wardrobe 
consisted of the two 
essential garments — a 
checked shirt and a pair 
of blue denim overalls, 
held in place by a soli- 
tary suspender. 

“Do you care if I fish 
in this hole, too?” re- 
peated the boy, not quite 
sure whether or not the 
gentleman had heard his 
first query. 

Mr. McGuire did not 
care. In fact, he would 
be very glad to have 
his company. He said 
so. 

“This is my Pa’s crick.” volunteered 
the boy; “but he lets anybody fish in 
it ’at wants to.” 

He unwound the line from his hickory 
pole, dug a worm out of the dirt in his 
old tomato can, impaled it, spit on the 
bait, and cast it with a swish into the 
pool. Mr. McGuire went to his own 
bait can, selected a minnow, hooked it 
through the back, and made a long 
cast into the deep water by the 
willows. 

“Do you use minnies for bait?” 

“Yes. I’m fishing for bass.” 

“ And can you catch ’em that way?” 

“Sure! Can you catch ’em any other 
way?” 

“No, I can’t ! I’ve tried lots o’ times, 
too. I’ve seen ’em in the clear water— 
great big fellows—and I’ve tried time 
and time again with nice fat grub- 
worms. They'd always swim around, 
sort o’ lazy-like, and act like they was 
smellin’ the bait, and then they'd sort 0’ 
turn up their noses and swim off like 
they was sayin’, ‘I ain’t much hungry 
for grubs to-day.’ I thought there ought 
to be some sort o’ bait they liked, 
but I never could make out what 
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it was. Oh, look-ee! You've got a 
bite!” 

Mr. McGuire was already looking. 
His line was cutting through the water 
at a tremendous rate. He checked the 
reeling out of the line with his thumb 
for an instant, to make sure of fastening 
his fish, felt satisfied with the sharp tug 
at the line, and slowly reeled out more 
line. He piayed his captive back and 
forth, keeping it just out of the over- 


will have a first rate time to-day, if you 
just call me Billy. At least I shall.” 

The boy pondered a moment. 

“My name’s Tommy—Tommy Has- 
kins. Say—Billy—do you spose I'd 
catch a bass on my hook—with your 
kind of bait?” 

“Why, yes! You may not have as 
much fun out of it as you would have . 
with a reel; but if you don’t jerk too 
hard, you'll probably catch as many as 





hanging willows, and at the end of five 
minutes landed his fish. It was the first 
time the boy had witnessed the scienti- 
fic capture of a black bass. 

“Tsn’t he a beauty! He’s a whole 
foot long, and I'll bet he weighs two 
pounds if he weighs anything at all! 
Why, I didn’t know there was a fish 
that big in this crick!” 

Mr. McGuire laughed an almost boy- 
ish laugh. “It’s a pretty good morning 
for bass. This place hasn’t been fished 
much, anyway, I should 
judge. I shouldn’t wonder 
if the whole creek is full of 
them.” 

The boy’s face was worth 
seeing. He hesitated a 
moment and then asked: 

“Say, mister, what’s your 
hame, anyway?” 

“M ” Then Mr. 
McGuire paused. Then he 
said, “ My name? Oh, well, 
I guess when I go fishing 
with a boy it’s my boy 
name—Billy! I think we 








I do. . Help yourself to the bait.” 

“ Have you good’n’ plenty? ” 

“He is certainly good m annered,” 
mused Billy. Then, aloud, “ Plenty? 
Oceans of them! Besides, when I go 
fishing I always go snooks—cahoots— 
partners, you know—with the other 
fellow. The bass will not bite much 
more than half an hour longer, and then 
we'll have a try for sun-fish and blue- 
gills, and you'll have to divide your 
worms with me.” 

The boy was_ unaf- 
fectedly delighted. Billy 
showed him how to bait 
his hook, meanwhile ex- 
plaining to him the theory 
of proper baiting. Then 
he busied himself with his 
own line. 

“Oh, Billy!” 

That was all. But it told 
volumes of excitement and 
gratified triumph Billy 
looked around. The hic- 
kory fish-pole was bent, the 
line stretched taut and 








‘* He'll break the line if you don’t wade in.”’ 
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flinging off a little spray of water in the 
sunshine, and the boy’s arms were 
stretching out, farther and farther. 

“Wade in! Wade in, I tell you! 
He'll break the line if you don’t wade 
in! Wade up creek!” 

If the command had been to wade 
through fire, the boy would have obeyed 
unhesitatingly. In he waded. 

“That’s right! Hold your pole side- 
ways, so he'll take the spring of the 
pole! Good boy! Now do it again, 
and keep doing it every time he turns. 
You'll make a fisherman yet!” 

Back and forth the boy played the 
fish, until it showed signs of tiring. 

“Now draw him in—gently. Hold 
your pole sideways. If he makes a rush 
with the pole held straight he’ll break 
the line! Lift him out—still sideways! 
I'll declare, if he isn’t an inch longer 
than mine! ” 

Tommy Haskins looked joyously on 
the dark stripes of the bass as it lay 
there on the gravel, flopping and pal- 
pitating by turns. He could think of 
nothing better to say than: 

“I caught him all by myself, didn’t 
I? I wish my Pa could have been here 
to see me!” 

When the bass had ceased biting, 
they had five beauties, three to the 
credit of Tommy Haskins. Billy put 
them in the fish basket and anchored 
them in the running water at the ripple. 
The boy now yielded to his social in- 
clinations. 

“Whereabouts do you live, Billy?” 

“Oh, I stay up at the County Seat. 


My boy home was back East—in In- 
diana” 

“Indiana! Why, there’s where my Pa 
and Ma came from! They talk about 
back there sometimes. This spring, 
when it got to thawin’ of mornin’s and 
freezin’ of nights, and then thawin’ 
again of mornin’s, Pa said it seemed 
like it ought to be good sugar-water 
weather back there, and my Ma said 
she’d give a purty to be back to my 
gran’pa’s while they was makin’ maple 
sugak. and tree-molasses. Pa bought a 
cake o’ maple sugar this spring. He 
said he wanted me to know what maple 
sugar tastes like. But I heard my Ma 
tell Pa, after I was gone to bed, that 
that stuff didn’t taste no more like maple 
sugar than gravy tastes like cow-butter. 
I thought it was awful good, though! ” 

“Say,” said Billy, struck with a 
sudden thought, “I'll tell you what, 
Tommy Haskins! You take these fish 
down to the house and give ’em to your 
Ma, and ask her to cook ’em for supper. 
And tell her you have a particular friend 
fishing with you to-day, and that you'd 
like to have him down for supper. And 
tell her he’s from Indiana! And tell her 
I want you to come back and eat dinner 
with me. Oh, I’ve got plenty along! I 
always do take plenty when I go fishing. 
I never know how long I might want 
to stay. And, say! You've got some 
bacon at the house? Well, bring up 
about half a dozen slices and I'll cook 
something good!” 

When Tommy Haskins got back, 
Billy had a fire going. He had also 
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taken the laprobe for 

a table-cloth, and had 

spread a dinner that 

looked very tempting 
to the country boy. 

There were ham sand- 

wiches, and a bottle 

of stuffed olives, and 

. cheese, and .cookies, 
and oranges, and bananas, 
and a tin box of sardines. 
Billy explained: “I always 
take some fish with me when 
I go fishing. Then, if I don’t 
catch any, why, I have fish 
anyhow.” 

Then Billy cut a couple of 
small hickory sprouts, and, 
sharpening an end of each, 
gave one to Tommy Haskins 
and said, “ Now, you do just 
what you see me do. I’m 
going to show you how to 
cook. Then he took three of 
the slices of bacon, impaled 
them over the bed of coals tc 
broil. ‘Tommy Haskins did 
likewise with the other three 
slices. Soon a_ tantalising 
appetising odour came from 
the bacon as the grease sput- 
tered down on the hot coals, 
and the raw sides of the 





strips took on a delicate 
brown. 
“U-m-n! I didn’t know 


bacon could smell so good. 
It fairly makes my mouth 
water! ” 

“Tt tastes as good as it 
smells, too, on a picnic like 
this,” responded Billy. 

It was a glorious dinner. 


Tommy Haskins said as 
much, and Billy heartily 
agreed with him. It was the 


time Tommy Haskins 
He 


first 
had ever tasted sardines. 
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said they were “ awful 
good.” Billy did not 
care for any. He said 
so. That is why a 
Tommy Haskins ate § 
them all. Real French f 
sardines are good. &: 
Billy said he had yy 
his mouth fixed for ~ 
bass for supper, Y/ 
and he didn’t pro- p 
pose to spoil his 
appetite by filling up on 
sardines. Tommy Haskins 
was sure it would not 
affect Ais appetite. He did 
not like the stuffed olives, 
however, and_ said_ so 
frankly. Billy liked stuffed 
olives and ate them all. 
He explained that stuffed 
olives always gave him an 
appetite for bass, and then 
each of them ate three 
slices of the broiled bacon 
and wished for more. When 
the last crumb of the 
dinner had _ disappeared 
they looked at each other 
and smiled. 

Then it was that Tommy 
Haskins said, “Billy, did 
you ever hear tell of folks 
eatin’ frogs?” 


; but do you be- 
lieve it?” 

“Why, yes! In fact, I've 
eaten them many a time 
myself.” 

“Gee!” 

“They're good! Better 
than spring chicken—a 
whole lot better!” 

“ Gee-mi-nee Crickets!” 

“They are. You just 
take the hind legs, skin 
them, roll them in biscuit 
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‘* Why, it’s Billy 
McGuire? ”’ 


dust, fry them in butter, and they’re just 
—monkey !” 

“Say! I know where there’s a whole 
million of em. But we haven’t no gun 
nor nothin’ to shoot ’em with.” 

“You do? Then we'll have a few! I 
know how to catch ’em.” 

Billy cut a bit of red cloth from the 
corner of the laprobe and proceeded to 
wrap the hooks. 








“Anything red makes a_ bullfrog 
angry. It’s like shaking a red rag at a 
bull. You want to pick out your frog, 
hold the hook out in front of him, and 
ten chances to one he'll make a jump 
for it and get caught. We'll have more 
fun this afternoon than we can shake 
a stick at.” 

“Well, I might have known that, if 
I’d only thought! Why, when my Pa 
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was a little boy, back in Indiana, one 
time his Ma set him to weedin’ the 
onions. And he weeded, and weeded, 
and weeded, and purty soon he got tired 
of it. He was just a little boy, you 
know. And then, all at once, he hap- 
pened to think of the old stock well, 
that had about a thousan’ frogs in it. 
’Peared like the old Bad-man put it 
into his mind. That’s what Pa says 
now. And the more he thought of it, 
the more he felt just like he ad to go 
down to that old stock well and catch 
those frogs. So he got a string, and he 
made a hook out of a bent pin,—’cause 
he didn’t have no sure-’nough fish-hook 
—and he tied on a little piece of red 
flannel for bait. And then he went down 
to that old stock well. And he sneaked 
out through the big orchard to do it. 
He’s told me so lots o’ times! 


“ And he fished, and he fished, and he 
caught a whole lot—both pockets full 
of ’em; ’cause he said so. And then he 
looked down in to pick out a particular 
nice, big, old fat fellow. And, ail at 
once, why, his little old soup-bowl hat 
it fell off and went right smack-dab into 
the water, down in the old stock well. 


And he had to have that hat out of 


there, ’cause it was all the 
hat he had! 

“So my pa, he got over 
the curb and he climbed 
down there, stickin’ his toes 
in the cracks just like he’d 
seen the hired hand do when 
he cleaned the old stock well 
out ’cause it had rabbits in 
it. And he got down all 
right, and he got his soup- 
bowl hat, and he clumb up 
again; and just as he was 
puttin’ one foot over the 
curb to climb out, his other 
foot slipped and down he 
went he went—kerplunk! to 
the bottom of that old stock 
well Yes-sir-he-did! 

“ And there he was, in ten 








feet o' water and a quarter mile from 
the house, and nobody else near. And 
when he come up to the top of the 
water, my Pa, he just gave a kick right 
over to the big wood pump in the corner 
of that old stock well. And somehow 
he got a holt of it, and he shinned up 
that old pump, and he went to the house 
wetter’n a drowned rat! And then his 
Ma says—that’s my gran’ma :— 

“*Land o’ gracious, what you been 
at mow?’ 

“And my Pa, he says, ‘I’ve been 
fishin’ for frogs, and I fell in and oh, 
ma! if you'll let me off this 
time I'll never do it no more 
—never!’ And he never 
did, ’cause he’s told me s0, 


1” 


lots o’ times! 


They fished for frogs with 
fair success until late in the 
afternoon ; then they started 
back to where they had left 
the horse and buggy. They 
loitered by the way, and 
built a little dam of stones 
across a_ shallow _ ripple. 
They sent flat pebbles skip- 
ping on the surface of the 
water. They answered the 
piping call of the quail some- 
where out in the green 
wheat-field. At the cave, 
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where the sandstone cliff arched over 
the creek, Billy discerned some slight 
depressions in the dry, dusty floor of 
the cave, such as one might make by 
pressing the finger tips gently into a 
little heap of dust. 

Billy asked Tommy Haskins if he had 
ever seen the doodle bugs, and, receiv- 
ing a negative answer, and the expres- 
sion of Tommy Haskins’s utter disbelief 
in their existence, he dropped down on 
his hands and knees, and began repeat- 
ing the time-honoured formula for 


. charming doodle bugs from their sub- 


terranean home. The little mounds of 
dust began to tremble, and then the 
little dusty beetles came forth and 
whirled round and round in a very ex- 
cited manner indeed. The boy looked 
his utter astonishment, and then ex- 
claimed : 

“ Billy, I b’lieve you know purt’ nigh 
everything! ” 

Billy smiled and replied: “I guess 
you know a thing or two yourself. Say! 
Do you s’pose your Ma has scaled those 
fish yet?” 

“T don’t know, but I bet she cooks 
‘em all right. Once my Ma was sick and 
we had a hired girl, and we purt’ nigh 
starved to death! Pa could beat her 
cookin’ hisself. I heard him tell Ma so. 
But you just wait till you taste my Ma’s 
cookin’! ” 

When they drove out into the smooth 
road along the west side of the section, 
Billy handed Tommy Haskins the lines 
and said : 

“Now you drive a bit. Hold a good 
tight line, chirrup twice, and I guess 
Prince will not need any whip.” 

Tommy Haskins squared his elbows, 
chirruped twice, and the roadster shot 
forward with a suddenness that aimost 
took the boy’s breath. Prince could do 
a two-forty clip, and it was the first 
time Tominy Haskins had ever drawn 
line over anything faster than one of 
his Pa’s old farm horses. The fence 
posts, the grazing cattle, the row of 
catalpa trees along the roadside, all 


seemed to be flying in the opposite 
direction. Tommy Haskins drew harder 
still upon the lines, his feet well braced 
against the foot-rail, but the horse only 
sped on the faster. Tommy Haskins 
gave a sideways glance of alarm at 
Billy. 

“Is he—is he—running off?” 

But Billy only laughed and said. 
“ Ease up a bit on the lines and see.” 

Tommy Haskins slackened the lines, 
and very soon Prince had slowed down 
to a walk. The boy turned to Billy with 
delighted eyes, albeit his voice was 
trembling just a little. 

“When I get to be a man I’m going 
to have a trotting horse—just like 
him!” 

They walked Prince the rest of the 
way, and when they came to the strip of 
alfalfa along the creek bottom, now in 
full bloom and ready for the first cutting, 
Billy laid his hand on the lines and 
stopped the horse. The odor of the 
bloom was beginning to rise with the 
early-falling dew. 

“Smells mighty good, don’t it? But 
I just got a sniff of somethin’ a heap 
nicer. Don’t you smell it, too—Mas 
coffee b'ilin’? ” 

When they reached the ranch house 
door, Tommy Haskins’s Ma met them 
and started to extend Tommy’s com- 
panion a hearty Kansas greeting, and to 
say that supper was already on the 
table, when she paused, scrutinising 
Billy’s face closely, and exclaimed : 

“Good land alive! If it isn’t Billy 
McGuire! Pa! Pa! Come here ihis 
minut’! Here’s Billy McGuire that I 
used to go to school with back in In- 
diana, long before I ever saw you! My 
memory’s better’n yours, Billy McGuire! 
You don’t know me; Don’t you recol- 
lect the girl that used to hold you with 
one hand and wash your face in a snow- 
bank with the other? Well, I’m 4er/” 

Then Billy replied, while the sound of 
his boy name, spoken in an old-time 
voice, ran through his veins like wine, 
“ Molly Briggs, sure as I live! I thought 
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this morning that I had seen those eyes 
of Tommy’s somewhere before! ” 

Tommy’s Pa came forward, smiling, 
and shook hands cordially with Billy 
McGuire, and asked him if he had just 
come out to Kansas. 

“Why, no!” said Billy. “I’ve lived 
at the County Seat for the last ten 
rears.” 

“Well,” put in Tommy’s Ma, “ we've 
been out here a dozen years this spring, 
and the last six of ’em right here on 
Walnut Crick. How on earth does it 
happen that we’ve never heard tell of 
you?” Then a flash of intelligence lit 
up her face. “It can’t be—yes, it is so, 
too. Pa, I'll declare if you didn’t vote 
for Billy last fall! Don’t you remember 
—‘ For representative, W. H. McGuire?’ 
I noticed the name at the time, but I 
never thought once of its bein’ Bi/ly/” 

After supper, they insisted that Billy 
had to stay all night. But Billy de- 
clared that he was compelled to take 
the morning train for Topeka to look 
after a case he had in the Supreme 
Court. So they did the next best thing, 
and made the most of an old-fashioned 
evening visit that lasted until the hands 
on the big, old-fashioned clock pointed 
alarmingly to the XII. on its face. 

Tommy Haskins sat wide-eyed all 
evening listening to the talk about the 





Smiths, and the Wigginses, and the 
Dillingbecks, and about the church 
festivals at the chapel, where, town 
against country boys, a cake was voted 


to the prettiest girl. And the country 
girl was the winner. And of all things! 
Her name was—Molly Briggs! And 
then and there Tommy Haskins re- 
solved that, when he went back with 
his Ma to visit at gran’pa’s next fall, he 
would see at least two places. He would 
see Wesley Chapel, where his Ma had 
been voted “the prettiest girl”; then 
he would have her show him the identi- 
cal spot where she had washed Billy’s 
face in the snowbank. 

When Billy had at last said good-bye 
at the front gate, and had promised to 
come back the next Sunday week and 
stay all day, the moon was riding high 
in the sky, and the smooth road was 
almost as light as day. At the cross-road 
he turned to look back, and saw them 
slowly walking toward the house, 
Tommy Haskins and his Ma and his Pa, 
hand in hand. 

As he faced about and drew the lines 
with a firmer grip, his thoughts fell :nto 
rhythm with the rhythm of his horse’s 
clattering feet, and both seemed to say 
over and over: 

“Billy McGuire —is 
found!” 


found — is 


The Quest. 
By ROBERT COX STUMP. 
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LONG years by years, one walked life’s 


crowded street, 


And scanned each passing face with eager eye. 
In hope that silent messenger to meet, 
Fate’s herald, men call Opportunity. 
One instant only, his gaze dropped ; and fleet 
As soul’s last joy glimpse, Opportunity 


Unkenned, within that moment, hastened by. 











Vodka. 


Russia’s Gigantic Monopoly in Drink. How it is Made; how 
it is Sold and what is done with the Money. 
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By A. NORTHEND BENJAMINS. 


marshals in our minds a group of 
ideas which enshrouds her insti- 
tutions in a sort of reactionary fog, we 
fail to realise that, however opposed is 
the Russian Government to the essence 


aR saevtheh the name of Russia 


of progress, Russia could not hold her. 


place as a Western Power were she 
never taking a forward step. In fact, 
the problem which confronts Russia’s 
statesmen, and which will in the end 
defy their solution, is how to keep the 
mighty empire in line with the other 
great European forces and at the same 
time preserve her medizval government. 
Such a situation verges on the impos- 
sible and often leads to extraordinary 
measures. 

M. Serge de Witte, Minister of 
Finance, stands a political giant out of 
the uncertain turmoil of Russian bureau- 
cracy. His policy, in so far as one may 
define it, is to carry out his own ideas 
for Russia’s welfare, regardless of the 
means employed. Like every man who 
becomes great in the sphere of national 
and international politics, his schemes 
are vaster and more daring than those 
conceived by ordinary minds, backed 
by wills of mediocre power. Europe 
thinks of him as the one who set the 
unstable Russian currency on a rock ; 
but in Russia, His Excellency, the 
Minister of Finance, is more often asso- 
ciated with the sort of social-financial 
scheme which is changing conditions in 
the lives of the lower classes, and which 
is known as the Government Vodka 
Monopoly. 

The two objects avowed in de Witte’s 
mind were the increase of national re- 
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venue, which was an urgent necessity, 
and the regulation of the liquor con- 
sumption of the empire. Excessive 
drinking is one of Russia's greatest 
national evils; throughout the world, 
drunkenness is associated with the 
Russian. By making vodka (brandy) a 
product of Government factories only, 
to be sold in Government shops, and a 
comparatively small number of licensed 
places, the tremendous profits of the 
liquor trade would pour into the Czar’s 
exchequer, and at the same time it was 
thought that the evil of excessive drink- 
ing could be regulated in various ways. 
It was quite patent that, with an econo- 
mically developed system, the first ob- 
ject would be gained. The realisation of 
the second remained to be accomplished. 

It would be impossible to check 
drunkenness in any other country by a 
Government control of only one kind 
of liquor; but in Russia vodka and tea 
are the national drinks. The consump- 
tion of other intoxicating liquors is as 
nothing compared with the consumption 
of vodka. The raw spirit is generally 
made from potatoes, though sometimes 
from wheat and maize, and as it comes 
from the distilleries it contains eighty 
to ninety per cent. of what is called raw 
absolute spirit. : 

The second process is that of the 
rectification of this material which brings 
the percentage of the raw absolute spirit 
up to ninety-five or ninety-six. Accord- 
ing to the scheme of de Witte, the 
Government would not take over the 
spirits till after their distillation and 
rectification by private parties; the 
amount which each would be allowed to 
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produce to be limited to the amount the 
Government wished to take. The recti- 
fied spirits would be shipped to the 
factories established by the Government, 
and there thoroughly purified and mixed 
with water; not till then can the name 
of vodka be applied. Of course, such a 
tremendous undertaking could not be 
put in operation simultaneously over 
Russia’s vast territory, and experiment 
on a small scale at first was the best 
policy. So in 1895 the old excise laws 
were abrogated in certain Eastern 
Governments (a “Government” in 
Russia is equivalent to a province), 
while factories and shops were put in 
operation, and all legal manufacture and 
sale of both spirits and vodka were 
taken out of the hands of individuals. 
In 1896 the process was continued in the 
Southern, Western and South-Western 
Governments; in 1897 in the north- 
west ; in 1898 in the northern, includng 
the Government of St. Petersburg, and 
also Kharkoff and Poland. It came into 
force in Western Siberia on July 1, 1902, 
and will be in force in Centra] Siberia 
in 1904. A further extension to the 
Pacific coast and into Central Asia is 
contemplated. 

I heard the monopoly constantly 
alluded to in Russia, but it was at last 
only by visiting one of the 350 huge 
factories which have sprung into being 
at de Witte’s command, and the Govern- 
ment shops in both city and country, 
that I gained a vivid idea of the colossal 
measure of the undertaking, and its in- 
fluence one way or another on the life 
of the average Russian. It was last 
August that I went to Factory No. 1, 
in St. Petersburg, with a very courteous 
official who held a high position in the 
Department of Finance, and who had 
studied the temperance question in 
many lands, so that he was a_ lucid 
expositor as well as guide. All the 
factories are built and run on the same 
principle. No. 1 is situated near the 
Neva, and is solidly constructed of red 
brick. A uniformed Swiss hall porter 
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greets the visitor at the main entrance. 
Upstairs are nicely furnished offices and 
counting-rooms. On the main floor is 
a dispensary with a small emergency 
hospital attached, where a doctor pre- 
scribes without charge for any of the 
employees who are ill or injured. Back 
of this stretch the buildings of the 
factory itself. 

Visiting each department in natural 
sequence, the first is that in which the 
raw spirits are received, measured and 
poured into huge tanks which hold 
thousands of vedros. In the several 
departments following the spirits are 
mixed with water and put through two 
or three processes of purification by 
means of charcoal, so that the percent- 
age of amyl spirits—the poison which 
lurks in Russian brandy and other strong 
liquors—is reduced to a minimum. The 
pure vodka which at last flows from the 
purifying tanks into the bottling rooms 
below is as colourless and sparkling as 
water. 

Bottles are bought in enormous 
quantities, and stored on the upper floor, 
but the corks are made on the premises 
in a separate room. The bottling and 
sealing of the vodka is a process which 
is both pretty and interesting. The 300 
men employees are mainly engaged in 
the tank, shipping and power rooms, 
while the 380 women work very skilfully 
at washing, filling and sealing the 
bottles, and printing and pasting on the 
labels. I was told that in printing the 
labels by hand impressions the girls 
could keep up with the machine. The 
Government seal and label are of equal 
importance, for not a drop of vodka can 
be legally sold in the whole of Russia, 
where the monopoly is in force, which 
is not inside a bottle bearing these 
credent:als. The bottles themselves are 
of all sizes, the smallest selling for three 
halfpence. A halfpenny is refunded 
when the bottle is brought back, and a 
proportional charge is made on those of 
larger size. On the seal and at the top 
of the label is the Russian double eagle ; 
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below is written the exact amount of 
vodka or spirits which the bottle con- 
tains, and the percentage of spirits, if it 
is vodka. The percentage is always 
forty—that is to say, the finished article, 
coming out of a Government factory, has 
sixty per cent. of water, to forty per 
cent. of pure spirit. As two qualities 
are turned out, the colour of the seal 
and label is different for each. 

In the cellars of the factory -large 
stores of the bottled product are kept 
against an extra demand ; for while the 
production of the factory scarcely varies, 
the demand is always fluctuating. Be- 
fore a holiday, for instance, the amount 
sent out to the shops and licensed stores 
and restaurants is several times as great 
as on any ordinary day. 

In every department of the factory I 
was equally impressed by the perfect 
order and system, and the up-to-date, 
economic methods; but from a human 
point of view, a large separate building 
within the factory enclosure was of still 
greater interest. In Russia, for reasons 
which I have partly explained, we find 
the strangest contrasts of progress and 
reaction, cruelty and advanced humani- 
tarianism, side by side. As a race, the 
people take kindly to schemes of co- 
operation, of a communistic and some- 
times socialistic character. 

Of course, in their own country homes 
the Russian moujiks, peasants, still pre- 
serve the mir or commune; and though 
one may doubt whether such a social 
condition is especially conducive to their 
advancement, there is probably no other 
people who could carry such a system 
out. While the Government is con- 
stantly guilty of acts creditable to the 
middle ages, in its public works it often 
attempts to realise ideals which have 
a suggestion of Utopia. The men em- 
ployees receive from seventeen to thirty- 
five roubles a month, and the women 
from fifteen to twenty-five ; these wages 
are very generous, taking into considera- 
tion the standard of living; and in the 
building of which I have spoken is a 


great dining-room where each employee 
can get a dinner for ten kopecs (2 4d.), 
consisting of soup, kvas (a mild drink 
made from black bread), tea and meat. 
Here also are newspapers and a small 
library, and a room containing the musi- 
cal instruments of a band organised 
among the men. Every week or two 
a concert or theatrical performance is 
given by the employees. 

- Now the monopoly is planning to put 
up dormitories where the workers of 
both sexes can obtain lodging at the 
same proportionate rate as food, thus 
enabling them to save a large propor- 
tion of their wages. 

In its relation to the question of the 
monopoly, I found Factory No. 1 chiefly 
interesting as showing the methods em- 
ployed by the Government to obtain a 
certain end. From this place we drove 
to several of the 360 Government shops 
where vodka is sold in St. Petersburg. 
They are meant to supersede almost 
entirely the old taverns or saloons, which 
formerly adorned the thoroughfares of 
Russian cities and towns, just as they 
do in our own blessed land. In these 
traktirs the workman and the peasant 
could sit and sip their vodka by the 
hour, the day, or the night, and find in 
jovial companionships encouragement to 
further excesses. Now, except for a very 
small number of traktirs, and the restau- 
rants of higher class, this evil is 
abolished. The Government depét for 
the sale of vodka is bare, and uninvit- 
ing, except for its air of decency and 
cleanliness. A sign over the door an- 
nounces the character of the establish- 
ment, and you enter to find yourself 
before a long counter with a cage above 
it, and two little gates as in a bank. 
Behind, on shelves, are quantities of the 
bottles of all sizes and both qualities, 
arranged with utmost precision, and in a 
rear room are reserved stores re- 
plenished by the cases which are con- 
stantly sent from the factory. Business 
is lively in these vodka shops. The 
door admits a never-ending stream of 
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customers during hours. The shops are 
closed at night, and. open only for a 
short time on holidays. Some of those 
who enter are laden with empty bottles, 
and thus get the price discounted on 
their next supply; some go away like 
John Gilpin, with a huge bottle on either 
side, while others pass over three half- 
pence, catry their small measure of 
vodka outside, where they knock the 
cork out with a blow, swallow the con- 
tents at a gulp, and then return with the 
bottle for more, paying only one penny 
this time. But when a man is actually 
drunk, the shopkeeper is not allowed to 
sell him any liquor, and there is no place 
in the shops where the customer may 
sit down; to drink so much as a drop 
on the premises is absolutely forbidden. 
[In connection with these shops there 
are some interesting facts relative to the 
Government policy in running the 
monopoly. The conditions attached to 
the part of shopkeeper are such that 
well-educated, self-respecting men and 
women can undertake the work. Out 
of the 360 shops in St. Petersburg 300 
are attended by women, and they are 
paid a salary of from 720 to goo roubles 
a year. This is good pay in Russia. 
Besides they have lodging over the shop, 
with fuel and light. Sometimes, also, 
they are provided with an assistant. I 
was told that most of these women were 
of good family, and I talked with one 
who was very intelligent, and spoke 
fluently in French. None of the many 
women in this employment has ever 
taken a penny from the monopoly, 
whereas there has been considerable 
loss through the dishonesty of men em- 
ployees. Therefore women are gener- 
ally prefered. In the country shops, the 
sum total of all the monopoly shops is 
about 1,900, the keepers are mostly men. 
It is necessary to maintain 2,000 collec- 
tors, who are principally from the 
peasant class, to gather in the accounts, 
and the money received in the shops 
and from licensed taverns. 

When de Witte first laid his scheme 


before the council of ministers, one made 
the objection that it would be impos- 
sible to trust the officials with so much 
money. To which he answered. 

“T am quite sure that if an embezzle- 
ment happens, it will be among the 
higher official classes, rather than the 
lower.” And his words have proved true. 
The humble officials have performed 
their tasks with remarkable honesty. 

But interesting as are the methods of 
the Russian Government in constituting 
itself sole manufacturer and seller of a 
product for which there is such an 
enormous universal demand, the essen- 
tial point concerns attainment rather 
than the means employed. Has the 
Vodka Monopoly in Russia realised the 
prophecies of de Witte and his sup- 
porters ? 

I have an impression that false ideas 
prevail concerning the Russian national 
vice of drunkenness. It is a matter of 
fact that less liquor is consumed in 
Russia per capita than in England. 
Drink is more of a curse in Russia, then, 
not because the Russians as a nation 
drink more than any other people in the 
world, but because they drink more at 
a time. When the moujik drinks, he 
drinks to excess; he gets drunk and 
perhaps stays so indefinitely. Then he 
may be for weeks a sober abstainer. 
Of course, I speak of the general ten- 
dency, to which there are many excep- 
tions. 

Russia’s great fascination for the rest 
of the world to-day lies partly in the 
fact that there is always something 
which seems to us individual and out 
of the commonplace in the simplest acts 
of Russian every-day life, including even 
the unpicturesque subject of national 
potations. It is said that a fourth of the 
Russian year is composed of holidays 
and Sundays. Perhaps several of these 
saints’ days may come along together 
in harvest time when the delay of even 
a few hours may be fatal to the crops 
of some landed proprietor. But he 
knows better than to count on the work 
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of his peasant labourers on these holy 
days of the church. The offer of double, 
treble or quadruple the ordinary wage 
will not move them. So when ruin stares 
the landlord in the face he finds only 
one way of obtaining the necessary 
labour. He asks his peasants to come 
in and help as neighbours, to do it as 
a friendly act, and they do it willingly. 
The group of houses which compose the 
little commune is deserted, and the en- 
tire village troops out to help in the 
Barin’s fields out of neighbourly kind- 
ness. But there is one condition which 
is always understood on both sides; the 
Barin has enormous bottles standing in 
his storerooms for just such emergencies. 
Vodka must be literally on tap, and men 
and women (for they all work in the 
fields equally) drink all day as they 
work. The men go home drunk; for 
Russian country people have told me as 
an unaccountable fact that while the 
women often drink as much as the men, 
they seldom get drunk. 

During holidays it is the regulation 
thing for the moujik to drink to excess, 
and generally a whole community will 
indulge at a time; and then be sober 
for a time. If this is more the result of 
social conditions than national tempera- 
ment, much can be hoped for, and the 
monopoly seems to be proving it for us, 
for the Government claims that by the 
imposition of its monopoly the consump- 
tion of vodka in Russia has not de- 
creased (the figures show the reverse), 
but that it is equalised. That is to say, 
the moujik instead of going on a pro- 
longed spree in a public house, where 
he parts with all of his money, or instead 
of a whole community joining in carou- 
sals at intervals, each peasant buys his 
modicum of vodka regularly at the 
Government shops, and is supposed to 
take it home and drink it soberly and 
decently in the bosom of his family. 
Generally speaking, this is what has 
happened. Heaven knows that I col- 
lected a most varied lot of testimony, 
but I found a good deal to bear out the 


official statements that in the Govern- 
ments where the monopoly had been 
longest in force more vodka was con- 
sumed than before, but that there was 
less drunkenness, and the peasants’ 
savings in the Government banks 
showed a marked increase. Of course, 
the question arises whether a larger but 
more even consumption is better than 
a smaller but at times more excessive 
indulgence. It would seem that Russia 
by inducing such a condition eliminates 
the difference in the manner of con- 
sumption between Russia and England, 
for instance, and this should remove the 
particular reproach which rests upon the 
Russian people of to-day. 

In the old days the peasant could not 
only sit in the village tavern and drink 
in convivial company, but he could get 
credit when his money was exhausted. 
So long as he had a horse or a cow or 
an implement that stood for capital, the 
village tavern keeper was willing to give 
out vodka. Not a kopec of credit is 
allowed in a Government shop. 

Complaints are made that the mono- 
poiy has established shops in certain 
communes where there had never been 
a tavern, and I know of several pathetic 
instances in which the members of a 
commune met and decided to abolish all 
liquor shops in their village, ordering 
a fine of 500 roubles for every peasant 
who violated their rule by selling so 
much as a measure of vodka. But per- 
haps even a Government monopoly is 
as soulless as monopolies are reported 
to be; at any rate, the system which 
was carefully worked out in St. Peters- 
burg must be applied in its entirety. If 
the powers of the monopoly decided 
that shops were to be stationed in cer- 
tain communes this was done regardless 
of the fact that the peasants had taken 
their own heroic stand on the question 
of temperance, and they have been 
obliged to see temptation placed again 
within the reach of their young men. 

On the other hand, the powers that 
be have denied shops to other communes 
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where they flourished before, and the 
peasants who dwell there are obliged 
to drive seven or eight miles to the 
nearest shop. Though they buy and 
take back with them bottles of the 
largest size, the consumption of vodka 
in that community must be more or less 
decreased for the time. But of course 
there is no guarantee that this state of 
affairs will continue, for the monopoly 
is a money-making machine for the 
Russian Government, and it probably 
will, in the end, provide more liquor 
shops than ever existed in the old days. 

I paid an interesting visit to one of 
these country vodka shops in the 
Government of Tver, where the mono- 
poly had been in force for only a few 
months. The shop was situated in the 
chief town of the district, and was the 
central depét of the peasants for some 
miles around. I was with some Russian 
friends, and through them I was able 
to talk with the shopkeeper, a clean, 
self-respecting peasant. He had already 
acted in this capacity for several years 
in the Government of Pskov, where the 
monopoly had been in force longer— 
and he said that there drunkenness had 
greatly decreased. He also went on to 
speak of the effect of the monopoly in 
the place in which he was now stationed, 
and said that on the 15th of August, the 
Feast of the Assumption, when a large 
fair is held in the town, only £100 worth 
of vodka had been sold this year, 
whereas last year, before the monopoly’s 
contrel four times that amount had been 
sold. This sounded specious enough, 
and impressed us as a bit of remarkable 
proof, when an old moujik, who had 
shuffled in with an empty bottle under 
his arm, joined in the conversation and 
gave us the additional information that 
the peasants had spent most of their 
stock of cash in laying in an enormous 
supply of vodka from the old taverns 
just before the monopoly was enforced. 
This was a display of characteristic 
peasant cunning, a — which has 
becorae a predominant feature of a 
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people who never know what to e 
from their Government and officials, and 


also illustrates how difficult it is to. 


collect trustworthy information. 

In cases where the vodka shop is 
far removed from the commune there 
is, of course, a certain amount of illicit 
manufacture and sale of spirits, though 
the Government claims that the number 
of such deviations from the path of recti- 
tude is proportionately small. In dealing 
with such cases, the law recognises two 
classes of offenders. Those who commit 
the less offence merely sell without 
licence the Government article still 
sealed up in Government bottles; the 
greater offence consists in the illicit 
private manufacture of vodka, and its 
sale. 

How much of this sort of thing is 
carried on is, of course, impossible to 
say, but from conversations with people 
in the country, my personal opinion is 
that at present, at least, it offers but a 
small menace to the success of the 
system. 

If the monopoly has on the whole 
begun to be of benefit to the Russian 
people by equalising the amount of 
vodka which they drink—thus diminish- 
ing drunkenness—and enabling them to 
obtain it for less money, it has, like all 
wholesale reforms, brought much evil, 
and in many places more apparent 
drunkenness. Some of those who for- 
merly drank themselves under the table 
in the tavern now attempt to imbibe the 
same amount on the street. One of the 
strongest points on the Government side 
lies in the fact that the impress of the 
double eagle on the seal of a vodka 
bottle is an absolute guarantee of the 
purity of the contents. The vodka sold 
in the old days contained a good-sized 
percentage of the poisonous amy] spirits. 
In the purified product of the Govern- 
ment factor this poison is reduced to 
almost nil, while the retail price of the 
purer product is to-day cheaper than 
before (in itself a doubtful blessing), 
whereas, the wholesale price is greater. 
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There is always the danger of a one- 
sided use of a two-edged sword like the 
monopoly. There are times when it re- 
dounds more to a stateman’s credit to 
pour coin into a lean treasury than to 
give a moral uplift to millions; and in 
an official-ridden country like Russia, 
the danger of the abuse of any Govern- 
ment system is always imminent. 

But there is one splendid development 
of the monopoly which should win more 
faith for it as a factor for good than 
anything yet proved by the system 
itself. I refer to the temperance societies 
formed in connection with the mono- 
poly, and their work. These temper- 
ance societies must do much to neutra- 
lise any tendency to operate the mono- 
poly entirely for revenue. Since the 
year 1898, the Government has divided 
certain sums among the temperance 
societies established in the Governments 
where the monopoly is in force. Begin- 
ning with a little over 1,500,000 roubles, 
the sum has mounted up to over 
3,000,000 in IQOI, and over 4,000,000 
this year, out of the enormous revenue 
of more than 200,000,000 which it re- 
ceives from the monopoly. With this 
Government money, added to more 
raised in other ways, the societies have 
established tea houses and cheap tem- 
perance restaurants to the number of 
1,715; reading-rooms and circulating 
libraries, 1,201; lecture rooms, 654; 
Sunday-schools, 18; evening schools, 
10; singing classes, 147; tea gardens 
and theatres, 503; halls for dancing, 
346; Christmas trees, 30, and the vari- 
ous other places of amusement, 150. 
These figures are for several years ago, 
and the number is now much larger. 
In St. Petersburg, parts of six public 
parks have been set aside for the people, 
and here are built open-air theatres, and 
concert halls with tables under the trees 
where the poor man and his family can 
sit during the warmer months at least 
and sip glasses of good tea for a few 
kopecs. Decidedly the most notable 


establishment of the kind in St. Peters- 
burg is the Narodny Dom, or People’s 
House—to translate it literally. From a 
certain point of view, I doubt if there is 
a more interesting place to visit in the 
entire capital The Russians are very 
justly proud of it. The Narodny Dom 
itself is a fine building of brick, which 
was put up for an exposition and then 
bought by the society for this purpose. 
Join the crowd that is surging up the 
steps any summer evening or on Sunday 
afternoon, and when you reach the doors 
the sum of 2 %4d. will gain you admission 
to Elysium. The large stone-paved hall 
inside has a central dome lined with 
great maps of the various continents. 
Standing portraits of the Czar and 
Czarina greet you on either side and at 
one end, towards the door which leads 
into the gardens, are small tables at 
which visitors may sit and order any- 
thing on the extensive but cheap bill of 
fare, cooked in a model kitchen. Besides 
tea, there is lemonade and other tem- 
perance drinks. As darkness falls, many 
coloured lanterns are lit among the trees. 
There are several concerts and open-air 
performances to choose from, but many 
people prefer to walk up and down be- 
neath the trees. Here are all classes 
of society, for the Narodny Dom has 
more than fulfilled the purpose for which 
it was planned. Mouyiks in blouse and 
high boots, brush against bearded 
merchants. Young workmen wander 
arm in arm with their pretty sweethearts 
and not infrequently a dapper army 
officer with his wife may be seen in the 
throng. At eight o'clock the theatre 
within the building is thrown open, and 
a Russian opera or play is held. Certain 
places are free, and then there is an 
ascending scale of prices from 24d. up- 
wards. The amount of good that these 
crowded places of amusement are doing 
is so obvious that it is not necessary to 
point it out. It is self evident, and it 
warms one’s heart toward de Witte and 
the Vodka Monopoly. 
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THE HUMBERT FAMILY. 
Eva. Frederick. Madame Thérése- 
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THE 
Greatest Swindle of the Century. 


The Authentic Story of the Humbert-Daurignac-Crawford Mystery {rcm 
the Documents in the Case. 


By Sterling Heilig and Stoddard Dewey. 


“If this were played upon a stage now, I could condemn it as an 
improbable fiction.”—Twelfth Night. 


V.—THE HOUSE IN THE RUE For- 
TUNY.—THE BEGINNINGS OF 
SPLENDOUR. 


In a rich private house on the Rue 
Fortuny in the fashionable guartier of 
the Parc Monceau, Paris, a new leader 
of Republican society began a series of 
brilliant receptions in the middle of 
March, 1882. 

On all sides Republican society 
agreed that the personality of the new 
leader was as interesting and charming 
as her story was romantic. A young 
married lady, almost yet a bride, the 
daughter-in-law of a f ife- Senator and 
Minister of Justice, she had been roman- 
tically wooed and won as a poor country- 
girl by the high-minded and disinter- 
ested son and heir of the Life-Senator ; 
then, all at once, there fell into her lap 
an immense fortune, a great legacy, 
from a surprising god-mother in the 
South of France, at Tarbes, my dear, 
I have it on the best authority! No, the 
millions—for it is a legacy of millions 
—come from a rich and eccentric Portu- 
guese who, passing as a tourist through 
Toulouse, fell fainting in front of the 
young girl’s door. She had him brought 
into the house and cared for him. He 
went away and she forgot about the 
incident, when suddenly, a few menths 
after she had been romantically wooed 
and won for her own sake, news came 
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that the rich Portuguese had died and 
left her all his wealth. 

So gossip circulated, modifying the 
details but always magnifying the great 
central figure of the fortune. The 
heiress, the new social leader, blushing, 
lisping, bubbling with delight at her 
confessed romantic good luck, generous 
and accessible, and lavish in her enter- 
tainments, captivated all who came 
within her influence. Her father-in-law, 
Gustave Humbert, Minister of Justice 
and Life-Senator, brought his colleagues 
from the Senate and the ministries to 
her receptions. To them he said often: 

“A great fortune has come to 
Frederick, my son, through his young 
wife, a colossal fortune; too colossal ; 
it disturbs me! It has constrained them 
to make a great change in their mode 


of living. I would have preferred the 
fortune to have been less. It upsets 
me!” 


So the Minister of Justice who in his 
first day of power destroyed the Union 
Générale explained the sudden altera- 
tion of his family’s fortunes, voluble in 
detail to colleagues, and repeating to 
whoever he could get to listen that his 
children had come into a colossal for- 
tune, too colossal! 

For himself, Gustave Humbert’s “ un- 
changed mode of life ”—that is to say 
his keeping up of the apartment he had 
always lived in—made the best possible 
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reply to. the insinuations now already 
flying through the Senate, where they 
whispered he had taken money for his 
timely service to a great financial dis- 
aster. As for the bank of the Union 
Générale, which had been wrecked by 
his arbitrary exercise of power, it had 
been obnoxious to the Radicals as a 
concentration of the money-interests of 
those holding to the old régime, al- 
though Gambetta had favoured it as “a 
French work.” A few Republicans ex- 
pressed indignation that even a reaction- 
ist bank should be crushed for political 
considerations: but, as usual, little sym- 
pathy existed for the vanquished. There 
were few who felt called upon to con- 
nect the triumphant rise of young 
Frederick Humbert and his enterprising 
wife Thérése with the downfall of the 
banker and his thousands of unhappy 
followers. And the ever-growing story 
of the Daurignac “inheritance” made 
practically a sufficient explanation of the 
family’s sudden affluence. 

Monsieur Chaperon, the merchant of 
the Rue du Sentier, his loan now 
promptly repaid him, was invited to the 
new and noisy social circle. He went 
once to the house of the Rue Fortuny, 
found the place encumbered with all 
kinds of expensive hangings, bric-a-brac 
and furniture ; flowers everywhere ; the 
whole in doubtful taste yet very strik- 
ing. He consistently refused to go back 
or permit his wife to accept any of the 
numerous invitations which young 
Madame Thérése Humbert—conscious 
of the lady’s knowledge of her painful 
débuts and the evolution of the tale of 
the “inheritance ”—showered on her. 
Monsieur Chaperon believed already, as 
his wife now says, that his own money 
had served as a basis for the credit on 
which all this magnificence must have 
been raised. Nevertheless Frederick 
Humbert and his borrowing young wife 
were never troubled at the Rue Fortuny 
by a single unpaid furnisher. 

It was a change, indeed, from their 
first mode of living, when they came up 


to Paris as a newly-married couple in 
the train of the Life-Senator with the 
tribe of the Daurignacs behind them. 
In those days Thérése would come with 
tears and tales of woe to the kind- 
hearted Chaperons, which mingled curi- 
ously with her boasts and promises of 
what she would do when she came into 
her legacy. 

“One day Thérése came to us in a 
state of dress which I must call impos- 
sible,” says Madame Chaperon. “ Hav- 
ing actually no skirt to her name, it 
seemed, she came to us in a waterproof - 
thrown over a night-gown. She came to 
implore the loan of 200 francs, because, 
as she said, there was no bread in the 
house!” 

As early as May, 1879 (before they 
had been married eight months), young 
Frederick Humbert began writing, from 
his humble home in Paris, to the owners 
of a number of large properties along 
the Rue Alsace-Lorraine and _ the 
Avenue Lafayette in Toulouse with re- 
ference to their purchase as an invest- 
ment. 

“ Dear sir,” he wrote to the lawyer, 
“We do not regret that Monsieur A 
has sold his house, since, as you say, the 
interior constructions were lightly made 
in view of a quick sale and there were 
already great repairs to be made. 

“As much as possible we desire a 
property situated in the Rue Alsace- 
Lorraine, which is the finest street of 
Toulouse. We also desire that it be a 
good investment. 

“ The funds necessary to this acquisi- 
tion are going to be at our disposition 
in a very short time (sic); and we shall 
be able to make the payments without 
delay. 

“Will you not, therefore, in your 
leisure moments, kindly continue your 
investigations and give me details on 
what you find? 

(signed) F. HUMBERT.” 

They did not buy this Toulouse pro- 
perty; Toulouse was too near home; 
Toulouse knew too much of the Dau- 
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rignacs and Humberts; yet the letter 
shows that the great fraud was at this 
early date in course of preparation, that 
the Humbert-Daurignac device to obtain 
and exploit a “surface” was evolving. 
The money from the Union Générale 
had not come in yet and could not, of 
course, have been dreamed of by any 
of the parties. When he wrote this 
letter Frederick Humbert lived in 
poverty in the Rue Monge and Thérése 
was running in her waterproof and 
night-gown to the Chaperons begging 


_ 200 francs with which to buy bread! 


With these complications already on 
their backs, and all their schemes before 
them, the presence of a daring and re- 
sourceful lieutenant became of the first 
importance. Romain Daurignac, who 
was henceforth to be his sister’s right 
hand, had just returned from the Argen- 
tine Republic, where he had passed 
three years of ill-luck as a gentleman 
adventurer—three years which he after- 
wards described as filled with meritori- 
ous explorations in a book that was 
actually “crowned” by the French 
Academy. Thérése had sent him funds 
sufficient for his return to France; but 
Romain Daurignac, when the money 
arrived, had been fasting and, within 
three days, he had spent the whole sum 
in good living. The transatlantic liner 
would have had to sail without him, had 
not a French acquaintance, M. Ferval, 
who still lives in Paris, loaned him the 
price of a second-class passage home. 
This loan Romain Daurignac had never 
repaid up to the date of his final flight. 

Romain Daurignac was now installed, 
with his father and his sister Maria, in 
the establishment of the Rue Fortuny. 
Handsome in a gipsy way, with a mass 
of curly coal-black hair and flashing 
eyes and teeth, with a strong Marseilles 
accent innocent of grammar, full of 
stories of adventure ever-growing in 
variety and interest, he ran riot in his 
sister's luxury. He had two rooms fitted 
to his taste and in keeping with his past 
as a celebrated explorer. These were 


filled with trophies of the chase, with 
skins of beasts, with stands of savage 
arms, clubs, poisoned arrows, spears, 
bows, shields and knives, all purchased 
in haste from the Paris dealers. 

It was at this time that Madame 
Camescasse, then wife of the Prefect ot 
Police, and now Duchess de Tarente and 
almost the only grande dame of society 
at present now willing to acknowledge 
former intimacy with Thérése Humbert, 
formed the friendship with her that was 
to continue to the end. She was the 
last person to whom Thérése Humbert 
spoke — by telephone — before flying 
from Paris. Madame Camescasse took 
part in the brilliant receptions of the 
new young leaders of Republican 
society. They were new indeed; and 
she was all but scandalised when her 
first visit was returned. Thérése was in 
red velvet, with gaudy ostrich-plumes of 
the same hue waving from her hat. 

“JT thought she must have come from 
a wedding!” says the Duchess de Tar- 
ente. 

Everyone soon remarked that this 
exuberant, lisping, illbred, forward and 
utterly masterful young creature was to 
be accounted with in Paris. She never 
scrupled to use her father-in-law’s name 
and influence for her own ends. He 
smilingly rubbed his hands and was 
always at her service. Frederick, the 
husband, was sheepish, silent and de- 
voted, and supposed to be quite giv__. 
up to poetry and painting. 

The widow of Gustave Humbert, when 
asked by the examining judge in these 
later days where she thought this money 
for the Rue Fortuny came from, an- 
swered simply: 

“Why, from Thérése’s inheritance, 
which we understood would be £12,000 
when she married our son!” 

The sum would have been an insuffi- 
cient basis for the operations now be- 
ginning; and no inheritance had been 
realised. Many students of the Mystery 
find here a use for the £20,000 which 
the Minister of Justice, Gustave Hum- 
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bert, received from the wrecking of the 
Union Générale. But no sum would 
have been sufficient if cash operations 
had been intended. Only a limitless 
flow of credit could suffice; and the 
young married woman with the. old 
father-in-law were about to let loose 
the flood-gates. 

On the threshold of these riches, 
Auguste Daurignac, the aged father, 
peered with bewildered eyes. It had 





come—after fifty years of waiting! 

“We are rich, my children! We are 
rich!” he muttered in his second child- 
hood; and his awestruck fear of his 
imperious daughter increased ever. She 
had riches of which he, the modest 
dreamer, could have no conception. He 
lived in a maze and never came to a 
coherent idea of their nature, origin or 
disposition. He now disappears forever 
from the scene. 





THE CASTLE OF CELEYRAN, 


purchased for £80,000 by Madame Humbert, but never paid for. This property formed the basis for raising 
loans of enormous amounts. 


VI.—CELEYRAN.—How TO Buy 
CASTLES WITHOUT MONEY. 


No known operation in the realm of 
tricky financiering equals, for bold im- 
pudence, bad faith and ingenious com- 
bination, the first important acquisition 
of the Humberts—that of the castle, 
vineyards and domain of Céleyran. 
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Fresh from their social triumphs of 
the Rue Fortuny, the working members 
of the family came down once again on 
the unhappy and confiding Doctor 
Fourés, of Coursan, from whom the 
Life-Senator had borrowed £2,400 upon 
the story of the Portuguese inheritance. 

In these first years the mode of 
operating never varied. First, the de- 
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mure Senator, with the prestige of a 
Minister of Justice of the French Re- 
public and the Keeper of the Seals, 
bearing about with his personal simpli- 
city the reliability of French Courts and 
magistrates, came with the story of his 
daughter-in-law’s great inheritance — 
and the necessity of a loan until it could 
be realised. Next, the daughter-in-law, 
Thérése Humbert—prehistoric in her 
ways of action as a gipsy, disconcerting 
minds bound by the conventionalities of 
civilisation, direct in her demands, wilful 
as if she were in her plain rights, hyp- 
notising others herself—came upon the 
scene like a cyclone and swept every- 
thing before her. 

Doctor Fourés had not been paid, but 
he could understand that the young 
couple were impatient to enjoy their 
new-found riches. They asked him to 
find them a country-place near Nar- 
bonne. Nothing was easier. His neigh- 
bour, Monsieur Tapié wished to sell 
the noble chateau and domain of Céley- 
ran, with its wine-cellar 500 feet long, 
its eight presses, and its 800 acres of 
vineyards and orange-trees.) He was 
negotiating at the time with an agent 
of Avignon for £36,000, when Frederick 
and Thérése Humbert came to the 
castle. 

Here, too, was the rehearsal of many 
a future scene—Frederick silent and 
wise-looking through his spectacles, as 
became his father’s son—Thérése doing 
all the talking and surprising all into 
consent. 

“I will pay you £80,000 for Céley- 
ran,” she said on the spot to M. Tapié, 
who could scarcely believe his ears. 
“We will sign the contract instantly ; 
only you must wait for payment until 
I can collect the money. It will be some 
time, you know, before I enter into the 
free use of my legacy.” 

“For months,” said M. Tapié later, 
“I had heard about the Daurignac girl 
who had married Senator Humbert’s 
son and heir and had come into a great 
legacy from some rich Portuguese.” 
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He accepted the offer with enthu- 
siasm; and Thérése Humbert paid for 
her first real-estate investment—with 
her own and her husband’s signatures. 

Months passed. M. Tapié demanded, 
at least, a small payment in advance to 
bind the sale. To prevent his asking 
for an annulment of the contract of sale 
by the Courts, £12,000 were finally paid 
over to him; and the Humberts entered 
into full possession of their new domain. 
This was after the Affair of the Union 
Générale—where else could this great 
sum have come from? 

More money was needed; and 
Thérése determined to make hay while 
the Ministerial sun continued shining. 
With her almost animal scent for capital 
waiting to be borrowed, she next went 
to M. Brugniére, a rich landed proprie- 
tor of Névian, who was at the moment 
in great trouble. His son deserted from 
the army rather than endure compulsory 
service; and there waited for the boy, 
not only civil ruin, but a long term of 
imprisonment should he be arrested 
within French jurisdiction. Thérése 
Humbert made her appearance before 
the afflicted father. 

“T am daughter-in-law of the Minister 
of Justice. I will interest myself in your 
son’s favour and secure his return to 
France without prosecution. Only, I 
need £28,000 for a first payment on the 
property of Céleyran, which I have 
bought.” She explained that, without 
this payment in advance, its owner, M. 
Tapié would break off the sale. 

M. Brugniére was impressed, but 
asked for security. 

“A signed mortgage-engagement on 
the chateau of Marcotte, near Tarbes, 
which I have inherited,” Thérése Hum- 
bert answered without flinching. 

A signature is a signature, especially 
in France ; and M. Brugniére paid over 
the £28,000 in exchange for an engage- 
ment to mortgage the chateau and do- 
main of Marcotte. Madame Humbert 
took the money and the next train for 
Paris, without waiting to make any pay- 
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ment on the purchase-price of Céleyran. 
M. Brugniére wrote his son to come 
home. 

The son on his arrival was arrested 
and hustled off to prison to wait trial. 
M. Brugniére, in spite of his awe for 
the daughter-in-law of the Minister of 
Justice, ordered his man of affairs to 
inquire why at least the mortgage on 
Marcotte had not been executed. The 
Registry-Office at Tarbes in vain sought 
for the trace of such a property. It was 
also learned that the payment on the 
purchase-price of Céleyran had not been 
made. The son, meanwhile, got a sent- 
ence of two years for desertion. Just 
as the father was at the height of his 
rage and despair Thérése Humbert 
stood again before him. For weeks he 
had been making frantic efforts to com- 
municate with her. 

“Why did your son spoil everything 
by coming back so soon?” she ex- 
claimed petulantly. “ As to your money, 
I had use for it, and I do not choose. to 
give the exact address of my chateau of 
Marcotte. But if you will be sensible, all 
may still be put right. Lend me £60,000 
more and I will turn over to you, by 
contract, the entire estate of Céleyran 
to hold until you are paid off; and 1 
will get a full pardon for your son.” 

“Your proposition is a cool one,” 
stammered the astounded father and 
capitalist. 

“Not at all!” answered the imper- 
turbable young woman. “ M. Tapié has 
already begun a suit to annul the sale. 
If he succeeds, you will get nothinz! 
But if you pay—and save me and your- 
self—I will get your son pardoned in a 
week!” 

“Get the boy pardoned first,” the 
father answered, as experience had 


made him prudent. “ Then we can talk 
business.” 

“ Agreed!” cried Madame Humbert 
cheerfully. 


Before the week had passed young 
Brugniére was released with a full par- 
don; and Thérése Humbert came for 


her £60,000, while M. Brugniére, in ac- 
cordance with the contract, entered into 
Céleyran. 

Monsieur Tapié, still waiting for his 
further payments, received nothing. His 
rage knew no bounds when he found 
that the sale he had made had only 
served to put £80,000 and more into the . 
pockets of the Humberts. He pushed 
his suit against them in the law-courts 
with determination. But there seemed 
to be always some new reason for delay 
to save them or some loophole of escape 
from settlement. 

At last Madame Humbert announced 
to the unhappy M. Tapié that the great 
Credit Foncier—a giant banking institu- 
tion on a line of what the Union 
Générale had aimed to be—would take 
up her obligations. In fact, a representa- 
tive of the institution came to Narbonne 
with a cheque for £40,000 in view of 
the operation. After a few days of 
questioning, he returned to Paris—with 
his cheque still in his pocket! 

The mortified Humberts had again to 
face the exasperated and now seriously 
alarmed Tapié. As a last resort they 
availed themselves of the same means 
used by Thérése Daurignac before her 
marriage when in difficulties with the 
Toulouse tradesmen. Thérése Humbert 
pulled out partway from her bodice 
bonds of the French Government and 
showed her astonished creditor the 
figures of a sum immeasurably more 
than sufficient to secure a loan of 
£28,000—the sum immediately due on 
the belated payment. 

“Tf we do not realise on these bonds 
at once,” both the Humberts told him, 
“Tt is for the reason that they are not 
yet at our free disposition. (Why, they 
did not say.) But since you are not 
willing to allow us credit on the strength 
of them, we shall apply’ in Paris, at the 
proper quarters, for the necessary loan.” 

Monsieur Tapié could only bow be- 
fore such evidence of riches. 

Throughout her career, Thérése con- 
tinually used the dramatic production of 
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Burglars broke into M. Humbert’s Mansion and Madame promptly tied them up and borrowed all the money 
they had !|—From * L’ Assiette au Beurre.’’ 
y 
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Government bonds as a climax, like the 
missing will in Rip Van Winkle and 
other stage plays. Where did she get 
these documents? There are three 
theories: (1) That they were genuine 
bonds for small amounts skilfully 
“raised” to represent enormous sums ; 
(2) That they were bold forgeries; (3) 
That they were veritable bonds belong- 
ing to defrauded heirs. 

In July, 1902, the examining judge 
had a search made in the records of the 
French Treasury, from which he evolves 
an explanation of these particular bonds. 
It was discovered that, in 1881, Govern- 
ment bonds had been issued—two, re- 
presenting an interest of three shillings 
and four pence each, in the name of 
Monsieur and Madame Frederick Hum- 
bert, and one for half a crown, in the 
name of their child Eve. These the 
judge supposes to have been skilfully 
“ raised ” to amounts that would produce 
two sums of £1,600 and one of £1,200 
in interest, and which would stand for a 
capital of more than 41,600,000. The 
bonds previously shown by Thérése 
Daurignac had been issued in the 
names, not of Daurignacs or Humberts, 
but of other persons). Though more 
than probably misappropriated, they 
were not likely to be forgeries. In the 
long and intricate story of Thérése 
Humbert’s financial combinations it is 
here that, for the first time, a suspicion 
of forgery has been hinted. Even this, 
however, is founded mainly on the fact 
that the small sums of interest on the 
bonds—in all nine shillings and two- 
pence a year—were never collected, as 
they could not have been if the figures 
of the bonds had been meanwhile raised. 

So much for theory No. 1. As to 
theory No. 2 Romain Daurignac, at 
various times, told many stories of the 
international counterfeiters on a large 
scale whom he had met in the Argentine 
Republic. Some have supposed that 
bonds afterwards shown to the value of 
millions were counterfeits thus obtained 
by him. This would be confirmed if 
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what one creditor now fancies he re- 
members were true—that he saw a bond 
for £600,000 among the others! Now, 
the French Government issues none 
above £320,000. 

But the fact that hard-headed money- 
lenders of both France and Belgium still 
cling to the remembrance of what they 
insist were real bonds of the French 
Government — and for great sums — 
bring one back again, perplexed and un- 
persuaded, to old man _ Daurignac’s 
mysterious store, the name of Made- 
moiselle de Lagoardére and the side- 
tracked Sabathou inheritance and to 
theory No. 3. 

But to return to the story. 

The year 1883 drew to a close and 
the strange situation remained un- 
changed. The domain of Céleyran was 
always occupied provisionally by Brug- 
niére, as security for his second advance 
of £60,000; and the Humberts had not 
paid Tapié, who supposed that he had 
sold them Céleyran. He justly thought 
himself unhappy. His exasperation in- 
creased as he discovered that the legal 
prosecution of his case did not advance 
his interests. 

Whenever the case came up in the 
local Court, the Humberts arrived at the 
Hotel de la Dorade of Narbonne, in 
company with a grave, official-looking 
personage from Paris. This was soon 
known to be Monsieur Jacquin, the chief 
personage at the Ministry of Justice. 
Madame Humbert leaned confidently on 
his arm in the evening promenade along 
the Canal, where the good people of 
Narbonne take the air and hear the 
news of the day. The impression was 
great when the Paris lady who was 
being prosecuted in the local Courts of 
Justice passed by supported by the re- 
presentative of the whole nation’s jus- 
tice! Judges and advocates uncovered 
at the sight. 

Monsieur Tapié was at his wits’ end. 
He went to the length of distributing 
abroad printed copies of his lawyers 


plea, in which the whole tale of the — 
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robbery was plainly told—How to Be- 
come proprietor of a Country Estate 
without Paying for it. The fact of the 
lady's inheritance from a rich Portu- 
guese (there was no question of the 
Crawfords yet) was added—and then a 
threat. 

“Monsieur Tapié has twice been 
taken in; it must not happen to him 
again.” 

Doctor Fourés, who was also still un- 
paid and destined to remain so, now 
took the bit between his teeth. M. 
Jacquin, Chef du Personnel of the 
Ministry of Justice, had promised to ob- 
tain for him the decoration of the Le- 
gion of Honor, which for the ordinary 
Frenchman is the equivalent of being 
knighted in England. But the red rib- 
bon did not arrive, nor did the Doctor 
hear more of his £2,400 so long since 
loaned to Minister Humbert on the 
strength of the famous Portuguese in- 
heritance. All his efforts to get into 
communication with the elder Humbert, 
whose personal character and mild as- 
surances had given him his early con- 
fidence, were ineffectual. 

Doctor Fourés was not intimidated by 
the perspective of things in Paris. His 
mind was made up, and his wrath was 
kept warm by the heat of his good 
neighbour Tapié. He took proceedings 
which were not legal and might have 
entailed serious consequences had they 
been directed against a man with fewer 
reasons to avoid publicity. “To the 
Respected Senator and ex-Minister of 
Justice of the Republic” he addressed 
open postal cards, having plainly written 
on the back such amenities as— 
“Knave! ”—“ Cheat! ”—“ Fripouille! ” 

Gustave Humbert took no notice of 
these epileptic discharges of wrath and 
disillusionment. But the appearance of 
the Tapié legal argument in print was 
far more serious. Besides, it was never 
Thérése Humbert’s idea to leave Céley- 
ran in the possession of M. Brugniére. 
The property was acquired to give her 
“surface,” in the language of French 
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money-circles. Therefore in the late 
summer of the year 1883, an imposing 
party reached Narbonne. It consisted 
of Thérése Humbert and her husband 
(this was their usual order of import- 
ance), of Romain and Maria Daurignac 
(who had not yet become the central 
figure of the famous litigation later to 
begin) ; and there was the notary, Lan- 
quest (of whom we shall also hear until 
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The question of to-day:—Find Crawford. 

rabbit, in the shrubbery to the right, is the French 
symbol of fraud. 


The 


the end) and his clerk carrying with 
great care a mysterious valise. 

To a select luncheon-party, Madame 
Humbert explained why the valise must 
remain beneath the table, to the great 
discomfort of their legs. 

“It contains £108,000 in bank-notes 
and Narbonne has no branch of the 
Bank of France in which to deposit it. 
We must go on to Carcassonne, and 
there our debts on Céleyran will be dis- 
charged and we shall enter into im- 
mediate possession,” she said. “J am 
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The Flying Brigade of Special Detectives 


anxious to go to the chateau for the 
autumn season, and then you shall meet 
my friends in Government and diplo- 
matic circles.” 

The reverence for the money in the 
valise, the fact that a few days later 
Monsieur Tapié withdrew his suit, of 
which all fees were duly paid, and that 
Monsieur Brugniére retired from Céley- 
ran while the Humberts entered in—all 
this prepared the Narbonne imagination 
for the coming social gaieties. 

The season at the chateau surpassed 
all expectations. Among the guests 
were men of national reputation, high 
in public office and the magistracy. One 
was Monsieur Tirard, who had been 
Minister of Commerce in the Cabinet 
in which Gustave Humbert had been 
Minister of Justice. Unlike his collea- 
gfe, he had held on in_ successive 
Cabinets for more than a year longer, 
as Minister of Finance, and was twice 
afterwards to be Prime Minister of the 
French Republic. The guests whispered 
to the notables of Narbonne that in 
Paris the Papal Nuncio even came to 
the receptions of their charming hostess. 
The local furnishers were well and 
promptly paid; and tenants and farm 


and house servants were enthusiastic. 
The denunciations of M. Tapié were 
quite forgotten; and grumbling Doctor 
Fourés in his village a few miles away 
could not be heard. All Narbonne swore 
to the riches and the honour of the 
Humberts. The reputation of Céleyran 
was enough to lead to the purchase of 
a similar great landed estate near Paris 
—for payments equally fantastic in their 
essence. Already Thérése Humbert had 
set £480,000 rolling on Céleyran, of 
which £220,000 still remain unpaid. 


VIL—THE EXPLOITING OF 
CELEYRAN. 


On December 20, 1883, a notary of 
Narbonne placed a rich family of wine- 
growers, who were among his clients. in 
relation with the Humberts. This was 
Monsieur Bourdié and his wife, million- 
aires many times over, yet living in the 
provincial seclusion and simplicity so 
common with people of their class in 
France. They dwelt in their estates at 
Fleury, only a few miles from Céleyran. 

Thérése Humbert, with her nose 
always in the wind for money to be 
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ordered by the French Government to find the Crawfords.—From ‘* La Galerie Satirique.”’ 


loaned, pounced down on them without 
delay. The Bourdiés took their notary’s 
word in the matter and handed over 
£9,080 in cash. For this a provisional 
receipt was written out and promises 
were made of a mortgage on Céleyran. 

Six weeks later Thérése Humbert and 
her sister Maria appeared at Fleury. 
With Frederick, the husband, and Ro- 
main Daurignac, the brother, they were 
already in the habit of paying friendly 
visits to the Bourdiés; but to-day the 
two women came alone. 

“T am waiting,” said Thérése, “for a 
cheque from Paris, but I have a bill for 
#5,200 to pay, on account of the im- 
provements at the chateau. It falls due 
to-morrow. You would be very kind, 
my dear Madame Bourdié, if you would 
lend me the sum,” 

The lady was surprised and _ hesi- 
tated; but her husband, when he came 
in, was more amenable to the persua- 
sions of their lively neighbour. The 
money was handed over in exchange for 
a hastily-scribbled receipt. 

A week later on the 6th of February, 
Thérése Humbert came back to Fluery 
and succeeded in obtaining £4,400 more. 
This made in all the respectable loan of 


£18,680 for which it was understovu 
that a mortgage on the domain should 
be given. Meanwhile a receipt signed 
by the Humberts was made out, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
The mortgage was never executed. 
The Bourdiés becoming anxious, had 
the records looked up. They found, to 
their dismay, that, after all the payments 
of which they had heard, the estate was 
still burdened with mortgages for 
£60,000, of which £24,000 were held by 
the Credit Foncier. These, by the way, 
remain unpaid to-day, with several 
others, like M. Brugniére’s mortgage on 
Marcotte—the chateau that no one has 


* ever seen. 


The months went by and threats and 
entreaties alike drew nothing from the 
Humberts. At last Madame Bourdié 
took things into her own hands. She 
went up to Paris, saw ex-Minister 
Humbert in the medest apartment of 
the Rue du Rivoli which guaranteed the 
probity of his life, and had a stormy 
interview with him. 

“What are you afraid of?” inquired 
Gustave Humbert. “ Even with the in- 
terest, we owe you only £20,coo. What 
is that to us? A trifle!” 
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“Then it should be so much the 
easier for you to pay us back,” retorted 
the woman’s logic. 

The ex-Minister and Life-Senator 
gave no direct answer to this thrust. 

“Yes, £20,000 are but a trifle to us. 
We have here securities for more than 
#1,200,000. They fill one of our 
rooms!” 

“Very well,” reasoned the unrelenting 
lady, “ sell off enough of those securities 
to pay me.” 

“But they do not belong to us yet,” 
was the significant answer of the elder 
Humbert. 

“If they do not belong to you, then 
you should give them up.” 

Gustave Humbert answered her with 
quiet determination : 

“TI wish to keep them—and keep 
them we shall!” he said. 

“ Then,” said the irate Madame Bour- 
dié, “ you are a thief and a robber!” 

The Senator, pale with anger, sought 
to intimidate -his family’s creditor with 
threats. But she was thoroughly 
aroused. 

“You do not frighten me, high up in 
the world as you are. I will cry on the 
housetops what I have said to you!” 

“ Take care, madame,” answered Gus- 
tave Humbert as he showed his visitor 
the door, “ you are trying to blackmail 
me. This looks like a case for the 
Assizes!” 

What were the £1,200,000 worth of 
bonds that filled an entire room? Not 
those which later on were supposed to 
be sequestered in the name of the Craw- 
fords, since these personages had not 
been invented. Were they old Auguste 
Daurignac’s mysterious possession? Or 
the misappropriated Sabathou bonds? 
Or were they bonds whose figures had 
been raised? Or Romain Daurignac’s 
own counterfeits from South America? 
Thérése Humbert may tell the world yet 
—after she is caught and brought to 
trial! 

The unwearied creditor was soon back 
in Paris. “It was not so much the loss 


as the deceit which angered me,” she 
now says. 

The Humberts were all out of town, 
at the other castle which they had now 
bought, near Paris, on the credit of their 
property of Céleyran. This was Vives- 
Eaux, at Melun, where a suite of rooms 
were always kept for the ex-Minister. 
Thither Madame Bourdié found her way 
and again faced Gustave Humbert. 
There was less cynical violence in his 
manner, and he gravely dissuaded her 
from pushing the matter in the courts. 
With his own hand he wrote out an 
acknowledgement, signed by himself, 
for £20,000 (principal and interest), and 
received back in exchange the pro- 
visional receipts of Frederick and 
Thérése. 

The high situation of the father-in- 
law seemed an absolute guarantee ; and 
Madame Bourdié returned home content. 
When the note became due, it had the 
lot of all those which had been signed 
by the Humberts previously—it was not 
paid. The Bourdiés at once put it in 
the hands of a leading Paris lawyer. 

Many and minute are the legal re- 
gulations of commercial paper in France, 
and severe the penalties imposed in de- 
fault of the stamp duties. The lawyer 
at once exclaimed : 

“ This note has not been properly exe- 
cuted. The first effect of producing it in 
a court of justice will be to oblige you 
to pay £2,000 fine to the Stamp Depart- 
ment! How could an ex-Keeper-of-the- 
Seals bring you into such a predica- 
ment!” 

The Bourdiés decided they would risk 
the fine, because the note itself was 
good in law. They began suit and, when 
the note was produced, the Stamp De- 
partment intervened with its 12% per 
cent. fine. In France, also, the Finance 
Minister, who is above all fines and 
taxes, may be appealed to in such cases. 
It was 1886 when things reached this 
point, and M. Sadi Carnot, who after- 
wards became President of the Republic, 
was Minister of Finance. Therefore a 
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AT THE FAIR. 


The Humbert case is now a stock exhibit at the open air fairs of France. The above picture by 

M. Radignet, represents a booth at the popular Neuilly fair. Madame Humbert sits behind the safe 

and the showman points to the caricature of her daughter Eva, the only innocent member of the family, 
yet the one most mercilessly lampooned ; perhaps because of her tallness.— From ‘‘ Craque-Fort.”’ 


petition, couched in the following lan- 
guage, was addressed to him: 

“Monsieur Bourdié, agricultural pro- 
prietor at Fleury (Aude), has the honour 
to explain to M. le Ministre des Finances 
that he lent to M. Gustave Humbert, 
Vice-President of the Senate, a sum of 
£20,000, for which the legal acknow- 
ledgement was illegally executed ; 

“ That, on this head, he has been fined 
$2,000 ; 

“ That considering the quality of the 
borrower, he did not have the note ex- 
amined from the legal point of view ; 


“That, as a consequence, his good 
faith was taken by surprise ; 

“ .. and, therefore, he solicits from 
Monsieur le Ministre the remission of 
all or part of the said fine.” 

Of the Cabinet in which Monsicur 
Carnot was Minister of Finances, Mon- 
sieur Freycenet was the head; and 
Monsieur Freycenet had been Prime 
Minister when Gustave Humbert had 
been Keeper of the Seals. Minister 
Carnot was unwilling to believe that 
such a man had been guilty of such 
grave illegality at another's expense ; 
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and he asked to have the note placed 
in his hands. 

The Bourdiés, who had now no other 
proof of the Humberts’ indebtedness to 
hem, hesitated about letting it pass out 
of their possession. Minister Carnot 
sent them one of his chief subordinates 
at the Cour des Comptes. 

“You may have confidence in me, my 
white hairs are those of an honest man. 
Trust the note signed by Gustave Hum- 
bert in my hands and you shall have it 





Butor, (Attorney General of France):— 
** Ts that you, Thérese ?”’ 

Mapame Houmpert: ‘“ Yes my friend ”’ 

Boror: ‘* Then fly. All is known at last.’’—From 
** La Galerie Satirique.”’ 


back to-morrow. The Minister insists 
on seeing it,” said the emissary with 
deep feeling. 

Minister Carnot was sufficiently edi- 
fied by what he saw; and reduced the 
fine to £200 instead of £2,000. 

The prosecution went on. Ex-Minis- 
ter Humbert was unwilling that his 
illegal note should have a wider publi- 
city. Therefore, in the course of 1886 
the Bourdiés were paid in full. But it 
was not before M. Bourdié had stated 
his case against Gustave Humbert in a 
printed pamphlet which was distributed 
among his brother-Senators. 

Meanwhile the exploiting of Céleyran 


‘had gone on elsewhere. The possession - 


of great landed estates may be the best 
outward sign of riches; but Thérése 
Humbert had to look for success in her 
career as a professional heiress from the 
publicity of Paris, whereas Céleyran was 
far away in the South. Accordingly, 
before the end of 1883, the Humberts 
had bought a second chateau, to which 
they soon added a noble farm and other 
property, thirty miles from Paris, near 
the town of Melun, and close to the 
forest of Fontainbleau. 

The chateau of Vives-Eaux seems 
never to have been paid for at ali. Fre- 
derick Humbert expressed his intention 
of standing for Parliament in the dis- 
trict—and was not he his father’s son? 
Moreover, he aud his wife were already 
owners of the domain of Céleyran, 
larger than that of Vives-Eaux. He 
would bring his wines from Céleyran 
along the intricate system of canals con- 
necting the Rhone with the Seine, and 
establish a great warehouse at Melun. 
And, finally, his wife was just about to 
enter into her immense inheritance. He 
had no trouble in securing credit for 
his purchase of the chateau, of the 
neighbouring property of Villiers-en- 
Biére, and of the farm of Orsonville, 
with its 1,700 acres under cultivation. 

The house of Vives-Eaux was modest 
though comfortable; but the park was 
lordly with its trees hundreds of years 
old, under which Madame Dubarry had 
held court in the good old dissolute 
times. Its artificial cascades leaped 
gaily down to the Seine, where soon a 
handsome yacht lay waiting the pleasure 
of Thérése Humbert, now twice chéte- 
laine. 

It was her misfortune that all this 
real estate should excite the covetous- 
ness of those who had sold it to her, or 
lent her money on it—and could not get 
their pay! 

Of these Monsieur Brugniére, her 
neighbour of Céleyran, was one. He 
had been already paid enough to induce 
him to let go his possession of that 
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‘domain ; but he was anxious to get back 


the balance of his money, principal and 
interest, which had for its direct security 
the chateau of Marcotte. Now his 
lawyers could not find that interesting 
estate on the famously minute cadastral 
maps of France. 

“Put an execution on Vives-Eaux!” 
he said to his attorneys. For once—and 





“Little camel!” (a coarse term of 
great contempt) cried Thérése Humbert, 
when he explained to her what he was 
doing ; “ you will pay me dear for this! ” 

The sale was posted in the neigh- 
bourheod for a fixed day and hour ; but 
Gustave Humbert was still powerful in 
French politics. On the eve of the day 
fixed for the sale the young sheriff of 








Gateway of Vives Eaux Castle. 


perhaps the only time until the opening 
of the fireproof safe—Thérése Humbert 
was caught unprovided with a legal ex- 
pedient. It was a young sheriff of Melun 
who was charged with this recovery of 
£48,000 due on the note and worthless 
mortgage on Marcotte whicli remained 
M. Brugniére’s only security when he 
moved out of Céleyran. 

The young officer of the law followed 
out his client’s orders to the letter, and 
seized on all the furniture and other 
personal estate found at Vives-Eaux. 


Melun, without complaint, without pro- 
cess, found himself revoked by a decree 
of the President of the Republic similar 
to that which had originally nominated 
him! 

The sale was over for good, since 
there was no legal officer to conduct it, 
and no other—with the knowledge of 
what had happened—was likely to un- 
dertake it. Later on a unanimous peti- 
tion of the magistrates and court officers 
of Melun obtained, with much difficulty, 
the restoration of the victim to his post. 
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A Royalist paper of the time pointed 
out in an editorial article the contrast 
between Humbert, the father, presiding 
in the Senate, and Humbert, the son, 
having the fine furniture of his chateau 
sold by the sheriff. It copied from the 
advertisement of the sale—“for ama- 
teurs "—certain items which may still 
give an idea of the splendour reached 
already by Thérése, the country girl. 

“The furniture of twelve servants’ 
rooms. 

“Wines of mark—Moét, Veuve Cli- 
quot, Chateau Latour, Barsac, Frontig- 
nac, Chateau Margaux, Chateau Yquem, 
Chambertin, St. Emilion, and Gage- 
Macherot of 1822, without counting 
precious cognacs and liqueurs. 

“Twelve fancy carriage-horses ;_ har- 
ness for driving the same double or four- 
in-hand ; carriages—daumont, duc, little 
duc, hunting-brake, victoria, coupés, 
landaus, caléches ; coachmen’s and foot- 
men’s liveries.” 

The Royalist paper went on: 

“Not Republican at all—that way of 
living! And to think that an adven- 
turer of the stamp of young Humbert 
can lead with impunity the great life 
without having any fortune, simply for 
the reason that his father is one of the 
big-wigs of the Republic! ” 

It is clear that the Royalist knew 
neither the tale of the Union Générale 
nor that of the inheritance of Thérése 
Humbert! This fact that a multitude 
of different circumstances, each known 
to one, but with no person knowing all, 
seemed to be no one’s business in par- 
ticular, explains how the great Swindle 
could go on for twenty years. 

Neither the attempted sheriff’s sale 
nor the newspaper diatribe disturbed 
the Humberts. Thérése had long been 
ambitious for her husband to enter 
Parliament ; as the wife of a Deputy she 
would be doubly strong against the per- 
secution of the wicked. 

In the days preceding the election, 
Thérése Humbert brought out her own 
argument. In the public place of Melun 
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she broached cask after cask of the 
good wine of Céléyran, to slake the 
thirst of honest voters of all parties. 
The magnificence and novelty of the 
idea touched the peasant heart; and 
Frederick Humbert was triumphantly 


elected. From the walls of Melun his — 


electioneering programme stared at him 
as he went to take up his seat in Paris: 

“A reform in our finances is impera- 
tively mecessary; it ts by rigorous 
economy that we must balance the 
Bud get.” 


VIIIL—-THE COMING OF THE 
CRAWFORDS. 


During these first bold operations of 
the Humberts, before the invention of 
the Crawfords had given a legal basis 
to their unrestrained borrowing of 
money, more than one had seen through 
their manoeuvres. 

Thérése Humbert had a difficult task 
before her. With the active help of her 
father-in-law and aided by the credit of 
his high political position, she had so 
far secured a city house and notable 
people to throng its receptions, two 
country-seats and their appurtenances, 
and millions to spend—all by skilful 
borrowing. But millions call for millions, 
and the usurious interest she was always 
forced to promise had in many cases to 
be paid. She had become known as an 
enterprising woman, friendly with poli- 
ticians and capable of pushing her silent, 
indolent husband. With his election to 
Parliament she rose higher in social 
activity, her circle of acquaintance in- 
creased, she had become a part of Paris 
and of the Republic. 

Her experience with the courts had 
already proved how preposterous and 
ruinous a general shaking-up might 
prove. One irate creditor had said: 
“ There are no rich Portuguese!” Tapié 
of Céleyran, had asked in print: 

“ If there is a fortune in Portugal, why 
am I not paid from it?” 
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The first time she had been brought 
into court, at Montpelier, on one of 
these Céleyran lawsuits, she had per- 
suaded her lawyer to proclaim his own 
personal belief in her inheritance before 
the judges; but this could not be re- 

eated often. 

Who were the Crawfords, the financial 
spectres 
called across 
the vasty 
deep of the 
Atlantic for 
the purposes 
of Thérése 
Humbert’s 
mythical _le- 
gacy of mil- 
hons? What 
sort of per- 
sonality did 
they have in 


Gascon ima- 
gination? 
How did she 
hit upon the 
name of 
Crawford ? 
Twenty 
and more 
years ago in 
the town of 
Dax, some 
sixty miles 
from Tarbes, 
the seat of 
Thérése 
Daurignac’s 
alleged god- 
mother, there 
lived alone, in 
two rooms on 
the second floor above the Restaurant 
de la Recreation in the Avenue de la 
Chalosse, a strange character named 
Crawford. He was an American who 
had lived many years in France, a 
melancholy type past middle age. 
Now, this melancholy Crawford had a 
grievance which he aired to all and 
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The garden at Vives Eauz. 


sundry. He declared himself to be the 
direct heir to another Crawford, de- 
ceased in the United States and leaving 
a colossal fortune. In his story, the 
French Government had held and en- 
joyed these millions during many years, 
as an estate open to escheat for lack of 
heirs. The capital with the accumulated 
interest thus 
would form, 
he said, a 
sum of some- 
thing like 
£4,000,000 — 
an amount so 
gigantic as to 
preclude the 
hope that the 
French Go- 
vernment 
would ever 
let it go. 

He spoke 
of his wrongs 
continually, 
to those citi- 
zens of Dax 
whom he 
could per- 
suade to 
listen. He 
bombarded all 
the local 
function- 
aries of the 
General Go- 
vernment 
with his me- 
morials; he 
button holed 
the judges of 
the local 
courts, and 
fixed the lawyers with the Ancient 
Mariner's own eye and flow of elo- 
quence. 

This was twenty years ago and more. 
Another American claimant to seques- 
tered millions in the hands of the French 
Government, the venerable Mr. Parish, 
of one of the oldest Philadelphia 
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families, gave up years ago all hope of 
realising anything from what one of the 
most learned members of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, George W. Biddle, believed 
to be his clear rights. One cannot indict 
a great Government. 

The shadowy Crawford of Dax dis- 
appeared and left no clue that can be 
found to-day. It is now believed that 
Thérése Humbert in her lifelong fami- 
liarity with this part of the South of 
France, or Gustave Humbert as a high 
official of the Cours des Comptes, struck 
by the tale of the vacant estate, took 
it up, with the name of its true claimant, 
Crawford, as a kind of basis of fact to 
_ replace the baseless tale of the rich 
Portuguese. They would not yet dare 
use the name of Sabathou, though when 
the time came they might be prepared 
to connect with that other lost inherit- 
ance through Auguste Daurignac, the 
new Melchisedec; but Crawford, the 
American, once disappeared, was open 
to immediate adoption. It has been 
thought, even, that they must have 
secured his papers. ‘Whether a fraud, 
a deluded dreamer or a wronged heir, 
the lone man of Dax—near Tarbes, 
where the god-mother of Thérése had 
been already placed—might well have 
possessed papers of a real or an imagi- 
nary import. 

True, the Humberts never appear to 
have produced any of the papers of this 
Crawford. On the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that a romance lived 
through twenty years must differ from 
the romance of a novel-writer in the 
fact that it grows from a known begin- 
ning to an unknown end, while the 
other is arranged to fit together as a 
whole, without false starts and wrong 
directions. 

Thérése Humbert’s flamboyant imagi- 
nation, then, put the lone Crawford of 
Dax into full possession of his millions 
and set him on the train for Toulouse, 
to form a romantic friendship with 
Rose-Marie, wife of Auguste Daurignac 
and mother of Thérése. This is the 


version Gustave Humbert whispered to 
his colleagues in the Senate, though he 
told it, first, of the rich Portuguese: 

“He got the idea into his head that 
Thérése was his daughter.” 

None of the family seem to have 
protested against this ill-treatment of 
poor Rose-Marie, thus sacrificed to make 


a Humbert holiday. Later, when in full ¢ 


litigation with the phantom nephews of 
the phantom Crawford, Thérése Hum- 
bert, personating Robert Crawford, 
wrote to Parmentier, the Crawford 
notary, a most astounding letter in which 
she, the daughter, to blind all and 
sundry, threw deliberate mud upon her 
mother’s memory : 

“We have new and very interesting 
information,” ran the letter from the lay 
figure Robert Crawford, “ which ought 
to permit us to obtain from Madame 
Humbert new concessions. We know 
pertinently how and for what reasons 
our late uncle, Robert Crawford, left his 
fortune to that woman. Her mother, 
Madame Daurignac had been the mis- 
tress of our uncle ; and perhaps Thérése 
Daurignac is, in reality, his natural 
daughter. 

“Under these conditions, we think 
you will find it easy to obtain a solution 
advantageous to us.” 

Parmentier, the notary, attempted the 
threat. 

“ Our lawyer will not hesitate to de- 
clare openly these facts,” he said to 
Madame Humbert, “ You see the scandal 
such a revelation will produce. In your 
place I should prefer not to throw dis- 
honour on my family; and out of re- 
spect for my mother’s memory I would 
consent to a compromise which would 
put me at once into a fortune still con- 
siderable.” 

“ Say what you please,” was Madame 
Humbert’s answer, “so that I get the 
fortune! The rest is of no importance!” 
Then she hummed gaily the lines of 
the song declaring love to be the one 
great purifier. “Faults are personal,” 
she added. 
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“Before such shameless cynicism I 
found nothing to reply,” wrote the 
shocked notary to his imagined client. 

How shameless was the cynicism is 
seen in the light of the fact that Robert 
Crawford, the mud-thrower, and 
Thérése, his laughing victim, were one 


immense legacy itself! 

“If Madame Humbert will not settle 
with us,” ran this letter, “ we will show 
that the will has an immoral clause, 
which can be used to provoke its annul- 
ment!” 

It need not be added that the famous 














The Humbert farm near Melun. 


and the same individual. She laughed 
indeed when Romain Daurignac, her 
brother, brought her, as Robert Craw- 
ford, the indignant notary’s report of 
the “shameless cynicism.” 
Her cynicism had a quality of joyous- 
+ ness as well; and the astounding crea- 
ture played with justice for the very 
pleasure of it. As Robert Crawford, 
she now actually wrote Parmentier 
proposing to attempt a legal quibble 
which, should it turn out successful, 
would not only cast dishonour on 
ner mother’s memory, but risk the 


clause was never pleaded. 

Some time, therefore, between 1884 
and 1885, Thérése Humbert and her 
astute father-in-law hit on the dis- 
honouring personality of Robert Henry 
Crawford, senior. The surprise of Gus- 
tave Humbert’s simple-minded wife was 
great when the romantic tale came to 
her hearing. A multi-millionaire Ameri- 
can named Crawford had died, leaving 
to Thérése, in her maiden name of Dau- 
rignac the whole of his fortune, valued 
at more than 44,000,000. The will was 
dated at Nice, on September 6, 1877. 
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Thérése had known of it all these years, 
but kept it secret for important family 
reasons. Now she would enter into full 
possession of her millions. 

The tale that followed is set forth 
in the first legal document of the great 
litigation with the phantom Crawford 
nephews, the citation dated October 31, 
1885. Its details—all false, like its very 
essence—grew as it came to be repeated 
to a hundred creditors, bank-managers, 
men-of-affairs, usurers, notaries and 
lawyers. According to this fiction, very 
shortly after Thérése Humbert had re- 
ceived news of the elder Crawford’s 
death and her legacy of millions, there 
entered two young men upon the scene 
who threatened to dry up the affluence 
at its source. 

They were the two ghostly cousins, 
Henry and Robert Crawford ; and the 
brought with them another will of their 
late uncle, dated the same day and place 
as the first will. It ran: 

“This is my Last Will and Testa- 
ment: 

“I wish that after my death all that I 
possess shall be divided into three parts: 
One-third to Maria Daurignac, one- 
third to my nephew Henry Crawford, 
and one-third to my nephew ‘Robert 
Crawford; with a charge on the two 
latter to invest in France a capital suffi- 
cient to produce for Thérése Daurignac 
a life-pension of £1,200 per month. 

(signed) H. R. CRAWFORD.” 

“ Nice, September 6, 1877.” 

This threatened to rob Thérése Hum- 
bert of her £4,000,000 and throw her as 
a sop a mere snug annuity; her young 
sister Maria, a minor and a girl of no 
importance, would become the family 
heiress; while the family would lose 
capital to the extent of almost 


42,400,000. 
But the two chivalrous Americans 
soon soothed the Humbert fears. 
“Madame,” they said to Thérése 
Humbert, “each of us has already, in 
his own right, between eighteen and 
twenty million pounds—we do not know 
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exactly the amount. What we desire 
is not to take this money from 
you, but to accomplish the supreme de. 
sire of our late uncle, which was to 
unite the Crawfords and the Daurignacs 
in marriage. One of us will marry 
We 6+ x 

“But, you know, I am already 
married!” 

“ Then one of us will marry your dear 
sister Maria!” 

“ She is not of age.” 

“Then we will wait,” said the chival- 
rous nephews; “but, as is merely just, 
while waiting, this great fortune must 
remain sequestered—it must not be 
touched.” 

“Who will keep it?” 

“ We will leave it in your hands,” was 
the magnanimous reply. 

The proof of all this soon came to 
be a great fireproof safe—the famous 
fireproof safe which we have seen the 
law break into—after twenty years of 
solemn fooling! 

In a documentary sense, the sole 
proof of this “sequestration contract” 
exists in the first citation of the Craw- 
ford nephews, dated October 31, 1885; 
but alleged copies of it as well as of 
the two wills, certified by some vague 
notary, were always.at the disposition of 
the money-lenders. In particular this 
“ sequestration contract” had a clause in 
which Thérése Humbert and her hus- 
band, Frederick, bound themselves not 
to alienate, pledge, or exhibit as a 
pledge or guarantee a single one of 
the securities composing the great for- 
tune. 

In another clause they bound them- 
selves to collect and within three days 
re-invest all “arrears” (meaning divi- 
dends or interest) in the purchase of 
bonds of the French Government and 
justify both the existence of such re- 
investments and the capital whenever 
so demanded by the Crawfords. 

And this was to continue until Mara 
Daurignac’s coming of age . . . “ when 


the legatees of both wills and without . 
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exception can come to a friendly under- 
standing of an equitable compromise, or 
in default of such the decision of the 
proper courts.” 

Finally, although not mentioned in 
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‘Are you the Crawfords?’’—From ‘Journal 
Amusant.”” 


able compromise” were understood to 
mean the marriage of Maria to one of 
the Crawford nephews. When, however, 
this young .lady—since called “The 
Eternal Fiancée,” or “ Maria the Pre- 
mium "—attained her majority, in 1884, 
she refused to marry! 

“We are chivalrous Americans,” the 
Crawford nephews said: “ We shall not 
abuse the indecision of a maiden. We 
wish to show great magnanimity. There- 
fore, in the hope that Maria will under- 
stand our motive, we are willing to make 
a generous, large-minded compromise! ” 
This compromise was, indeed, generous. 
Copies of it, always at the disposition 





of the money-lenders, showed that it 
read : 
“Paris, December 9, 1884. 

“To Monsieur and Madame Hum. 
bert :— 

“We jointly and severally engage 
ourselves to recognise as null and void 
the will of our uncle in which we are 
named and to make no claim on his 
estate, if you engage yourselves, on your 
part, to remit to each of us £120,000 as 
a compromise. 

“ Receive our salutations. 
(signed) R. CRAWFORD, 
H. CRAWFORD.” 
In a similar legal letter, addressed to 
“Messieurs H. and R. Crawford, Hotel 
Westminster, Rue de la Paix, Paris,” 
Thérése Humbert and her husband for- 
mally accepted; and the copies of their 
letter were joined to the copies of the 
letter of the Crawfords ever after. Then, 
all at once—one learns from the citation 
of October 31, 1885—the Crawfords 
showed themselves unchivalrous, un- 
reasonable and even tricky. 

Maitre Pouillet, one of the great 
leaders of the Paris Bar, when pleading 
for his bogus clients in the litigation 
that grew out of their “ unreasonable” 
conduct, explained that all the lack of 
chivalry was on the Humbert’s part, to 
be explicit, on the part of Maria, “ The 
Eternal Fiancée.” 

“ My clients, the Crawfords,” declared 
Maitre Pouillet, “thought that all was 
settled on December 9, 1884, the date 
of the compromise ; for at that moment 
there had been a veritable betrothal ; 
jewels had been sent and accepted ; and 
the marriage was not only promised but 
almost accomplished. Then, at the last 
moment, Mademoiselle Daurignac again 
drew back!” 

“Very well!” added Maitre Pouillet, 
“the marriage broken off, the compro- 
mise exists no longer, and all is to he 
be again!” 

But Maitre Pouillet himself knew 
these interesting details only from the 
first great legal paper in the case, the 
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original citation of the Crawfords, dated 
October 31, 1885! The French legal 
system, in which barrister, solicitor and 
notary divide responsibilities and func- 
tions, left him, his predecessors and 
successors, free to suppose the truth of 
the first citation and all that succeeded 
to it. He had never seen his clients, the 
two Crawford nephews. No one else had 
seen them. They did not exist. And 
here, as has been said by great autho- 
rities, consists the supreme ingenuity of 
the first legal paper, the original citation. 
In the legal routine of French juris- 
prudence, it exempted Thérése Hum- 
bert from producing either of the wills, 
or proving the testator’s death, or show- 
ing in a formal way the legal execution 
of her contracts with the non-existent 
nephews. It gave legal life to her au- 
dacious story, and launched her, with 
no questions asked, upon plain sailing. 

“ The original citation,” says the same 
great authority, “was the ‘find’ of 
genius!” 

Now, it appears that the whole paper 
was in the fine, flowing hand of Gustave 
Humbert! 

The confessions of the sheriffs 
charged with the service of this first 
citation on the nimble Crawfords are, 


.at this day, still full of unconscious 


humour. 
Monsieur Lecomte, the sheriff who 


actually succeeded in the astounding 
exploit of serving a legal paper on the 
Crawfords “speaking to their person,” 
has told the story of the final service of 
the all-important citation of October 31, 


1885. 


“Madame Humbert came to me one 
day,” he says, “and explained that she 
depended on me to make a service on 
these Crawfords. 

“*They are almost unreachable ad- 
versaries, she told me; ‘they seek to 
hide themselves in every way, because 
they wish, above all, to delay the issue 
which must in the nature of things be 
unfavourable to them. They are expert 
writ-dodgers. To get at them, you will 
have to lie in wait for them and serve 
the citation speaking to their person.’ 

“A few days later I received a tele- 
gram from Madame Humbert. ‘Go 
without delay to the Hotel du Louvre,’ 
it said, ‘to such-and-such a room on 
the first floor to the right. You will find 
Henry Crawford in it.’ 

“T lost no time. I arrived at the hotel 
and knocked at the door indicated. A 
gentleman of distinguished manners, 
dressed with great elegance, opened. 

“*Ts this Monsieur Henry Crawford ?’ 
I asked. 

“* Henry Crawford?’ he repeated. ‘I 
am Henry Crawford.’ 

“T served the citation on him. Then 
I retired without further incident.” 

At last this celebrated paper had 
found its snug place in the archives of 
French law. At last the existence of 
the moonshine millions had won legal 
recognition and guarantee At last 
Madame Thérése Humbert had lawful 
proof to back up the reason why she 
could not pay her creditors—immediately. 


(To be continued.) 
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“THE STRENUOUS LIFE.” 


United States makes some remarks which merit 

the attention of the world at large. It may seem 
that he is referring somewhat harshly to the IDLER, but 
there is reason to believe that this magazine was not 
in his mind at the time he spoke. At any rate the 
editorial announcement made last month proclaimed the 
IDLER to be a periodical for busy men and women, so 
our withers are unwrung. 

Mr. Robert Lee Dunn, who has taken these striking 
photographs of the American President, was the favourite 
photographer of Mr. McKinley. He accompanied the 
late President on all his long public journeys and was 
standing beside him when he was assassinated. On one 
occasion, when Mr. Dunn had gone to Mr. McKinley’s 
country home to make some pictures, his camera was 
broken, and the President spent half the day with him 
helping to mend it. Mr. Dunn has accompanied Mr. 
Roosevelt on all his speaking tours. He was in London 
this year for the Coronation. 


O N the five following pages the President of the 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKS. 























‘ 
} NO PLACE FOR THE IDLER. 


‘* Sometimes we hear those who do not work spoken of with envy. Surely the wilfully idle need,arouse in 
the breast of a healthy man, no emotion stronger than that of contempt—at the outside, no emotion stronger 
than angry contempt. The wilfully idle man has no place in a sane, healthy, and vigorous community.” 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKS. 

















DO SOMETHING USEFUL. 


‘* Poverty is a bitter thing, but it is not so bitter as the existence of restless vacuity and physical moral and 
intellectual flabbiness to which those doom themselves who elect to spend their years in the vainest of all 
pursuits—The pursuit of mere pleasure as a sufficient end in itself.” 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKS. 


























ENGLAND PLEASE NOTE. 


** Above all, we must recognize in practical form the fundamental law of success; the 

law of high resolute endeavour. We have but little room among our people for the 

timid, the irresolute, and the idle, and it is no less true that there,is scant room in the 
world at large jor the nation with mighty thews that DARES NOT TO BE GREAT!" 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKS. 

















SAY WHAT YOU MFAN. 


‘“* Right here let me make as vigourous a plea as I know how in favour of saying nothing that we do not mean 
and of acting without hesitations up to whatever we say. A good many of you are probably acquainted with 
the old proverb—‘ Speak softly and carry a big stick—you will go jar.’” 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKS. 
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AND FINALLY HAT IN HAND. 


$6, ccesees with the firm purpose to play our part manfully in winning the ultimate triumph ; and 

therefore we turn scornfully aside from the path of mere ease and idleness, and with unfaltering 

steps, tread the rough road of endeavour, smiting down the wrong and battling for the right as 
Greatheart smote and battled in Buny1n’s immortal story.” 
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New Ontario. 


How one Enterprising Foreigner has built a 


City on British Territory. 


By Arthur E. McFarlane. 


HE young man who in these years 
1 of grace enters upon a business 
career with a soul full of honest 
hankering to emulate the great successes 
has grown cynical about certain things. 
He has been told to “take care of the 
pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves”; he has tried it, and the 
pounds did-demonstrate their ability to 
take care of themselves—to a most poig- 
nant degree. He has been told that he 
“must stick to his last”; but he has 
seen people stick so firmly “to their 
lasts” that they seemed never to get 
away from them. He has been told, too, 
about the rolling stone which gathers 
no moss; but personally he does not 
want to gather any moss. Moreover, he 
remembers having in his youth rolled up 
some very large snowballs, when the 
sun shone genially upon the enterprise. 
In short, the elderly truisms do not 
seem to suffice. The.young man would 
like to believe that in the movements 
of those men who have gathered to 
themselves much power and great posi- 
tion in terms of £ s. d. there was some 
larger philosophy, some theories of 
action much deeper than are as yet 
known to any of the copybooks. Nor 
does he want to be told how they made 
their first money, for everyone seems 
able to make a certain amount; but he 
does want to know how they began to 
make it fast. He would like to have 
just one example open to his study, a 
great financier’s brain walls left trans- 
parent, a money-hive with glass sides, 
as it were. Then he could observe the 
processes and draw the inferences for 
himself. But the Rothschilds and Mor- 


gans and Rockefellers keep what is in 
the back of their heads well covered, 
and their mouths are little given to 
explaining their grands coups. 

Yet one example there is, and that 
offers itself, however unwillingly, in the 
person of Francis H. Clergue, the 
“Jason of Algoma,” the “ King of New 
Ontario,” the “‘Wizard of the North ”"— 
and more besides. An American he is, 
and one who has remained curiously 
little noticed in his own country. But 
during the last five years he has done 
more toward the development of the 
Dominion to the north than any other 
ten men. From the raw material of a 
huge, unbroken wilderness he has built 
up companies that are capitalised at 
423,200,000. He is the leader of the 
“ American Invasion,” and ranks in in- 
dividual importance perhaps only second 
to the Premier himself. 

Mr. Clergue was born in Bangor, 
Maine, forty-three years ago. As a 
young man he taught school and studied 
law in the evenings. He was an omni- 
vorous reader; and because, too, he was 
“generally interested in things,” it 
seemed to him that the world was a 
much larger place than could be wholly 
taken in through the binoculars of Coke 
and Blackstone. Therefore he indulged 
his mind in mechanics and chemistry as 
side branches Grown older, he went 
into business, And since, in the mean- 
time, he had absorbed a good deal of 
commercial law and political economy 
he drifted into banking. At thirty-five 
he could count himself moderately 
wealthy. So far the old story. 

The large things began with an idea. 
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He was at that time associated with a 
number of men of considerable means, 
and they were casting about for 
methods to make more. But, with Mr. 
Clergue’s advice, they did not consider 
the comparative advantages of New 
York and Chicago and Philadelphia, or 
of cotton or shoes or railways. They 
went back to first principles, to the 
prime root and source of wealth. In 
the year 1895 Mr. Clergue started on a 
prospecting tour from Cape Breton to 
Port Arthur—two thousand miles or 
more—in search of “ power ”—water- 
power-—some big, well-placed falls or 
rapids, which if once penstocked and 
turbined would draw manufacturers 
from everywhere into its plunging whirl. 

At Sault Ste. Marie he found it— 
horse-power enough to grind the grist 
of half a continent. And, as he ex- 
pressed it himself with Homeric sim- 
plicity, “there was Lake Superior for 
a mill-pond.” But already there was a 
5,000 horse-power canal on the Cana- 
dian side, a municipal enterprise and a 
woeful failure. Clergue took it over, 
deepened and widened it so that it ran 
15,000 more, used the stone blasted 
from it to build his power-house, 
leased a few turbines to the town to 
furnish it with light and power and 
water, and awaited the manufacturers. 
They did not come. 

Then he sat still for a time and in- 
dulged in some theorising. But it was 
basic theorising, such as all political 
economy had proven sound. He had 
cheap power, and the Great Lakes 
offered amazingly cheap transportation 
If, then, there was available some raw 
material equally cheap, “until the 
world should be surfeited with the pro- 
duct of that power there would be no 
limit to the amount of capital which 
could be profitably invested in that raw 
material and that power.” He aimed 
to be his own manufacturer. Above 
him stretched New Ontario, 150,000 
square miles of wilderness, practically 
unexplored. He went into the bush, and 





in a region where of ten prospecting 
parties eight men died, spent months 
and tramped thousands of miles. But 
he found his raw material. While in 
Europe and the United States “ pulp” 
wood was constantly becoming scarcer, 
here were forests of spruce that he could 
not hope to exhaust in a thousand years, 
and which renewed themselves in thirty. 
There were no logging rivers; but a 
few score miles of railway would serve 
his purpose no less handily for “ shutes” 
and “skidways.” So beside his power- 
house he built a pulp mill, and pro- 
ceeded to make pulp. 

There were dragons in the way, how- 
ever. In the United States there was 
a hard and fast combination of paper- 
makers who decided that it would be a 
wise thing to abstain from buying 
Canadian pulp until they could get it 
at their own price. In Canada there was 
practically no market. And since this 
“mechanical” pulp, as it was then 
shipped from the mill, was half water, 
the doubled weight made freighting it 
to Europe not to be thought of. It 
looked very much like an “ zwpasse.” 

Mr. Clergue decided that there was 
nothing for it but to make 47s pulp dry. 
This was an inspiration which aroused 
great hilarity among the paper-machine 
men. If it had been mechanically pos- 
sible, the invention would have been 
patented years before. And when he 
submitted his ideas to them they only 
softened their hilarity to condescension 
and showed him how impracticable they 
were. Then he decided that he would 
have to make that dry-pulp machine 
himself. He knew something about 
mechanics and there were men obtain- 
able who knew a great deal more. But 
their undertaking proved to be a tre- 
mendous one. It called first for a 
foundry and then for a machine-shop ; 
and between them they cost £25,000. 
After that, too, there were months of 
daily disappointments. But that machine 
was built and perfected. And not only 
did it replace the wet-pulp rollers in the 
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first mill, but a second, no less huge, was 
immediately added to it; and together 
their daily output is now the greatest 
in the world. No big paper contract, 
even in Japan, is made without finding 
how prices will run at the “ Soo.” 

But, you will say, that could not have 
been done without capital. True enough. 
Mr. Clergue had behind him a company 
of wealthy Philadelphians, who no 
doubt have counted for much more than 
the outside world can know or give them 
credit for. But it was Mr. Clergue’s own 
personality which inspired the confi- 
dence. As one of his friends put it, 
money comes to opportunity like flies to 
honey. He ad capital to draw upon, 
but every man has, and each in exact 
ratio to his own individual capacity. 

Mr. Clergue was already drawing the 
attention of zs capital to the money 
possibilities in “chemical” pulp—the 
raw material as refined by treatment 
with sulphite of lime. In it much greater 
profits lay. But to make it they must 
have sulphur, which meant seeking 
prices of another combine, and that in 
Sicily. “Now,” quoth Mr. Clergue of 
New Ontario, “we were very distant 
from the coast, and to bring sulphur 
from Sicily all the way to Sault Ste. 
Marie seemed unreasonable; . . . in 
fact, it seemed unnecessary.” So he 
began to look about nearer home for 
the yellow element. At the Sudbury 
nickel mines he found that “ sulphurous 
acid gas was being raced off into the 
air to the value of about £400 a day,” 
and blighting everything for acres 
around it. The sulphur was there, but 
it was in combination with the pyrrho- 
tite ore, and the nickel men informed 
him that there was no way of separat- 
ing them that would save it. 

He acknowledged that this was true— 
by any methods then in use. Then he 
went to work, built a model laboratory, 
“assembled about him practical and 
scientific men from all parts of the 
world,” and their work was entirely suc- 
cessful! A nickel mine was purchased at 


Sudbury, a sulphite mill like a baronial 
donjon was put up at the “Soo,” an- 
other 20,000 cubic feet of spruce were 
used per day, and doubled profits did 
accrue. But in the meantime, in the 
laboratory, the question was coming up 
whether the residue which was left when 
the sulphur was extracted could not be 
put to some use. The answer was 
breath-taking. When, by means of an 
electric treatment entirely original with 
Mr. Clergue, the nickel and iron were 
fused into a metal they gave a nickel- 
steel alloy of the highest grade. Shown 
to the Krupps they at once contracted 
for all that could be produced in the 
next five years! Then were swiftly 
erected a reduction works and a ferro- 
nickel plant. And both of them were 
no less huge and shapely than the great 
sandstone piles already flanking the 
power-house. 

But again there seemed at first to be 
a large-sized fly in the ointment. Much 
of the Sudbury ore proved to have 
copper pyrites mixed with it, and a very 
little copper in nickel-steel entirely 
ruins its efficacy. Once more, with that 
faith in modern science which is a kind 
of industrial religion with Mr. Clergue, 
he had recourse to the laboratory. To 
remove the copper they needed caustic 
soda. The “ Rhodin process” took it 
by electrolysis from common salt, and 
that simple commodity was within easy 
reach in a score of wells along Lake 
Huron! More than that, for the by- 
products—the chlorine, copper and sul- 
phuric acid—there would be a ready 
sale. A great chemical works im- 
mediately went up on the other side of 
the canal, and Mr. Rhodin having other 
work to do, his brother was put in 
charge of it. Much of the chlorine was 
turned to prompt advantage as a bleach 
for the “ chemical] ” pulp. 

If you have come to the end of your 
sum of credulity in this fairy tale of 
modern enterprise (Mr. Clergue has 
owned that it is “ an interesting instance 
of evolution in industry”) you will be 
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wise to read no further. For the greatest 
is still ahead. In the ferro-nickel the 
percentage of the latter metal was 
seven, double what armour-plate speci- 
fications called for. If now just a little 
more iron could be found at hand to 
blend with that ferro-nickel—Mr. Cler- 
gue and his men once more took to the 
Algoma wilderness, and on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, twelve miles 
above Michipicoten, they discovered the 
Helen Mine, a mountain of red hematite 
assaying more than sixty per cent. pure. 
There were thirty million tons in sight. 
It is now being taken out at the rate 
of two thousand tons a day, and that 
more easily than gravel can be scooped 
from a gravel pit. And back of the 
Helen were found the Josephine and 
the Jackfish, the Magpie and more be- 
sides. In fact, the northerly sweep of 
the great Michigan deposits had been 
located ! 

After that things moved even more 
swiftly than before. Mr. Clergue looked 
about him simultaneously for a steel 
man and for ore boats. In the case of 
the latter he found himself blocked. 
Another cheerful combination of his 
own countrymen—Mr. Rockefeller being 
the chiefest—told him that there were 
none to be had. He promptly sent to 
England and brought back four ocean 
carriers. And a large part of their cargo 
to Canada consisted of Portland cement 
for the steel works! 

His steel man he already had in the 
person of Mr. D. D. Lewis, formerly 
with Tom Johnson, of Cleveland. He 
was a man after Mr. Clergue’s own 
heart. Against his chiefs wager of a 
thousand pounds upon the impossibility 
of it, he told him he would do his first 
converting for him within one year. He 
did it, too. The blast furnaces were not 
finished, but pig iron was brought five 
hundred miles from the Lake Erie ports. 
The roof was not on, but rails were 
rolled in the snow. And what Mr. Cler- 
gue needed in particular was those steel 
rails. For the company was now build- 


ing three different railway lines, and 
there were big Government contracts 
open for more thousands of tons of rails 
as well. 

There is much more to tell, but it 
must be told even more briefly than the 
foregoing. Of the three railway lines 
under construction, the main one is 
aimed at that great inland sea, Hudson’s 
Bay, and in two years counts on throw- 
ing open its vast and virgin fisheries to 
commerce. As it is, the prospector and 
the locating engineer often bunk in to- 
gether; and ore and construction trains 
run all but alternately. 

In 1628 Messieurs Repentigny and De 
Bonne received “in perpetuity by title 
of feoff and seigniory a grant of six 
leagues along the portage of Sault Ste. 
Marie, with a depth of six leagues.” Mr. 
Clergue has read his grant as extending, 
to the North Pole if necessary, and 
already he has moved southward into 
Michigan. On the American side the 
water has just been let into a 50,000- 
horse-power canal which would harbour 
fifty of the biggest liners afloat. The 
power will be used by two great chemi- 
cal works, by a paper mill of the largest, 
and by other kindred enterprises. The 
Clergue Company has bestridden the 
international straits like a Colossus. 

Yet it is still on the Canadian side 
that the right hand of the Colossus is at 
work. Two miles west of the “Soo” is 
going up a great lumber mill. At 
Goulais, thirty miles farther back in the 
wilderness, is another. And a model 
settlement is being built about each of 
them. The pine and birch and maple, 
the elm and poplar of New Ontario are 
beginning to be turned as thoroughly 
and as radically to use as its spruce and 
minerals. And they are not merely 
sawn into lumber. Woodenware of 
many sorts is already being manu- 
factured, and “The Wizard of the 
North” has set his calculating eye upon 
furniture-making and the cooperages of 
the world. Here again is a vista of 
possibilities unlimited. 
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Supplementing the lumber mills there 
is now nearing completion a charcoal 
plant which will use more than 40,0co 
cubic feet a day. The main product 
will largely replace the coal and coke 
now imported as fuel for the steel works. 
The by-products—wood alcohol, tar, gas 
and acetate of lime—will also not be 
left to go to waste. 

Brick works and car shops and ore 
docks have been built. Plans have been 
drawn for a three-hundred-ton nickel 
smelter. The steel mills, now running 
night and day, are to be enlarged until 
they will be capable of doing every kind 
of plate and tubular and structural work. 
A fleet of eighteen vessels, passenger 
and freight, is now kept more than busy, 
and the first big 7,500-ton barge built 
for the company has just been launched. 
,A five-hundred-foot dry-dock is ahead. 
Another 40,000-horse-power canal has 
been surveyed for the Canadian side. 
And the Indians who still “ run ” tourists 
down the St. Mary’s Rapids—that 
quondam “health resort of whitefish,” 
to use Mr. Clergue’s own phrase—look 
gloomily at the huge power-houses, and 
wonder how long it will be before their 
occupation is altogether gone. 

So far this has been a study of how 
wealth may be created swiftly. Now, 
what of the individual? Outside of the 
story of himself he has graven in steel 
and stone, and the obstacles he has 
hammered into tools to work them with, 
what manner of man is Francis H. 
Clergue? 

Behind his searchingly hypnotic eyes, 
his big bronze face, his solid, close- 
gripped jaws and bristle of moustache, 
he is sphinx-like. You know not where 
to have him. He has the nerve of a 
mining-cdamp gambler and the boldness 
of a Columbus. Yet he hates publicity, 
and has never allowed his picture to go 
upon paper. He labours tremendously, 
seeming to live as much upon work as 
upon food. Yet he jokes about it in the 
most frivolous manner. When taxed 
with never having married, he protested 
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that for years he had been in love, but 
with ¢wo damsels, both equally fair and 
charming—and both maids “ rejoiced in 
the same name, the sweet and softly 
sibilant name of ‘Soo’!” 

His bargains are hard-driven as steel 
rivets. And those who have opposed 
him and felt the force of his battering- 
ram howl impotently and call him the 
“Czar.” But the Mother Superior and 
the good Sisters of Sault Ste. Marie 
Hospital, who with a hundred others 
have known his large but silent gene- 
rosity, vow that his initials can stand 
for nothing but “Faith, Hope and 
Charity.” 

A prophet should have no honour in 
his own country, and a great man be 
anything but such to his valet. Yet the 
three hundred of Mr. Clergue’s general 
staff and the sever thousand of his rank 
and file trust him wholly, and tell you 
almost with solemnity that he is a very 
wonderful man. ‘We thought to please 
one of his lieutenants by comparing him 
with Pierpont Morgan. “ Why,” he said 
disgustedly, “ Morgan— Morgan only 
has to know money! He has to know 
money, and pulp qualities, and ore 
grades, and chemicals, and steel, and 
boats, and railway building, and every 
other mortal thing! . The only way he 
can get a rest from it is to back his 
yacht ‘Siesta’ out into the middle of 
Lake Superior. And then he generally 
has a bunch of capitalists aboard who 
are trying to persuade him to accept 
their money.” 

Not long ago one of the foundry 
men celebrated a national holiday too 
lengthily, and came down to his next 
morning’s toil in a state which needed 
only to be glanced at to be understood. 
When some of his _ fellow-moulders 
opened his mental eyes to his condition 
he was already well within the labyrinth 
of the works ; and if a foreman or super- 
intendent had come upon him he would 
surely have been paid off within the 
hour. He started on a run for the head 
office. “I wan’ the King—see me first,” 
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he explained desperately ; “I wan’ him 
—be able to tell ’em just the kind of 
feller—feller I am, and that I ain’—ain’ 
the kind feller that’s ever goin’—goin’ 
be ketched like this again!” And such 
sublime faith in the “King’s” all- 
penetrant knowledge of human nature 
would almost seem to be well-founded. 
The calibre of that big general staff is 
the best proof of it. It is unsurpassable. 
Nor has there been any prejudice in 
favour of one particular type. Among 
his captains are Englishmen, Swedes, 
Belgians, Manxmen and French, to say 
nothing of Canadians and Americans. 
He has made the “Soo” a little cosmo- 
polis. He has brought the same keen 
vision to bear upon men as upon Nature. 

And although this “ Jason of Algo- 
ma” has certainly won his Golden 
Fleece, he plainly cares much less about 
money than he does about many other 
things. For years he has lived in the 
“blockhouse,” a reconstruction of the 
crumbling trading-fort that had stood at 





the “Soo” for two centuries. He has 
walled off all that is left of the tiny and 
no less ancient lock, up which the 
voyageurs once took their canoes full of 
furs and pemmican. He has made the 
works of the company not only the most 
efficient that brain of man could put 
together, but he has clad them in a 
beauty of architecture paralleled by no 
other group of industrial buildings in 
the world. His men are being housed 
in cottages as delightful and homelike 
and habitable as modern science can 
make them. And when the starved and 
despairing husbandmen of the Old 
World begin to flock into Algoma, the 
Dane is to be settled upon the lighter, 
watershed soil of his own country, the 
Scandinavian upon the clays, and the 
Breton in the woodlands which will be 
home to him. One might well think 
that this “ American Invader” lives to 
put into practice the teachings of Ruskin 
and William Morris. Yet probably there 
is nothing further from his thoughts. 


One Exception. 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 


Folks all called him no account ; 
Stamped him as a worthless loafer ; 
Said he never would amount 
To a common striped gopher ; 
And whate’er he might commit— 
fo they vowed to one another— 
They’d not be surprised a bit, 
(That is, all except his mother.) 


Till a sudden crisis came 

Sacrifice and courage testing, 
Leaped to lips a hero’s name, 

Laud from e’en the coldest wresting. 
And the chap thus signalized 

Was ‘“ that loafer,’’ and no other ! 
Then the folks all were surprised! 


(That is, all except his mother.) 





The Flight of the Sheik of Succush. 
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OP TREFOYLE wrote cable for 
Pp the Continental Press Association 
of New York. He had served a 
cable desk for sombody ever since Cyrus 
Field proved it possible to send words 
under the sea. What Pop did not know 
about the Old World has never been 
printed and he knew a lot that nobody 
will ever dare to print. 

When Pop was broken to the business 
of receiving and editing foreign news, 
cables cost a mint of money. In those 
days twenty-five words from Europe 
made the business manager sit up and 
figure on a pad. A cable editor who 
could not spread twenty-five words of 
real foreign news over a column for 
domestic consumption would not grow 
bald-headed in the business. 

Pop had an easy imagination and an 
expansive style. He was a little, wide 
_ man with a red face and a grey cavalry 

moustache ; he also had some hair back 
of the ears. He smoked a black pipe 
with a stem two inches long by actual 
measurement, and he talked through it: 
the words and smoke seemed to oozle 
out together. His sanctum was a small 
room separated from the rest of the 
office by ground glass partitions. Inside 
it was lined with books: there was a 





yard of Almanach de Gotha’s, year- 
books, gazeteers, peerages, etc. Every 
book about anybody or any place in 
England or the Continent was in his 
room. Pop had a tremendous reputation 
for erudition because he lived in a 
library and wrote about dignified foreign 
things. The vocabulary in his cable 
made that of our domestic despatches 
look like common talk. Difficulties over 
words and expressions were always re- 
ferred to Pop for adjustment. Once the 
south wire editor went down before the 
word “ jeremiad.” He took it to Pop. 
“What's a ‘ jeremiad’?” he asked. 
“A ‘jeremiad’? Why you don’t 
know your Bible. A ‘jeremiad’ is a 
roar, a groan, a lamentation. Word 
comes from the prophet Jeremiah. He 
made his reputation on lamentations.” 
The younger men in the office, 
trained to the conciseness and cogency 
of modern newspaper expression, used 
to chaff Pop good-naturedly because of 
his style. But they admitted that he had 
them all beaten in writing a story that 
was a pleasure to read. They also used 
to poke fun at him about the foreign 
news which absorbed Pop to the exclu- 
sion of all else. Young Ducey particu- 
larly was an offender in this respect. 
Ducey was an overgrown office boy and 
undergrown telegraph operator who 
helped occasionally on a wire. He was 
rather tolerated than encouraged in the 
office, but that did not affect his spirits. 
Not a morning passed but what Ducey 
would thrust his head inside the cable 
room and inquire: “Say, what’s the 
latest from my old pal, the Duke of 
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Devonshire?” or, “On 
the level, Pop, is it true 
that the Sultan’s going to 
get a divorce?” 

The cloud of mutual 
mistrust which forever 
shadows the relations of 
England and Russia in 
Asia had grown a little 
darker above the domain 
of the Sheik of Succush, 
not far from where the 
“ Four Great Rivers flow.” 
The Sheik favoured 
Great Britain, much to 
Russia’s__ dissatisfaction, 
for the good will of the 
Sheik was a desideratum 
in the successful develop- 
ment of certain Russian 
territorial plans. The 
Sheik’s heir was 
avowedly Russophile, and 
the Czar’s Government 
was waiting with im- 
patience for him to suc- 
ceed his father. At least 
that was what the dis- 
patches said, and if dis- 
patches say a thing often 
enough it might as well 
be so. 

Foreign news had been 
dull for some time and 
Pop was all wrapped up 
in the Sheik. There 
seemed to be a cable- 
gram from Succush every 
hour. According to Pop, 
“Matters were approach- 


ing a crisis.” These advices were filed by 
the wire editors faithfully, East, West 
and South; but their hearts were not in 
Succush for the news of the day was 
the sailing of the international yacht 
races off Sandy Hook. They kept every- 
body, except Trefoyle, on the jump. 
The Sheik of Succush was “nuts” 
for Ducey and he pestered Pop about 
him. Ducey used to inquire if the Sheik 
was not dead yet and whether the Sheik 








was willing to box the 
Czar for the gate-money 
or would he go on talk- 
ing him to death. 

One day the Sheik lost 
Ducey his job. 

It was the day of the 
deciding race between 
the British and_ the 
American yachts. Ducey 
fooled away most of the 
morning as usual. Then 
he baited Trefoyle until 
the old cable editor went 
out to lunch. Pop left 
him reading an old news- 
paper clipping about the 
family life of the Sheik. .« 

When Ducey had 
finished the clipping he 
leaned back in Pop's 
chair and blew cigarette 
smoke at the row of 
Almanach de _ Gotha’s. 
Then he grinned and 
pulling toward him a 
heap of the copy paper 


» which is everywhere in 


a news office, began to 
write in his running 
operator’s hand :— 
**Lonpon, 10, 13, 
‘* Conpress, New York. 
‘*Succush, 10-13, Sheik kid- 
napped in balloon. No details.”’ 
‘* EXCLUSIVE.”’ 
Turning the sheet over, 
Ducey pencilled: on the 
back in minute charac- 
ters, “p. u. j.,” which is 


informal code for “put up job.” Then 
he began whistling and rummaging — 
among the books until one of the yacht 
race reporters looked in and inquired if 
he wanted to go down the bay on an 
extra tug which the news association 


was sending out. 
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Half an hour later Ducey was seated 
in the prow of a tug plunging toward 
the Narrows. 
Trefoyle, his arms half out of his over- 


At the same time Pop 
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coat, was frozen in a fat curve over his 


e 
y desk. taba 
c Things were certainly doing in Suc- 

cush. A climax of some sort was to 
t be expected, but the sensational char- 

acter of it was surprising. Letting his 
. overcoat slip to the floor, he set about 
’ the launching of a story of international 
. gle affairs which, for importance, would 
, make the yacht race look like the sink- 
ing of an oyster sloop with no one on 
board. 
| The cable dispatch that was stabbed 

on the editor’s hooks ten 

minutes later, read :— 

“Succusn, Oct. 13. — The 
Sheik has been kidnapped. 
“This startling information 

‘ has been obtained by the cor- 

respondent of the Continental 

Press from a_ source which 


cannot be divulged, but which 
is of unimpeachable reliability. 
The manner of the Sheik’s 
abduction was dramatic to a 
degree only possibie in this land 
of the mysterious and the un- 
foreseen. He was spirited away 
in a balloon. Whither has not 
been learned at this writing. 
‘To those who have followed 
the trend of events in Succush, 
the instigators, if not the per- 
petrators of this extraordinary 
outrage are revealed as plainly 
as though they had proclaimed 
their design beforehand from the 
housetops. That the emis- 
saries of the Russian Govern- 
ment have been planning for a 


long time to circumvent the 
Sheik, so persistently Anglo- 


phile, is an open secret. That 
anyone should seek to remove 
him, like a stone from the high- 
way, by means as violent as they 
are foul, will fill the civilized 
world with amazement. 

“The outrageous character of 
the plot against the Sheik is the 
best evidence that its perpetra 
tors worked secure in the belief 
that their part would never be 
suspected. Its disclosure bids 
fair to precipitate a situation 
appalling to all friends of peace. 

‘* Details of the Sheik’s ab- 
duction are not available at this 





time.’’ 
When Galacar, the 
4 news manager, read the 





cablegram, he called out to the editors 
to “hustle that Succush story.” On his 
own wire it displaced the position of 
the yachts at 12.45, though they were 
bow and bow. 

The yacht race was over by three 
o'clock, and some of the western news 
that had been held up by the stream 
of nautical bulletins flowing all day 
from the East was allowed to come 
through. In the van of the western 
news was a message from Kansas City 
to Galacar: 


Frozen ina fat curve at his desk. 
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A story of international importance. 


“Opposition has not got a line of Sheik kidnap 
ping, and we have been on the street with it over 
an hour. Are you sure story is all right ?’’ 


When the Opposition is beaten you 
rejoice ; but when the Opposition stays 
beaten you get frightened. Galacar had 
a chilly feeling. He sought Trefoyle. 

Pop said that the Succush cable read 
“exclusive.” The Opposition was 
beaten to a standstill. 

Galacar answered Kansas City :— 


“The story is a beat. Hug it.’’ 


Meanwhile Washington came along 
with a story describing the reception of 
the news from Succush at the Capital. 
The Russian Embassy discredited the 
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dispatch and repudiated the suggestion 
of Russian complicity in the affair; the 
British Ambassador would not talk, but 
appeared disturbed by the news. The 
Washington correspondent wound up 
with some original speculations on the 
attitude which the United States would 
assume in the event of war between 
England and Russia. At the end of 
the dispatch he asked: “'‘Where did you 
get this story, anyway?” 

All of a sudden the air was full of 
the Sheik of Succush. 

Polite Boston telegraphed :— 


‘We should like to have some more Sheik 
Congrats on big beat.’’ 


Then Pittsburg :— 


‘*Can’t you give us details of Sheik’s abduction? 
The Opposition is beginning to steal our story.” 


Cincinnati :— 


“We ought to have London or St. Petersburg 
end of Sheik story. Opposition still guessing. 
How did we do it ?”’ 


St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Albany and even the little one-horse 
towns came along with their queries 
and remarks. To all Galacar replied 
as he had to Kansas City. 

Then brutal Chicago :— 


**Can’t you get official confirmation of Sheik 
story? Something queer looking about it.’’ 


Galacar got up. At the same instant 
an office boy let another message sail 
across the table to him. It was from 


Philadelphia :— 


“Opposition out here with denial of Sheik 
kidnapping. Prints London’ cable saying Sheik 
still in Succush and all well. Are we safe?’’ 


Galacar gained the cable room. 

“Say, Pop, look here F 

At that moment the cable wire 
operator handed in a pencilled message. 
Galacar and Trefoyle read it together: 





‘* Lonpon, 
**Conpress, New York. 
“Night extras print Washington scare story 
about kidnapping Sheik Succush balloon, What 
is it?”’ 
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“What in snakes does that mean?” 
exclaimed Pop, bending over the cable 
and stuffing his pipe with a quick finger. 

“Tt means,” said Galacar, “that you 
and I ought to be driving cabs. We've 
been planted, that’s all. Let’s see that 
Sheik cable quick.” 

Pop, near to apoplexy, tore Ducey’s 
creation from the hook. 

Galacar scanned it. “Great Snakes!” 
he cried, “Is that all there was of it? 
Where’s the form copy from the cable 
office ? ” 

Pop fumbled among the stiff, type- 
written cable forms. “H’m, funny I 
can’t find it. Don’t come and tell me 
that that story was a ‘plant,’ Bob. Why 
that story was a wonder. It’s the best 
story I have written for years. Kind 
of thing I was looking for over there, 
too. I didn’t expect the balloon busi- 
ness, but things have been going on 
so that I was ready for anything.” 

“Ducey wrote this,” commented 
Galacar who was still examining the 
sheet of paper. “I let him go at noon 
for the day.” 

“It might be,” said Pop gamely, 
“that the correspondent had to slip 
that dispatch straight through to us 
without sending it via London.” 

“It might be,” replied Galacar, “ but 
it isn’t. What does this mean?” and he 
laid the paper back upwards on the 
desk and drew a slow circle around the 
tiny “p. u. j.” 

Pop’s nose approached the circle. 
“Well I am blowed!” he said earnestly. 
“Bob, I haven’t had a game put on me 
since I killed the Prince of Wales in 
84. But that never got out of the 
office. Curse it, Bob, that story was 
too good to be a sell. If I wasn’t going 
to murder Ducey, I would like to take 
my hat off to him for inventing such 
beautiful ground-work.” 

“You see, Pop,” said Galacar, as if 
explaining something, “we are ‘it’; 
‘it’ from Boston to San Francisco. If 
we had only sent what Ducey wrote— 
this stuff, just as it is, why, we might 


‘kill’ it even now. We could say it was 
due to an error in cable or something 
like that. But your story—good graci- 
ous!—you piped it up so that we can't 
get out of it. It looked so real that it 
went clean through me, and it’s been 
on the street for hours. Now the Op- 
position is out with a denial, and they 
are hollering on the wire for their lives. 
We've got to take it back, Pop; we've 
got to eat it.” 

Galacar sat down in a chair near the 
desk and stared unseeingly at the wall 
of books. He knew what the “ break” 
meant to the Continental News Asso- 
ciation, and he knew what it meant to 
himself, too. He wished he could go 
on sitting in that chair indefinitely 
without explaining anything. 

Pop blew a succession of blue loops 





‘** Stand pat till you hear from me, 
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from his pipe 
and laid it on 
the desk. 
’ “Bob,” he 
\ \ said suddenly, 
buttoning his 
coat, “ I swear 
I can’t bear to 
see that story 
rest awhile. If 
we don’t have 


This idea 
jumped 
into my 

head, 
called in. Let her 
we've got to be ‘it’ 
to be ‘it’ right away. Please don’t 
send out a ‘kill’ now. Stand pat till 
you hear from me. I’ve got to go out 
and get a drink.” 

“Stand pat!” Soothe a host of 
scared, wild, roaring editors with gentle 
words of fiction: “ Disregard Opposi- 


tion’s denial; we stand for Sheik 
story”; “Confirmation of Sheik’s ab- 
duction delayed”; “Expect further 


news from Succush any moment”; 
“ Keep your nerve on Sheik story.” So 
ran the messages from under Galacar’s 
pencil the while he scoured his brain 
for some hint of an outlet from his 
desperate position. What could he do? 
‘What could Pop do? Galacar was sick 
of the newspaper business. He watched 
the minute hand of his watch creep 
toward five o'clock. There was still 
time to ‘kill’ the story, but to what 
good ? 

The day’s report closed in a cloud 
of despair. The shadow of the Sheik 
of Succush seemed to envelop the 
New York office of the Continental 
Press. 

There was no night service at that 
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time. When Galacar reached his desk 
the next morning he found a note from 
Ducey, which read :— 

“T guess you don’t want me any 
more. I did not think even Pop would 
bite on that yarn. That is the reason 
I put in the balloon.” 

Galacar tore up the note and read 
the morning papers. These were all 
served by the Opposition. Each of 
them devoted a column to the “absurd 
and mendacious report circulated by a 
certain press association yesterday.” 
There was a long dispatch from Suc- 
cush. It ridiculed the report of the 
Sheik’s abduction; described the exist- 
ence of a quiet state of affairs in Suc- 
cush, and devoted space to a statement 
by the Sheik’s physician to the effect 
that he had been in attendance on the 
Sheik all that day and that the latter 
had at no time left his apartments. 
Supplementing this were dispatches 
from St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris and 
London emphasising the baselessness 
of the report. The Russian Government, 
it was stated, would take measures to 
secure the punishment of the perpetra- 
tors of the “ malicious canard.” 

Galacar scratched his beard and 
squared himself to write the “crawl,” 
which would have to be communicated 
to all editors. The telegraph instru- 
ments had begun to chatter the first 
of the day’s news when the call- 
bell in the cable room 
sounded twice, and a 
moment later an office- /y/ 
boy began stabbing //4 
cable copy on the edi- 
tor’s hooks along the 
table. Galacar seized 
one of the floating 
sheets of tissue and 
spread it out in front 
of him. No cable ever 
came in so early, and 
Pop was not due in 
his room before ten 
o'clock. This is what 
Galacar read :— 
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‘ Pad ‘¢ Succusn (via courier to frontier) 
A Oct. 14.—The disclosure of the plot 
UY to abduct the Sheik, as contained in 
? the exclusive dispatches of the Con- 
tinental Press yesterday, has com- 





pelled its abandonment. The Sheik 
ig was brought back to Succush 
shortly after daylight to-day, 


entering the town by the East Gate. 
He was concealed in a market 
wagon which came from the direction 
of Orsook. The inhabitants are still 
\ \ in ignorance of the affair. 

‘‘Strenuous efforts are being 
made to suppress the matter and 
wholesale denials of the story 
have already been sent out. It has 
been announced that the Sheik is 
indisposed and confined to his apartments. His 
silence is;said to have been secured by bribery or 
intimidation, though it is also stated that he is 
still ignorant of the real character of his 
assailants. 

“ Should it prove impossible to conceal the fact 
of the Sheik’s abduction, efforts will be made to 
lay the outrage at the door of the brigands who 
some years ago attempted to kidnap the Sheik 
while he was on a hunting trip. 

‘A rigorous censorship of dispatches has been 
instituted and news sent through the regular 
channels is wantonly perverted.”’ 


Galacar read the cable through, got 
up and sat down again. Then he went 
in to Pop. 

The old man was seated with his 
heels on the desk reading the “ States- 
man’s Year Book.” He had dark 
pouches under his eyes and he looked 
remarkably seedy. 

“Do you expect 


frontier to send it.” 

“When did you think of this, Pop?” 
asked Galacar, still smiling. 

“TI thought of that,’ replied Pop, 
gravely, “about the eighth drink last 
night. The more I thought about that 
balloon story the more brilliant it 
looked, and I was durned if I would 
see a piece of work like that stepped 
on and laughed at. Then this idea 
jumped into my head. They will think 
there must be something doing and that 
somehow we are ‘on. Anyway, the 
public will be all tied up. Go ahead, 
send it out. All the Opposition can do 
is to print the diplomatic denials, and 
nobody believes those, anyhow. Be- 
sides, I’ve got the wires out of Succush 
under censor. We'll say our corre- 
spondent had to get out of Succush 
because of his fearless work.” 

Pop was on his feet in the vehemence 
of his persuasive eloquence. 

Galacar scratched his beard. “I don’t 
know that we could put ourselves in 
any more of a hole than we’re in now,” 
he said, “ besides, this is genius, and if 
you've got the genius. Pop, I’ve got 
the nerve.” 

He looked out of the window for a 
moment, and then he stuck his head 
into the main office. 

“Jump that Suc- 








me to use this?” 
asked Galacar, 
holding up the 
sheet and grinning 
at Trefoyle in spite 
of himself. 

“Well, I should 
smile!” cried Pop, 
jerking his feet off 
the desk and nearly 
upsetting himself. 
“That’s right off 
the griddle. The 
correspondent 
rushed that through 
at a triple urgent 
rate. He had to 
chase across the 
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on all wires,” he 
shouted. Then to 
the operators, 
“Break on every- 
thing you're send- 
ing!” 

The  cablegram 
from Succush, via 
the frontier, went 
east and west and 
south. Galacar 
passed the worst 
day in his news- 
paper experience. 
When Chicago in- 
quired, “What is 
this, a confidence 


| cush cable ahead 
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game?” he swore that Chicago wasn’t 
game enough to edit a religious weekly. 

In some places the editors were afraid 
to print the second Succush story. In 
others the Opposition was howling 
“fraud” until the wretched editors went 
grey-headed and babbled on the wire. 
It was nip and tuck all day whether 
the “bluff” would hold till they got 
“Good night!” But about three o'clock 
Galacar received a message from Chi- 
cago which altered his opinion of that 
editor. 

‘* One of the Opposition papers out with report 
that part of the British Channel Squadron ordered 
to Mediterranean, Printed under the caption, 
‘Was the Sheik Kidnapped?’ Can you get us 
that report?’”’ 


“ Boys,” shouted the news manager, 


“we've got ‘em going!” He ran into 
cable room. 

“Pop, you old back number,” he cried, 
‘it’s going through! Read that!” 

“Hm! Channel Squadron, eh? 
That’s only a routine Admiralty move.” 
Then Pop looked up and closed one 
eye. “But it does come in pat, don’t 
it?” he said. 

“Pat?” Galacar picked up the mes 
sage, for he meant to have it framed 
“Pop,” he said, solemnly, “ we're saved 
thanks to you and your windbag cable 
-—and the mercy of Providence.” 

Which was partly, but not entirely, 
what our correspondent at Succush said 
when he got across the frontier some 
days later disguised as a Mohammedan 
horse-trader. 


‘ 


The Wanderer at Home. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Or vore, when Mother Fate was kind, 
And I was hale and lithe of limb, 

1 was the comrade of the Wind, 
And roved God’s spacious earth with him. 


And now that Age hath chained me here 
Where dreams are like a tidal sea, 

He comes and gossips in mine ear 
With all his ancient comradery. 


He tells me how the Wye still glides 
By Tintern in its cloistral vale ; 
And how by Isis’ bowery sides 
Still pleads the leaf-hid nightingale. 


He voices the soft songs they sing 
Where Venice fronts the Adrian main, 
And the faint lyric call of spring 
Across the lone Campanian plain. 


He bids me list the Alpine horn 
From heights with spectral light ashine, 
And the young shepherd’s shout when morn 
Lifts from the blue /Egean brine. 


He iterates the pilgrims cry 
In that mysterious nomad land 

Where the Sphinx crouches deathlessly— 
Allah-il-Allah o’er the sand. 


And ere he goes his wandering way 
He breathes the fragment of a tune 

I once heard gem-bright fingers play 
Beneath a golden Shiraz moon. 


And so, though I may roam no more 
About the world from end to end, 
Yet can I touch the furthest shore 
Who have the journeying Wind for friend. 
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The Race for News. 


By Allen 


large cities of England and Scot- 

land is gathered mainly by Press 
associations, so that individual enter- 
prise on the part of a reporter is looked 
upon as almost out of place. The re- 
porter on a well-established British 
newspaper, has an easy time of it com- 
pared with his American brother. The 
American news-getter must possess the 
ingenuity of Sherlock Holmes com- 
bined with the courage of Kitchener. 
The following narratives, whose accu- 
racy may be depended upon, serve to 
show the necessity of one or other or 
both of the qualities above referred to. 


| tree news in London and the 


THE DYNAMITING OF RUSSELL SAGE. 


About two o'clock one wintry after- 
noon in December, when Wall Street 
babel echoed loudest, Russeli Sage, the 
eccentric multi-millionaire, was much 
astonished, on looking up from his desk, 
to find himself confronted by a stranger 
who had entered his private office un- 
announced. The man was thin and 
nervous, but withal so commanding in 
attitude that the door-keeper had 
credited his statement of having an 
especial appointment at that hour. 

Striding toward the desk, his eyes 
glittering with a strange wildness and 
one hand held back with aggressive 
uncertainty, the intruder demanded 
£300,000 in hard cash. The alternative, 
he assured Mr. Sage, was immediate 
death. The amazed banker knew that 
he had to deal with a desperate man ; 
he felt that the quiver of an eyelash 
might for him betoken eternity, but still 
he hesitated. The sum was large. Let 
him consider. 

Rising from his chair he stood un- 
certain what to do, while a messenger- 
boy whistled in the hallway, and a few 
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Sangree. 


errant puffs—advance-guard of a gale 
at sea—rattled the windows, and the 
boisterous shout of curbstone brokers 
reached his ear as from a distant shore. 
His face must have betrayed his inten- 
tion, for the madman suddenly drew out 
an ominous-looking parcel, flourished it 
about his head, and hurled it to the floor. 

In the ghastly explosion that followed 
Mr. Sage, strange as it may appear, 
suffered no injury, while a third person 
present, the unfortunate Laidlaw, was 
painfully hurt. As for the would-be 
murderer, he was so completely annihi- 
lated that nothing remained by which 
he might be identified. 

From a newspaper man’s view-point 
this attempt on Russell Sage’s life was 
the most important event of a year. 
It was a dire tragedy, it concerned the 
rich, and mystery swathed it in heavy 
folds.) Who was the man, and what 
were his motives? Was he, as Mr. 
Byrnes, then Chief of Police, asserted, 
one of a band of anarchists who had 
plotted to kill all the millionaires in New 
York, or simply some crazed soul with a 
“ mission ” ? 

Mr. Byrnes chose to adopt the former 
theory, and with the assistance of three 
hundred detectives he gathered in a 
houseful of suspicious characters. The 
finding of a man who declared that he 
had been asked to ally himself with 
such a plot lent colour to this impres- 
sion, and added to the consternation 
that already had its abode among 
wealthy folk. The mystery, however, 
declined to be resolved along these lines, 
and seven days elapsed only to find the 
police still groping for a clue. 

At this crisis the city editor of one of 
the largest New York dailies, perceiv- 
ing public interest to be more fervid 
than ever, called up a dozen of his 
cleverest reporters and assigned them 
to this one story. A “city” editor in 
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New York is what would be called chief 
reporter in England. The “ city” editor 
of London, is financial editor in 
America. “ Boys,” said the city editor, 
“we've got to find out who that man 
was. The editor-in-chief says it must 
be run down, and you know what that 
means. It’s an ugly story, that’s sure, 
for the police have nothing to give you ; 
but get out and hustle, and see if 
you can’t make Byrnes look cheap.” 
He then put one man in charge, out- 
lined a scheme of procedure, and the 
reporters stepped out on their difficult 
assignment. 

Among the number was a young man 
named Isaac D. White, who particularly 
wished to succeed, because he had 
already earned some reputation for 
analytic ability and close observation. 
White appreciated, what every reporter 
soon learns, that a good mystery-story 
takes precedence over any other in a 
newspaper, because increased sales are 
invariably registered in the business 
office while the perpetrator of a cele- 
brated tragedy is still unknown. It is 
the sort of thing that appeals to the 
public, and the journal merely reflects 
the universal craving for enlightenment. 

Such a story, too, is the most difficult 
to unravel, because persons to whom 
any revelation may be undesirable are 
certain to place obstacles in the way of 
investigation ; and the only aid that a 
newspaper man might expect—that of 
the police—is oftentimes withheld from 
motives of jealousy or indifference. The 
reporter, therefore, must depend largely 
on his own resources, and the one who 
succeeds is reckoned valuable to any 
newspaper. His reward for merit by an 
outsider would be considered ridicul- 
ously inadequate, consisting, as it does 
usually, in a gruff acknowledgement 
from the city editor that he wrote “a 
good story.” But that to a reporter is 
worth any trouble, even worth risking 
his life if necessary. 

White first visited the wrecked apart- 
ment, which he found a mass of dédris, 


with one end entirely blown away. No 
vestige of a clue appeared until, after 
one hour’s tireless scrutiny, the reporter 
discovered two links of the dead man’s 
watch-chain embedded in the wall. No- 
thing else was to be had, and tucking 
the links in his pocket he went to the 
morgue and deposited them with the 
other remnants. These were limited to 
a piece of black diagonal coat, portions 
of underclothng, and a charred button, 
about which were collected some re- 
porters and detectives, arguing on the 
impossibility of identification with such 
meagre material. 

On looking over the articles a second 
time, White discerned something on the 
back of the button that urged him to 
make a more rigid examination. His 
heart beat wildly when the scraping 
with a knife revealed the name of a 
Boston clothier, a clue that had escaped 
every other eye. Fearful lest he attracted 
attention, he did not trust to jotting the 
name down, but, with the words seared 
on his memory, replaced the button and 
made some irrelevant remarks to avert 
suspicion. Once out of the building he 
sped away, trembling with excitement. 

Now had this reporter been a novice 
he might, on arriving at the office, have 
cast himself upon the editor’s neck from 
pure joy. But the seasoned man makes 
no such mistake. While working for a 
newspaper one should contain himself 
in the most dramatic circumstances. 
White only had to mention his clue to 
acquaint the city editor with its signifi- 
cance, but the editor also, being trained 
in the same school, made no demonstra- 
tion. What he did was to take out his 
watch, glance quickly at a time-table, 
and turn in his chair to remark shortly: 

“Next train leaves for Boston in 
forty minutes. Go and get that cloth 
and the button without fail, take ’em 
along with you, and—have your copy in 
early!” 

Upon that the editor turned away 
wearily, vexed, to all appearances, at 
being disturbed. In reality his mind 
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dilated with hope; he could think of 
nothing else. And the reporter! He 
reeled with the breath of life; but he 
knew his business. 

In Boston White pounced on a direc- 
tory, found his clothing-store in Milk 
Street, and was assured there by the 
manager that the button had been at- 
tached to one of their suits. A clerk 
soon dragged from the top shelf a roll 
of cloth whose texture corresponded 
with that of the fragment, and the cutter 
now came forward to identify the work- 
manship. “The shoulder,” said he, “ is 
the most difficult part to fit, and the 
arrangement of the seams complicated. 
Every cutter has his own particular 
style, and that’s a sample of mine.” 
White now felt so certain of success 
that when the name of Henry L. Nor- 
cross, a note broker in an adjacent 
street, appeared on the books as pur- 
chaser of the only suit made from that 
roll, he telegraphed to his paper: 

“T have the man. Reserve three 
columns for the article.” 

And he was right. In a few hours he 
had found the dead man’s family and 
positively identified him, after a heart- 
rending scene with his mother, who then 
learned her son’s fate for the first time. 

Next morning Simla and Buenos 
Ayres knew that Henry L. Norcross, a 
man born of humble parents, discon- 
tented with his station in life, and 
rendered desperate by reading books on 
socialism, was he who had attempted the 
murder of Russell Sage. But only two 
persons knew that a New York reporter 
with the aid of a single button had saved 
Norcross from a nameless grave, and 
solved a mystery for the whole world. 

On the following day White was busy 
reporting an elopement. 


THE SToRY OF “NERO,” THE GREAT 
NUBIAN LION. 


Newspaper men, from deep experi- 
ence, have come to believe that every- 


body, at some time or other, enjoys 
seeing his name in print. This may be 
unjust to a few, but their modesty is, 
on the other hand, easily counter- 
balanced by the obtrusiveness of the 
many. To be hoodwinked into publish- 
ing an advertising article for a person 
or an institution is the constant dread of 
reporter and editor. Accordingly, when 
the story of an actress stopping a run- 
away team, or a politician saving life 
at a fire is laid on the city desk for 
dissection, a frown is apt to appear on 
the editor’s brow, and the copy-readers 
leer with suspicion. In spite of long 
experience and utmost vigilance, how- 
ever, some enterprising press-agent 
(always himself an ex-reporter) will con- 
trive a scheme so brilliantly original as 
to dupe his wary adversaries. 

About nine o’clock one morning some 
time ago news came to the editorial 
rooms from Police Headquarters that 
the reserves in four precincts had been 
called out to subdue a vicious lion, which 
had broken loose in Twenty-sixth Street 
near Lexington Avenue, killed his 
trainer, and was now devouring this un- 
fortunate man. 

The city editors sniffed a bit. But 
they could not overlook such a startling 
incident, and only cautioned the re- 
perters to investigate narrowly. First 
to reach the spot was the late William 
B. Tuttle, one of the ablest writers and 
most astute reporters who ever served 
on a metropolitan daily. Tuttle found 
the neighbourhood packed with a crowd 
of 5,000 people, who were so completely 
panic-stricken that it was impossible to 
elicit any sensible information. The 
only answer to all his questions was a 
succession of horrific roars that came 
from a stable, where “ Nero” was pre- 
sumably tearing fresh victims limb from 
limb. With each roar the mob shouted 
and screamed, as it tugged now this 
way, now that, while women fainted and 
children were being trampled under 
foot. Some struggled to advance, others 
to retreat, and all the time hundreds 
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more were hurrying to augment the 
crowd. Spurred on by competition and 
the thrilling situation, Tuttle, with the 
greatest difficulty, wormed his way out 
to a telephone, and called up the office, 
described his predicament. “Is it or is 
it not a ‘sell’?” demanded the city 
editor eagerly. “Nobody knows,” 
shouted back the reporter. “The 
crowd's so terrific that I can’t see the 
lion, only hear his roars. Certainly 
sounds like the real thing.” “Well!” 
exclaimed the city editor angrily, “ you 
get into that stable instantly, d’ye hear? 
But wait; tell us what you have now 
before you go, and then hurry back for 
more. Hire some one to hold this 
‘phone, and don’t lose any time. We've 
got an extra on the street already.” 

With the aid of a fire-badge Tuttle 
now succeeded in penetrating the police 
lines directly in front of the stable, 
whence came roars of increasing vigour. 
Suddenly there burst from the door a 
man bespattered with blood, his clothes 
in shreds, and his features convulsed 
with fright. In his hand he bore a pitch- 
fork dripping with blood. “Lion’s eat- 
ing up all the horses now,” he gasped. 
“ But we're using the irons on him, and 
‘ll soon have him quiet. No, no, keep 
back, for God’s sake! If he sees you 
we won't be able to hold him!” 

Tuttle and the other reporters waited 
to hear no more, but clinging to the 
nearest telephones sent down graphic 
accounts of the tragedy, while artists 
rushed back to the newspaper offices 
making their sketches en route. The 
furor maintained itself unabated for 
nearly an hour, policemen and keepers 
preventing any one from endangering 
his life by approach. It was not until 
every evening paper had scattered two- 
column stories all over New York and 
started them out to the provinces that 
a morning newspaper man eluded the 
pickets and peeped through the cracks. 
What he saw was a miserable old lion, 
half dead with age, rolling on the floor 
in agony as red-hot irons pricked him 





on every side. Close by lay a dead 
horse, whose blood had supplied realism 
to the humbug. People wondered, next 
day, why the morning papers told 
nothing about “Nero,” the ferocious 
lion, that had killed his keeper and 
terrorised half a city. 


FROM BOSTON TO NEW YORK, VIA 
LONDON. 


Events in the newspaper world crowd 
upon one another like battalions of 
military in an endless charge. Almost 
in every happening there lurks an op- 
portunity. It may go by on tiptoe or 
with a crash and a rumble, always in a 
fraction of time. But Occasion in this 
business, as in any other, hath all the 
hair on her forehead, and one must 
catch her as she approaches, or miss 
entirely. The reporter who recognises 
this once or twice may be advanced in 
rank and salary ; those who consistently 
recognise it become eminent. 

Big opportunities present themselves 
more often to editors because they un- 
derstand better than reporters what 
comports with a paper’s policy, can set 
a commercial value on news, and tell 
whether a £1,000 cable toll is likely to 
compensate itself in an added circula- 
tion. The American editor, determined 
on a news-gathering project, is not 
easily baulked. Once when a spring 
blizzard made impossible all communica- 
tion with Boston, and an event of 
national importance was happening in 
that city, Chester A. Lord had his 
London correspondent tell the story by 
cabling from Boston to England, and 
then wiring it back to New York. It 
cost a pretty penny for cable-tolls, but 
his paper next day was the only New 
York sheet that printed any news from 
Boston. 


THE NEWS OF THE SINKING OF THE 
“ VICTORIA.” 


One of the best illustrations of per- 
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sistency in news gathering was that 
afforded by David Graham Phillips 
when he secured an exclusive account 
of the sinking of H.MLS. “ Victoria” by 
her fellow-battleship the “ Camper- 
down” in the Mediterranean. Phillips 
was a London correspondent when a 
despatch arrived telling of the most de- 
plorable tragedy that ever happened to 
an English man-of-war in times of 
peace, and he expected that the London 
papers would have a full account, from 
which he could get a story for his own 
paper. All they printed, however, was 
the bare announcement of the disaster, 
and Phillips then endeavoured to find 
a correspondent somewhere near where 
the British squadron had been manceu- 
vering who would furnish him with the 
details. 

“It’s useless to try.” the English 
editors informed him. “There’s no 
correspondent in the vicinity, and even 
if there were, he could not help us, 
because the nearest cable station is fifty 
miles away. Better wait till the Foreign 
Office gives it to us.” But Phillips was 
not willing to wait. He roused the cable 
managers to activity, and gained their 
permission to wire a cable operator on 
the Barbary coast, whose station was 
nearest the scene of disaster, and ask 
him for news. But the operator replied 
that he had none. Two days had now 
passed, and London papers were still 
without any supplement to the original 
brief message. New York was query- 
ing madly, so Phillips again wired the 
operator, and offered him £100 to visit 
the squadron and send a story. But the 
reply came back: “Send money first ; 
have none to hire a boat.” The cable 
management now fairly jeered at the 
reporter, and assured him that he was 
making a fool of himself. “ The opera- 
tor is a foreigner,” they said. “ Pro- 
bably he cannot read or write English, 
and you won't be able to make out the 
message if he ever does send one.” 

On the third day, there being still no 
news, Phillips found a bank that would 
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send a cable-draft to this out-of-the-way 
spot, and on the fourth day there arrived 
a column story, giving an account of the 
“Victoria” disaster, that was remark- 
able for its accuracy and _ graphic 
description, even though badly spelled. 
When published in the correspondent’s 
New York paper the same day, and 
cabled back to London, the narrative 
was condemned as wholly imaginary. Not 
until shown the original despatch would 
London editors admit they had been 
badly beaten by their enterprising 
contemporary. 


REPORTERS ON A “QUARANTINE” 
TUG. 


To make use of these opportunities 
frequently requires of the reporter a 
courage that might be construed as 
melodramatic. It is courage, neverthe- 
less, and newspaper men accept ventures 
every day that would appal the layman. 
The reporter looks upon them as part 
of his prescribed duties. On one occa- 
sion a company of reporters hired a tug 
and went down New York Bay to meet 
a German steamer that had picked up 
the crew of a wrecked man-of-war. It 
was bitter-cold and nearly midnight, so 
that if the morning papers were to have 
the story the steamer must be boarded 
immediately. But the quarantine laws 
forbade any one to step on the deck of 
an incoming vessel until the doctors had 
passed her health papers. Knowing this, 
the newspaper men decided to take a 
long chance. Representing their vessel 
as the quarantine tug, they hailed the 
steamer, ran alongside, and scrambled 
on board. There were about a dozen of 
them, and the German skipper eyed 
them very closely, but was deceived for 
a time by the acting of one reporter, 
who knew the mannerisms of a port 
doctor. When the captain saw the re- 
porters hurrying about and getting 
news, however, and then sitting down to 
write their stories, his eyes burned with 
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wrath. Calling the watch, he arrested 
the entire party. “ You're not doctors 
at all,” he exclaimed. “ You're nothing 
but reporters, and I'll tell you what I'll 
do. By heavens, I'll put the whole lot 
of you in irons! ” 

The newspaper men were not much 
worried about that, but they were bit- 
terly disappointed not to get their 
stories in after such a successful ruse. 
They looked at each other in silence. 
The captain was still raging up and 
down the deck, denouncing the profes- 
sion and the American people in 
general, while the rescued officers 
looked on in amusement. 

Taking advantage of the skipper’s 
distraction, one reporter signalled that 
he had a scheme to reach the tug. The 
others cautiously, and one at a time, 
passed him their manuscripts. Stuffing 
them into his pocket, and buttoning up 
his coat, this man made one dash for 
the ship’s side, leaped into the sea, 
swam to the tug, and, amidst the cheers 
of his friends, steamed up to the Battery. 
Every manuscript reached its destina- 
tion, and the morning papers had the 
news. 


NEWSPAPER MEN AS REFORMERS. 


For downright pluck, the exploit of 
Morrill Goddard has rarely been 
equalled. Mr. Goddard, still an editor, 
had just been promoted from reporter 
to city editor. While busily employed 
in arranging assignments one day, an 
office boy, eyes big and face blanched, 
slipped in to whisper something to him. 
The city editor stepped out to the 
waiting-room. There he found a man 
who had apparently been just redeemed 
from the grave, so vitally impoverished 
and haggard did he look. 

“T’ve escaped from North Brother 
Island,” said he, “and I’m going to pass 
in my checks, but before I die I’d like 
to see some paper show up that charnel- 
house just to get even.” And he recited 
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hysterically the abuses that he and his 
fellow-patients had suffered. 

“What's the matter with you?” de- 
manded Goddard. 

“T’ve got scarlet fever,” said the other, 
faintly ; “ and—and ”—as he sank down 
—“I think—you'd better send for an 
ambulance.” 

Now the very name of North Brother 
Island awakens dread ‘in the soul of a 
New Yorker. It is a little barren spot 
in Long Island Sound, where are 
marooned the victims of nearly every 
known malignantly contagious disease. 
The atmosphere thereabout reeks with 
myriad germs of leprosy, small-pox, 
cholera, and typhoid, scarlet, and yellow 
fevers. Boats land there but to take 
over food and medicines, while Health 
Department officials visit it only when 
actually compelled. To remain there 
any length of time is simply suicide. 
Accordingly, when Goddard announced 
his intention of landing on the island 
to investigate the charges he had just 
heard, a shudder of repulsion passed from 
desk to desk. Calling the whole staff 
before him, he outlined the proposition, 
pointed out its perils, and asked for one 
man to accompany him. When every 
one had declined the risk, the very 
youngest reporter, a lad who had but 
recently arrived from the West, stepped 
forward and said he was willing to take 
a chance. 

At midnight of the same day the two 
men arrived at a gloomy little boat- 
house on the northern shore of Long 
Island Sound. They found there a 
white-painted rowboat owned by the 
city, and guarded by a sleepy Charon, 
who angrily refused to enter into the 
scheme. He was surly to all blandish- 
ments, until Goddard passed him the 
equivalent of two pounds, with instruc- 
tions to lose himself for a few hours. 
The ferryman leered a farewell, and 
cheeringly asked if they had a few last 
words to say. 

Far below they could hear the roar of 
surf in the narrow channel of Hell Gate, 
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and in the blackness to the north the 
danger signal in Stamford Light flashed 
intermittently like an evil eye. The 
wind was steadily rising and anon sent 
petulant seas over the gunwale. The 
reporters pulled till their arms stiffened 
in the sockets, and Goddard asked his 
friend if he wanted to turn back. But 
the youngster was game. “ No,” said he 
stoutly. 

They finally rowed in the lee of the 
pest-island that lay before them, damp, 
swampy, and forbidding, and pulling the 
prow of the boat on the rocks, dropped 
to their knees. North Brother Island 
was to them less known than Borneo, 
and they were ignorant of the lay of 
the land or whether pickets might 
challenge them. If caught, no sympathy 
was to be expected from any quarter, 
and detention on the island was a cer- 
tainty. With the conditions they soon 
discovered residence there with the 
keepers’ hostility would have meant 
death. 

For a long distance the newspaper 
men crawled through swamps and rushes 
on hands and knees, until they sighted 
a tent, lighted feebly by a single lamp. 
Peeping in, they saw four Chinese lepers 
who seemed to be in the last stages of 
disease. No guards sounding a tocsin, 
they entered and talked with the lepers, 
who said that the attendants had not 
been near them for several weeks, and 
that they ate only what they could se- 
cure by stealth. The victims of various 
diseases, they said, were not kept in 
different quarters, but all mingled 
together. 

Goddard saw then that he had a 
bigger story than he expected. Stimu- 
lated to further zeal, he proceeded to 
enter every tent and shanty that he 


@ could find. He next got into a den of 


small-pox, where the situation was truly 
unendurable. Men were crying for water 
and begging for a doctor, but neither 
nurse nor physician heeded the appeals, 
for all were snugly housed elsewhere. 
The reporters attended to immediate 
requests, gave to some, water, others 
medicine, copied the written instructions 
that were being violated without ex- 
ception, and went on to the fever wards. 
Here they discovered typhoid, yellow, 
and scarlet-fever victims all huddled 
together, and in some rooms a small-pox 
invalid and an occasional leper would 
be sitting about the fire in mutual 
misery. It was evident then, as the 
investigation afterwards proved, that a 
man might go to North Brother Island 
with scarlet-fever, and be cured, only to 
die from some other contagious disease. 
Goddard carefully investigated the en- 
tire place. Then, when the approach of 
daylight multiplied the chances of de- 
tection, he once more visited the atten- 
dants’ home, found them all soundly 
sleeping, and turned shoreward. 

The tide in the meantime, however, 
had risen, and was running so strong 
that the two reporters, worn out with 
previous exertions, could not pull 
against it. They were unable, much as 
they desired, to emerge from the en- 
circling malignance, and had about 
given themselves up for lost when the 
boat set in a current which swept toward 
the New York shore. They made land 
about 10 a.m., and tying up the city 
boat—for which a hue and cry had 
meanwhile gone up—hastily returned to 
the office. Their exploit and statements 
were not credited by the city until both 
reporters had made affidavits before the 
court. Inquiries and investigations then 
followed, which led to the entire renova- 
tion of North Brother Island. 
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EMILE ZOLA. 


This photograph was taken in Zola’s English garden by Victor 

Vizetelly, son of Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, Zola’s translator and 

biographer, and is published by kind permission of Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. 
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Zola and the Humbert Case. 


I—THE PRINCE OF FINANCIERS. 


Although the late Emile Zola was not aware of the fact at the time he wrote 
the book, the beginning of the Humbert Affair was the foundation of his great 
novel “ Money.” The climax of the story is the smashing of the Universal Bank of 
Paris told in the chapter entitled “The Battle of Millions.” Zola did not know 
that the bank was ruined by the arrest of its founder at a critical moment, and 
that this arrest was caused by Gustave Humbert, Minister of Justice, for a bribe 
of £20,000, which sum enabled the minister to pay the debt of a paltry thousand 
pounds owed by his daughter-in-law Thérése, a supposedly simple country girl 
from the South of France. If this had been known to Zola, “Money” might 
have been even more dramatic than it is. This no-account common-place girl 
spread ruin and desolation over France. Rarely have such dire results followed 
so insignificant a course. It has been taken for granted that the Rothschilds 
were determined to sweep away an opposition that was becoming powerful. 
Whether such a statement is true or not, M. Zola made this determination the 
keynote of his novel. Here follows his description of the personality, home and 
ofhce of Gundermann, whom Zola’s able translator Ernest A. Vizetelly in a 
footnote identifies as “ The late Baron James de R.” Saccard who visits the 
Baron is M. Bontoux who afterwards founded the Union Générale, and was 


arrested by the orders of Gustave Humbert. 


These extracts are published by 


permission of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, who issue all of Zola’s works. 


“Gundermann occupied an immense 
mansion in the Rue de Provence just 
large enough for his innumerable family. 
He had five daughters and four sons, of 
whom three daughters and three sons 
were married, and these had already 
given him fourteen grandchildren. At 
the evening meal, when all were 
gathered together, there were, counting 
his wife and himself, thirty-one at table. 
And, excepting two of his sons-in-law, 
who did not live in the house, all had 
their apartments there, in the left and 
right wings facing the garden; for the 
central block was entirely occupied by 
the spacious banking offices. In less 
than a century a monstrous fortune of 
forty millions sterling had been amassed 
by this one family, thanks partly to 
thrift, and partly to fortunate combina- 
tions of circumstances. This wealth 
seemed a sort of predestination, which 
keen intelligence, persistent labour, 
prudent and invincible effort—continu- 
ally directed to the same end—had 
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largely assisted. Every river of gold 
now flowed into that sea; other millions 
were absorbed by those which Gunder- 
mann already possessed; it was a 
swallowing-up of the public wealth by 
the ever-increasing wealth of a single 
individual; and Gundermann was the 
true master, the omnipotent king, feared 
and obeyed by Paris and by the world. 

“ As Saccard ascended the broad stone 
stairway, the steps of which were worn 
by the continual ascent and descent of 
scores of feet—more worn indeed than 
the thresholds of many old churches— 
he felt inextinguishable hatred for this 
man rising within him. 

“When after climbing the stairs, he 
was on the point of entering the spacious 
ante-room, he felt an inclination to turn 
back, for he saw that it was full of 
remisters (a person who brings business 
to a broker, and gets a remise or com- 
mission) and other applicants, a tumul- 
tuous swarming crowd of men and 
women. The remisiers especially were 
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struggling for first place, in the impro- 
bable hope of carrying off an order; 
for the great banker had his own 
agents ; but it was already an honour, a 
recommendation, even to be received by 
him, and each of them wished to be able 
to boast of it. Accordingly the ‘ waits’ 
were never long, the two office at- 
tendants had little else to do than to 
organise the procession—a continuous 
procession it was, a real gallop through 
the swinging doors. And thus, in 
spite of the crowd, Saccard was 
almost immediately admitted with the 
stream. 

“Gundermann’s private office was a 
vast apartment, of which he simply oc- 
cupied a little corner at the farther end, 
near the last window. Seated at a simple 
mahogany writing table, he was so 
placed as to turn his back to the light, 
his face remaining completely in the 
shade. Up at five o'clock every morning, 
he was at work when Paris was still 
asleep; and when at about nine the 
scramble of applicants began, rushing 
past him at a gallop, his day’s work was 
already done. In the middle of the 
office, and at larger tables, stood two 
of his sons, and one of his sons-in-law 
who assisted him, rarely sitting down, 
but moving about hither and thither 
amid a world of clerks. All this, how- 
ever, was the inner working of the 
establishment. The crowd from the 
street went straight across the room to 
him, the master, seated in his modest 
corner, as for hours and hours he held 
this open reception with an impassive 
gloomy air, often contenting himself 
with a mere sign, and only now and 
again speaking a word when he wished 
to appear particularly amiable. 

“ As soon as he perceived Saccard, a 
faint, somewhat sarcastic smile lighted 
up his face. 

“* Ah! so it’s you, my friend,’ he said. 
‘Be seated a moment, if you have any- 
thing to say to me. I will be at your 
disposal directly.’ 

“Then he pretended to forget him. 


Saccard, however, was not impatient, 
for he felt interested in the procession 
of remisters, who, at each other's heels, 
entered the room with the same pro- 
found bow, drawing from their irre- 
proachable frock coats the same little 
cards setting forth the same Bourse 
quotations, which they presented to the 
banker with the same suppliant and re- 
spectful gestures. Ten of them, twenty 
of them, passed by; the banker each 
time took the list, glanced at it and then 
returned it; and nothing equalled the 
patience he displayed beneath this 
avalanche of offers, unless indeed it 
were his absolute indifference. 

“ Saccard meantime was asking himself 
what interest Gundermann could have 
in receiving all these people. Evidently 
he had a special power of isolating him- 
self; he remained absorbed, continued 
thinking. Moreover, in all this there 
must be some question of discipline, a 
habit of passing the market in review 
every morning, which invariably con- 
duced to some little profit or other. In 
a greedy fashion Gundermann deducted 
eighty francs from the amount claimed 
by some jobber to whom he had given 
an order the day before, and who, it 
should be said, was certainly robbing 
him. Then a dealer in curiosities ar- 
rived, bringing an enamelled gold box 
of the last century, which had been 
considerably restored, a trick which the 
banker immediately scented. Next 
came two ladies, an old one with the 
beak of a night-bird, and a young one, 
a very beautiful brunette; they wished 
to show him at their house a Louis XV. 
commode, which he promptly refused to 
go and see. Then came a jeweller with 
some rubies, a couple of inventors, some 
Englishmen, Germans, and _ Italians, 
folks of both sexes and every language. 
And meantime the procession of 7e- 
misiers went on just the same, between 
the other visits, endless to all appear- 
ance, with an incessant repetition of one 
and the same gesture—the mechanical 
presentation of the list; while, as the 
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hour for the opening of the Bourse ap- 
proached, the clerks crossed the room 
in greater numbers than ever, bringing 
telegrams, or coming to ask for signa- 
tures. 

“ But the tumult reached a climax when 
a little boy of five or six, riding astride 
a stick, burst into the office, playing a 
trumpet and followed by two other 
children—little girls, one three years old, 
and the other eight—who besieged their 
grandfather's arm-chair, tugged at his 
arms, and hung upon his neck; to all 
which he placidly submitted, kissing 
them with all the Jewish passion for 
one’s offspring—the numerous progeny 
which yields strength, and which one 
defends. 

“ Suddenly, however, he seemed to re- 
member Saccard: ‘ Ah! my good friend, 
you must excuse me; you see that I 
haven't a minute to myself. Come now, 
explain your business to me.’ 

“ And he was beginning to listen to 
him, when an employee, who had intro- 
duced a tall, fair gentleman, came to 


whisper a name in his ear. He rose 
promptly, yet without haste, and went 
to confer with the gentleman in ques- 
tion at another window, while one of his 
sons continued receiving the remisters 
and coudissiers in his stead. 

“In spite of his secret irritation, Sac- 
card was beginning to experience a 
feeling of respect. In the tall, fair 
gentleman he had recognised the am- 
bassador of one of the Great Powers, 
full of arrogance at the Tuileries, but 
here standing with his head slightly in- 
clined, smiling like one who solicits 
some favour. At other times officials 
of high rank in the public service, the 
Emperor’s ministers themselves, would 
be received standing in this way, in this 
room as public as a square, and resound- 
ing with the noisy mirth of children. 
And here was affirmed the universal 
sovereignty of this man, who had his 
own ambassadors in every court of the 
world, his consuls in every province, his 
agents in every city, and his vessels on 
every sea.” 


Il—THE TITLED TRAITOR. 


Saccard failed to interest Gundermann in his scheme of the new bank and 
he retired hating the wealthy Jew more than ever. However, he succeeded in 


bringing in others, and the Universal became a great success. 


Meanwhile 


Gundermann was watching its progress quietly, saying nothing and biding his 
time. The stock of the bank rose until the price was inflated beyond all reason, 
as described in the IDLER for October. Then Gundermann, through his army of 
agents, began to sell shares of the Universal, hoping to break the price of the 
stock and precipitate an avalanche that would overwhelm his rival. The first 
day’s battle went against him. At the closing of the Bourse the stock of the 
Universal was higher than at the opening. Gundermann was a heavy loser by 
his onslaught, while Saccard seemed master of the field. Would the fight be 
continued next day? That question was settled by the inevitable woman in the 
case, who turned traitor, but made nothing by her treachery. The impassive 
Gundermann acted on her information but refused to pay for it. Baroness 
Sandorff had made much money speculating on the tips given by her friend 
Saccard. She knew the situation from the inside. 


“However, after the settlement of upon her, and at last she went to con- 
January 15th, in which she had lost ten sult Jantrou about it. 
thousand francs, the Baroness began to “* Well, the latter answered, ‘I be- 
nurse a project of treachery. It grew lieve that you are right; it is time to 
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pass over to Gundermann. So go and 
see him, and tell him of the matter, 
since he promised that, on the day when 
you should bring him some _ good 
counsel, he would give you some in 
exchange.’ 

“On the morning when the Baroness 
presented herself in the Rue de Pro- 
vence, Gundermann was as surly as a 
bear. Only the day before Universals 
had gone up again. Would he never 
end, then, with that voracious beast, 
which had devoured so much of his gold 
and so obstinately clung to life? That 
wretched Bank was capable of recover- 
ing its position, and its shares would 
perhaps be on the rise again at the end 
of the month. He growled at himself 
for having entered upon this disastrous 
rivalry, when perhaps he would have 
done better to have taken a share in the 
new establishment at the start. Shaken 
in his ordinary tactics, losing his faith 
in the inevitable triumph of logic, he 
would at that moment have resigned 
himself to a retreat, if he could have 
effected it without loss. So he was in 
a rage, and that morning the doors of 
his spacious office kept slamming, all 
his employees trembled, and he received 
the remisiers so brutally that their 
customary procession was turned into a 
galloping rout. 

“*Ah! it is you!’ he said to the 
Baroness, without any pretence at polite- 
ness. ‘I have no time to lose with 
women to-day.’ 

“She was so disconcerted that she 
dropped all the preliminaries which she 
had devised, and then and there blurted 
out the news she had to impart. ‘And 
if I could prove to you,’ she said, ‘ that 
the Universal is at the end of its cash, 
after all the large purchases which it 
has made, and that it is reduced to the 
point of getting paper discounted abroad 
in order to continue the campaign ?’ 

“The Jew had suppressed a start of 
joy. His eyes remained lifeless, and he 
answered in the same grumbling voice: 
‘It isn’t true.’ 
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““What! not true? Why, I have 
heard it with my own ears, seen it with 
my own eyes.’ 

“ And she sought to convince him by 
explaining that she had held in her 
hands the notes signed by men of straw. 
She named the latter, and also gave 
the names of the bankers who had dis- 
counted the paper at Vienna, Frankfort, 
and Berlin. His correspondents could 
enlighten him ; he would see that it was 
no mere gossip which she was retailing. 
And she further asserted that the Bank 
had been buying and buying on its own 
account, for the sole purpose of keeping 
up the rise, and that two hundred 
millions of francs had already been 
swallowed up. 

“Whilst he listened to her with his 
dismal air Gundermann was already 
planning his campaign of the morrow, 
so quick at all mental work that in a few 
seconds he had distributed his orders 
and determined upon the amounts. He 
was now certain of victory, for he well 
knew from what miry depths this in- 
formation had come to him, and felt 
full of contempt for Saccard, who was 
so stupid as to trust a woman and allow 
himself to be sold. 

“When she had finished, he raised his 
head, and, looking at her out of his 
large dim eyes, exclaimed: ‘Well, why 
should I be interested in what you say? 
How does it concern me?’ 

“She was profoundly astonished, so 
unconcerned and calm did he appear. 
‘ But,’ said she, ‘it seems to me that 
your position as a “ bear” , 

““T! Who told you that I was a 
“bear”? I never go to the Bourse; I 
never speculate. All this is a matter of 
indifference to me.’ 

“And there was such an innocent 
ring in his voice that the Baroness, 
doubting and frightened, would in the 
end have believed him but for certain 
inflections of too bantering a naiveté. 
He was evidently laughing at her, in his 
absolute disdain for woman. 

“*So, my good friend,’ he added, ‘as 
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I am very busy, if you have nothing 
more interesting to say to me , 

“He was evidently about to dismiss 
her ; and she in her fury sought to rebel. 
‘T have had confidence in you,’ she said. 
‘I spoke first. It is a real trap. You 
promised me that, if I should be useful 
to you, you would be useful to me, and 
give me some good advice——' 





“Rising from his chair, he inter- 
rupted her. He, who never laughed, gave 
a slight chuckle, so amusing did he find 
it to dupe a young and pretty woman in 
this brutal way. ‘Good advice! Why, I 
do not refuse it, my good friend ; listen 
to me. Don’t gamble, don’t ever gamble. 
It will spoil your face; a woman who 
gambles is not at all nice.’” 


II.—A REVERSED WATERLOO. 


The Baroness had told the truth to Gundermann when she said that the 
ready money of the Universal was gone, and Saccard faced the fray of the second 
day with the knowledge that he must now depend on outside reinforcements 
to sustain the price of the stock. He had promises in plenty, and if everyone had 
kept his word Saccard would have been again victorious. But a vague fear had 
spread abroad during the night. The rats began deserting the ship in the 
morning. In the fierce battle during which the stock was being pounded down 
by the weight of the Gundermann battalions, Saccard watched the clock and 
hoped that night or Blucher would come. Blucher, indeed, came but it was to 
fight on the side of the Napoleon of finance. Daigremont, one of the directors 
of the Universal, and a large shareholder, the man who was to have been 
Blucher to Saccard’s Wellington, began selling instead of buying as he had 
sworn to do. Then everyone sought cover and Saccard stood alone. 


“During the last half-hour, came the 
smash-up, the rout growing worse and 
worse, carrying the mob away in a dis- 
orderly gallop. After extreme confi- 
dence, blind infatuation, came the re- 
action of fear, and one and all rushed 
forward to sell, if there was still time. 
A perfect hail of orders to sell fell upon 
the corbeil/e (the authorised stock- 
brokers): there was nothing to be seen 
but a rain of fiches (cards on which 
stockbrokers write the orders of their 
customers); and the enormous parcels 
of shares, thus imprudently thrown upon 
the market, accelerated the decline, 


. turned it into a veritable collapse. The 


quotations, from fall to fall, dropped to 
one thousand five hundred, one thousand 
two hundred, nine hundred francs. 
There were no more buyers ; none were 
left standing; the ground was strewn 
with corpses. Above the dark swarming 


of frock-coats, the three quoters looked. 


like clerks registering deaths. By a 


singular effect of the blast of disaster 
which swept through the hall, the agita- 
tion congealed there as it were, the 
uproar died away as in the stupor of a 
great catastrophe. A frightful silence 
prevailed when, after the stroke of the 
closing bell, the final quotation of eight 
hundred and thirty francs became known. 
And meantime the obstinate rain still 
streamed upon the windows, through 
which only a doubtful twilight filtered. 
What with the dripping of the um- 
brellas and the tramping of the crowd, 
the hall had become a cloaca, muddy 
like an ill-kept stable, and littered with 
all sorts of torn papers; while in the 
corbeille shone the variegated fiches, 
green, red, and blue, scattered there by 


the handful, and so abundant that 
afternoon that the vast basin over- 
flowed. 


“In the hall the panic had specially 
raged around Saccard ; it was there that 
the war had made its ravages. At the 
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first moment he had not understood 
what was happening; then, bravely 
facing the peril, he had beheld the rout. 
What was that noise? Was it not Dai- 
gremont’s troops arriving? Then, when 
he had heard the quotations collapse, 
though he failed to comprehend the 
cause of the disaster, he stiffened himself 
up, in order to die standing. An icy 
chill rose from the ground to his skull ; 
he had a feeling that the irreparable was 
taking place—this was his defeat for 
ever; but base regret for money, wrath 
for lost enjoyment, did not enter into 
his grief; his heart simply bled with 
humiliation at the thought that he was 
conquered, and that this was the splen- 
did, absolute victory of Gundermann, 
the victory which once more consoli- 
dated the omnipotence of that king of 
gold. At that moment Saccard was 
really superb, with his slight figure erect 
as though braving destiny, his eyes 


never blinking, his face stubbornly set 
as he stood there alone with the flood 
of despair and resentment, which he 
already felt rising against him. The 
entire hall seethed and surged towards 
his pillar; fists were clenched, mouths 
stammered evil words, yet he retained 
upon his lips an unconscious smile, which 
might have been taken for a challenge. 

“Then, with a firm step, Saccard 
walked away, bearing himself erect by 
an extraordinary effort of will. His 
whole being seemed empty to him, how- 
ever; his senses were blunted, so to 
say; he no longer felt the flagstones, 
but thought he was walking on a soft 
woollen carpet. Similarly, a mist ob- 
scured his eyes, and a buzzing filled his 
ears. He no longer recognised people 
as he left the Bourse and descended the 
steps; it seemed to him that he was 
surrounded by floating phantoms, vague 
forms, dying sounds.” 


IV.—THE HAND OF HUMBERT. 


The truth differs somewhat from the fiction of the matter. 


Zola describes 


the smashing of the bank as having been accomplished in the Bourse, but the 
fact is that the panic was caused not so much by the fall in the price of the 
Universal's stock as by the sensational and unjustifiable arrest of Saccard (M. 
Bontoux). When the Government thus took action it seemed to the French 
people, that fraud must exist, and so it did, but not where they thought it lay. 
The arrest of Bontoux was a magnificent stroke of villainy serving the double 
purpose of breaking the confidence of the public in the Universal, and tying 
the hands of the one man on earth who could pull the bank through the crisis. 
The arrest was the death blow, and no one suspected until a score of years 
later that it was brought about by a bribe of £20,000 paid to Gustave 
Humbert, then Minister of Justice of France! 





“And once more, at this last hour, 
when threatened by the most frightful 
dangers, Saccard reassured them, recon- 
quered them, taking leave of them with 
these words, full of promise and 
mystery: ‘Sleep easy. I cannot say 
more, but I am absolutely certain of 
setting everything afloat again before 
another week is over.’ 

“This phrase, which he did not ex- 
plain, he repeated to all the friends of 


the concern, to all the customers who, 
frightened, terrified, came to ask him for 
advice. If no accident should happen 
before Monday, if he were given 
time to hold the special shareholders’ 
meeting, no one doubted that he would 
bring the Universal safe and sound out 
of its ruins. 

“The next day, at the office of the 
Bank in the Rue de Londres, Saccard 
had a.long interview with the auditors 
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and the judicially appointed manager, 
in order to draw up the balance-sheet 
which he desired to present to the share- 
holders’ meeting. In spite of the sums 
advanced by other financial establish- 
ments, they had had to suspend 
payment, in view of the in- 
creasing demands made upon 


them. This bank, which, a 
month previously, had. pos- 
sessed nearly two hundred 


million francs in its coffers, had 
not been able to pay its dis- 
tracted customers more than a 
few hundred thousand francs. 
Bankruptcy had been officially 
declared by a judgment of the 
Tribunal of Commerce, after a 
summary report rendered by 
an expert who had _ been 
charged with an examination 
of the books. In spite of 
everything, however, Saccard, 
seemingly unconscious, - still 
promised to save the situa- 
tion evincing an extraordinary 
amount of blind hopefulness 
and obstinate bravery. And on 
that very day he was awaiting 
a reply from the stockbrokers’ 
association, with regard to the 
fixing of a rate of compensa- 
tion, when his usher entered to 
tell him: that three gentlemen 
wished to see him in an ad- 
joining room. Perhaps’ this 
was salvation; he rushed out 
gaily, and found a commissary 
of police awaiting him, ac- 
companied by two officers, by 
whom he was immediately 
arrested. The warrant had just been 
issued, partly on the strength of the 
expert’s report, which pointed to irre- 
gularities in the accounts, but more 
particularly owing to the charge of 
abuse of confidence preferred by Busch, 
who pretended that the funds which he 
had entrusted to the Universal to be 


carried forward had been otherwise 
disposed of. 

“At the same 
Hamelin also was 
residence in the 


hour, moreover, 
arrested at his 
Rue Saint-Lazare. 





Gustave Humbert, Minister of Justice.—From an oil painting. 


Every hatred and every mischance 
seemed to have combined, as though 
implacably bent upon securing the 
Bank’s destruction, and at last the end 
had come. The specially convened 
meeting of shareholders could no 
longer be held; the Universal Bank 
had lived.” 
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By 
The chill, grey 
cloak of twilight 


fell upon the hill- 
top; all was hushed 
but the mournful 
wind that wandered 
across the desolate 
moor, and among 
the leafless bar- 
berry and hawthorn 
bushes that grew 
along the wayside. 
It was the King’s 
Highway. that lay 
still and frozen 
across the barren 
country, fading into 
the distance, lonely 
and deserted, al- 
though great Lon- 
don town was but 
three leagues be- 


yond. 
The sorrowing 
wind, the dreary 


road and the cold 
night seemed _ to 
frighten the trees that gathered here 
and there like bare, fleshless ghosts, to 
whisper one to the other, and the belated 
rooks swerved yet higher in their home- 
going flight and dropped weird cries 
from the dim hollows of the upper air. 

Suddenly a man peered from behind 
a rusty tussock of grass near the road- 
way—a youthful man, strong, alert, 
aggressive, whose keen eyes searched all 
the night around. He examined the 
rolling hill-crown, the thickets, the 
shadowy trees; he listened as a hare 
for the tongue of the hound, turning an 
ear now this way and now that; he 
waited, holding his breath and piercing 
with his gaze the long reaches of dark- 
ness about him. Only his head was 
exposed. 





the King’s Highway. 


Hamilton Emerson. 


The moments passed, and the ex- 
pression upon the face of the watcher 
was changing from anxiety to certainty, 
when there drifted lightly down the 
breeze a clear, metallic sound, oft re- 
peated and with constantly increasing 
volume. 
until only the eyes shone through the 
gloom. The burden of the night wind 
became a regular note—tap, tap, tap, 
tap; the song of clanking hoofs, eight 
at least. Ascending the long slope of 
the hill, misty forms were steadily 
approaching, while the clatter of horses’ 
feet mingled with the broken sounds of 
voices of men who talked as they rode. 

The watcher listened. As the new- 
comers climbed the steeper rise, their 
pace fell to a walk, and the first level 
beams of the pale winter’s moon brought 
their figures into partial distinctness as 
they. drew each moment nearer. There 
were but two, both well mounted. Each 
wore a sword, and as they moved in their 
saddles* the cold rays glinted upon 
headpiece and breastlet, proving them 
soldiers. The man lay like a corpse 
within his concealment. 

“Think again of my offer, Captain,” 
said one. “’Twill be late ere we reach 
London, if we reach it at all across this 
robber’s heath, and to-morroy’s sun will 
better show you the house you seek. 
Rest with me at the “ Blue Boar” to- 
night, and we will sup together.” 

“My lord, I cannct,” returned the 
younger rider. “His Grace, the Duke, 
laid his most heavy word upon me that 
I convey his message this night. I pray 
you forgive me if I seem ungracious.” 

As they spoke, the elder man dropped 
a step behind, so that his horse just 
lapped the flank of the other. So close 
were the travellers to the man in hiding 
that he could distinguish their faces in 
the growing light. Suddenly the leading 
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horse started, his master caught sharply 
at the bridle, and at the same instant 
the other leaned quickly toward him, 
his arm shot forward, and there was a 
gleam of steel and the sound of a heavy 
blow. Even as the lips of the watcher 
stiffened with horror, a half sob, a 
broken but unuttered word fell from 
the smitten horseman. He swayed in 
his saddle, sank lower and yet lower 
upon his horse’s neck, and at last, lurch- 
ing sideways, fell with ringing crash of 
armoured body to the earth, while his 
steed pranced and curvetted in fear 
about the gruesome bundle at his feet. 

The fugitive on the roadside shud- 
dered. Soldier that he was, this stark 
murder chilled his marrow and filled his 
heart with vengeance. Uttering a loud 
cry of rage and horror, he sprang from 
his concealment, unarmed as he was, 
and bounded toward the villain whose 
hand still held the bloody weapon. 

At the sudden apparition, rising as it 
were from the very body of his victim, 
the soul of the coward overcame the 
murderer. Not waiting to repel the 
attack of the newcomer, but mingling 
a cry of fear with the snortings of his 
no less startled horse, he turned and 
fled across the rocky hilltop and down 
the distant road until the sound of hoofs 
died away and vanished, and the mourn- 
ful night wind alone droned dirges for 
the dead. 

Gerald Saint Luce, an escaped French 
prisoner, stood on Heather Hil! with a 
corpse at his feet, a steed and a sword 
at his hand. As he slowly advanced 
toward where lay the silent soldier, he 
reverently crossed himself and muttered 
a prayer. 

“Le Bon Dieu!” he whispered. “ It 
is a miracle! Last night a dungeon; 
to-night, free and armed! But I must 
care for this poor lad.” Cautiously he 
led the still nervous horse back a short 
distance and tethered him behind a 
thicket; then carefully, even tenderly, 
he raised the warm, limp body of the 
slain in his arms and carried it to a little 
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depression behind a clump of hawthorn. 
There, whispering voluble French apolo- 
gies into the deaf ears, he quickly 
changed attire with the dead man, and 
a few minvtes later reappeared upon the 
King’s Highway clad as an English 
officer, mounted upon an English horse, 
and armed with English steel. 

He sighed as he paused a moment in 
the cold moonlight. “He was a young 
man yet, and perchance had a fortune 
in this,” and he glanced at the blood- 
stained packet in his hand. “ Who 
knows? Adieu, comrade; thou wast 
foully slain!” And again crossing him- 
self and murmuring an Ave he turned 
and rode away to the southward. Ex- 
cept the clear ring of his horse’s feet no 
other sound came to the ear of Saint 
Luce, and he busied himself tightening 
here and loosening there the points and 
buckles of his new apparel, and in 
weighing the sword in his hand, until 
he had crossed the crown of the hill 
and was descending toward Hounslow 
Heath. 

Here, the moonlight, spreading over 
a wide extent of land, seemed faintest 
shadow rather than light; for the trees 
loomed unnaturally, the thickets moved 
and murmured togetlier, and all the 
phantoms of the darkness were abroad. 
The Frenchman sharpened his watch 
and rode with ears alert for any sign 
of danger. Low down on the horizon 
the lights of London blinked solemnly 
through the mists that trailed along the 
heath. 

Almost an hour had passed when 
Saint Luce noted, some long distance 
ahead, a figure apparently moving to- 
ward him. He drew his horse to the 
right of the road. The stranger slowly 
approached, growing from a shapeless 
blotch to an undulating blackness, and 
after a time from a blackness to the dim 
figure of a mounted man. When within 
a dozen paces the stranger reined across 
the road and spoke. 

“ Greetings, my lord You travel late.” 

“*Needs be who must,’” replied the 
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Frenchman lightly. “Did I not travel 
I should perforce be sleeping on this 
cold heath. But wherein do we differ, 
since you also are afield?” As he spoke 
he loosed the sword at his side with an 
almost imperceptible movement. 

The other laughed. “ Your proverb 
fits, my lord,” said he. “‘ Needs be who 
must.’ I travel that I may rest, for 
without travel and what it brings I have 
no means of rest. I pray you lend me 
your purse!” 

Saint Luce saw the shining barrel of 
a pistol, its bell muzzle pointed straight 
at him, and behind it a pair of sparkling 
eyes. He threw his head back with a 
hearty laugh that echoed far across the 
desolate moor. A long laugh, that rose 
in perfect cadence and fell again in 
equal scale; not even deigning to look 
at the highwayman until the last tink- 
ling notes of his mirth had died away. 
Then he spoke: 

“Good sir, I crave your pardon for 
my frivolity! ’Tis said when leeches 
disagree the patient must recover. How 
then with us? If we gentlemen of the 
road take to plundering one another 
shall not many a dishonest burgher slip 
away? Goto! I have no purse. I am 
the poorer by the cloth upon my back 
and the steel upon my breast, for these 
are not my own. I have no weapon but 
my sword, and I pray you put away 
that gunpowder arm, for I like it not. 
If it please you to fight, let us fight with 
good steel that has not so bad a smell, 
and cries not to all the world around; 
but as I tell you, ’twill be to no end, 
for I have nothing.” 

The highwayman hesitated; Saint 
Luce had spoken so boldly that the 
force of his words impressed his hearer, 
and in half a quandary he lowered his 
pistol and opened his lips to reply. That 
act was his mistake. 

As the two had parleyed, the horses 
had drawn step by step nearer to each 
other, and now less than a dozen feet 
separated them. As the man’s hand 
sank and his weapon pointed to the 


earth, a blow like the lightning’s bolt 
hurled the pistol far into the moss of 
the moor, exploding as it went, the 
Frenchman’s sword shot sharply for- 
ward and showed a hand’s breadth 
behind the robber’s back. Then the 
plunging horses separated, the wounded 
man uttered a startled cry, and Saint 
Luce, saluting, galloped on. 

“ Canaille!” he muttered. “ And this 
is England, and this the King’s High- 
way! They need more trees and hemp.” 

Without loosening rein again, he rode 
for a full hour, flinging many a mile 
behind him. Slowly but surely the 
flickering lights of the great city grew, 
and the way became less lonely and 
deserted. At length he checked his 
speed, for he was where the lanes began 
and the rough cobbles that half-paved 
the way fretted his good steed. Then 
he hailed a passer-by. 

“ Good-night, friend! I seek an inn. 
Canst guide me to a modest door?” 

The man addressed pulled his cap 
from his head. “That I can, Master— 
none better in the town! If thou wilt 
follow me we'll be there in a turn, for 
I journey thither myself.” 

Accepting his offer, Saint Luce 
willingly followed his guide through the 
winding ways of the city. At times the 
darkness was so great that the very 
horse hesitated where to put his feet, 
then a sharp turn, and the half-opened 
doors of ale houses flooded the way with 
light and made the air ripple with 
laughter and song. 

In this manner the two had proceeded 
for some time when, as they passed an 
inn rather more pretentious than its 
neighbours, the broad doors suddenly 
flew open and half a score of rollicking 
blades came tumbling into the road, 
shouting songs and staves, and defying 
the watch to interfere with their bois- 
terous mirth. Saint Luce passed un- 
molested, but one of them seized the 
footman by his long queue. 

“Whom have we here? Not Red 
Davie? Why, you Scotch terrier, how 
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came you in Boar Lane? Know ye not 
that Scotsmen are not granted to pass 
here?” And with these words he struck 
a swinging blow at the man. 

Red Davie instantly returned it, and 
the others joining in the mélée, a furious 
brawl soon filled the narrow street. 
Heavy blows were showered upon the 
man’s bullet head despite his best de- 
fence, and Saint Luce soon saw that if 
he would keep his attendant he must 
interfere. Spurring his horse into the 
midst of the throng, he strove to drive 
the assailants off, but some of the blows 
aimed at the footman falling upon Saint 
Luce his temper was soon aflame 
equally with the rest. Drawing his 
sword, he struck right and left with no 
gentle force, and shouts of anger quickly 
turned to cries of fear. 

One of the roysterers, however, would 
have pulled him from his saddle had 
not the soldier quickly shortened his 
weapon and dealt the man a stinging 
blow across the face. His assailant fell 
to earth, and the Frenchman, bidding 
Red Davie catch his stirrup, drove his 
furious horse trampling through the 
mob, which fled before him. Reaching 
a turn, he suddenly whipped into a dark 
lane and escaped. When they had put 
some distance behind them Saint Luce 
said, “Red Davie, you owe me a whole 
skin; but else you guide me without 
further fractions I must leave you I 
will not brawl in the streets of 
London.” 

The man at the stirrup pulled his 
forelock—his cap was gone—and made 
answer: “ Master, ye saved me a sad 
beating from yon Lowland dogs, and I 
thank ye kindly! The inn I bespoke is 
at the next turning.” 

So forsooth it proved, and within the 
hour the Frenchman was seated in a 
low supper-room, his horse safely housed 
and fed, and his host engaged in spread- 
ing upon the table a well-roasted fowl, 
a loaf and a bottle for his refreshment. 
Having eaten heartily, for his hunger 
had gathered a full day since last he 


had broken fast, Saint Luce drew from 
his doublet the packet which he had 
taken from the body of the murdered 
officer and carefully broke the heavy 
seals. 

Within were two notes. The larger 
bore the Royal crest and was directed 
to the High Constable of London; the 
other was unsealed, and upon its cover 
was written: “To the Blue Domino at 
Lady Anne Hathaway’s Masque.” Saint 
Luce unfolded this parchment and read: 


“Most Beloved Niece: After more 
effort than you may know, I have 
at last reached His Majesty’s ear, and 
through personal interest obtained the 
pardon which I send herewith. Lord 
Gordon suspected my errand and 
strongly opposed its granting. You may 
know why. Beware of him. I send this 
by the hand of Captain Sloan, and have 
directed him to give it you this night. 
The High Constable must receive the 
pardon before Friday’s dawn if you are 
to see Stuart again. 

“Your Uncle, ARGYLL.” 

The Frenchman’s eyes sparkled. Call- 
ing his host, he directed that another 
bottle of wine be brought, and asked 
what was doing in the town. 

“Balls and routs, my lord,” replied 
the innkeeper—“ balls and routs, duels 
and hangings. Which will you?” 

“To night, my man, to-night!” re- 
plied the other. “Where can I find 
pleasure to-night?” 

The innkeeper hesitated a moment 
and then replied: “Know you Lady 
Anne Hathaway? ” 

“T knew her brother, the young Lord 
Claude, in France,” said Sant Luce; 
which, indeed, was no untruth, for it 
was he who had captured him at Lisle 
the year before. 

“Then ’tis well,” responded his host. 
“The Lady Anne gives a grand masque 
in her town house to-night, and there 
you may find pleasure, I am sure.” 

“And to-morrow,” continued Saint 
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Luce; “are there hangings for the 
morning ? ” 

“ Aye, sure enough. Young Malcolm 
Stuart is to hang for high treason. 
’*T will be a noble sight. Thou hast come 
to London in a merry time!” 

“So ’twould seem,” responded the 
other grimly. “ But for this masque— 
canst give me trappings? ” 

Boniface hesitated a moment, and 
then, brightening, answered: “ Why, 
yes, my lord, if thou’lt content thyself 
with sombre black. I have a cloak and 
masque left by a stranger here, a month 
gone. I fear me he used the same for 
ill purpose upon the street, but it be- 
comes me not to say, for he paid his 
reckoning as an honest man. I'll fetch 
them.” And he hastened from the room. 

He soon returned with the needed 
disguise, and Saint Luce tried them on. 
“*T will do,” said he, “and now for hat 
and hose and shoes, for I can scarcely 
go without them.” 

Again the innkeeper departed, to re- 
turn shortly with the required articles, 
and the soldier quickly completed his 
attire. Then buckling his sword short, 
so that it might be concealed, and throw- 
ing the long cloak about his shoulders, 
he followed his host into the street and 
took up the journey to Lady Anne 
Hathaway’s rout. 

Hastily they sped through the narrow 
alleys of the lower town and shortly 
emerged into broader ways, faced with 
more pretentious houses, until the inn- 
keeper finally paused at the opening of 
a street where chairs and footmen could 
be seen ahead and the light and smoke 
from blazing links filled the air. 

“There, my lord, is her ladyship’s,” 
said he. “I wish you joy of the night. 
My door will be open whenever it please 
you to return; ” and doffing his cap the 
man disappeared. 

Saint Luce walked boldly forward, 
mounted the steps, and found himself 
face to face with two gorgeous footmen, 
backed by half a score of men-at-arms, 
whose leathern buskins and purple caps 
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proclaimed them to be of Lord Hatha- 
way’s household. Quickly slipping the 
masque across his eyes, the Frenchman 
advanced toward the broad staircase 
and, whispering the name “Captain 
Sloan” in the ear of the officer of the 
guard, mounted to the floor above and 
entered an antechamber which opened 
upon the grand ballroom. The music 
of viol and harpsichord sounded sweet 
indeed to the prison-dulled ears of the 
soldier, and his heart beat in unwonted 
fashion as he peered upon the brilliantly 
lighted scene. The room was filled with 
dancers, and the rustle of gowns, the 
tap of dainty heels, the gleam of jewels 
and the sparkling of eyes through a 
hundred masques caused the blood to 
bound in Saint Luce’s veins. 

“By Venus!” he exclaimed under his 
breath; “’twere worth the risk to be 
here!” 

Just as he was about to enter, a stir 
among those about him attracted his 
attention. A large man, followed by a 
considerable suite, had appeared. All 
present drew back, bowing.. The new- 
comer was at least sixty years of age, 
grizzled and stern in countenance, and 
dressed most richly. With a slight in- 
clination of his head he passed into the 
throng beyond. The Frenchman turned 
to one who stood at his side. 

“Pardon. Canst tell me who yon 
officer is?” 

The man addressed answered quickly : 
“The High Constable. I thought all 
the world knew him.” 

“A thousand thanks,” responded 
Saint Luce. “I am but recently in 
London from foreign soil, which must 
excuse my ignorance. May I presume 
yet further and inquire if you know the 
niece of the Duke of Argyll, and 
whether she is here to-night ? ” 

“The Duke has two nieces; which 
do you seek?” 

Saint Luce hesitated. “ The younger,” 
he replied. 

His chance acquaintance started and 
turned sharply toward him. “‘Why do 
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you ask, sir? You are presuming! ” 

“I beg your pardon; did I under- 
stand you?” said the Frenchman. 

“Why do you ask of the nieces of 
the Duke of Argyll? They are friends 
of mine!” replied the other with heat. 

“T decline to give any reason,” re- 
sponded Saint Luce clearly, “ unless the 
answer be found at my side. Comprenez 
vous?” 

The Englishman started. “ You are a 
Frenchman; a spy!” he cried. The 
other smiled. “And you, sir, are not a 
gentleman. I bid you adieu.” He turned 
away and entered the ballroom. His 
questioner followed. 

Saint Luce moved carefully across the 
great hall until he gained the shelter of 
a recessed window that opened upon 
the garden. Here he paused. As he did 
so a hand taquched his shoulder. 

“If you are not a spy, meet me in 
twenty minutes back of the arbour in 
yonder garden. We can there settle our 
dispute as becomes gentlemen.” 

It was the Englishman. Saint Luce 
bowed and turned away. “ Marplot!” 
he growled. “ Fool! Garcon’ You came 
here with a purpose, and now you have 
fallen upon a mauvais quart a’heure! 
You are not safe outside prison bars.” 

Notwithstanding these self-reproaches 
he again took his sword by the hand 
lightly and devoted the twenty minutes 
of waiting to watching as well. “‘To 
the Blue Domino,’” he murmured. “ She 
must be somewhere here.” 

Even as his eye wandered over the 
moving throng a sudden flash of colour 
caught his-attention, and he noted the 
figure of a woman draped in blue ap- 
proaching. His heart leaped as it had 
not done even when he faced the high- 
wayman. Was this the girl he sought? 
It would not do to chance an error. A 
life depended upon the pardon which 
he carried, and it must reach the proper 
hand. He determined to accost the 
maiden. 

The wearer of the domino had paused 
a short distance from him and was now 


surrounded by a group of masquers. 
Saint Luce joined the throng and slowly 
worked his way toward its centre. Just 
as he reached the position he desired, 
his sleeve was plucked and a low voice 
muttered, “In the garden!” With a 
half-suppressed curse the soldier replied, 
“T follow you.” Then bending far for- 
ward until his lips almost touched the 
odorous hair of the figure before him, he 
whispered : “ Argyll sends a message by 
the black domino! ” 

There was a sudden straightening of 
the supple form, an unspoken question 
shot from eyes that found his, a sobbing 
breath pulsated beneath the folds of 
the concealing cloak, and murmuring 
“Later,” he turned hastily away with 
the assurance that his quest was at an 
end. “Let me but finish with my friend 
behind the arbour,” said Saint Luce to 
himself, “and I will bring joy to a 
breaking heart!” 

Passing among the masquers, the 
Frenchman again reached the window, 
opened it, and stepped lightly on the 
balcony beyond. Below him stretched 
the garden, half lit by the moon. He 
sprang to the ground and advanced 
cautiously toward a distant shadow 
which he felt must be the arbour. Be- 
hind him, the lights streamed from the 
ballroom, and the soft music of the dance 
floated in snatches out upon the mid- 
night air. A voice challenged him. 

“ Art ready?” 

“ At your will,” he answered, drawing 
his sword. “ Do we fight alone?” 

“ Afraid?” the other sneered. 

The Frenchman laughed. “Not of 
your weapon, but for my reputation. If 
I kill you they will call it murder.” 

The Englishman’s sneer became a 
growl of rage. “On guard!” he cried. 
“T will kill you, murder or not. On 
guard!” 

The two stood upon the crisp, frost- 
bitten sward, each with a ready sword 
in hand. 

Instantly the duel began. Saint Luce 
was out of practice from a year of 
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prison life, and stood upon the defensive. 
His opponent, somewhat taller than he, 
fought with a dash unusual in an Eng- 
lishman, and gradually forced his adver- 
sary back until, unconsciously, they 
passed beyond the shelter of the arbour 
and were in full view from the windows 
of the mansion. 

Sharp and forceful was the sword- 
play, the blades ringing clearly as they 
met, and such was the spirit of the fray 
that one might hardly note thrust and 
parry, lunge, foil, and turn, on either 
side. Suddenly a shout was heard and 
the sound of hurrying feet. 

With an oath the Englishman flung 
himself upon Saint Luce, plying his 
weapon with a strength that promised 
even yet a bloody ending, but at that 
instant the Frenchman quickly passed 
his sword into his left hand, made a 
sinuous under-thrust turn of the wrist, 
and the blade of the other was torn from 
his grasp and flung whistling through 
the air. The Englishman stood un- 
armed, while his antagonist’s quivering 
point pressed hard against his heart. 

“Yield!” cried Saint Luce, but as he 
spoke the men of the guard seized them 
both with ungentle hands. 

“ What means this outrage?” said the 
officer of the guard furiously. “ Are ye 
madmen that ye court the gibbet before 
the very eyes of the ruler of London? 
Away with them to the hall, where His 
Grace shall dispense such punishment 
as they deserve! ” 

Without a word, Saint Luce sheathed 
his sword and submitted. Not so, how- 
ever, with his opponent. He demanded 
his release with fiery words, and 
threatened dire vengeance if his orders 
were not obeyed. Nevertheless, in com- 
pany with the Frenchman he was forced 
to proceed toward the mansion. As they 
drew near the house an officer ap- 
proached on the run and by his order 
they filed into the lower hall where 
many of the guests, as well as the armed 
attendants of Lord Hathaway, linkmen, 
pages, footmen and the like, had already 


gathered. Upon the broad stair, some- 
what separated from the rest, stood the 
stern High Constable himself, and just 
behind him, in a brilliant group of ladies 
and cavaliers, Saint Luce beheld the 
wearer of the blue domino. 

The ruler of London raised his hand. 
An expéctant hush fell upon the motley 
throng. “Officer,” came a deep voice, 
“ report.” 

“Your Grace,” said the lieutenant of 
the guard, doffing his plumed cap, 
“these men were found engaged in 
deadly combat within very earshot of 
my Lord Hathaway’s mansion. Had I 
not been alert, bloodshed would have 
stained this night!” 

“Say unusually alert,” responded the 
High Constable coldly, and the young 
officer fell back, abashed. “Who are 
these men? Unmask.” .- 

The Englishman started forward and 
cried, “ Your Grace, may I speak with 
you?” but instantly he was seized by 
the guard and thrust backward again. 
The face of the High Constable grew 
white. 

“Unmask!” he thundered. 

Saint Luce whipped the silk from his 
face willingly enough, but the other 
still hesitated, and the officer of the 
guard advanced to tear aside his con- 
cealment, when, with a quick movement, 
he bared his face to view. At the act 
there was a stir upon the stairs, and the 
High Constable himself showed sur- 

rise. 

“My Lord Gordon!” he cried. 

“T bow to Your Grace in shame,” 
responded the other, uncovering and 
bending his head, his face suffused with 
colour. “It is indeed a serious offence, 
but I crave permission to offer my 
excuse.” 

The High Constable’s eyes grew 
stern. “Speak, my lord,” said he. 

“Your Grace, it is not meet that all 
should hear.” 

“ Speak!” roared the High Constable. 

The proud offender trembled with 
rage; but he knew the man with whom 
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The blade was torn from his grasp, and flung whistling through the air. 


he dealt; ‘twere better to bend than to 
break. “ Your Grace, this person, to me 
unknown, but who entered here under 
the name of another, offered an insult 
to one of the ladies present. "Twas done 
in my hearing, and I| resented it!” 

A murmur of approbation ran through 
the throng, and Lord Gordon was about 
to pursue his advantage when Saint 
Luce with a quick movement stepped in 
front of him, drew from his doublet the 
blood-stained packet, and extending it 
toward the ladies clustering upon the 
stair said in clear, high tones: 

“May it please Your Grace, Lord 
Gordon’s statement is false; and if thou 
wilt examine this parchment the proof 
of my words lies within.” As the High 
Constable extended his hand, Gordon 


would have torn the packet from Saint 
Luce’s grasp had he not been prevented. 

“My lord! My lord!” cried the ruler 
of London. “What means this un- 
seemly behaviour? Quick!” he con- 
tinued. “Give me the parchment.” 

“With pleasure, Your Grace,” re- 
sponded the Frenchman, placing it. in 
his hands ; “ but I must inform you that 
it is addressed to the wearer of the blue 
domino whom I see behind you.” One 
of the ladies on the stair moved forward 
with a little cry. 

“* My Lady Margaret Raleigh,” read 
the High Constable, turning to view the 
girl who had uncovered her face and 
stood with both hands outstretched just 
above and behind him, “‘in a blue 
domino at Lady Anne Hathaway’s.’ In 
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truth, from the superscription this doth 
belong to you, and I deliver it with 
pleasure. Let me beg that you will 
quickly acquaint yourself with its con- 
tents, and, if it be proper, inform me 
how it affects this matter before us.” 

With these courtly words he placed 
the packet in the hands of the trembling 
maid. Feverishly she tore it open and 
drew out the two messages. As she read 
the one addressed to herself her bosom 
throbbed until its jewels sparkled like 
the stars above a stormy sea, her eyes 
grew bright with unshed tears, her face 
glowed in a mingled beauty of hope and 
love. “ Thank God! He is saved!” she 
cried, and thrust the other parchment 
into the hand of the High Constable. 
Then she added: “ Your Grace, it is his 
pardon, my Stuart’s, from His Majesty 
the King!” 

The girl’s words thrilled the whole 
assemblage, but no one spoke until the 
representative of the Crown had broken 
the seal and read the writing within. 
Then he raised his eyes to Lady Mar- 
garet’s and said: 

“My dear lady, I give you God’s 
grace. It is even as you have said—a 
free pardon for Malcolm Stuart, who 
was to have died at the break of the 
morrow’s dawn.” 

Lord Gordon’s face had become livid. 
He was trembling from head to foot. 
His fury clogged his breath. “It is a 
forged pardon!” he cried hoarsely. 
“The King is twenty leagues away, and 
hath sent no messenger. It is a forged 
pardon.” Lady Margaret pressed her 
hands upon her heart with a sudden 
sob. Her eyes stared at the speaker. 

“Tt is my uncle’s handwriting,” she 
whispered, “ and he sends it by the hand 
of Captain Sloan,” and she extended her 
message toward the High Constable. 

As the latter took the parchment there 
was a sudden disturbance at the door, 
a bustle of armed men, and a travel- 
stained officer, hat and sword in hand, 
forced his way into the light of the hall. 

“Your Grace’s pardon, but in obedi- 


ence to your strict orders I desire to 
announce that I have taken prisoner 
Roger Raffton, the highwayman. He 
was caught at the house of a leech in 
the lower town, and I have him here in 
irons.” 

All eyes were turned toward where 
the guard stood, surrounding a pale- 
faced, black-bearded man near the door. 

“*Tis well, Charlton,” replied the 
High Constable. “ I remember the order 
that if this criminal were taken I was 
to be warned at once. I shall not forget 
your diligence. Let him be kept at one 
side for a time until I have space to 
question him.” 

The officer again bowed. “I obey, 
Your Grace; but the prisoner is 
wounded and cannot stand without aid.” 


“Lay him upon the floor if it be less * 


trouble,” replied the High Constable. 
“Little mercy belongs to him who has 
granted mercy to none! I would speak 
with him before I leave.” 

The soldiers made their way to a 
corner of the hall and placed the 
prisoner upon the floor. 

“This note is surely in the hand of 
Cameron, Duke of Argyll,” said the 
High Constable, “and the seal upon the 
pardon is the Royal crest. I do not see 
how it can be a forgery, Lord Gordon.” 

“ How came the message in this man’s 
hands,” said Lord Gordon, “if it were 
sent by the hand of Captain Sloan? 
Where is he?” 

Saint Luce spoke suddenly. “ Wouldst 
know where Captain Sloan is? Have 
I permission to state?” 

The High Constable bowed. 

“Your Grace, as the sun disappeared 
I was on Heather Hill. In the twilight 
two horsemen approached, riding to- 
gether as friends. They did not see me, 
but even as I observed them one fell 
a little back of the other and struck a 
foul and murderous blow, driving his 
poniard into his companion’s heart from 
behind, so that the man dropped from 
his horse at the villain’s feet, dead! ” 

Exclamations of horror burst from all 
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present. Lord Gordon’s hand had 
slipped slowly within his doublet, while 
his lips grew dry and parched. 

“Go on,” said the High Constable. 

“Your Grace, I was unmounted and 
unarmed, but ‘needs be who must.’ I 
was trained a gentleman and a soldier, 
and without thought I rushed upon the 
murderer. God was with me, for the 
craven fled! I examined the dead man 
and found the packet which I have given 
into your hands. That it was important 
I had no doubt, and, exchanging cloth- 
ing with the poor boy who lay at my 
feet, I mounted his horse and sped me 
to London. I inquired my way to Lady 
Anne Hathaway’s and here sought the 
one who wore the blue domino. I asked 
this man if the Duke of Argyll’s niece 


‘ were in the room, and for that query 


he challenged me.” 

Lord Gordon drew a sharp breath and 
looked at Saint Luce. Was it possible 
that he did not know?—he determined 
to take the chance. 

With a harsh laugh he turned his 
haggard eyes again upon the High 
Constable. 

“Your Grace will scarce be clouded 
with such a paltry tale. Heather Hill 
is three leagues from London Town, 
and yet this fable-maker would have us 
to believe he has ridden thence within 
the night and now appears in courtier’s 
dress, to fright our ears with tales of 
murder done. His story runs too fast, 
Your Grace, and misses milestones by 
the way. Who thus was killed at even- 
tide, and who the dastard that struck 
the blow? Surely these slight facts 
should bolster up his word!” 

“Have you further news to tell?” 
asked the High Constable. 

Slowly Saint Luce raised his eyes to 
those of his questioner. His face had a 
new glow upon it—the light that shines 
across the visage of the warrior when 
the trumpet sounds the charge. 


“May it please Your Grace, I have 
three things more to tell. On my way 
to London I met and fought a free lance 
who now lies in yonder corner. That 
proves my ride. Is it not so?” and he 
turned toward Roger Raffton. 

Staggering to his feet the man looked 
long at Saint Luce; then wearily sink- 
ing down again he answered, “‘ Needs 
be who must.’ Thou speak’st the truth, 
else I had not been here!” 

“The man who was killed on Heather 
Hill was Captain Sloan. His sword, 
which I have at my side, witnesseth his 
name upon its hilt; and the man who 
struck the messenger down, by a 
coward’s blow in the dark, that man, 
Your Grace, was Lord Gordon, who now 
holds the same weapon in his hand with 
which the foul deed was done.” Turning 
like a leopard, Saint Luce caught the 
wrist of Gordon, tore his hand from its 
concealment within his doublet, and held 
it aloft. Within its grasp lay a poniard, 
stained with blood. 

Cries of horror and rage rang through 
the hall as Gordon struggled to free 
himself. 

“Seize him! Seize him! Let him 
not escape!” thundered the High Con- 
stable. “As ye value my favour, make 
him fast!” 

The motley crowd surged to and fro, 
while the ladies shrieked in terror. The 
officer shouted to his men, and the High 
Constable bent forward with blazing 
eyes watching the mélée. 

“Have ye him? Have ye him? Drag 
him to the Tower! To-morrow morn 
he shall swing upon the gibbet in 
Stuart’s stead! Good God! to think 
he were such a fiend!” 

The ruler of London covered his face 
with his hands while he shuddered. 
Then suddenly he said unsteadily : 

“ And the stranger; where is he? I 
would speak yet further with him.” 

But Saint Luce was gone. 
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The Fall of the 


Year. 


By Arthur Scammell. 


brings us in partial compensation 

for the forgotten grace of spring, 
and the glory of the summer. The 
three autumnal months represent not 
merely arbitrary divisions of time, but 
often mark what may be described as 
separate seasons, so greatly does the 
glowing time of harvest differ from the 
crispness of the fall, and the darkened 
days of November. 


VV ARIETY is a gift which autumn 


“ Season of mists and mellow fruit- 
fulness.” 


How perfectly the few melodious 
words describe the typical September. 
Hours of unbroken sunshine by day, and 
mornings and evenings made lovely by 
the gathering and dispersal of the mists ; 
mists of all sorts and conditions, from 
the solid-seeming fog which marks with 
a white belt the meadow water course, 
to the last faint wave of cirrus cloud 
in the upper sky. 

From the hills before sunrise we see 
the fields covered with the vapours of 
night; a level lake studded with island 
tree-tops: but now the airs of dawn 
begin to stir in the depths, the rising 
sun silvers all the upper surface, and the 
great dispersal has begun. Sometimes 
from all the valley, as though at a given 
signal, the fog will rise into the air and 
trail away before the Lreeze; or again 
it may lie about hollow places. or against 
the trees for many hours. On such days 
earth and sky look like an unfinished 
picture, a series of half tints; all the 
white and gold of the meadows long 
since faded, 

“And summer’s green all girded up in 
sheaves, 

“Borne on the bier with white and 
bristling beard ” ; 


leaving the fields tinged rather than 
coloured with pale greys and fawns, 
whilst nebulous clouds are streaked 
about the sky in faint disorder. 

Earth and air, fading flowers, droop- 
ing fruit-laden boughs, bathed in hazy 
sunshine, or sleeping in scarce defined 
shadows, all whisper of ease and 
languor, and one thinks longingly of 
the Utopia of the Fabians; of that 
good time coming when there shall be 
short hours of work for the young, and 
no work at all for the middle-aged and 
old. What says Thoreau from his 
Walden hermitage : 

“There were times when I could not 
afford to sacrifice the bloom of the pre- 
sent moment for any work. . . . I 
sat in my sunny door-way amongst the 
pines and sumachs, from sunrise till 
noon, wrapt in a reverie.” Life is short, 
and pleasures none too many; and Oh! 
the pleasure of an idle day in the sweet 
Indian summer! To sit on the thymy 
bank drinking in the fresh warm air, to 
see in detail some of the hundred 
pleasant things close at hand, or to let 
the eye linger, as the idle sunshine 
lingers, upon the wide hill-bound land- 
scape: To listen to the stillness, which 
like Lambs’ Quakers’ meeting is “ ren- 
dered more intense by numbers and by 
sympathy”; the myriad activities of 
Nature all around, but held in suspense: 
The mighty Mother has given her 
hungry family enough and to spare, and 
all the busy-bodies of the fields, from 
men to shrew-mice rest, or seem to rest, 
from their labours; even the sound of 
the threshing machine in the neighbour- 
ing valley comes over the hills with a 
slumberous intermittent hum more sug- 
gestive of Sabbath ease than week-day 
toil. 

So much for September sunshine ; 
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but when the hazy cloudlets thicken and 
fall in a steady windless rain, the days 
are indeed evil. Rain in summer, es- 
pecially following a drought, is a pure 
delight, refreshing the mind with its 
beauty even as the fields are refreshed 
by its timely moisture. The storms of 
winter, too, bring their own compensa- 
tion, to cross the hills in the teeth of 
the rain and wind, braces both soul and 
body ; moreover, the fireside needs bad 
weather to give it, by force of contrast, 
its last degree of cosiness. 

But rain in September means mois- 
ture in painful superabundance, the hazy 
air, the accumulated mass of the sum- 
mer’s herbage upon the ground, all 
become water logged to their utmost 
capacity, and we think with vain regret 
of those very far off days when the 
rain had not yet descended upon the 
ground, and to regard its institution as 
one of the worst consequences of the 
fall. 

Nature thus forbidding, unapproach- 
able, as it were holding a wet sponge to 
her face, what solace shall her lover 
find. Let him possess his soul in 
patience, turn his hand, Thoreau not- 
withstanding, to some useful work, and 
remember that “though now men see 
not the bright light that is in the cloud, 
yet the wind passeth and cleanseth 
them.” So after many hours of down- 
pour an evening breeze springs up, and 
the wearisome rain ceases from troubl- 
ing. Turning the steps as usual, up hill, 
the steep high-banked lane traversed, a 
shady pool in the table land is reached, 
and suddenly the eye is charmed by 
one of those surpassing effects of which 
Nature is so wisely sparing. The dark 
low-lying clouds still form an unbroken 
roof, so that overhead there is nothing 
but gloom, but away in the west it is 
as though some Hercules had cloven 
another passage into an outer sea of 
light; the level rays glide through and 
under the boughs and shine white upon 
the quivering water; the home-going 
labourers, dimly seen, even the cattle in 
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the fields, seem purged of their mortal 
grossness, and might be celestial visi- 
tants from the evening star which 
glimmers on the edge of the radiant 
gulf. And the western breeze flows by, 
an unbroken stream of freshness and 
purity; on its current is borne the 
fragrance of flowers and leaves innumer- 
able, of standing sheaves and new made 
ricks. Like Christian on the brink of 
the river the beholder “falls into a 
maze” and the mind becomes a home of 
strange fantastic thought. 

In many a harsh creed or loosely 
framed hypothesis men have formulated 
their hopes and fears of the unknown. 
In such an hour as this that old old 
dream Pantheism comes with a message 
to the heart ; the elements seem to have 
put on these enchanting forms in order 
to wean man from his self love, and to 
soften and beautify the prospect of dis- 
solution. In this magic hour it would 
not, one fancies, be hard to lose that 
overpowering sense of personality, to 
dissolve, body and soul, upon the stream 
of the evening breeze; henceforward 
in dimmed but happy consciousness to 
vibrate in the light, to fall with the 
rain and mount again in the morning 
cloud, to sparkle in the crystalline rock, 
dance on the wave of the sea, or glow 
in the sun’s fire; the little personal life 
merged in the life and power and 
movement of the Universe. 

Broken up perhaps by the Equinoc- 
tial gales, this summer-like phase of 
autumn comes to an end, and when the 
sun next shines it is “ with a difference,” 
we have reached the autumn season 
proper, still known in good Wessex 
speech as “ The fall of the year.” Ina 
sense the fall may be said to commence 
at Midsummer, for at any time after the ° 
first week in July, especially in a dry 
season, a beech here and there will stand 
distinguished from its fellows by a 
golden tinge; and the elm will drop 
perhaps a dozen leaves daily upon the 
dry sward, but the great shedding time, 
“the moon of the falling leaves,” is 
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October; the gales, especially if pre- 
ceded by a few degrees of frost in the 
later September nights, will scatter 
many of the weaker and more exposed 
leaves, breaking the outer defence and 
exposing the whole array to the now 
constant attacks of storm and cold. 

From the days of Hebrew Prophet 
and Greek Poet the fall of the leaves 
has ever been used as a natural and 
pathetic image of weakness and mor- 
tality; but after all there is little to 
suggest sadness in a typical day of this, 
the most bracing and masculine of all 
the months ; like love, beauty is stronger 
than death, and the brilliant and varied 
colouring of the autumn woods sur- 
passes the gayest effects of May or June. 
When does the storm wind bellow with 
so much heartiness and so little malice 
as in October? and how delightful is 
the first frosty morning; the cold fresh- 
ness of the air strikes, with an almost 
galvanic force, a thrill of health and 
pleasure through the frame. 

On such a morning look along this 
wood-fringed valley ; on the right hand 
where the slope is away from the sun, 
and the trees on the ridge cast long 
shadows, the still leafy boughs and the 
grassy meadows, are covered with a 
dense coating of hoar-frost, and show 
all the frigid beauties of winter; whilst 
opposite, the southward sloping side of 
the valley glows in the warm sun, with 
a wealth of colour which suggests 
nothing of wintry decay, but seems like 
a glorious development and fulfilment 
of summer. 

The midday aspect of the fields has 
none of the languor of September, on 
all hands the plough is turning over the 
clods upon the bleached stubble, and 
where the plough goes the rooks follow, 
probing with their strong beaks the 
crumbling furrows, in swift and silent 
diligence, as if they knew that this 
feast of stray corns, grubs, and such un- 
considered trifles to be the last good 
thing that the year has for them; flocks 
of chattering starlings fly from field to 


tree, studding the bare ash as thickly 
as did the leaves which now lie in 
blackening sprays beneath; sheep feed 
in the stubble and pigs under the 
beeches and oaks; the root crops are 
being pulled and stored in the straw- 
lined mounds; and over all the brisk 
wind blows its freshest, driving dead 
leaves and clouds of vagrant thistle 
down to casual shelter in the hedges and 
ditches. 

With sunset the wind drops and in 
the village each cottage chimney is sur- 
mounted by a tall, straight column of 
smoke, and the sweet scent of burning 
wood, mingled perhaps with the savour 
of rustic cookery, is in the air; the 
western sky shines with a clear cold 
lustre, and the dewy grass will soon be 
crisp with frost. 

The clearer air and darker sky of 
October bring happiness to the star 
gazer, for him the close of day means 
the exchange of one sun for a thousand ; 
the stars that shone so mildly in the 
summer sky have now disappeared or lie 
low down in the west. Golden Arcturus 
sets in the twilight hour; Ariadnes’ 
Crown, Hercules, grasping the neck of 
the serpent, and “Ophiuchus huge” 
quickly sink behind the tall tree tops, 
and Lyra and the Dragon are halfway 
down the western path. But the east 
brings full recompense; between dusk 
and midnight the brightest constella- 
tions of the year are now coming up. 
There is the lovely sisterhood of the 
Pleiades, and, closely following, that 
bold group in Taurus shaped like an 
arrow-head with dusky Aldebaran at its 
eastern point; prone upon the horizon 
lies the giant Orion, as though gather- 
ing strength to run his glorious race 
through the southern sky. 

Crimson and gold woodlands, purple 
hues of the newly turned earth, the last 
stray flowers of the year, and the danc- 
ing of sunlight on the water; all the 
brightness of the season at last fades 
away with the coming of dark Novem- 
ber. But though the landscape has 
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neither gaiety nor richness to show, 
some of November’s moods have a 
beauty all their own, 

“ The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy.” 

On many of the mild days early in the 
month when the morning dew will be 
still undried at noon, and when a 
westerly breeze keeps the air clear, a 
pensive pleasure comes to the idler in 
the country; fancy is awake, and the 
lanes and woodland alleys seem to lead 
away into a land of dreams. 

Echoes of familiar verse will haunt 
the mind on such a day; “La belle 
dame sans merci,” perhaps, or, more 
fitly still the melodious cadences of 
Tennyson’s Tithonus; that Tithonus to 
whom the cruel-kind goddess gave im- 
mortality, whilst withholding the divine 
gift of perpetual youth. Through a 
little break in the clouds a transient 
gleam of sunshine falls upon the dead 
leaves and withered grass; the time- 
worn earth is kissed once again, as if in 
pity, by the morning, and that old fable 
of the unequal marriage of earth and 
heaven, “immortal age beside immortal 
youth,” becomes an exact emblem of the 
fading season; and to the eye of fancy 
Tithonus appears, a 

“ White-hair’'d shadow roaming like a 
dream,” 

through these wan meadows and silent 

woods, the very genius of the place. 


The group of elms in the corner of 
the meadow is haunted by the ghost of 
the dawn, which lingers still about the 
dark rain-washed trunks, and in the cool 
interspaces above, waiting for the even- 
ing, for surely noon will never come to 
break this daylong twilight. Tall and 
spectral trees of ghostland, Persephone 
might have walked beneath such groves 
in the underworld. 

The wind comes from over the hill 
in a sudden gust, strikes a deep note 
from the bare ash trees that fringe the 
crest, shakes down a little shower of the 
few remaining leaves, and sweeps along 
the valley, bending the withered grass 
stalks before it, and singing as it goes 
its old old song—shall be ever, in this 
world or another learn what that old 
song says? 

Though this latest mood of autumn 
may be touched with melancholy, yet it 
is a melancholy not grevious to be borne, 
but most humane and open to all gentle 
influences. Nature in the faded green of 
the meadows, and the mourning of the 
wind in the bare boughs, suggests to 
the mind some of the more sombre, but 
not unhappy views of life, and by show- 
ing us examples of decay and death in 
their mildest and most soothing aspects, 
she helps our shrinking thought to 
dwell with calmness upon that mortality 
which we share with her leaves and 
flowers. 


Song for an Autumn 
Day. 


Sullen sky, and a sea 
That heaves its sombre breast ; 
And a wind that dirges ceaselessly 
In blind unrest. 


Blue is the sky (her eyes! ) 

And bright is the sun (her smile!) 
And there is a rift of paradise 

For a dreaming while. 











Fortunes for 
By Eugene 


R. ALFRED BERNHARD 
M NOBEL, a Swedish manufac- 

turer of dynamite, was worth 
something like 42,000,000, and he left 
a unique will. One of his heirs, and a 
very considerable one, is the whole 
world of his fellowmen, for the interest 
on the larger part of this great fortune 
—a sum approximating £70,000 a year 
—is to be given annually to the five men 
who have done most during that time 
for the advancement of hunianity. To 
encourage the same activities, other than 
by prize-giving, there are now being 
formed the Nobel institutes, as provided 
for in the will) The first prize distribu- 
tion is to take place this year. The 
inauguration of the plan, indeed, began 
almost with the reading of the last testa- 
ment, and at once attracted the attention 
of the savants of the world. 

Unlike German Valhalla, the Nobel 
endowment will mark out its famous 
from among the living. And better than 
that, it will urge those not yet great 
and good before the world to become 
so. The Swedish philanthropist had no 
wish to build monuments. He wanted 
to bring out more men to deserve them. 
On the other hand, he modestly did 
not think that he could help mankind 
directly. He would be satisfied if others 
could do it for him. In the same spirit 
wealthy men have founded universities, 
where youth is wrought into a better 
tool for life’s work. But Dr. Nobel has 
gone a step beyond. He seeks the pro- 
ducts of those better tools. 

Dr. Nobel’s prizes are to be awarded 
as follows: first, for the most important 
discovery or invention in the field of 
physical science; second, the same in 
chemistry ; third, the same in physiology 
and medicine; fourth, for the most re- 
markable literary work from the stand- 


Benefactors. 
P. Lyle, Jr. 


point of idealism; and, finally, the fifth 
goes to the man who has been the most 
efficient in promoting fraternity among 
people, in suppressing or reducing 
standing armies, or in forming and pro- 
pagating peace congresses. 

The testator, perhaps unconsciously, 
has already set the example of universal 
brotherhood, for he expressly states, 
and emphasises it, too, that the awards 
shall go to the most worthy, without 
favour or prejudice whatsoever as to 
nationality. 

The by-laws governing the endow- 
ment were approved and signed last 
June at Stockholm Palace by King 
Oscar of Norway and Sweden. Those 
who award the prizes are named as 
follows: For physical sciences and 
chemistry, the Swedish Academy of 
Science, of whose 175 members seventy- 
five are foreigners; for medicine, the 
Carolin Institute of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of Stockholm; for letters, the 
Academy of Stockholm, that is, the 
Swedish Academy; for peace works, a 
commission of five members chosen by 
the Norwegian Storthing. Each of these 
corporations appoints a corresponding 
Nobel committee, which will act and 
report on prize contestants in their re- 
spective fields. The committees are 
composed of three or five members, 
foreigners as well as Scandinavians. 
Foreigners may also be members of the 
commission appointed to decide the 
peace prize. The business and financial 
affairs of the endowment as a whole are 
in the care of a council of administration 
at Stockholm, which is made up of 
Swedes, five in all, four chosen by the 
corporations, and the fifth or president 
by the king. One of its duties is to pay 
out the prizes. This will take place 
each anniversary of the founder’s death, 
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December 10th, when the corporations 
will assemble in solemn conclave and 
formally proclaim the successful laure- 
ates. Each of these will receive, besides 
the cash prize, a diploma, and a gold 
medal bearing an effigy of the donator. 
Then within six months, the winners are 
expected to deliver public lectures on 
their subjects either at Stockholm or 
Christiania. 

In case two leading competitors are 
equal, the prize will be divided between 
them. Or, as regards the peace prize, 
the reward may be bestowed on an 
organisation. But should none of the 
candidates be deemed worthy, the prize 
will be withheld till the year following. 
And should the same thing occur for 
two years in succession, the amount will 
be turned into the principal fund, or 
else be used for the creation of a special 
fund, which can be employed to encour- 
age the same objects by other means 
than prizes. These special funds and 
this auxiliary encouragement fall under 
the management of the Nobel institutes. 
And just here enters another phase of 
the philanthropist’s comprehensive be- 
quest. He has provided for the founding 
and maintenance of five institutes, corre- 
sponding to the five sections, bound to- 
gether by a central organisation. These 
are to aid in the examination of works 
and documents submitted as exhibits in 
behalf of prize competitors. And in 
addition, they are to do all possible to 
encourage profitable activity in these 
several lines of human endeavour. Each 
institute is to be founded by the corre- 
sponding corporation, but afterwards it 
will enjoy the dignity of an independent 
patron of learning. 

To cover expenses of organisation, 
300,000 crowns for each section, or 
1,500,000 crowns in all (about £70,000), 
may be taken from the endowment. 
The king authorises the project, the 
corporations appoint the council, and 
all is in readiness for the award of prizes 
next December roth. So perhaps those 
who devotedly admire some living hero, 


and would like to see him honoured with 
the rich man’s laurel of gold, might care 
to know something of the methods of 
this prize distributing. 

There are several general provisions 
which apply equally to all five sections. 
To begin with, no one can propose him- 
self as a candidate for a prize—a naive 
reminder, by the way, that selfishness 
and egotism are to be combatted here- 
with, not encouraged. The case of each 
nominee must be made out by writings 
or documents. These supports of the 
claim for a prize may be in English, as 
also in French, German, or Latin, be- 
sides, of course, the native language. 
Invitations to those qualified to nomi- 
nate contestants are sent out every 
September by the Nobel committees. 
The nominations with documents should 
be sent to the committees at Christiania 
before February Ist of the year follow- 
ing. An exception was made this year, 
however, and nominations were received 
up to April 1st. The competent Nobel 
committee will report on these nomina- 
tions during October to its correspond- 
ing corporation, which in turn will decide 
on the prize winners by the middle of 
November. From this decision there is 
no appeal. And as has been stated, the 
distribution of prizes will take place 
December 10th. 

The general public cannot name can- 
didates, but provision is made whereby 
no worthy man need escape. In the 
two sections of physical and chemical 
sciences, those who may nominate 
are: members of certain Scandinavian 
learned bodies and professors of those 
studies in certain native universities and 
schools; also the professors of six 
foreign universities named each-year by 
the Academy of Science; besides 
savants specially invited by the Aca- 
demy, and former prize winners. This 
is an honour invested in the prize 
winners of all sections. 

The Nobel science institutes are 
really one, but composed of two sections 
for each of the two branches. It is to 
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have scientific control of discoveries that 
are proposed for prizes, and to encourage 
researches in the same fields. The two 
sections will have suitable homes, with 
an assembly hall, archives room, library, 
etc, in common. A general inspector 
with high powers of supervision is 
named by the king. Besides, the 
Academy appoints a special director for 
each section. These men may be native 
or foreign, so they be scientists of solid 
reputation and especially well grounded 
in their respective fields. They will have 
the title of professor, and are to give 
their time exclusively to their positions. 
The special funds of the scientific Nobel 
institutes may be employed as subsidies 
for prosecuting works in physics and 
chemistry. Preference is to be given 
those works that have already proved 
worthy of being perfected by means of 
this donation. 

The rules for the other three sections 
are the same in their general outlines. 
But a few special provisions should be 
mentioned. It is understood, for in- 
stance, that the works submitted for the 
literary prize need not be purely literary. 
They may include all works whose form 
and style entitle them to the distinction 
of literature. In this section the right 
to present candidates belongs to mem- 
bers of the Swedish, French, and 
Spanish academies, as well as to literary 
sections of other academies and to 
literary institutions analogous to acade- 
mies, to university professors of ethics, 
literature, and history, and to former 
prize winners. The Nobel institute for 
literature will have a library devoted 
especially to modern literature. Here 
the Swedish Academy will place in 
charge an able literary man and corps 
of assistants to prepare questions rela- 
tive to the prize, to furnish reports on 
receipt of literary works from foreign 
countries, and to make necessary trans- 
lations of such. 

As to the physiological and medical 
section, those who can present candi- 
dates are: Professors of the Carolin 


Institute ; members of the medical sec- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Science ; 
faculties of medicine of certain native 
universities; faculties of six foreign 
medical schools named each year by the 
Carolin Institute; savants invited by 
the Academy of Science, and former 
prize winners. The Nobel committee 
appointed by the Carolin Institute will 
decide which of the works submitted 
shall be specially examined and will 
carry out the same. It is understood 
that any work must undergo this ex- 
amination before it can be given the 
prize. The decisions of the committee 
are received by the Carolin Institute in 
April, and in May it may admit other 
works to the final contest. In October 
it will decide who is the successful con- 
testant by secret ballot. Printed works 
accompanying prize composition are to 
be preserved in the Carolin Institute 
library. The instruments submitted will 
remain in the same hands till they can 
be transferred to the Novel Medical 
Institute. The Nobel Institute is under 
the surveillance of the chancelier of the 
universities of the kingdom. The special 
funds will be devoted to medical re- 
searches and their application. 

The fifth and last section aims to 
reward labours for peace among nations 
and good-will among men. The pro- 
cedure is the same generally as above 
mentioned. Those who may propose 
contestants are: Members of the Nobel 
committees ; of legislative bodies of all 
countries; of the Interparliamentary 
Council; of the Commission of the 
International Permanent Bureau of 
Peace ; of the International Institute of 
Law; university professors of law, poli- 
tical sciences, history; and philosophy, 
and former prize winners. 

For this prize a champion has been 
chosen in France who appeals to every 
one at all familiar with his lifelong fight 
as peculiarly fit to enter the lists. He is 
a merciless besieger, and knows no com- 
promise. He demands the unconditional 
surrender of war, and characterises all 
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improvements and mitigations as de- 
vices of the devil, who fears that this 
ablest work of his may be abolished 
unless it is made less frightful. Frederick 
Passy is a very old man, within a few 
months of eighty, and almost blind, but 
he is still a worker as ever. Since his 
first article against war, written when he 
was twenty-five, he has given himself to 
the cause as wholly and unreservedly 
as it is conceivable that a man can strive 
for one idea. So this makes something 
over half a century that he has fought 
for peace. He is a noble paradox, this 
veteran warrior. 

As accurately as those things that 
fail to happen can be judged, M. Passy 
has certainly prevented one or two wars. 
Due to his letter to “Le Temps” in 
April, 1867, popular wrath died down 
and another sentiment took its place, 
with the direct result that France and 
Germany decided not to take arms over 
the Luxembourg broil. Instead of war 
there came into being the Permanent 
International Peace League, of which 
M. Passy is still general secretary and 
certainly the most active member. 


He has probably hit upon the most 
effective weapon for the putting down 
of weapons. He is crafty enough to 
know that most men will fight. But 
will men make themselves absurd, if 
they ‘know it? Ridicule has already 
smothered duelling. So M. Passy points 
out the utter idiocy of war. 

He presided over the Universal Peace 
Congress of 1889, which became a re- 
gular annual institution from that. year 
on. He has been a member since its 
organisation of the Central Bureau of 
Peace Societies at Berne. With Randal 
Cremer, M.P., he founded the In- 
ternational Interparliamentary Union, 
wherein the legislatures of Europe and 
America are represented. Wars keep 
on happening, but he refuses to know 
what defeat is. A general war might 
break out to-morrow, and he would not 
give up; for he ever holds loyally to 
the creed of his youth, namely, that the 
development of science, means of com- 
munication, mixture of products, men, 
ideas, and language will in the end do 
away with war forever. His hope is his 
unshakeable faith in human nature. 


At Dusk. 


I follow, through the garden dim, 
The winding way that Lydia passed. 
I follow, led by trusty guides, 
Confident of success at last— 
To be rewarded for my quest 
When Lydia’s lips to mine are pressed ! 


The blades of grass they help my search ; 
A leaf upon the garden walk, 
The imprint of a little heel, 
Are all endowed with power to talk. 
They tell me, soft, a secret sweet ; 
“ This way—and this—went Lydia’s feet !”’ 


The stars leaned down to watch her pass, 
The boughs they kissed her as she went. 
(They caught their white bloom from her 


own). 


And all these messengers are lent 
To guide my heart, by whispering low, 
‘* This way—and this—did Lydia go!” 
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By Robert Barr. 


In the interests of 
future literary history I 
beg to describe the room 
in which I write. I do this to assist in 
some measure the discriminating com- 
mittee which in years to come will be 
searching London for this room, in order 
that they may fasten on the outer walls 
a tablet reading: “ Here R. B. edited the 
Idler; 1902.” The room is in a building 
that faces the Thames Embankment, 
and this building has been erected 
somewhat on the plan of a cathedral, 
so we have mullioned windows and 
stained glass and a general Gothic effect, 
which cannot help but have a sobering 
influence upon my writing. At present 
there is no name on the door, and the 
room is far away from the publishing 
offices or any of the other apartments 
used by the IDLER’s staff, though con- 
nected with them by telephone. My 
object in possessing this room is to keep 
clear of the madding crowd as much as I 
can, and get what time there is to 
do my work unmolested. Wandering 
people drift in on me now and again, 
but they drift out speedily, begging 
pardon when they catch sight of my 
forbidding face, saying hurriedly they 
thought that this was an insurance 
agent's office, or a stockbroker’s den. 


My Room. 





To emulate our 
friends the Irish 
Members, I may say 
that the most attractive thing in the 
room is the balcony outside of it. One 
of the three ornate windows opens out- 
wards and allows me to step on to this 
balcony which has a stone parapet like 
that of an ancient castle. Looking up 
the street I can see the empty Corona- 
tion seats facing the Strand; looking 
down the street I have a view across 


The Balcony. 


the river. This door-window which 
gives access to the balcony, contains a 
single sheet of clear, plate glass as tall 
as myself, and when I wish for innocent 
and inexpensive amusement, I fasten 
this framed sheet of glass at right angles 
to the balcony, and so construct for 
myself a mirage which acts on the 
principle which produced the late Pro- 
fessor Pepper’s ghost at the Polytechnic. 
Standing at the riverward end of the 
balcony and looking towards the Strand 
through the sheet of glass, I see almost 
as clearly as if it were real the reflection 
of the river and jts traffic, but I also 
see through the plate glass the street 
that leads to the. Strand. The other 
day I beheld this curious sight. A 
steamer was passing down the river, and 
yet in the mirrored pane it was ap- 
parently ploughing its way across the 
street between me and the Strand. Up 
this street madly ran a motor-car, ard 
it passed through the hull of the steamer 
without doing any damage, then turned 
up the Strand, while the steamer dis- 
appeared towards Blackfriars Bridgé. 
This I saw with my own eyes and would 
be willing to swear to it. 





If, however, I asserted 
that the motor-car ac- 
tually bounced over the 
surface of the river on its pneumatic 
tyres, and ran through the hull of a 
steamer, I should run some chance of 
not being believed by a discriminating 
public. And yet there are one or two 
of my fellow-editors in this country who 
see a mirage quite as vividly as I have 
done, and who insist with bitter invec- 
tive that the majority of their country- 
men are barbarous, cruel and unjust 
because they recognise the sheet of 
plate glass and understand the illusion. 


A Mirage. 
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lf I had shouted to the occupants of 
that motor-car that they were just about 
to plunge into the river, it is not likely 
they would have paid much heed to me, 
and yet I saw with my own eyes the 
glittering river right ahead of them, and 
I predicted the inevitable collision with 
the steamboat. One day I heard great 
cheering in the street, and going out on 
the balcony I saw four men in an open 
carriage, looking very uneasy in tall silk 
hats that seemingly did not fit very well, 
and were palpably extremely new. 
Three of these men were Botha, De 
Wet and Delarey, and I suppose the 
fourth was their interpreter. They were 
going to meet Mr. Chamberlain, and a 
dense crowd followed the carriage, 
cheering vociferously. I did not cheer, 
because I never do anything that I can 
get other people to do for me, but I 
caught a glimpse of De Wet’s puzzled 
face and his expression seemed to say: 
“If these people love us so much, why 
in thunder did they fight us so long?” 





I could not help regard- 
ing those brave fighters as 
having been for several 
years the victims of a mirage so far as 
England was concerned, and I fear they 
are still deluded by the false glitter of 
the glass. Has the war taught them 
anything? I am sure I cannot answer 
that question, not being in their con- 
fidence. Has the war taught us any- 
thing? I give that up also, and the 
sarcastic reader may quote the proverb 
about a certain class of persons asking 
questions that a wise man cannot 
answer. However, I can speak for my- 
self, and the war has taught me some- 
thing, although I have never been in 
South Africa. This, then, is the lesson 
of the war as I see it. Whatever money 
England invests in her own colonies 
will prove in time of need a strength to 
the Empire. Whatever money she in- 
vests in foreign countries, even though 
it temporarily results in individual pro- 
fit and increased prosperity to those 


A Lesson. 


countries, may become a club to beat 
out the brains of the Empire. 





I am _ personally ac- 
Buildeth quainted with only one 
aCity. Colony, and that is 
: Canada. When the IDLER 
makes a million, I intend to call in on 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and a few others of those ramparts of 
the Empire. But I know that Canada 
alone has enough of natural resources 
to furnish employment for all the spare 
capital there is in England, and I know 
also that these resources are being ex- 
ploited very much more largely by 
citizens of the United States than by 
subjects of Great Britain. I wish to call 
attention to a very striking article which 
appears in this number of the IDLER. 
It is entitled “New Ontario,” and it 
gives a vivid account of what one enter- 
prising man can do who leads the 
strenuous life. It is a thrilling story of 
human energy brought into competition 
with almost insurmountable difficulties, 
yet when this man was baulked in one 
direction he turned his keen, untroubled 
face to find an outlet in another. Be- 
ginning a few years ago with practically 
no money of his own, he has established 
a city and a business worth something 
more than twenty-three million pounds. 
The money which his enterprise pro- 
duces flows almost entirely into the 
United States, to which great nation 
Mr. Clergue belongs. 





But what I wish to 
point out was not so 
much the energy of Mr. 
Clergue, as the energy 
of the rapids of Sault St. Marie, com- 
monly called the “Soo.” Those waters 
have been tearing uselessly down the 
declivity for some thousands of years, 
and they have belonged to Great Britain 
for over a hundred. They have been 
seen by myriads of people from this 
country, yet it occurred to no one among 
them to use the power there running tg 
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waste, in developing the unlimited re- 
sources in timber and mineral wealth of 
the country lying around. I do not say 
this by way of reproach to the people 
of Great Britain, nor do I pretend that 
I am wiser than the foolishest amongst 
us, because I have stood on the banks 
of the “Soo” and watched the tossing 
waves with admiration, and all that the 
tumultuous scene suggested to me was 
to snapshot it with a camera, and to pay 
an Indian to take me down the rapids 
in his birch bark canoe. But when I 
read the history of Mr. Clergue I saw 
I had been lacking in foresight and 
enterprise, for doubtless when I stood 
on those stormy banks there was as 
much money in my pocket as rested in 
Mr. Clergue’s at that moment. There 
lay an immense fortune for any man 
with the sense to pick it up, and the 
man with the sense happened to come 
from Philadelphia, the slowest city in 
the United States. There is a lesson 
somewhat hereabout, and I may add 
that in Canada there is still ample water 
power unexploited and mineral wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. I hope 
that before all my readers take their 
passages to Canada they will leave with 
me a year’s subscription, that they may 
not miss the magazine in their wander- 
ings, for good reading is somewhat 
scarce in those backwoods. 

The invasion of Ca- 
nada by Mr. Clergue 
indicates a serious dan- 
ger to Great Britain in other respects 
than through the man’s energy and 
resource. Last month I pointed out the 
coming extinction of the American if he 
continued to put forth his feverish force 
in a climate so stimulating as that of 
the United States. Just after this an- 
nouncement was published, Morgan, 
with suspicious haste, closed up his 
dealings with the White Star Line, and 
made terms with the British Govern- 
ment, so Ais way of escape is made 
secure. But there are two other methods 


A Way Out. 


by which the Yankees can flee from 
impeuding doom. If they move south 
into Mexico they will live a life of lan- 
gorous ease, untroubled by thoughts of 
trusts or money making. On the other 
hand, if they move north into Canada 
they acquire the most delightful and 
healthful climate in the world. No one 
has ever libelled the climate of Canada 
except British writers. They appear to 
believe that Canadian crops are reaped 
between snow storms. The only fault 
I ever found with the climate of Canada 
is that the Christmas and New Year 
festivities are sometimes interrupted by 
sunstroke. I see that during the past 
year upwards of thirty thousand Ameri- 
can citizens moved into Canada. I wish 
now that I had not given them warning, 
because I anticipate a stampede across 
the northern border, which may rather 
overwhelm the Dominion, unless. it 
speedily puts a prohibitive tariff on the 
energetic American. 

Still, if I could save 
our transatlantic cou- 
sins without sacrific- 

ing Canada I should gladly do it. It 
will be difficult for future ages to under- 
stand the American citizen after he 1s 
no more, because there will be nothing 
left on the land to enable our successors 
to form any estimate of him. Egypt 
left enormous buildings whose very 
ruins are tremendous. Greece and Rome 
have bequeathed to us the finest statuary 
the world has ever seen. But, alas, the 
sky scrapers of New York will become 
wrecks that will resemble nothing so 
much as an abandoned hoop skirt of 
the middle Victorian era, being built of 
steel rods and crumbling brick, and as 
for statuary, no American has time to 
get his portrait painted, not to mention 
being carved in stone. The photographs 
of to-day will all be faded a hundred 
years hence, but I expect that printers’ 
ink will last, and so I make a contribu- 
tion this month toward historical ac- 
curacy which will enable our descendants 
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to form some idea of what the typical 
American is like. The pictures of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt on five preceding pages 
show a typical American in a typical 
occupation—addressing his fellow citi- 
zens from the stump. He is there as 
an exponent of the gospel of work, and 
his words deserve the earnest attention 
of every man who wishes to get on in 
the world. Work is all right if not 
taken in excess, like some other articles 
I might name. But the object of pub- 
lishing these pictures is that they may 
repose for ever after on the shelves of 
the British Museum, and as the paper 
on which they are printed is not made 
from Mr. Clergue’s justly celebrated 
wood pulp, it will last and give future 
generations some conception of this 
vanished race. 
A friend of President 
A Mild Roosevelt was telling me 
Answer. the other day that this 
great statesman, in spite of 
his strenuousness, has a voice that !s 
inild, gentle, soothing and convincing, 
and he gave me an instance of this. 
He said that he accompanied Mr. Roose- 
velt before the latter held any official 
position, to his ranch on the Little Mis- 
souri River out West. The two were 
not dressed in cowboy costume, but were 
garbed somewhat similar to their fellow 
citizens on Broadway, therefore to the 
cowboys who met them, they were 
classed as “ tender-feet.” The two were 
sitting at a small table in the bar room 
of a Western tavern among a company 
of cowboys, armed like the Transvaal 
Republic before the war, when the Bad 
Man of the district came swaggering in. 
He invited the crowd to drink with him, 
and the crowd very promptly lined up 
against the bar, all excepting Mr. Roose- 
velt and his friend who were earnestly 
engaged in conversation. The Bad Man 
cast his glance around, then walked up 
to the future President, tapped him on 
the shoulder and remarked truculently : 
“Say, Stranger I asked you to drink 
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with me.” 

“T am much obliged for the invita- 
tion,” said Mr. Roosevelt, courteously, 
“but I am not thirsty just now.” 

“See here, Stranger,” roared the Bad 
Man, “ you get on your hoofs. at once 
and pony up to the bar.” 

Again Mr. Roosevelt declined with 
thanks. The Bad Man reached for his hip 
pocket and ripping out an oath shouted : 

“My son, you either drink or fight.” 

At that moment Mr. Roosevelt's fist 
caught the Bad Man under the chin in 
exactly the manner described by Rud- 
yard Kipling in the October “ Strand.” 
The Bad Man fell on his back with a 
clatter of arms, but before he knew 
what struck him, Roosevelt’s knees were 
on his chest. The tender-foot dis- 
engaged the revolver from his right 
hand and flung it to the corner; pulled 
a few knives from his belt and his boots, 
and flung them one after another beside 
the pistol. Searching, he found another 
revolver in another pocket and threw 
that into the heap. Getting off the Bad 
Man’s chest he said in tones as mild as 
those of a curate :— 

“Tf you don’t mind I'd rather not 
have a drink just now.” 





The President is the latest 
apostle of work, and those 
who accept his gospel may 
throw off their coats and begin. My 
coat stays on my shoulders and will stay 
there unless Mr. Roosevelt makes a 
personal matter of my comments and, 
like his own Bad Man, insists on a fight. 
Then, the valour which has come to 
me through a long line of pugnacious 
ancestors, will strip the coat from my 
back at his first word of challenge—that 
I may run unimpeded by its weight. 
His Excellency—if that is the correct 
title for a President—knows what to 
expect if he flings the gauntlet at my 
feet, and that is the most active foot- 
race he ever engaged in. I don’t say 
this by way of bravado at all—I make 
no threats—but let him beware, unless 
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he is in fine sprinting trim. I don't 
work now; I never have worked; I 
never will work. Early in life I saw the 
utter futility of work. I swore off. 
“Work,” says the useful dictionary 
which I keep at my elbow to enable 
me to spell some of my words correctly ; 
“Work,” says that good book, “is con- 
tinued exertion or activity directed to- 
ward some purpose or end.” This is 
one definition perhaps, but as a usual 
thing work is doing something you 
would rather not do, so that you may get 
money enough to feed, clothe and lodge 
yourself ahd leave a surplus with which 
to buy your favourite brand of tobacco. 
When I was a youth, my usual recrea- 
tion was writing and I| contributed to 
some of the most distinguished waste- 
paper baskets in the land. Pay? Bless 
you, I never dreamed there were people 
in this world spendthrift enough to pay 
for articles. I was offensively proud 
when a newspaper printed a series of 
three stories of mine for nothing and 
was amazed that the sheet did not 
charge something for the privilege of 
appearing in print as was the case with 
the advertisers. But when I discovered 
there was money in writing, I at once 
abandoned all thought of making my 
living in any other way, for writing is 
what I would have done if I were on a 
vacation, so says I to myself, I'll make 
life a contigual holiday and this I have 
done. Thus I have never really worked, 
and am not ‘going to begin now, despite 
the President’s terse maxims. 





Of course, everyone cannot 
choose the occupation he likes 
best. When this world is an 
ideal place of residence things will be 
arranged so that there are no round 
pegs in square holes, but we haven't 
got to that stage yet, because we have 
been only a few million years learning 
the art of living, and so there has not 
been sufficient time to get things 
straight. But I have met some men 
besides myself who made a playground 
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of this doddering old earth. One was 
my guide over the Gemmi Pass. I was 
travelling with a learned Oxford man, 
and each of us. possessed a heavy port- 
manteau. There is no carriage-way over 
the Gemmi and you must go on foot 
or take a mule. The Oxford man’ who 
knew me well, and who thought he was 
witty, looked at me, and said he didn’t 
need /wo mules—so we walked. As you 
approach the London side of the 
Gemmi you are met by guides miles be- 
fore you reach the foot of the pass. 
The guide, soliciting your patronage, 
hands you his book of recommendations 
in which is written down various fictions 
regarding his efficiency. We were, at- 
tracted to our man because of q eulogy 
written in his book by Mark Twain. 
Mark stated over his signature that this 
man was the most intrepid and dare- 
devil guide he had ever met; that he 
was twelve years old at the time they 
crossed together; that he had saved 
Mark’s life sixteen times during the 
journey, and that he had carried on his 
back a grand piano which Mark pre- 
sented to a friend in the Rhone Valley. 
The guide was justly proud of this 
testimonial, so we engaged him. He 
united the two portmanteaux by a stout 
strap and moved on with one, like a 
knapsack behind, and the other in front 
of him. It seemed a cruel load for a 
man to carry up that tremendous ac- 
clivity, but he started off much more 
nimbly than we did. As we came pant- 
ing after him he begged as a special 
favour the Oxford man’s heavy over- 
coat and then humbly solicited mine. 
These he tucked on top of the luggage. 
As the sun became warmer we removed 
our coats and waistcoats, and these he 
implored us to let him carry. Gently 
but firmly he took my camera from me, 
and slung it on the accumulation. I 
said to this human luggage van: “ How 
did you ever come to choose such an 
occupation as this?” “Well, sir,” he re- 
plied, shamefacedly, “I was always a 
lazy worthless fellow. I hated to work. 
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My six brothers are all industrious 
farmers who never leave the valley. But 
I was indolent and I loved the moun- 
tains, so here I am. I never cou/d bear 
hard work.” 

It was all play to him, and he ac- 
tually thought he was having a good 
time, pitying his unfortunate labouring 
brothers in the valley! 





I stayed once (when 
I was supposed to be 
editing the IDLER) in a 
castle overlooking the 
charmingly romantic town of Meran in 
the Tyrol. I edited the IDLER all over 
the place; sometimes in the Pyrenees, 
sometimes in Switzerland, and on this 
occasion in the Tyrol. I wrote that in- 
teresting article on the Folk’s Play in 
Meran which you will find on the pages 
of this magazine during its early days. 
I had some notion of removing the 
offices of the IDLER to the Tyrol be- 
cause I discovered a lovely saw-mill in 
the Hofer Valley run by admirable 
water power which could have been 
purchased at a perfectly ridiculous price 
and which would have operated a print- 
ing press to perfection. But the direc- 
tors would not allow me to change the 
venue. It is simply awful the way a 
conscientious board of directors will 
hamper an enterprising editor. That is 
why when I took over the IDLER I 
promptly sold the board of directors to 
Mr. Yerkes so that they might retard 
the tube railways a bit. Now he is try- 
ing to unload them on Morgan. How- 
ever, this is digression and has nothing 
to do with the castle overlooking Meran. 
The castle was owned by a man who 
had another chateau at Zell. This man 
turned these two castles into boarding 
houses, and as Zell is a summer resort 
and Meran a winter resort he had the 
tourist in both alleys. He received these 
castles as the price of silence. He had 
been valet to Crown-Prince Rudolph of 
Austria at the time his Royal Highness 
was murdered; a tragic event that has 


“And far 
Away.” 


frequently been minutely described as a 
suicide. This castle proprietor travelled 
from «Zell to Meran every autumn and 
from Meran to Zell every spring. He 
was quite rich enough to have taken the 
railway over the Brunnen or to have 
made the journey in one of his own 
carriages along the excellent road, but 
he always walked, and always laid his 
route over the highest mountain peaks. 
He filled a knapsack with food and took 
a week to the journey. He said it tired 
him out to walk on the level. So what 
is one man’s work is another man’s re- 
creation, and the individual who can 
earn his living by doing what he would 
do if he had nothing to do, has solved 
the problem of life. 

What is wealth, anyhow? 
How much money must a 
man accumulate before he 
can be termed rich? I suppose no one 
on earth is ever quite so wealthy as the 
bare-foot boy who has earned his first 
shilling and has received it. Zola in his 
book “ Money” describes the luncheon 
of the late Baron Rothschild of Paris. 
It consisted of a bowl of milk which the 
Baron was compelled to sip slowly and 
painfully. I should hesitate to have 
called that poor wretch wealthy. Milk 
is all very suitable for babes, but for 
grown men—well; in my native country 
of Scotland there is a drink fit for the 
gods. I refer, of course, to the limpid 
and purling brooks of that land cele- 
brated for its streams. And the rivulets 
of Ireland, too, how inspiring their 
waters are, and how eloquent become 
those who drink thereof. Talking of 
eloquence, milk, and the products of 
Scotland and Ireland, reminds me of tht 
old, old story about Daniel Webster, 
orator and statesman. When a story is 
old enough it becomes new again. 
Daniel was to address a great political 
gathering in the State of Maine, and 
when he appeared on the platform he 
was disgusted to see on the table be- 
side him a large glass of nice white 
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milk. The lecturer who was as cele- 
brated as John B. Gough afterwards be- 
came, happened not to be an advocate 
of the temperance principles which 
Gough in a later day promulgated. Dan 
liked his dram, and despised milk, but 
Maine was a prohibition state where 
whiskey could neither be sold nor given 
away, therefore a glass of milk stood at 
the speaker's elbow in plain innocent 
sight of the audience. Daniel ignored 
it until his lips became so dry through 
much discourse that he was forced to 
moisten them with anything fluid. He 
raised the glass of milk and the first 
sip showed his delighted and cultured 
taste that the contents were nearly all 
whiskey, simply coloured with milk to 
deceive the prohibitionists in the au- 
dience. Dan drained it to the dregs, and 
set down the empty glass with the 
fervent exclamation: “ Ye gods, what a 
cow !!” 
Wealth is a word 
The Question that cannot be defined, 
Answered. because no two men 
have the same idea re- 
garding it. I read a most pathetic article 
in the “Spectator” the other day re- 
counting the privations which certain 
members of the British aristocracy groan 
under whose incomes are limited to a 
mere £10,000 a year. There is nothing 
like an actual object-lesson in these sad 
cases, and being a practical man, willing 
to help, I offer to take on the job at 
that figure if any lord will turn over his 
estate and income to me. Some years 
ago I lived for a month at Weggis on 


the shores of Lake Lucerne in Switzer- 
land, and that month was made memor- 
able in my mind by the fact that every 
afternoon at four o'clock I walked to 
Vitznau and back with Mark Twain. 
We talked of many things including 
money and the making of it. He had 
just received two offers from New York, 
one from the publisher of a celebrated 
newspaper asking him to write fifty-two 
articles for $52,000; the other from 
Major Pond tendering $50,000 for fifty 
lectures to be delivered in the United 
States, and the Major would pay all 
expenses on tour besides providing a 
palatial private car for Mr. Clemens’ use 
on the railway system. Thus the writer 
could have made $102,000 clear in three 
months. He refused both proposals and 
said as we tramped together :— 

“ A hundred thousand dollars is of no 
use to me!” 

This amazing remark has remained in 
my mind ever since, but Mr. Clemens 
was then engaged in making a much 
larger sum that he might pay off an 
indebtedness that was not legally his, 
and he was flying at bigger game. He 
refused to be diverted from the course 
he had marked out for himself, and re- 
sults proved him in the right. Never- 
theless his idea of poverty and mine of 
wealth was exactly identical. One may 
easily and safely get five per cent. on 
money in America, or at least one could 
at that time, and five per cent. on 
$100,000 gives more than a thousand 
pounds income, which is all a simple 
minded man like myself could ask of 
fortune. 
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THE BINDERS OF THE NILE. 


Sir John Aird, the. builder of the dams; Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., the engineer; the late Mr. 
; Cecil Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, Mr. John Aird, and engineers and contractors on the great work. - This 
photograph, taken at Assouan in January, was the last picture made of Mr, Rhodes. 
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CAPTURING 


THE NILE’S GOLDEN FLOODS. 


By FRANK FAYANT. 


HE First Cataract of the mighty 
ee Nile, which has roared and 
thundered through the ages, has 
been taken captive by English en- 
gineers. From out of the red granite 
quarries where the ancient Egyptians, 
by patient and persistent toil, hewed 
their eternal monuments, a million tons 
of stone has been taken to dam the 
For four years an army of 
men has laboured to erect a great 
granite wall to bind the turbulent floods 
that rush 3,500 miles through Africa 
from the Equatorial lakes of the Medi- 
terranean. The shriek of construction 
engines, the pounding of restless pumps, 
the rattling of powerful cranes, has 
awakened the Land of the Pharaohs. 
The cataract of seven thousand summers 
has been blotted off the world’s map, 
and in its stead has been created by the 
genius of twentieth century engineering 
a mighty reservoir, that sets back be- 
tween the hills of Upper Egypt for 
200 miles, storing a milliard tons of 
water. 

And why have men toiled and spent 
millions of treasure to raise this mile- 
long wall in the heart of dried-up 
Egypt? Is there something in the 
atmosphere .of the ancient land that 
compels men to quarry the rock .and 
raise monuments that will endure to the 
end of time? Without the Nile, Egypt 
would be as barren as the Great Desert. 
With the great river, fertile Egypt is 
but an elongated oasis, a thin green line 
on either side of the stream from 
Alexandria up into the heart of Central 
Africa. This thin green line in the days 
of the ancients made Egypt the garden 
and granary of the world. And for 
thirty centuries men have struggled to 
widen this line. But all the mighty 


undertakings of the past—the building 
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of dykes to bind the floods, the raising 
of great walls to hold them back, the 
digging of canals and basins to lead the 
water to the parched fields—have been 
but pigmy efforts compared to this last 
work, which, at a single stroke, increases 
the national wealth by 480,000,000. 

For water is gold to Egypt. In flood 
time it rushes to the sea at the rate of 
15,000 tons a second, and 10,000 men 
are called out to drive it on. But when 
the crops are growing, the Nile is but 
a brook coursing through the rocks, and 
the law lays rough hands on the peasant 
farmer, who, under shadow of the night, 
dips out an extra bucketful of drink for 
his thirsty crops. Now modern engineer- 
ing attempts to save some of the summer 
flood, that the cotton and grain may not 
shrivel up in the torrid sun of the spring. 
It is cotton that makes modern Egypt 
a living land, for Egyptian cotton is 
known over the world as the best cotton 
grown. England has undertaken this 
great irrigation work in Egypt—of 
which the new dam at Assouan and the 
new barrage at Assiout are but the 
beginning—because England is vitally 
interested in the cotton trade. 

Cotton is the backbone of the com- 
merce of England. From around the 
world—from the Southland of America, 
from Brazil and Peru, from far-away 
India, from the country of the Nile— 
a mighty fleet of merchantmen is bring- 
ing to Liverpool the harvest of many 
millions of acres of cotton fields. The 
voracious spindles and looms of Lan- 
cashire use a third of the cotton crop 
of the world. England, thousands of 
miles from the nearest cotton fields, 
weaves cotton for the world. The 
plodding Egyptian, with watchful eye 
on the rising flood of the great river, 
tends his crops in a garment made, 
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Damming the east channel to dry the river bed for the workmen. 


perhaps, from cotton he picked the 
season before, but the workers who 
made the cloth were in far-off England ; 
and so, too, the cotton fibre of India 
travels 8,000 miles by land and sea to 
English mills, only to go back over the 
same long journey in cloth to clothe 
India’s millions. The cotton of Brazil 


, clothes the Peruvians, but before it be- 


comes of use it travels all the way to 
Lancashire and then back a third of 
the way around the globe to the shores 
of the Pacific. 

What a story of adventure a single 
fibre of Egyptian cotton could tell from 
the time it is picked on the fields 
watered by the Nile, until it appears in 
the garment of the very planter who 
raised it! The farmer takes it to the 
nearest railway station and then, drawn 
by the iron horse, it goes down the Nile 
to Alexandria. Here it is loaded aboard 
ship, and it goes on the long sea voyage 


through the Mediterranean and up the 
Atlantic to Liverpool, the greatest 
cotton port in the world. Taken from 
out of the ship's hold it is carried to 
the railway and sped off to an English 
mill town. There it is drawn to the 
mill to be spun into thread and woven 
into cloth. And then the cloth starts 
world wandering. Finding its way back 
to the coast, it is lowered into the hold 
of a merchantman, and carried back 
again over the seas to Alexandria. The 
iron horse draws it up the valley of the 
Nile to the interior village, where it is 
made into a garment and sold to the 
Egyptian farmer. Six thousand miles 
does the white fibre travel, and a legion 
of workers are in its service—stevedores, 
sailors, carmen, truckmen, railway men, 
spinners, weavers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, clerks, warehousemen, customs 
agents, port officers. 

England’s masterful position in the 
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Hurling railway trains into the-channel to dam the cataract. 


world’s cotton trade is an anomaly. That 
Lancashire can, with immense profit, 
buy cotton around the world, bring it 
across the seas to her mills, make it 
into cloth, and then ship it off to be 
sold in the countries that produce the 
raw material, is an industrial pheno- 
menon. But England’s supremacy has 
been built on phenomena. This little 
island in the sea would never have con- 
quered a quarter of the earth and raised 
her flag over a population ten times 
greater than her own, except by a phe- 
nomenal development. But can Eng- 
land keep her hold on the cotton trade? 
Can Lancashire continue to move this 
golden endless chain, arbitrarily forcing 
the world’s cotton to make five, ten and 
fifteen thousand mile journeys from field 
to wearer? Will America and India 
and Egypt continue to ship their cotton 
to the mills of Lancashire, instead of 
weaving it at home? 


America is lost to Lancashire as a 
buyer of manufactured cotton. Of that 
there can be no doubt. Raising nine- 
tenths of the world’s cotton, it is idle to 
suppose that the wonderfully active 
country over the ocean will not develop 
cotton-spinning as strenuously as she has 
other industries. For five years the 
cotton consumption of the New Eng, 
land and the Cotton States has actually 
exceeded that of the mills of Lancashire. 
In two decades, while the English cotton 
consumption has increased but slightly, 
America’s has doubled. Looking only 
at international trade we are apt to 
overlook the great internal development 
of a country. England, for example, 


ships 470,000,000 of cotton goods 
yearly, while America sells but 
%5,000,000, much less than little 
Switzerland. But the reason for 


America’s insignificant export trade in 
cotton goods is found in her enormous 
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home consumption. For England foreign 
trade is everything; for America, it 
is only an incident. America is simply 
wallowing in her resources, and the 
overflow is what the world has come to 
call the American invasion. 

Soon America must take her place in 
the world’s cotton trade and contest 
Lancashire’s supremacy. Through the 
Cotton States mills are springing up one 
after another. Northern capital and 
northern energy are making a new 
south. The raw material does not have 
to be brought thousands of miles across 
the seas; it is at the doors of the mills 
The energy of forest waterfalls is har- 
nessed and made to run the machinery 
of the mills by electricity. One new 
mill after another enjoys for a short 
time the reputation of being the largest 
in the world. Now the record is held 
by a New England mill with 300,000 
spindles and 10,000 looms; but this 
record will be broken by a mill now 
building in the Mississippi Valley, which 
will boast of 500,000 spindles and 12,000 
looms. This new mill, like many others 
in the South, will bid for a share of the 
trade in the Orient. Inevitably the 
American South, now a world-provider 
of raw cotton, must become a world- 
provider of manufactured cotton. 

But what of Egypt and India? Now, 
the East is Lancashire’s best customer. 
Nearly half of India’s imports is cotton 
goods. She imports twice as much 
cotton goods as does the United States. 
India is a customer worth having, but it 
is not improbable that she will be lost 
to Lancashire just as America has been. 
Cotton mills are springing up rapidly 
in India, and 200 are now weaving 
cloth for the home market. 

The first cotton mill is yet to be 
erected in Egypt, but with the added 
impetus given to Eg gyptian industry by 
the great engineering projects now be- 
ing developed, it will not be long before 
agricultural Egypt will become manu- 
facturing Egypt; and the long staple 
of the Nile Valley will be spun and 


woven in Egyptian mills by Egyptian 
labour. Egypt, it is true, has a very dry 
climate and she is not, by nature, 
adapted for cotton spinning; but the 
modern cotton spinner is- enabled to 
carry on his work in any climate by 
the production of the necessary humi- 
dity by artificial means. In fact, the 
barrier to a rapid development of cotton 
spinning in Egypt is not climatic; it is 
economic. For several years conserva- 
tive English capitalists have given care- 
ful thought to the question of Egyptian 
cotton spinning, and they are ready to 
erect mills so soon as they can be 
assured that manufacturing in Egypt 
will be as free as it is in Lancashire. 

Lord Cromer, as the representative of 
the Crown in Egypt, has taken a very 
decided stand on cotton spinning. He 
believes, for two reasons, that Egyptian 
cotton goods, when they are manu- 
factured, must enter the domestic market 
on the same footing as goods brought 
over the seas from Lancashire. A large 
source of the revenue of the Egyptian 
Government, a revenue which must be 
collected with as great diligence as the 
waters of the Nile are collected in the 
irrigation canals, is derived from the 
import duty on English cotton goods. 
Lord Cromer does not believe that the 
Egyptain Government can afford to cut 
off this large source of revenue by ad- 
mitting cotton goods free; nor-does he, 
on the other hand, believe that it would 
be fair to English industry to tax the 
products of English mills brought into 
“gypt and allow the products of 
Egyptian mills to enter the market free 
of tax. 

“During the last few years,” says 
Lord Cromer in his late Egyptian re- 
port, “ several proposals have been made 
to the Egyptian Government with a 
view to establishing cotton manufactur- 
ing in Egypt. At present, I need hardly 
say, Egyptian cotton goes to Europe 
paying a one per cent. export duty and 
is reimported in the form of yarn and 
piece goods, which pay an eight per 
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The saving of the Temples of Philac, for sentimental reasons, deprives Egypt of water worth 
£2,500,000 annually. 








Down in the rocky bed of the Nile 12,000 Egyptians 
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cent. ad valorem import duty. There 
can be no sort of reason why the 
Government should oppose any pro- 
posal which involves placing the home- 
made on the same footing as the im- 
ported goods. On the other hand, it 
would, for obvious reasons, be detri- 
mental to both English and Egyptian 
interests to afford any encouragement 
to the establishment of a protected 
cotton industry in Egypt.” 

But no economic misgivings can stop 
the birth of cotton spinning in Egypt. 
The great world efforts of the Anglo- 
Saxon race have not been to develop 
dependencies, but to make the people 
of the colonies independent. The whole 
idea underlying the English administra- 
tion of Egyptian affairs to-day is to 
make the Egyptians able to help them- 
selves. The Egyptian worker is now an 
unskilled worker, but he is diligent and 
faithful, and education will make him 
also skilful. Technical schools are 
springing up in the valley of the Nile. 
The Boulac Technical School last year 
sent out four score professionally trained 
young men, and all of them obtained 
positions, either with the railways and 
telegraphs, or with private engineering 
works. A fund has been subscribed for 
a new technical school at Alexandria, 
and at Cairo a model workshop will be 
constructed for the training of artisans 
in the different trades, such as iron 
working, carpentering, leather work and 
so on. The training at the Cairo school 
will be confined to the children of the 
poorer classes, and, if possible, to those 
of the artisan classes. The shops will 
afford free instruction to 200 boys. In 
the school of agriculture effort is being 
made to train scientific Egyptian 
farmers. It is a long hard fight to 
change the Egyptians from a_ race 
looking always to the Government to 
take the initiative, to a race who will 
enter actively into their own develop- 
ment. But it will be done. 

English financiers have the strongest 
faith in the future of Egypt. For cen- 


turies Egypt was practically a bankrupt 
country, but within the past few years, 
under able English administration, the 
finances of Egypt have been placed on 
a*solid foundation. The best proof of 
this is found in the daily market quota- 
tions of Egyptian Government securi- 
ties. The one man who may be well 
called the Financier of Egypt is Sir 
Ernest Cassel, the London banker. 

“IT have unbounded faith in the future 
prosperity of Egypt,” said Sir Ernest 
Cassel to the writer. “Had I not, I 
should not have invested millions of 
sterling in the country. It has seemed 
to me that Egypt could be most 
rapidly developed by raising the native 
Egyptian to a higher standard of living. 
The curse of Egypt has been the village 
money-lenders, just as it has been in 
India. The Egyptian peasant farmers, 
the fellaheen, have been for years in 
the grip of the money-lenders who have 
charged them most exorbitant rates of 
interest. Instead of gradually freeing 
themselves, the fellaheen have come 
more and more under the sway of the 
money-lenders. A man anywhere in the 
world, whether he be a dark-skinned 
Egyptian or a worker in an English 
mill town, never does his best work 
when he knows that the reward of his 
toil is the property of another man be- 
fore he even earns it. 

“And so one of the first tasks we 
have undertaken in Egypt is to release 
the fellaheen from the grip of the usurer. 
We have founded an agricultural bank, 
which loans to the peasant farmers small 
sums at ordinary rate of interest. As 
showing the character of these loans, 
it is interesting to note that last year 
there were some eighteen thousand ad- 
vances made to the farmers, amounting 
to £276,000. Nearly eight thousand 
were for small sums below £5; and the 
total number of advances below £10 
were ten thousand. Those were short- 
time loans; of the loans repayable in 
five years more than half were for sums 
not exceeding £20. Our bank now has 
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, The great Dam, hewed from_the quarries of the Ancients. 


some half million sterling loaned out, 
and it has been strongly backed by the 
Egyptian Government, which is as an- 
xious as we are to rid the country of 
the curse of the money-lenders. 

“We have invested five million 
pounds in Egypt in the purchase of 
Government land, acquiring about a 
quarter of a million acres. We have 
bought this land solely for the purpose 
of enabling the fellaheen to acquire 
small farming tracts for growing cotton 
and grain. 

“The native Egyptian is a most 
faithful worker. He will toil all day 
long, carrying heavy burdens for a six- 
pence, and I| believe that under the wise 
English administration the Egyptian 
will become as skilful as he is now 
faithful. Of course, Egyptian prosperity 
at the moment is based on agriculture, 
and particularly on cotton; and it is 
an interesting question whether Egypt 
will develop into a _ manufacturing 
country as well. 

“Egypt’s crying need is cheap fuel. 
She has no coal. Coal now must be 


brought over the seas, which practically 
prohibits its use as a fuel in extensive 
manufacturing. But they are boring for 
oil. If they strike oil in Egypt it is 
difficult to prophesy to what extent the 
country may develop manufactures. The 
development of petroleum fields in 
Egypt will give a wonderful impetus to 
industry.” 

Sir Ernest Cassel’s greatest work in 
Egypt has been the financing of the 
new dam. For years Egyptian engineers 
have gone up and down the Nile Valley 
projecting on paper wonderful schemes 
of irrigation. Lakes have been formed, 
canals dug, and great barrages thrown 
across the river—all on paper. All of 
these fine schemes, which proposed to 
turn the desert into a garden, were 
brought before the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and the rulers have applauded the 
engineers. But, when it came to pro- 
viding funds for the carrying out of 
these plans for the saving of Egypt, 
the Government was silent. Although 
Egypt is now on a sound financial foot- 
ing its financial arrangements are most 
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Hurrying the work at low Nile. 


chaotic. Nominally the vassal state of 
the Sultan of Turkey, the independence 
of Egypt is guaranteed by the Powers, 
but the financial administration is prac- 
tically controlled by England. When 
Sir Benjamin Baker, the distinguished 
English engineer of the Forth Bridge 
and the Central London Railway, placed 
before the Egyptian Government an 
engineering plan for the damming of the 
Nile at two points, six hundred and two 
hundred and fifty miles, respectively, 
above Cairo, the Government gave its 
approval to the scheme, which involved 
the expenditure of several million sterl- 
ing. But the Government was not able 
to pay for the work, except by small 
payments extending over a long period 
of years, and not beginning until the 
dams were in actual operation. 
Undaunted, Sir Benjamin Baker went 
to his friend, Sir Ernest Cassel, and 
told him that several million sterling 


was needed to dam the Nile, and would 
he advance it? The engineer assured 
the banker that the project would be 
of inestimable benefit to Egypt, and 
that the two dams would rapidly pay 
for themselves in the greatly increased 
revenue they would bring to _ the 
Egyptian Government in water taxes. 
[t did not take the banker long to de- 
cide. Four days later a contract ‘had 
been signed with Sir John Aird, who is 
probably the greatest contractor in 
England to-day, to build the two dams 
within five years. Sir Ernest Cassel 
agreed to pay the contractor for the 
work as it was carried on, and an agree- 
ment was made with the Egyptian 
Government, by which payment for the 
work will be made to Sir Ernest Cassel 
in an annuity of £160,000 a year the 
first payment to be made in July, 1903. 
That the Egyptian Government will not 
only be able to pay the annuity, but will 
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The work carried above the turbulent floods. 


profit immensely by the new dams, is 
more than assured by the fact that the 
barrage at Assiout, already in operation, 
is now earning enough to pay the entire 
annuity. 

The dam at Assouan is a dam such as 
was never projected before. To build 
a great wall across an ordinary stream 
is merely a matter of labour, but to 
throw up a dam in the heart of a Nile 
cataract is a daring engineering under- 
taking. 

“We had no idea of the difficulties 
we were to meet,” said Sir Benjamin 
Baker to the writer, in describing the 
work at Assouan. “We were greatly 
hampered in the work at the beginning 
because of the uncertainties of the river 
bed. We had to crush one turbulent 
channel after another, to enable our 
thousands of workmen to go down into 
the bed of the river to excavate for the 
foundations. This work had to be done 
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at High Nile to enable us to begin ex- 
cavating as soon as the Nile subsided. 
In closing a channel we first threw ton 
after ton of granite blocks into the 
cataract and then we pitched in train- 
loads of rock, trucks and all. Gradually 
the rubble mound rose above the surface 
of the water. After the flood had sub- 
sided we banked this rock wall with 
many thousand bags of sand. What a 
task we had to get those bags! We 
used eight million and we had to search 
all Europe for them. When the floods 
rose again we anxiously watched the 
excavation ditch protected by these 
walls of rock and sand bags. We had 
a score of great pumps ready to draw 
out the water should it rush in, but so 
well had our sudds been constructed 
that two pumps were as many as we 
needed. 

“When we finally got to work in 
earnest in the bed of the river, we found 
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the task was a more formidable one 
than we had imagined. The rock 1 

many places was such as no engineer 
would think of building a dam upon. 
It was rotten rock that crumbled into 
sand under the pick. ‘We worked down 
yard after yard looking for solid rock, 
and in some places we had to go forty 
feet below the bed of the river to find 
it. This enormous excavation, of course, 
greatly increased the cost of the work. 
When I saw that we would practically 
have to excavate a deep ditch through 
the river bed to get to solid rock, I told 
Lord Cromer I did not know how much 
it would cost, but it would be done. 
Lord Cromer said, ‘ Go ahead.’ ” 

The work was carried on night and 
day through the winter and spring be- 
fore the flood came rushing down the 
valley. An army of native labour was 
thrown into the ditch. At one time 
13,000 men were at work on the Assouan 
dam. Despite the unexpected engineer- 
ing difficulties the work has actually 


been completed a year ahead of time. 
If private companies could go into 
Egypt, build great dams and irrigation 
works, and receive the revenue that they 
would earn, all the Morgans and Car- 
negies and Rothschilds would be rush- 
ing off to Egypt to build dams; for a 
dam in Egypt is a bigger money-maker 
than an Atlantic steamship line or a 
steel works or a beef combine. Lord 
Cromer roughly estimates that the dam 
at Assouan, which has cost about 
£ 2,500,000, will increase the agricultural 
earning power of Egypt by 42,600,000 
every year. That is, the Assouan dam, 
High Nile or Low Nile, will pay for its 
entire construction every year. Lord 
Cromer estimates that the actual in- 
crease in the Government revenue, be- 
cause of the irrigation of an added 
1,600,000 acres of land, will be 
4 380,000 ; so that the Assouan dam will 
not only pay twice over the annuity of 
£160,000, but it will give a surplus of 
£2,500,000 a year to the country. 
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MONG the intensely 
A interesting crowds 
that congregate in 
the National School of 
Fine Arts in Paris, we can 
detect nearly all nation- 
alities, the French, of 
course, always vastly in 
the majority, and a good 
half of these working des 
perately for the Prix de 
Rome, the great Govern- 
ment prize, unfortunately 
so often the culminating 
point in many a student's 
career. It is in the studios 
of the Beaux Arts that 
we find men from all the 
provinces of France, and 
it is here that one meets 
upholders of all the party 
factions of Art. 

Here is the “ pointiliste ” 
(the painter in spots), who 
makes a hurried retreat 
from the studio on criti- 
cism day to avoid being 
blackguarded by Gerdme, 
and the “impressionist,” 
who, needless to say, does 
likewise. And then there’s the ultra 
refined man, the intense fellow, who, 
coming up behind you. while you 
are walking along the Quai, will say: 
“Look carefully with half-closed eyes 
at nature, my friend, and what do you 
see? . . . Nothing but the ensemble, 
the unity, or monumental side of nature ; 
now close your eyes and what have 
you?” Not waiting for an answer he 
replies passionately: “ Nothing but the 
dream remains.” 

It matters little, too, whether a student 
does nothing but sit for hours in cafés 
talking himself and others black in the 








face about aesthetics, he expects to be 
taken just as seriously as the man who 
puts in his eight hours a day and then 
spends the evening in the Colorossi 
Night School. 

And so we have the “ flaneur ” (usually 
a charming fellow, the life of the place), 
who follows the arts, feeling secure that 
his family will leave him alone, knowing 
him to be employed in an intellectual 
profession, until the age of thirty, when 
the Beaux Arts muse, leading Monsieur 
l’Artiste across the spacious court with 
its beautiful Gothic and Renaissance 
fragments, to the Rue Bonaparte, and 
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bowing him out of the school, says: 
“Look and perhaps you will find— ex- 
press yourself.’ ” 

It is at this critical stage in his career 
that he speculates upon the possibility 
of some maiden aunt having found a 
suitable “ parti,” some little bourgeoise 
with a comfortable revenue or “ dot,” as 
the French style it. If so he will marry 
her. If fortune has not been so kind 
to him, he can say, in taking a retro- 
spective glance at his student days: 
“ At least, I have lived.” It is difficult 
for us Anglo-Saxons to 
appreciate how much this 
means to the Frenchman. 

The Anglo-Saxon en- 
tering the studios will be 
well received if he comes 
prepared to submit in a 
jovial manner to a little 
Beaux Arts joking. If he 
can dance a jig he will be 
sure to be welcomed with 
open arms as a demi-god, 
to be put up on the model 
throne and worshipped be- 
tween the rests. 

None of the harmless 
initiations involving per- 
sonal humiliation will be 
tried upon him. The 
Frenchman has very sub- 
stantial reasons for not 
doing so, seeing _ that 
hardly a month passes in 
the studios in Paris with 
out some Englishman 
standing up for-his rights in a manner 
not compatible with decency in France, 
and these frequent, and, as the French 
say, absolutely uncalled for outbursts of 
the “sauvage ” (savage) in our tempera- 
ments has made the Frenchman rather 
cautious in attempting much fun at the 
American or Englishman’s expense. 

In entering the Beaux Arts the only 
expenses incurred are the “ masse ” fees, 
which consist of a small deposit varying 
from twenty to forty francs for your 
easel and stool. In addition to this there 





‘* The Flameur.”’ 


is the class to treat, which amounts to 
fifteen or twenty francs. After this 
everything is free and the student is 
allowed to remain until attaining the age 
of thirty. As I have said before, none 
of the traditional 4/agues or jokes will 
be played upon the American or 
Englishman unless he makes himself ex- 
ceptionally offensive. It is upon the 
French-speaking people that these are 
put into full force. 

Shortly after entering the Atelier 
Geréme I had occasion to witness some 
fun with a young “ nou- 
veau” (freshman) from 
Antwerp. The _ massier 
(monitor) came into the 
studio alone and_ whis- 
pered: “A nouveau.” 

This announcement was 
greeted with rounds of 
applause as the students 
ranged themselves at 
either side of the door, 
forming an aisle, through 
which the zouveau had to 
pass. He finally entered, 
accompanied by the moni- 
tor, beaming with expect- 
ancy. he entire class 
nearly bent double in re- 
verential bows and greeted 
him with: “ Ah, le voila!’ 
(There he is!) His dress 
indicated a young “man 
fully imbued with Henri 
Mur¢ger traditions. He wore 
large corduroy trousers 
and a big black cape, his long golden 
hair suggesting more our recognised 
characteristics of the light opera artist 
than the type generally seen in Paris. 

The crowd hovering about and peer- 
ing at him from every conceivable point 
of view, began a vigorous cross-ex- 
amination of the xouveau. “How old 
are you?” “Twenty years,” answered 
the nouveau. “Ah, a tender age, a 
tender age—the forming of character! ” 

“Where did you come from?” “ From 
Antwerp.” 
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“What for?” “To paint.” He hesi- 
tated before making his answer. The 
crowd broke forth into merriment. “To 
paint!” they howled between spasms 
of laughter. “From Antwerp to Paris 
to paint!” The last “ paint” was fairly 
shrieked at him. 

When the noise had subsided the ex- 
amination was pushed forward. 

“What kind of paint- 
ing?” queried one who 
saw that the Belgian 
was taking the matter 
too seriously. 

“ Historical painting,” 
ventured the Antwerp 
man hesitatingly. The 
monitor stepped up to 
“Antwerp,” as he 
called him, and, lead- 
ing him to an open 
space in the studio, 
bowed to the class: 
“ Messieurs, permettez- 
moi de vous presenter, 
monsieur le futur pein- 
tre d’historie d’Anvers.” 

All bowed gravely 
and assured him that 
they were delighted to 
receive him as a con- 
frére, and now that he 
had suggested paying 
for the drinks (which 
he hadn’t) they would 
like nothing better 
than to help him spend 
his money at the café. 

After the drinks 
“Antwerp” was requested to sing. 
He assured everybody that he was 
physically incapable of uttering a 
note, but they complimented him 
upon his modesty and insisted. At 
the third stanza of his song a grave 
looking individual interrupted him, and 
in a confidential tone said: “ My friend, 
in your place J should have my throat 
examined before giving another public 
exhibition, im fact, you're straining 
yourself ; it would give you great relief.” 





The Monitor read the list. 


Whereat a little man at his right 
called out: “It would give us all great 
relief!” and the nouveau, freely per- 
spiring, sank into his chair. 

Shortly after we returned to the 
studio I noticed a student near me 
named Boulanger, who appeared to be 
very much agitated about something, 
for, pointing towards a plaster cast 
of Michael Angelo’s 
Moses situated on the 
long shelf that runs 
nearly the entire 
length of the studio, 
he said: “ Ah, non, it 
is impossible to leave it 
there, absolutely impos- 
sible! What if Ger6me 
should see that white 
spot, coming as it does 
directly in my _ back- 
ground! Ah, there’d be 
a jawing friends!” 
With this he hurriedly 
left his seat, scrambled 
from the sink to the 
shelf, and picking his 
way with many curses 
through the encumber- 
ing debris of old 
canvases and painting 
blouses, arrived at the 
cast. 

By this time the rest 
of the class appeared 
to be very indignant 
at the cast having been 
put there at all, and 
were unanimous in 
agreeing upon its speedy removal. 

Away up on the shelf, looking dim 
through the blue strata of stagnant 
tobacco smoke, was Boulanger, working 
desperately with the plaster cast, ap- 
parently unable to make any headway. 

Finally, red in the face and mopping 
his forehead with his painting blouse, 
he leaned over and bawled down from 
above: “Some one will have to help 
me, it is too heavy for one man!” While 
this farce was in progress on the shelf 
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several students had been compliment- 
ing “Antwerp” upon his wonderful 
physical endowments, and, as the call 
for volunteers to help remove the cast 
was heard, the students collected about 
him gladly responded: “ Why, here is 
Antwerp, a finer made youth never 
, entered the studio! ” 
oa This enthusiasm, strange to say, was 
not shared by “ Antwerp,” who vigour- 
ously remonstrated with everybody that 
he was physically incapable of support- 
ing so* large a weight. His remon- 
strances were useless. A suspiciously 
eager crowd assisted him to ascend the 
highest stool in the studio, which was 
placed directly beneath the shelf. 
There he stood, with arms out- 
stretched, nervously waiting for the 
master of the ceremonies on the shelf 
above him to push the huge cast over, 
feeling certain of immediate destruction. 
His suspense was soon relieved by 
Boulanger’s curly head peering down at 
him from the shelf. 
“ Are you ready?” he said. 
“Yes,” faintly responded the nouveau. 
“Eh bien, I'll lower this cast by the 
horns, and when it gets near you catch 
it by the base, hein? And say, nouveau,” 
he added, “ for God’s sake don’t break 
it as it is one of the most expensive 
casts in the building.” 
bawled Boulanger from 








the shelf. 


The nouveau was now straining ever) 


There followed a few moments of sus- 
pense, when suddenly from the shelf 


’ 
above came a perfect deluge of water, 
}: striking the Antwerp man full in the 
' face and neck. The rickety, top-heavy 

stool, taken as a fulcrum, offered so little 


= resistance that with the impetus of his 
jump it toppled over with him, thus 

; cutting off all chance of escape. But 
I) the worst had not been done; before 
he had half risen the remainder of the 
water supply splashed heavily over him. 

He rose in a rage, drenched to the 


skin, and was told how much they all¥ 
regretted such a deplorable accident, 
that rather than see the thing repeated 
they would leave the cast where it was. 
He was cautioned to dry himself by the 
stove, while Boulanger was busy re- 
plenishing the water supply to be in 
readiness for the next zouveau. 

Unfortunately “ Antwerp’s” troubles 
were only beginning. The next day, 
as is customary, the worst seat in the 
studio was assigned to him, and the 
crowd began to collect about, comment- 
ing upon his personal appearance and 
his work. 

It must be remembered that in the 
dialogue that follows the comments are 
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exchanged with the greatest decorum 
and gravity, adding greatly to the ludi- 
crous side of it. 

“ Maurice,” sighed one, “look at that 
profile!” 

“ Ah, ravissant ” (ravishing), answered 
the other, apparently in ecstasy. “ And 
this head of hair, gentlemen,” adds 
another. 

This was answered by sighs of 
approval from all except one serious 
individual, who objected that, with all 
its undeniable beauties of line, the ends 
terminated in a manner rather offensive 
to a highly cultivated zsthetic sense, 
and warmly advised him to have them 
trimmed. 

All the while 
worked desperately. 

“Doesn’t it strike you gentlemen,” 
said a lanky fellow with a celluloid 
collar and a moth-eaten looking beard, 
“that the mouveau’s interpretation has 
something of that monu- 
mental quality in it, 
that, er—ah—feeling of 
space, of the infinite, I 
might even say the—?” 

“Exactly!” they 
howled. “Exactly! 
Pierre has expressed 
it!” and Pierre was not 
allowed to finish his 
sentence. 

“You see, gentlemen,” 
said a fat fellow with a {/J 
huge beard, “ our excel- “4 
lent confrére 


the Antwerp man 


here is 
doing this entirely with 
his fingers, in fact, it is 
all handwork, except, 
perhaps, the canvas, and &> 
gentlemen, even that I might ven- 
ture to say which at first appearance 
might suggest being machine made, 
when submitted to a close examina- 
tion” (then, turning to the: xoz- 
veau), “with your permission,” he 
scrambled upon a stool and from 
this elevation gave the canvas and 
the mouveau a minute examination. 





A month later the monitor read out 
a list of men who had not yet disrobed 
for exhibition to the Atelier. He spoke 
feelingly after the reading, and added 
that in keeping up this delightful Beaux 
Arts custom were they not carrying on 
the traditions of the Greeks, who even 
gave prizes for physical beauty? 

“It is true,” he said, “that we are 
not financially capable of giving a 
pecuniary remuneration, but at least we 
can give our approbation.” Suddenly 
remembering that he had overlooked 
the postscriptum, he remounted the 
model throne and added: “ The gentle- 
man from Provence (recently admitted 
to the studio) will now favour us.” 

The “gentleman from Provence,” 
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shifted uneasily on his stool as a rather 
threatening crowd collected about him. 

There are only two ways of behaving 
in a case like this: To recognise the 
custom as a condition and deal with it 
as such, z. é. undress in the most uncon- 
cerned way imaginable or refuse flatly 
and fight it out. In the latter case this 
puts an end to working in the studio 
Recognising the thing as a condition 
and taking into 
account that the 
entire studio has 
to do likewise, it 
behoves a man 
to do the thing 
pleasantly. No- 
thing touches 
the heart of a 
Beaux Arts stu- 
dent more than 
to see a man 
cheerfulina 
case like this; 
nothing is more 
apt to win his 
esteem. In fact, 
they are quite 
childish in this 
respect, and a 
man who knows 
that he has to 
get up on the 
model throne 
wrapt in no- 
thing but 
thought alone, 
and does it 
ainiably, in the future is left entirely 
alene, and recognised as being a chic 
type. The.latter bit of vernacular in- 
dicating the high water mark of appro- 
bation. 

But to return to the Provengal. 
Several students had assisted him to 
rise from his chair. He refused to dis- 
rcbe, and as the howling crowd began 
to close in upon him, seeing himself 
cornered, he picked up his little ‘thatched- 
top stool and proceeded, with the true 
D’Artagnan spirit, to lay about him so 





Cusdionad to dry himself. 


his face called him 
The xouveau shortly collapsed and 


energetically that the man with the 
celluloid collar, who had been one of 
the ringleaders in the attack, received 
so vigourous a prod in the stomach that, 
in his efforts to evade another aimed 
at him, he tripped backwards, crashing 
into a freshly painted canvas. 

Excitement had now reached a 
climax. While making his last stand 
the Provencal called an “ancien” (as 
the senior mem- 
bers of the class 
are nicknamed) 
a“crab.” It was 
just before his 
downfall that he 
risked this epi- 
thet, and the 
ancien to whom 
it was addressed 
stood fora 
moment to let 
the full weight 
of the insult 
sink in, then 
livid with rage, 
and beating his 
breast, ina 
voice breaking 
with emotion, 
he rushed up to 
the nouveau, 
now tottering in 
a vain effort to 
get a fling at 
him with his 
stool, and shak- 
ing a fat fist in 
“a dirty cow.” 


was pinioned to the floor. One of the 
students at my right seemed to be quite 
overcome with delight at the anczen'’s 
behaviour, and turning to me said: “ Ah, 
he is very strong, is Marchand.” 

1 said that I hadn’t seen much evi- 
dence of strength in the azcien’s be- 
haviour. “ Why, man,” I said, “ he never 
even touched him!” 

“Ah, non, mon ami!” retorted my 
friend, “ but he spoke with great force! ” 
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Meanwhile the Provencal, in a 
costume that suggested a light opera 
pantomime, was searching desperately 
for even a remnant of his apparel to 
cover himself with. The students had 
been at pains to hide everything, but 
out of courtesy had permitted him to 
retain his boots. In a fit of desperation 
he took a blouse from one of the pegs 
and had his arm in the sleeve when 
some one shrieked: “ Jmdécile! drop it, 
I say! that’s mine! ” 

Two minutes later we found him 
half way into another blouse only 
to be hailed with a hoarse: “ Pig, 
drop it immediately! Did you ever, 
gentlemen,” added the _ speaker, 
“see such a water headed thief of 
a Provencal?” 

This diverting spectacle was in- 
terrupted by the door being flung 
open by the monitor, who, appar- 
ently transfixed with fear, whis- 
pered: “ For God’s sake, take your 
seats quietly, gentlemen; the in- 
spector is coming.” 

This announcement was followed 
by a most realistic scudding away 
for seats, and the xouveau, fairly 
gibbering with fright, implored his 
clothing. 

His shirt was handed to him by 
a student who explained how they 
all deplored the lack of system in 
the studio, etc, and told him to 
keep quiet and hide behind the cloak 
partition, which extends three-quarters 
of the way across the studio and runs 
up to within fifteen feet of the ceiling. 
The xouveau crawled behind overcoats 
and blouses that were hanging up on 
the cloak partition, and awaited develop- 
ments. Rapidly approaching steps broke 
into the heavy silence; the door was 
flung open and the entire class rose, as 
a mark of esteem. 

«Cnt: ” 

Continue your work, gentlemen, 
said the inspector. The words fell with 
an icy, official precision, and the class 
resumed their seats. The monitor ran 
up, palette in hand, awaiting orders. 





“It appears,” began the inspector in 
those chilling, flute-like tones he had 
used before, “that there is some repair- 
ing to be done to the studio.” 

The monitor pointed out an imagi- 
nary crack. It was seriously discussed 
and agreed upon that a mason would 
be sent up in the course of the week. 
They had now reached the partition ; 
the inspector asked whether there was 


anything worth investigating behind it. 


** Permettez mot.” 
The monitor assured him that there was 
absolutely nothing. “There’s nothing 
there except the coats,” he remonstrated, 
as the inspector, now fully stirred up 
to the spirit of investigation, entered 
the cloak room. He. gazed long and 
pensively about it, and finally his eyes 
settled upon a heavy bunch of blouses 
all hanging from one peg. He was 
startled to behold a couple of sturdy 
legs emerging from the midst of these, 
in close proximity to the partition. 
“What have we here?” queried the 
inspector, whose speculative fancy was 
now leading him to unravel this.curious 
bouquet of blouses and coats and be- 
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come acquainted with the owner of the 
legs in question. 

There was a ghastly silence. As the 
last blouse was removed the terrified 
face of “ Midi,” the Provencal, came to 
light. The entire Gerédme studio had 
now gathered about to see the fun. It 
was at this stage of the proceedings that 
my friend Bou- 
langer whis- 
pered in my 
ear: “ The in- 
spector is only a 
student in the 
architect’s stu- 
dio who comes 
in to do this 


a month We 
keep the frock 
coat and top hat 
about the place 
to be used when 
the occasion re- 
quires it. And 
then, you know, 
with a little 
cardboard and 
red paint we 
easily make him 
an officer of the 
Legion of Hon- 
our.” 

I could hardly 
believe it, the 
architect was 
acting his part 
so perfectly. He 
stood with 
folded arms, 
gazing with an 
absorbed ex- 
pression at the nouveau. His attitude 
was that of a man who, coming suddenly 
upon something monstrous, is at first 
dazed at the enormity of the thing 
before him. Beside him stood the 
monitor with an expression of mingled 
pity and compassion for the nouveau. 
All preserved an awe-struck silence, 
broken only by some inarticulate sounds 








as the nouveau tremblingly explained. 

“ Pig! shut up!” bawled the inspector, 
and turning abruptly to the monitor, 
demanded indignantly : 

“Ts it customary to work here en- 
tirely nude?” 

The xouveau, now gradually regain- 
ing his power of speech, began to 


Commenting upon his personal appearance and his work. 


whimper another explanation, at which 
the inspector, who was working himself 
into a state of agitation bordering on 
frenzy, screamed at him: “ Another 
word and I| chase you from the building 
as you are! Nom de Dieu! I'll teach 
you how to talk to honest people!” 
Convulsed with fear at this terrible 
threat, and shaking at the probable out- 
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come of the affair, the nouveau leaned 
heavily against the partition, awaiting 
developments. 

Nor had he long to wait. Turning 
suddenly to the monitor the inspector 
demanded an explanation. 

The former, acting his part admirably, 
dwelt long and earnestly upon the 
melancholy tribulations of a monitor of 
the Beaux Arts. 

“You see,” he sighed, mopping his 
forehead, “we receive so many queer 
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specimens here that while we are busy 
teaching one of these Provencals how 
to behave among honest, decent people, 
the others when left alone are apt to 
run amuck.” Pointing to the quaking 
nouveau he added: “ Take for instance 
the Provencal there; he arrived this 
morning, and I must confess that from 
the first, monsieur, his actions were 
peculiar, even for a Provengal.” 

Here the exasperated nouveau broke 
in: “ But, monsieur l’inspecteur, they—” 
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Expatiating upon the monstrous impudence of the thing. 


“Pig!” howled the inspector, bristl- 
ing with rage, “ must I chase you hence? 
We will make an inventory of your testi- 
mony later; follow me to the bureau.” 

“ But my clothes, monsieur? ” queried 
the xouveau, with tears in his eyes. 

“ As you are, idiot!” shouted the in- 
spector, red in the face, now appearing 
to be on the very verge of apoplexy. 

The strain had been too great for the 
Provencal; in his scanty costume, with 
tears streaming down his face, he fol- 
lowed the inspector in blind submission, 
the students filing after in the proces- 
sion as it swept with almost patriarchal 
dignity through the long corridor from 
the Atelier Gerdme to the architect’s 
studio. 

The entire way the inspector chatted 
loudly with himself, expatiating upon 
the monstrous impudence of the thing. 
Kicking the door of the architect’s 
studio open, the inspector entered, with 
the xouveau following him. From the 
rounds of applause that greeted him the 
nouveau realised that it was all a joke, 
and broke into such a radiant smile of 
relief that it delighted everybody. He 
was told to get into his clothes and be 
more guarded in his actions in future. 

In this way ended the “blague de 
linspecteur,” one of the best and 
funniest varieties of Beaux Arts fooling. 

In order to obtain drinks from the 
younger element of the class, I have 
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seen on two occasions, schemes resorted 
to which certainly are original enough 
to be worth mentioning. 

It was just before the summer vaca- 
tion, on an extremely sultry day, that a 
cadaverous looking individual strolled 
into the atelier, and requested the model 
to get down, ascended the model throne 
and proceeded to extract a large black- 
margined funeral notice from an en- 
velope of deep mourning. 

He cleared his throat, and in a husky, 
lachrymose voice read it to the class. It 
was an invitation to the funeral of one 
of the students who had recently left 
the studio for his summer vacation. 
Everybody was amazed at the news. 
The most trivial details, trifling things 
that in a sequence of events tend to 
embody the whole in an air of veracity 
were not overlooked. 

Some of the anciens had grouped 
themselves about the photographs of 
class groups that are always on exhibi- 
tion in a small wooden box covered 
with wire netting suspended on the wall. 
From what I could gather from the con- 
versation about the photographs the 
deceased had evidently been very 
popular; all seemed to regret his loss 
and deplored his ill-starred fortune. 

“There he is,” said one, pushing a 
painty finger against the wire netting to 
indicate his position in the class group. 
“ Ah, he was a chic type, good natured, 
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Oh, la, la, it seems impos- 


insouciant. 
sible!” 
“What did he die of?” 
man with the celluloid collar in a voice 
indicating the most abject despair. 
“Pneumonia, in six days,” rejoined 
the cadaverous man with suppressed 


queried the 


emotion, as he ascended the rostrum 
again and made a touching appeal to 
the class. 

In the course of his address he dwelt 
strongly upon the propriety of sending 
a crown of roses to the family of the 
deceased. This was received with shouts 
of approval, and suiting the action to 
the word he deposited a_ two-franc 
piece in his hat and proceeded to take 
up a collection. Some xowveaux were 
frightened into giving as much as three 
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francs by the class exhorter, whom they 
nicknamed Zola. Others gave. one 
franc; even the modest sum of fifty 


centimes was not refused by the cada- 


verous man. 

It came my turn. Aiming at my seat 
he presented the hat, and feeling from 
the first that some deception was being 
practised, I refused. 


At this the class exhorter implored. 


me not to suppress or deaden my better 
nature, and ended his harangue by 
screaming; “I suppose it’s because 
you're an American that you don’t want 
to give anything! If you were dead 
wouldn’t you like them to send you 
some roses as a remembrance, hein?” 
This was too much, and after all, I 
thought, to bargain about the dead is 
too cheap, so I went down into my 
trousers pocket to the extent of one 
franc, fifty centimes. 

The last I saw of the cadaverous 
man he was standing near the doorway 
removing the two-franc piece he had 
started the collection with. Shortly 
afterwards he adjourned 
with some friends to the 
“ Deux-Magois” café. 

On another occasion 
I saw the Geréme studio 
revenge themselves 
upon a simple fellow 
named Babavier, who 
six months previous to 
my entrance in the 
studio, had insulted an 
ancien. 1 was told after- 
wards that the entire 
class had been waiting 
patiently for an oppor- 
tunity. 

However, he was 
elected monitor of the 
Geréme studio one day 
to his great gratification, 
and, as it is customary 
on receiving this mark 
of distinction to pay the 
drinks, he did so. 


After we returned 
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from the café the new monitor, greatly 
inflated with the importance of his 
position, proceeded to issue new rules 
and reorganise things generally. 

For half an hour he was permitted 
to drink deeply of his happiness, which 
visibly diminished in bulk as somebody 
queried :— 

“Who's monitor here? ” 

“Why Babavier,” rejoined a couple, 
“wake up, didn’t you see him elected? ” 

“Why, no,” persisted the first speaker. 

“T’m sure he’s not monitor,” rejoined 
a third. 

“Fools!” shouted several students, 
now quite indignant at any doubt being 
thrown upon the matter, “ of course he’s 
monitor! ” 

At this juncture the sub-monitor rose, 
and, addressing the class said that 


nothing was easier to decide, and added : 
“Those that have voted for our excel- 
lent confrére, Babavier, for monitor, 
raise their hands.” 

It was a ghastly moment for Babavier. 
Needless to say not a hand was raised, 
and apart from the personal humiliation 
of the thing the drinks had cost him 
eighteen francs. Several days later I 
met him on the Boulevard Montpar- 
nesse. He looked very dejected, and 
after expatiating warmly about the ver- 
min (ze, the students) to be met with 
at the Geréme studio, looked about us 
to see that he was not overheard, and 
whispered :— 

“Mon ami, entre nous, nous sommes 
un sale peuple!’ 

(“My friend, between you and me, 
we're a nasty people.”) 
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SEALING 


By PATRICK 


WING to its international aspect 
() the Behring Sea Seal Fishery 
completely overshadows the 
kindred industry in Newfoundland, 
although this is as important financially, 
and is attended with excitement and 
adventure, such as few other pursuits 
provide. Strictly speaking, it is not a 
“fishery” at all, but a hunt. The seals 
are found on the great Arctic ice floes, 
and the killing is done there, the hunters 
ranging over the crystal plains and 
making regular battues among the help- 
less herds. 

The industry is a remarkable one. It 
occupies only six weeks in early spring, 
employs twenty steamers and 4,000 men, 
and if successful yields a return very 
considerable. From the departure of the 
fleet to the ice fields until the return of 
the first ships, two or three weeks later, 
personal anxiety dwells throughout the 
community, because the venture is asso- 
ciated with such frequent dire disaster 
that another catastrophe is always 
dreaded. Scarcely a season passes with- 
out some gruesome tragedy, and it is 
not surprising that anxious hearts should 


OFF 
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McGRATH. 


eagerly await the news from the earliest 
home-comer. 

Amid the floes that skirt the dreary 
coast of Labrador the sealmen ply their 
perilous trade. The whited solitudes 
are invaded by the hurrying ships, and 
the purity of the ocean-borne fields is 
stained crimson with the blood of 
thousands of baby seals, killed at their 
mothers’ sides. Nature seems to feel 
the insult, and frightful storms sweep 
the region and carry death or mutilation 
to the luckless hunters who may be 
caught far from their ships as nightfall 
approaches. 

The Seal Fishery begins the indus- 
trial year in Newfoundland, and is 
reckoned of double importance—for its 
intrinsic value and for the impetus a 
successful quest imparts to the other 
cccupations which follow later in the 
season. The adult male population of 
the island is about 40,000, and as 4,000 
are engaged in the seal hunt, practically 
every family has a relative among the 
sealers. Thus it is that the return of 
the first ship is counted among the chief 
events of the year; thousands throng 
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Welcoming the Governor on his way to inspect the ships. 
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the wharves to cheer her as she enters 
St. Johns Harbour, and the news she 
brings is speedily wired to every section 
of the Colony. 

In bygone days the seals were taken in 
nets or hunted in small boats along the 
shore. Gradually decked crafts were sub- 
stituted, these 
being in turn 
replaced by 
schooners, 
which forty 


years ago 
gave way to 
the all - con - 


quering ad- 
vance of 
steam. The 
steamers used 
in the fishery 
are built of 
wood, stout 
and _ strong, 
their bows 
being from 
four to six 
feet thick, of 
solid timber, 
with stem 
shod with 
iron bands, so 
that she can 
be used as a 
battering ram 
if occasion re- 
quire, being 
backed away 
and driven at 
fullest speed 
against a floe, 
which her im- 
pact seams and splinters in every 
direction. The steamers are from 300 
to 500 tons register, short and squat, 
and they are so firmly constructed as 
to be able to withstand almost any pres- 
sure on their sides. They make about 
seven knots and are splendid sea boats. 
All the American explorers who, during 
the past thirty years, have ventured into 
the Arctic regions by the Greenland 





A storm off the Banks. 


route, have used these ships to trans- 
port them there. 

The Seal Fishery opens on March 
10th, the steamers not being allowed to 
sail before sunrise on that day. A very 
unpleasant feature of the business is the 
crowding of the men on board the ships 
without any 
regard to the 
conditions es- 
sential to 
health and 
cleanliness. 
The _precari- 
ous character 
of the in- 
dustry neces- 
sitates large 
companies of 
hunters to ef- 
fect the kill- 
ing and load- 
ing in the 
shortest time, 
and from 200 
to 300 men 
are taken on 
steamers that 
for ordinary 
purposes - re- 
quire from 
twelve to 
twenty. These 
large contin- 
gents are 
packed 
aboard like 
sardines, 
without re- 
gard for sani- 
tation or ma- 
terial comforts, with the minimum of 
space, light and air, the coarsest of 
food and the scantiest of raiment. 
The men rarely wash themselves 
or change their clothing from the 
moment they leave until their return, 
and to save space on th: homeward 
journey their sleeping quarters are all 
crammed with pelts, while the men 
themselves must sleep about the decks 
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at night. The home-coming sealer is 
anything but attractive. He is black 
with coal, begrimed with dirt, and un- 
savoury with the blood and oil that coats 
his outer garments. 

The problem of existence is alto- 
gether a relative one. The utmost a 
sealman can earn with a “log loaded” 
ship is £10, and the average is about 
#5 12s, and this is obtained through 
toil more exacting, discomfort more 
complete, and danger more intense than 
falls to the lot of almost any civilised 
people to-day. Yet thousands of men 
are eager for a place on the ships who 
cannot be accommodated. During 
March and April, when this industry 
is prosecuted, 
the floes 
blockade the 
seaboard and 
prevent other 
fishing. The 
coast folk, 
therefore, 
crowd into St. 


Johns, seek- 
ing “berths 
for the ice,” 





a demand far 





or pills with a sublime disregard as to 
whether the ailment is a cold or con- 
sumption. Two years ago a steward 
gave a man “Tarbolic acid” (as he 
termed it) for a black draught, and the 
patient died in agony, while there is 
another instance of a steward adminis- 
tering laudanum by mistake for pare- 
goric, with the natural consequences. 
The Alaska or fur seal is valued for 
the rich, soft velvet fur which ladies 
love. This seal is killed in rookeries 
along the Pacific islets, or when swim- 
ming in the ocean there. The New- 
foundland or hair seal is valued for its 
skin and fat, the former being con- 
verted into leather and the latter used 
for various 
purposes. The 
finest grades 
of Russia and 
patent 
leather are 
made from 
these skins, 
and when 
split they are 
manufactured 
very largely 
into “kid” 





in excess of 
what the 
steamers can meet. Many men come 
long distances on foot — tramping 
through the snow to the city on this 
quest, and it is pitiful to see most of 
them going back hungry, sad and dis- 
appointed. Oftentimes the Government 
has to find them food while at St. Johns, 
and also a passage home. Nowhere is 
“flesh and blood so cheap” as in this 
island, or this scramble for berths and 
the packing of men like cattle on ship- 
board would long ago have been done 
away with. Until last year there were 
no surgeons carried by the ships. Then 
an experiment was tried of putting 
doctors on. six of the twenty, but it is 
doubtful whether it will be repeated. 
The medicine chest is in charge of the 
steward, who deals out doses of salts 


Attacking an old Hood. 


gloves. The 
oil forms a 
basis for high-priced scented soaps, 


and with the stearine extracted is 
used in lieu of “olive oil,” from 
which it cannot be detected. The 


stearine gives it a fishy smell, but as 
soon as this is removed a pale golden, 
odourless fluid remains, as pure as the 
product expressed from Lucca’s fruit. 
There are two species of Newfound- 
1and seals, the Harp and the Hood. Of 
their habits very little is known. They 
spend the summer and autumn in the 
far Arctic seas, and on the approach of 
winter migrate southward. The Harp 
gets its name from a curious: marking 
on the back, the Hood from a bladder 
of skin like a monk’s cowl, which lies 
behind its head, and which it inflates 
when angry. The Harps are mild and 
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inoffensive, placid to cowardice; so 
harmless that boys of twelve and four- 
teen, taken to the ice as an excursion, 
kill them by the score. One captain’s 
son, aged twelve, killed 106 last season, 
and a chum accounted for 118. The 
Hoods, on the other hand, are wild and 
fierce, plucky as bulldogs, and danger- 
ous adversaries when aroused. Both 
come south about the same time, when 
the winter floes are swept along by the 
Arctic current. The Harps are gregari- 
ous and herd in great armies on the 
vast plains of sheet ice formed along 
Labrador. The Hoods are solitary and 
contentious, and prefer the rough, shape- 
less masses 
broken from 
the Green- 
land glaciers. 
The set of 
the current 
always keeps 
the Hoods 
outside the 
coast ice, ex- 
posed to the 
Atlantic swell, 


established fact, that no matter how 
large the herd is, every mother seal, 
leaving her offspring in the morning to . 
procure the day’s food, will return to it 
unerringly at night, though the floes 
may have drifted miles and been swung 
half round the compass meanwhile. 
This is a strange evidence of maternal 
instinct. The reverse is, that when the 
“pup ” has learned to swim—for it must 
be taught—the mother’s love fails and 
she leaves the youngster to shift for 
itself. 

The Hoods do not need “ blow holes,” 
as each family has its own pan, with 
the water right at hand. The mother 

displays the 
same instinct, 
however. The 
pups weigh 
about six 
pounds at 
birth, but 
grow with 
amazing ra - 
pidity, attain- 
ing about 
fifty pounds 





and guarding, 
as it. were, 
the Harps who are between them and 
the shore. 

The female seals give birth to their 
young on these ice-fields, whelping 
about the end of February, when the 
floes are off the southern part of Labra- 
dor. By the middle of March, when the 
steamers reach them, the young have 
grown sufficiently to warrant killing. 
The young seals are the great prize 
sought, their skin and oil being the 
best; but if they cannot be got in 
sufficient numbers, the ships are glad 
to fill up by slaying the parents. The 
young are known as “ whitecoats,” be- 
cause of their soft, creamy covering of 
hair, that is pallid as the snow they lie 
upon, which they retain till maturity. 
To admit of easy access to the ocean in 
which they fish, the Harps make “ blow 
holes” through the ice, and it is a well 


Hauling tows of seals to the ships. 


weight within 
a month. It 
is at this time that the hunters descend 
upon them, and a shipload of them 
is the most valuable prize known to 
Newfoundland commerce. The “ white- 
coats” are too inert to move; they 
lie and await the hunter with big, 
pleading eyes, and a strange, human- 
like whimper, such as that of a baby in 
distress. So real in its seeming is this 
plaint that at night young sealmen 
cannot be persuaded that children are 
not crying on the floe, and even in the 
act of slaughter, the sob has been known 
to unman hardened voyagers, until the 
lust of blood and wild scramble among 
the prey stifle the humaner instincts. 
The whitecoats are killed by a heavy 
blow on the head from a stout, iron- 
tipped club or “ gaff,” which fractures 
the skull. The body is then cut open ; 
the skin, with its adherent layer of rich, 
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golden fat, known as the “pelt,” is 
separated from the valueless carcass, 
and this “pelt” is dragged to the ship 
by the sealmen by means of a “ hauling 
rope” which is part of his outfit. But 
if the ship is too far off, a large heap 
of pelts is made on a “pan,” or flat 
islet of ice, being marked with a flag 
by day and a torch by night, so that 
she may pick them up as she cruises 
along behind the hunters. 

“ The parent seals are more difficult to 
kill, however, especially the Hoods. 
Upon the cowl the hunter may rain 
blows unavailingly, while the fierce old 
creatures menace him with teeth and 
claw-tipped flippers, and it often hap- 
pens that the assailant has to beat a 
retreat. The male seals or “dogs” are 
the most ferocious, and no one man 
will attack them unless he carries a rifle. 
Two comrades sometimes tackle one, 
but usually a third is called on, who 
takes the brute in rear, while the others 
wait their chance to get in a stunning 
blow, after which the task is an easy 
one. The “dog” will, however, desert 
his offspring if he sees a prospect of 
escaping, but the female will never leave 
the side of her “ pup,” but will die with 
it. She is the animal most dreaded by 
the sealman, for her maternal instinct 
goads her to desperation, and she dis- 
plays marvellous quickness in dodging 
about the floe, avoiding the strokes of 
the hunters and seeking to draw them 
away from her offspring. Sometimes a 
reckless assailant approaches too near 
and gets a blow from her flipper which 
strips him of half his clothing, or a 
bite from her sharp, strong teeth which 
will mark him to his dying day. 

The Hoods are less valuable than the 
Harps, which yield a finer oil. A man 
can range amongst the Harps and kill 
from fifty to seventy in a day without 
unusual exertion, but in hunting the 
Hoods he may not get more than twenty 
in the same period, and to secure these 
puts his life in peril time and again. It 
is no pleasant pastime to traverse these 


ice plains and chase the wary seals, 
The tracts which the Harps frequent 
are seamed and broken by the waves 
and cross-currents, and into one of these 
an incautious hunter frequently plunges 
up to his neck. The “blow holes” of 
the seals, by which they reach the water, 
invite a life mishap, and the “ young 
ice,” the result of a night’s frost and a 
slight covering of snow, is even more 
dangerous, because when it gives way 
it is next to impossible for a victim to 
reach a part substantial enough to bear 
his weight. Therefore the hunters travel 
in pairs, one assisting the other in time 
of danger, and if a man falls in he strips 
himself naked behind a hummock, which 
will shelter him from the breeze, and 
then wrings out his garments and dons 
them again. Only men of splendid 
physique and long endurance of hard- 
ship can withstand such experiences, 
and it is of these men the sealing army 
is composed. 

Hunting the Hoods is a still more 
dangerous enterprise. The scattered 
fragments have to be searched, and to 
jump from one to another calls for de- 
cided activity and daring, as a mishap 
may cost a man his life. The currents 
and tides also send the pans in various 
directions, and a sealer is often carried 
long distances before he can find a tract 
closely enough connected to serve as a 
roadway home to his ship. 

The seals are usually taken in the 
latitude of Belleisle Straits, and the hunt 
lasts about six weeks, though most 
ships, if the conditions are propitious, 
return fully laden within a month. The 
“catch” or load of a ship varies with 
her size and that. of the seals them- 
selves. The young ones cannot be taken 
before March 12th, and the fishery 
closes on April 20th. The whitecoats 
usually weigh about fifty pounds, when 
at their prime; if under forty pounds 
they are termed “cats,” and are not 
usually taken. The largest number of 
seals ever got by one ship was 41,903, 
by the “ Neptune,” in 1896, but a goodly 
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proportion consisted of “cats.” Indeed, 
it was this instance of the slaughter of 
immature whitecoats which caused the 
enactment of the measure forbidding 
the killing before March 12th, thus 
giving the youngsters two more days to 
grow, during which they add about four 
pounds to their weight daily. A full 
load of prime young seals for our largest 
ships would be about 38,000, and each 
pelt would at least bring six shillings, 
so a cargo obtained within two or three 
weeks nets almost £12,000. This is 
divided into three shares—one for the 
ship, a second for the outfitter, and the 
third for the crew, according to their 
different ratings. The ordinary hunters 
make about £8 each, riflemen get an 
extra pound, masters-of-watch some- 
thing more, and the captain a percentage 
on the entire catch. With a full ship 
he will sometimes make £400, the in- 
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Weighing the Catch. 


vestment frequently yielding thirty to 
forty per cent. for the owner and out- 
fitter. On the other hand, if the season 
be unsuccessful, the owner has to bear 
all the loss, for the sealing laws forbid 
him to carry over the charges against 
the men from one year to another, a 
pernicious practice which, while it pre- 
vailed, had the effect of making the 
hunters veritable serfs of the merchants. 
A bad year now means nothing worse 
to the men than the loss of a month’s 
labour, for they are fed by the ship, 
and if they remained at home could find 
nothing to do. 

The uninitiated can form no idea of 
the vastness of the floes which are ex- 
pelled from the northern regions each 
year, or of the size of the seal herds. 
Thousands of the seals make their way 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through 
Belleisle Straits, and some of the steamers 
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pursue them there, but the main “ catch 
drifts down along the eastern seaboard 
of Newfoundland. To locate the herd 
is a task demanding a keen combination 
of judgment and experience. Some 
years the ships overrun the herds alto- 
gether and fail to secure even an average 
catch. At other seasons the weather 
is so stormy that the floes are broken 
and scattered, and the seals take to the 
water, with the same result. One spring 
the ships were scouring the ocean near 
Belleisle Straits, while the passengers 
upon transatlantic liners were treated 
to the novel spectacle of thousands of 
seals gamboling on the ice islets as the 
greyhounds raced along the ocean lane 
south of the Grand Banks. Generally, 
however, the sealboats strike the herds 
at the first trial, spread over a floe many 
miles in extent, and in such multitudes 
that a battue of 350,000 is made within 
a fortnight, while as many more seals 
escape to help swell the numbers for 
another year. 

The post of captain of a sealing 
steamer is one of great importance in 
the colony, and is usually the stepping- 
stone to legislative honours. Some of the 
skippers, however, are unable to read or 
write, but make up for these defects by 
their prowess among the “ frozen pans.” 
It calls for no ordinary courage to start 
off at daybreak in quest of seals on a 
floe extending over many miles. The 
ship may steam out of sight and the 
men be scattered all over the ice. The 
pelts have then to be “panned,” and 
the hunter drags his “tow,” consisting 
of five or six pelts, to the pan chosen 
and displays the ship’s flags. Sometimes 
he has to “haul his tow” for miles, re- 
peating the operation as frequently as 
he can. The sealing laws prohibit any 
killing on Sundays in deference to a 
sentiment among a large section of our 
people against violating the Sabbath, 
but it is not to be supposed from this 
that the men enjoy a day of rest. The 
following literal extract from the log of 
one skipper, written in all innocence, 
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and published in the St. Johns’ papers, 
sheds a luminous reflection upon sealing 
methods :— 

“Sunday, March 25th. This being 
the Lord’s day no seals were taken. 
Crew busy hoisting seals aboard and 
trimming coal in bunkers.” 

A contrast to him was the skipper 
who, being charged with sailing before 
the proper huur, and killing seals before 
and after the prescribed dates, and also 
on Sundays, remarked to his lawyer, 
“T’ve broken all the laws; do your best 
for me!” 

A prolific source of litigation and 
perjury is the practice among the crews 
of stealing pans of seals from one 
another. A successful ship will have 
many pans floating about at nightfall. 
Then will divers daring men, from 
steamers less fortunate, go abroad on 
the floes, tear away the flags and torches 
of the real owner and substitute their 
own, picking up the pans next morning. 
If the thief is an empty ship, and the 
other is far off, the robbery will be 
carried out in broad daylight. Almost 
every man is thieving in this fashion 
from every other, and the result is 


actions at law and counter-actions when ~ 


they come home. For each side arises 
a cloud of witnesses, prepared to swear 
to the most diametrically opposite state- 
ments, and the puzzlement of judges 
and juries is profound. A story is told 
of one hoary-headed skipper, learned in 
the law of the sea, and likewise in the 
ways of the courts. Impeached for the 
theft of seals from a rival ship, he 
marshalled his men and coached them 
carefully as to their evidence until they 
were all “on the wan word.” The result 
was that their unshaken testimony bore 
down the evidence of the other side. 
When a verdict of acquittal was 
rendered the skipper proudly marched 
out at the head of his gallant band, and 
turning to them, with husky voice and 
excited speech, he exclaimed: “ Men, 
ye swore noble!” The moral sense of 
the sealing community has been so per- 
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Cleaning the Catch. 


_verted in this particular that the man 


who at other pursuits is a model citizen, 
and who would hesitate to take a cod- 
fish, thinks nothing of the most flagrant 
perjury with regard to the theft of seals. 
“We haven’t much of a case, boys,” 
observed a skipper to his men a few 
years ago, “ but surely you are not going 
to let them other scoundrels outswear 
you!” That is the ruling idea, and the 
men usually show themselves worthy 
of the confidence reposed in them. 

“What are you going to swear to?” 
asked a lawyer of a witness in a sealing 
case in 1896. “ Well, sir,” was the reply, 
“TI don’t know whereabouts on the ice 
you're going to place me. When I get 
my bearings I'll be able to make up a 
story!” 

Two skippers were in a very convivial 
mood one evening after their return 
from the ice, and one, in a burst of 
bibulous over-confidence, observed: 
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“T’ve often intended to own up to you, 
J , that I took 3,000 of your seals 
last year off Cape Fogo!” “ That’s all 
right, B ,’ returned the other, “I 
took 4,000 of yours the year before off 
the Grey Islands!” All sorts of devices 
are tried by the captains to gain a 
march on their adversaries. One of the 
youngest skippers, childlike and bland, 
played an ungenerous trick upon two 
others who, with him, were lying by a 
small “patch” of seals one Sunday 
night, waiting for the midnight hour. 
Skipper No. 1 put the hands of his clock 
fifteen minutes ahead, called his assis- 
tants into his cabin for their last in- 
structions, then, when the clock struck, 
rushed his whole crew over the side and 
gobbled up the whole “ patch” ere his 
rivals realised how they had been 
jockeyed. 

A naive story is told of the religious 
simplicity of some of these sealmen. 
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One captain had taken a crew composed 
almost wholly of Catholics) A few 
“black sheep” were, however, included, 
and one of the former, after the ship’s 
return, was telling that it was the first 
time he had ever been shipmates with 
Protestants. “ But,” he observed, “ they 
were first-rate fellows. I didn’t see any 
great difference in them from ourselves. 
They used to come down every night 
and say the rosary with us.” Then, 
as an after- 


that of the men who go forth on these 
dazzling, treacherous floes, to seek the 
spoil they bear. If the wind change, 
the ice is driven to sea as suddenly as 
it appears, and there are no steamers 
among the fleet, to which the men can 
make for rescue. Usually they go 
several miles from the shore, where the 
ice is not packed tightly, as it is there 
the seals are found having blowholes 
or breathing places, by which to reach 
the surface of 





thought, he re- 
marked, “ But 
it was mighty 
lucky for 
them that they 
did!” 

The most 
awful story in 
the annals of 
the sealing 
trade is the 
wreck of the 
Greenland in 
1898, when 
forty-eight 
men lost their 
lives and sixty- 
five more were 
fearfully frost- 
bitten, but this 
is only one of 
the disasters of 
the icefields, 
and the seal- 
men are always 
harried by the 





horror of the 

long and melancholy list of past 
tragedies. Misadventures often occur, 
when the floes are driven in on 
the shore, as they are some years, 


giving a chance to the settlers on the 
northern coast to reap a portion of the 
harvest. Their advent is gleefully hailed 
by them, for a seal taken in this way is 
as good as three taken at sea, there 
being no shipowner to claim two shares. 
And yet it has an element of danger 
more fearful perhaps than the other. 
No position could be more perilous than 





Hoisting sealskins to the oil vats. 
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the floes. 
When the wind 
changes, it is 
this ice which 
is first acted 
upon, and the 
men are cut off 
from land be- 
fore they know 
it. Then, it 
may be hours 
before the floes 
which bar the 
harbour are 
loosened suffi- 
ciently to ad- 
mit of boats or 
schooners _ be- 
ing despatched 
to their aid, by 
which time 
they are only 
too frequently 
driven beyond 
reach of hu- 
man help and 
perish miser- 
ably of cold and hunger out on the wild 
waste of waters. The experience of 
generations has stamped this fact in- 
delibly upon the memory of every New- 
foundlander, but still they take the risk, 
each hoping that he may be the for- 
tunate one to escape unhatmed. Poor 
fellows! They cannot be judged too 
harshly. Necessity, which knows no law, 
forces them to seek this means, placed 
in their way by Providence, of securing 
bread for their hungry families, and with 
this to spur them on, what wonder is it 
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that they dare so much? It is no un- 
usual occurrence for them to start forth 
on the hunt without a morsel of food, 
and to this pathetic fact most of the 
deaths are due. 

Every year has records of grim dis- 
asters; every cove and hamlet sends 
forth its breadwinners, and mourns the 
loss of some of its bravest and best; 
every family has some connection, more 
or less direct, with the bitter tragedy of 
the floes. The story of one such is the 
common tale of all. The vast ice plain 
gleaming to the horizon’s rim is dotted 
with men, and steadily they move on, 
killing seals where they can and adding 
to their spoils while they may. The ice 
is in irregular pieces, rafted into fan- 
tastic shapes, treacherous and tiresome 
both to travel over. Then a land breeze 
springs up, the outer floes begin to 
move, and the scramble for life begins. 
The hunters, completely alarmed, start 
for home, exerting every nerve to reach 





the land before the inner rim of ice has 
separated from it. Many who have 
killed seals are forced to abandon them ; 
others, more fortunate, contrive to drag 
them to land. Men land where they can, 
many finding themselves miles from 
home, and quite as many are at death’s 
door more than once before reaching 
terra firma. When darkness comes on, 
signal lights are shown from the hill- 
tops, and all through the night strag- 
glers are wearily dragging themselves to 
land, directed by these guiding lights. 
But some are caught in the awful grip 
of the “Ice King” and carried out to 
sea, where in the chill Arctic night, far 
from home and help, they render up 
their souls to their Maker. The seal 
hunt is inseparably associated with 
disaster and death, and beneath the joy 
with which the Newfoundlanders hail 
the reports of a big catch, is the ever- 
present, heart-searching query, “ What 
will it cost in human life?” 








The sealing fleet leaving St. Johns on the morning of the yearly date of sailing, March 10th. 








HALFYARD'S 
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LYWORTH’S eyebrows made 

one broad band of wiry, black 
hair, stretching from temple to temple, 
where they grew in the fashion of two 
sharp little horns. When he was in 
wrath they fell forward, all of a sudden ; 
behind, in the shadows of the pit, the 
little red eyes rolled and flashed. The 
captain’s beard was a vast, thick wilder- 
ness, springing from the undiscovered 
expanse below his shirt collar and stray- 
ing in a tangled growth over his cheek- 
bones and neck. His arms were heavy, 
loose-jointed and long, exceeding long, 
with hands a bit suggestive of the head 
of a sledge-hammer. He was broad at 
the shoulders and thick at the chest, 
which was his great glory; there was 
a massive framework of bone there, and 
no lack of seasoned muscle to shame it, 
as you may know when I tell you that 
Captain Nathaniel, being jovially in- 
clined upon one occasion, tossed a seven- 
hundred-pound anchor through the door 
of Twillingate jail. He had a mighty 
hand-to-hand strength, had Captain 
Bullyworth—that strength which finds 
its best advantage in a grapple. It went 
from the topmost bristle of his head 
down through his crooked, knotty legs 
to the very soles of his feet, which were 
big and flat. It was God help the man 
whom Captain Bullyworth hugged in 
anger! 

I had shipped with this stocky, jolly, 
peppery big gorilla as ship’s doctor for 
the sealing voyage of that year—three 
weeks of March among the drifting ice- 
packs off the upper Newfoundland coast 
and the Labrador. It was the sealing 
steamer Red Deck, Bullyworth, St. 
Johns, N. F.—a big converted schooner, 
equipped with engines from some wreck. 

The night before we sailed I found 
Captain Bullyworth in a taproom of the 
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MUTINY. 


DUNCAN. 


Anchor and Chain—down the. alley 


from Water Street, by the man-o’-war . 


landing, to the right by. the old stone 
wall, and up the steps. It was a bitter 
night, with a gale from the nor’east 
kicking up a nasty sea beyond the 
narrows and promising a head wind with 
snow for the morrow. I had begun to 
question the enjoyment of an adventure 
in the north, where wind, and snow, and 
bergs, and massive floes have all the 
best of the chances; but the taproom 
door of the Anchor and Chain is the 
portal to a cosy place, where: a jolly 
company and the flow of spirits—-where 
the tarry, spumey talk of sea dogs stirs 
a man’s blood and ‘incites him to the 
venture. Captain Bullyworth was in a 
mellifluous mood as I entered. I was 
sighted, hailed, boarded by the over- 
flowing gorilla himself, and carried off 
to what he called his home port—a table 
in a corner. Thereupon I was presented 
to two fuddled marines from the British 
second-class cruiser Mighty, the captain 
of a coastal steamer, and the first mate 
of the Red Deck, who was sober. 

“ Bes’ first mate I ever knowed,” said 
the captain, slapping his officer on the 
shoulder in a maudlin way. “I think 
he’s a first-class hand. Sure, he could 
sail the Red Deck from here to the 
bottomless pit an’ back.” 

“Haw, haw!” said the first marine. 
“’Ow’d 'e find ’is way?” 

“ Smell out the brimstone, sir!” cried 
the captain, leaning over the table and 
glaring through his fallen eyebrows. 

“Ah, to be sure ’e could,” said the 
first marine, very solemnly. “’Ow 
stupid! I never once thought o’ that.” 

“As I was sayin’, when this young 
man sung out,” said the captain, once 
more transfixing the poor marine, “I’m 
a fair stout man. Feel that, now, some 
o’ you,” he burst out, lifting his leg to 
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the table. He pulled up his trouser leg, 
thus exposing his bare calf; we felt of 
the muscle and pronounced its quality 
prime. “Hit that,” he said, throwing 
out his chest. Each in turn we gave 
him a thwack on the breastbone. “ Make 
a note o’ the reach o’ that there arm,” 
said he. He reached over the table and 
playfully tweaked the nose of the first 
marine ; and the first marine remarked, 
with a sniff and-a solemn stare, that 
it was a devilish long arm. “ They isn’t 
ar a man in Newf’un’land can best me 
in a battle with fists,” the captain went 
on. “ They isn’t ar a man can fight me 
to a stand-off but one, an’ ’tis six year 
since I been alongside o’ him. When 
we parted, we parted. bad friends, and 
I hopes we don’t run fould o’ each other 
again. “Iwas up off the Groais Islands, 
when we was lost from the schooner 
Billy Bright, Skipper Tom Blast, o’ 
Twillingate. We was on a pan 0’ ice, 
driftin’ sou’west t’ nowhere with a nasty 
switch o’ wind. ’Twas too small a pan 
I never seed such a beggarly 
bit o’ ice for two men t’ be cast away 
on. So he tried t’ heave me off, an’ I 
tried t’ heave him off. We kep’ at it 
till marnin’; an’ then we was saved by 
the Queen o' the North, which beat up 
for us just when I had un wore out. 
I isn’t any too fond o’ that man Half- 
yard. He’ve been up in White Bay, 
now, for F 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” the first mate in- 
terrupted. “Did you say Halfyard?” 

“The same, sir.” 

“Did you, now? ’Twould not be Eli 
Halfyard, I’m t’inkin’?” 

“ The same, sir.” 

The mate coughed behind his hand. 
“Well, sir,” said he, “he’ve come down 
from White Bay.” 

“Have he, now?” cried the captain, 
his face relaxing into a fine grin. “I'll 
be glad t’ see un.” 

“You will, sir,” said the mate. “Sure 
you'll see un. He’ve shipped for this 





vyge, sir, on the Red Deck; an’ he’s 
all signed reg’lar.” 
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Captain Bullyworth gasped and col- 
lapsed. 

“He come aboard this even, sir,” said 
the mate, “‘an,’ says he, ‘is this the craft 
Captain Bullyworth’s skipper of?’ ‘’Tis 
that,’ says I. Then says he, ‘Is he tight 
in his hull?’ ‘Never tighter, says IL. 
‘He’ve got a bit o’ nerve still, I don’t 
doubt, says he. ‘Never had no more,’ 
says I. ‘ That bein’ so,’ says he, ‘ has you 
got a full complement o’ men?’ ‘We 
got room for a likely hand like you,’ 
says I, ‘if you don’t care where you 
sleeps. ‘That bein’ se, says he, ‘I'll 
ship, if I has t’ sleep in the coal hole. 
I knowed Captain Bullyworth afore he 
got his certificate,’ says he, ‘an’ I’m 
t’inkin’ he'll be glad t’ see me. But I 
wouldn’t break it suddent to un,’ says 
he. ‘No, I wouldn't, if I was you.’ 
Them’s the very words, sir, that Eli 
Halfyard says.” 

And still Captain Bullyworth gaped 
at the mate. 

“Tl get un drunk, sir, an’ leave un 
ashore,” the mate suggested. 

“No, sir!” the captain roared, fetch- 
ing the table a mighty thump. “ When 
we was aboard the Queen o’ the North,” 
he added, letting his big voice drop, “ he 
said he’d manus me some day, an’ he’ve 
come t’ do it. Manus me, will he? 
(In those days, the skippers of sealing 
craft were sometimes seized by discon- 
tented crews, bound hand and foot and 
carried back to port. They were then 
said to have been “ manussed.” If the 
mutiny seemed to have been justified, 
the law winked at the offence; and 
the skipper was ever after the butt 
of his fellows.) By Gord, I'll break 
un the vyge. I will! I isn’t afeered of 
a man that draws breath,” and in this 
the good Bullyworth spoke the truth, 
“an’ I'll break un. What!” he cried, 
turning to me, for I had risen to go. 
“Not goin’ yet, b’y? ’Tis too early. 
Well,” raising his glass to give me the 
old sealing toast, “ here’s t’ bloody decks, 
b’y! ” 

“Decks and ice, sir!” said I. 
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And we drank the toast. 

* * * * * * 

We were labouring through the 
waters of White Bay—far back in that 
moody, shallow pocket, which a north- 
east wind fills with ice, and a frothy sea ; 
and there was a northeast gale abroad, 
charged with sleet, and ramping out of 
the night with a roar and a mighty 
sweep. The Red Deck was pitching 
through the head sea, bound north and 
out at top speed, with a field of slob 
ice driving in from the open to grip 
and lam her where she staggered; her 
old engines wheezed, and coughed, and 
sobbed so noisily that the swish and 
beating of the gale could not cover their 
complaint of the strain upon them. We 
were six weeks out from St. Johns, with 
a beggarly bit of pelt in the hold and 
the crew at a fine pitch of discontent ; 
but, by all the gods of Bullyworth, which 
were many and peculiar, we were bound 
for the Labrador seas, come storm, 
starvation, mutiny or wreck, nor should 
we see port until the crew was sleeping 
on deck for the pelt in the hold and 
quarters. The crew was below decks— 
forward and aft, everywhere, even to 
the engine-room, for sealers are manned 
like pirates. I could hear them singing 
in the forecastle : 


“When we manussed Skipper Penny o’ 
the schooner N7f an’ Tuck, 
"Twas because he drove her east an’ 
west, an’ didn’t have no luck ; 
So we took un by the heels, 
An’ t’ stop his wicked squeals 
We lashed un to a bit a line an’ run un 
to the truck! 
Here’s heigh-oh, me hearties, o’ the 
schooner Nip an’ Tuck! 
We'll manus every skipper when he've 


lost his bally luck!” 


The gale caught the old song and 
swept it past the cabin door to the 
whirling night behind. 

“Will they do it?” said I. 

Captain Bullyworth was ready to re- 
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lieve the mate on the bridge, for the 
pounding at the bow had told us that 
the ice was getting thick and heavy. 
He had a temperate nip of Scotch 
whisky before him. 

“That’s Halfyard,” said he, between 
his teeth. “He’ve been brewin’ this 
ruinpus for a week gone. I knows un, 
an’ I knows that song, for I’ve sung it, 
b’y. He’ve come t’ do this thing, an’ 
he’s bound t’ it. But if I gets out o’ 
this mess o’ ice the night, b’y, I'll take 
the ship north. I know they’s swiles 
(seals) there, an’ I wants un, Halfyard 
or no Halfyard ¥ 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in with you!” bawled the 
captain. 

It was Halfyard—that tawny malcon- 
tent: tawny, lean, long, and as strong 
as a wire rope. He came in with a 
blast of wet wind and a long howl of 
the gale. There was a steely little 
twinkle in his eye, and a fitful, hard 
smile upon his lips. I have never liked 
that compound of threat and twinkle in 
the eye of a man; it means assurance 
and clear-cut purpose. 

“Sit down, b’y,” said the captain. 
“ Have a drap o’ that.” 

They are a democratic lot. He pushed 
the bottle over, and Halfyard tipped it, 
readily enough; but he said nothing 
until he had toyed with the glass a bit 
and tossed the liquor down. 

“Crew wants t’ goa hoame,” he re- 
marked, in the Green Bay dialect. 

“T’ve laid the course north,” said the 
captain, with an ill-suppressed start and 
scowl. 

“Sure, the crew wants t’ goa hoame, 
skipper, zur.” 

“ All hands? ” 

“ They may be a scattered bay-noddie 
doan’t mind bidin’ a spell longer. But 
the rest wants t’ get hoame for the 
spring run o’ salmon an’ cod.” 

“ All right,” said the captain, briskly. 
“No objection.” 

Halfyard lifted his eyebrows. . Then 
that steely twinkle in his eyes gave 
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HALFYARD’S MUTINY 


place to a flash of disappointment. The 
smile and twinkle were now the cap- 
tain’s; there was a depth of humorous 
meaning in them. 

“Hasn’t you, now?” said Halfyard. 
“That bein’ so, us’ll goa.” 

“All right. If I got a workin’ crew 
left, I'll land the rest on the shore ice 
the morrow; but ‘tis barb’rous hard 
walkin’ in the woods these days, an’ ’tis 
two hundred miles t’ the railroad.” 

Halfyard laughed. “ The crew doan’t 
want t’ walk hoame,” said he, keeping 
an even voice. “The crew’s afeered 
they won’t get back t’ the outports in 
time for the salmon, an’ they wants t’ 
goa home when we clears this here 
field o’ slob.” 

“No objection,” said the captain. [’ll 
heave to an’ let un off; but ’tis a long 
swim from here t’ Saint Johns, an’ I 
think there’s nar a man among um can 
make it.” 

“ They’s another way,” said Halfyard, 
leaning over the table and uncovering 
his teeth, “ an’ that’s” 

“An’ that’s flyin’,” the captain broke 
in. “An’ if my mate’s shipped me a 
crew o’ angels I'll have un jailed t’ Saint 
Johns for practisin’ fraud an’ deception 
D’ye mean t’ tell me I've been took in? 
D’ye mean t’ say you got wings stowed 
away under your jackets?” 

“They’s another way, skipper, zur,” 
said Halfyard, letting a shaft of hate 
escape from his eyes, “ an’ you an’ me 
knows it. We Iarned it aboord the 
Mary Wise, b’y, an’ ’twas desprit hard 
on the skipper o’ z 

“What!” screamed the captain, leap- 
ing up. “Manus me! Manus me! 
Manus Nat Bullyworth! ” 

Thereupon there was such an explo- 
sion of wrath, bursting from the inner- 
most parts of the good Bullyworth— 
such a flare and roar of hottest anger, 
such a lurid, quivering show of rage, 
that Halfyard recoiled from it, literally 
as from the blast of a furnace. At the 
end of it he was ordered below. 

And he went. 
* 


* * ue ut ca * 








What with the ice and this impending 
outbreak, I was a bit nervous; so I went 
with the captain to the bridge, to watch 
the ice and breast the gale. It was past 
midnight—pitch dark ahead; whence the 
storm leaped upon us, cold in a cutting, 
pitiless way, and with a sleety wind 
which stung my face like the lash of a 
whip. The old ship was plunging into 
the dark, lurching through a tumult of 
wind and breaking waters with her 
timbers tingling under the shock of the 
floe ; forth She went, with a pitch and a 
roll, reeling blindly into the night, in 
fine contempt for the ice it hid. And 
still the hands in the forecastle bawled 
that sinister old song: 


“ere’s heigh-ho, me hearties, o’ the 
schooner Nip an’ Tuck! 
We'll manus every skipper when he’ve 
lost his bally luck,” 


with a more riotous swing and meaning 
in every succeeding repetition of the 
chorus. The wind carried the words 
over the bridge so swiftly that I barely 
caught them before they were whisked 
away. 

“We're clearin’ the slob,” the captain 
roared in my ear. 

[ perceived that the slob—the wreck- 
age of great pans which had been 
ground to fragments against the coast 
rocks—had given place to greater 
masses. Beyond, as I knew, lay the 
glacier ice, the outermost part of the 
spring drift southward; bergs, and 
clumpers, and vast islands—a fearful 
menace. And beyond all this ice, which 
the gale was driving inshore and down 
the bay, was the clear water of the 
open, for which we were running with 
increasing peril. At that moment the 
ship struck a pan, and for the space of 
a breath she stopped dead and shivered ; 
but she was thrice braced at the bows 
for ramming, so she gathered her 
strength and ran on through the wreck 
of the pan she had shattered. The 
captain signalled half-speed to the 
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engine-room. Then—the working crew 
was alive to duty—he sent a scunner to 
the bow; and the voice of the scunner 
came back to us, directing us port or 
starboard, as we picked our way through 
the floe. 

We had been running thus cautiously 
for an hour or more, when the captain 
gripped my wrist. 

“Good Gord, b’y,” he said, “look at 
that!” 

I looked into the night to starboard 
and high overhead; there I saw a 
towering white shadow, all dim and vast 
in that flying blackness, but whether 
near or far I could not tell, for a windy 
night confuses. It was a great berg, 
pursuing its majestic drift, heedless of 
the fretful racing of the pack below; 
and we had narrowly escaped it. Even 
as I marvelled and gave thanks, a flood 
of light burst from the forecastle, and 
the crew came tumbling up, thirty 
mighty fellows, bent on some devilish 
mischief—roaring their mutinous song, 
laughing, howling in a fashion to put 
the gale to shame; a riotous mob, law- 
less and foolhardy. Before I had well 
perceived their intention they were 
trampling over the hurricane deck, on a 
rush for the bridge. The captain sprang 
to the head of the ladder. I saw him 
strike ; and the fellow who caught that 
mighty blow went hurtling back upon 
his fellows with such force as to tumble 
them in a heap to the deck. They came 
again, with oaths, and again they were 
knocked back, sprawling; the captain’s 
arm was swift and merciless, his fist was 
heavy, and he had the advantage of 
position. 

But they were swarming up elsewhere, 
each giving a leg to the other; and I 
had to turn swiftly to take up my own 
part in the fight. 

It was my good fortune to catch an 
evil face between the eyes; my fist 
landed with vicious force, and I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the fellow 
struck the deck with a thud that laid 
him senseless. I struck right and left, 
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as fast as I could draw back and deliver 
the blows, all the while leaping from 
side to side of that narrow, pitching 
place. One fell back with a grunt, and 
I counted him out of the combat. I 
sent two more after him; but I was 
caught, at last, by the ankle, and before 
I could kick that iron hand away two 
sinewy arms were wrapped about my 
middle from behind. I was held fast— 
a crushing coil which made me scream 
and gasp. There was then no arm to 
oppose the rush upon our flank. The 
first man up stationed himself by the 
wheelhouse tube, as by a plan prepared, 
and called down the scunner’s directions 
to the men at the wheel; a precaution I 
marked with deepest approval when I 
called to mind the looming whiteness 
we had left behind. Then another 
clambered over the rail and leaped upon 
the captain’s back. Bullyworth’s snort 
and roar of rage had hardly been choked 
in his throat when the scunner’s scream 
rang out—a long, terrified warning, 
rising again and again, quivering in the 
wind : 

“Tce ahead! Port! Hard-a-port!” 

There was an instant of paralysis—of 
uttermost fear and powerlessness, when 
muscles froze and hearts stood still. The 
noise of passion and strife fell away 
from the deeper roar of the gale and the 
swish of the seas. Dead ahead, with its 
outlines lost in darkness, lay the moun- 
tain of ice upon which our chip of a 
boat was plunging—a mass immeasur- 
able, rising to the clouds and’ reaching 
into the night of the east-and west. The 
situation was broken by the captain, 
who flung off the unresisting arms about 
him and sprang forward; and at the 
same time I felt the coil about my 
middle relax and release me. He roared 
down the wheelhouse tube and signalled 
“stop” and “full steam astern” to the 
engine-room. But it was too late. We 
could not sheer off ; we ran on the sub- 
merged, shelving base of the berg, which 
extended far out from the part lifted 
out of the water—ran up, up, up, with 
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a staggering motion, until I thought we 
should land high and dry. I heard a 
thunderous crash, as though some pin- 
nacle of ice had toppled over. A wave 
rose under the stern, ran up the shelving 
base, and came curling back over the 
bows. Then we began to slide back, 
with gathering speed, until we struck 
the water like a vessel at the launch. 
We backed out of danger in all haste ; 
and, it turned out subsequently, so 
staunchly are the sealing ships built, 
that we had not sprung a leak. 

I looked around when all danger was 
past, and we were rounding the east- 
ward end of the berg; but not a man of 
the mutinous crew could I see. 

The wild commotion once reduced to 
order, the ship once inspected, the litter 
of broken things once cleared away, 
there was an eruption of another kind. 
It came from the volcanic Bullyworth, 
whose mind had no sooner been set at 
ease about his ship, which he loved as 
his life, than he began to spout threats 
and oaths of the hottest, most lurid 
variety. Meantime, the wind had fallen 
away, and gave promise of dropping to 
a calm; and we were running through a 
field of pan-ice compounded with slob. 
Soon, though we punished the wretched 
engines in the effort, we could not ad- 
vance another fathom. The pack hung 
to us, jammed our screw, and at last 
brought us to a full stop. We were 
caught fast; there was nothing for it 
but to shut off steam and lie quiet until 
morning, when, as it appeared, we might 
blast our way out. In the track of the 
storm came a bitter cold. I knew that 
it would cement the separate parts of 
floe in one solid mass long before the 
light of the next day came; and I per- 
ceived that we might have to wait for 
our release until a strong offshore wind 
broke it up—probably soon enough, in 
this, the season of changing winds. 

Captain Bullyworth’s volcano renewed 
itself; the lava and fire of wrath were 
cast forth even more terribly. The 
appalling danger through which we had 
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flashed, still had me trembling when he 
left the bridge. 

“Manus me! Manus me/” he was 
roaring. “I’ll——” and thereupon he 
would explode into incoherency. 

In this bullish rage—it was the good 
man’s worst quality—he went forward, 
kicked an entrance to the forecastle and 
leaped below. ‘When I landed behind 
him he was roaring his defiance; the 
place was full of his big, angry voice. 

“This here ship’s bound north t’ the 
Labrador packs,” said he, with a thump 
on the table. “They’s swiles there, an’ 
I knows it; an’ she’ll not be took home 
till the decks run blood an’ fat. ’Tis 
swiles we come for, an’ ’tis swiles we'll 
have. You can take me an’ tie me an’ 
carry me back; but by this and that, 
an’ you do it, you'll make brooms in 
the penitentiary for two years t’ come. 
They’s some o’ you knows enough t’ 
sail this here ship t’ Saint Johns Har- 
bour, but they isn’t liars enough among 
you t’ swear you clear o’ the mutiny. 
You can take me an’ you try it long 
enough. I can’t muster no more’n six 
hands agin the pack o’ you. But I 
warn you fair there'll be heads split 
afore I’m took; an’ ’tis like they'll be 
some as can’t be mended. Who’s doin’ 
this?” he cried, abruptly, disclosing the 
real purpose of this descent upon the 
camp of his enemies. “Where’s the 
growler? Where’s the man? Where 
is un? Where is un?” The men of the 
forecastle manifested no disposition to 
discover the chief culprit; but I saw a 
snarlish grin flit over Halfyard’s bleed- 
ing face, and I fancied that he waited 
for but quieter opportunity to snap up 
the challenge which we knew was upon 
the tip of the captain’s tongue. “Send 
un t’ me,” the captain went on, wreak- 
ing his rage upon the table, “an’ I'll 
give un a mighty thrashin’ for this wark. 
I give you my word for this, if I can’t, 
I'll take you home. Come, lads,” he 
said, charging his voice with heartiness, 
“here’s a bargain! If I thrash un I'll 
take you north, an’ if I don’t I'll take 
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you south. Choose the man. ’Tis fair 
an’ square, I’m thinkin’. Will you do 
it?” 

The sullen silence was preserved. 

“Leave me know the morrow,” said 
Bullyworth. 

With that he stalked up and out. I 
stayed to look at a bruise or two and a 
scalp wound—the latter, by the way, as 
they laughingly told me, of my own 
causing. When I reached the cabin the 
captain was sound asleep and snoring 
mightily. 

: % 7 * * ~ 

They chose Halfyard. 

“T’ll make raw meat of un!” said 
Bullyworth ; but in this the good skipper 
largely exaggerated his intention. 

It was a cold, glowering day, with 
little puffs of wind breaking off shore, 
but not with force enough to disturb the 
pack in which we were solidly frozen 

a day heavy with the threat of wind 
with snow; and, even then, though the 
event was hidden from us, the gale 
which came must have been sweeping 
through the great wilderness of the 
Labrador to the Straits, bound over the 
Long Range and the Barrens. They 
went over the side in the afternoon to a 
broad pan, midway between the ship 
and the rugged, desolate coast. 

“’Tis no place for a battle here,” the 
captain had said, sweeping his hand 
over the littered deck. “Leave us go 
where we can have sea room for leg 
work.” 

Now, I knew the Newfoundland battle 
for the slaughter-like thing it was, and 
I had no stomach for the fight; a 
glimpse through the glass, from time to 
time, to advise me of its varying for- 
tunes, and the story at second-hand, 
was as near as I cared to come to the 
encounter. So, while half the ship’s 
crew went over the side with the cém- 
batants, who were assured fair play by 
the innate chivalry of the men, I stayed 
aboard. While they stripped to the 
waist, and blow followed blow, while 
they clinched, and struck, while the cries 


of derision and encotragement drifted 
back to me, I kept half an eye on the 
weather. I saw-the sky over the high, 
grey rocks of the coast change and 
blacken; the frown there, the rising 
wind and the tattered outriders of the 
gale, all frightened me. A strong off- 
shore wind would break our floe from 
the shore ice and drive it out to sea, 
where it would be shaken to pieces ; and 
a gale was upon us, if the signs spoke 
truly. The third officer was now in 
command, for the mate had gone to 
second the captain. He was dancing 
about the bridge, with his eye glued 
to his glass; and now he called to me 
that Bullyworth had knocked Halfyard 
off his feet. But Halfyard recovered 
and returned, as I perceived; and rage 
was added to rage, and strength to dread 
purpose. Thus the fight, in its third 
hour, took hold of me, too, and there 
was no eye left to keep a lookout. 

A flurry of snow and a gust which 
nearly overturned me, withdrew my 
attention from the combat. 

I looked shoreward. One of the 
cyclonic snowstorms of that coast, swift 
and furious, was fairly overhead. <A 
vast, deep cloud was rushing over the 
cliff, which had hidden its advance ; and 
it came whirling. It emptied snow from 
its depths, thickly, as through a rent— 
an impenetrable mist of it, wherein the 
rocks turned to grey shadows and 
vanished. I jerked the whistle-rope out 
and held it; and the long, harsh wail 
brought every man to his senses—every 
man on the ice save two. I saw them 
scurry for the ship, every man for his 
life ; then the great wind came, and the 
mist of snow drifted over them, covering 
them. We kept the whistle blowing to 
guide them in their groping run, and 
we helped them over the side as they 
came. When the storm struck us with 
full force, I felt the vessel shiver as the 
floe broke in two; then I felt the drift 
turning as the new-made pan in which 
we were frozen moved out to sea. Soon 
the dusk added its blacker obscurity ; 
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but still the men came, and when, at 
last, we called the roll, we lacked but 
two, the skipper and the mutineer his 
adversary. 

The last I had seen of Bullyworth was 
through a thickening curtain of snow; 
it was at that moment when he grappled 
with Halfyard and overbore him to the 


1ceé. 
* © * * * * * 


We ran the Red Deck in and out and 
up and down that coast for five days, 
searching every vagrant pack of ice we 
sighted; then, hope utterly gone, we 
turned her prow to the south. ‘When 
we landed, I composed an account of 
the affair for the Herald, letting so 
much of the truth escape as I saw fit, 
and its publication moved the water- 
front to sorrow of a depth and fine 
quality. It was on a blustering night 
three weeks later—in the meantime I 
had taken up my practice again—that 
I found heart to set out for the taproom 
of the Anchor and Chain; and as I 
went I hurried, for the fog was thick 
and the wind was driving the rain along 
the street in sheets. Down the alley 
by the man-o’-war landing, to the right 
by the old stone wall, and up the steps 
—there, while I paused to slip out of my 
dripping oil-skin coat, I heard a burst 
of song—a roaring, rollicking joyous 
chorus that made the room ring: 


“Here’s heigh-ho, me hearties, o’ the 
schooner Nip an’ Tuck!” 


in Bullyworth’s singing voice, if I had 


ears and a memory for things - peculiar. 
So I descended upon Captain Nathaniel 
Bullyworth and Eli Halfyard, where 
they sat at a table in a corner, nose to 
nose, with a _ half-emptied bottle of 
Scotch .whisky between them—literally 
fell upon them while the gates of their 
souls were still wide open to let forth 
that flood of melody: 


“ Here’s heigh-ho, me hearties, o’ the 
schooner Nip an’ Tuck! 
We'll manus every skipper when he’ve 
lost his bally luck! 
Where we manussed Skipper Penny.” 


And I was caught up, and sat down, 
and slapped on the back, and poked in 
the ribs, and provided with more liquor 
than I cared to look at; whereupon I 
was informed that Bullyworth and Half- 
yard, his dear friend, had come safe to 
the port of the Anchor and Chain by 
way of a drifting ice-pan, Sop’s Arm, 
with an inshore wind, Poverty Cove and 
a punishing tramp through the wilder- 
ness to the station at Red Lake and 
so, finally home. 

“Desperate hard, skipper,” said I, 
lacking something better. 

“Not at all, b’y, not at all!” said he. 
“ Look, ’twas this way: When Halfyard 
he got tired, I carried un on me back 
like a dunny bag; an’, sure, when he 
got rested, he got down an’ carried me. 
Goin’ along like that, neither of us got 
tired at all.” 

And Halfyard winked at me through 
the bottom of his glass. 
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THE 


GREATEST SWINDLE OF 


THE CENTURY. 


The Authentic Story of the Humbert-Daurignac-Crawford Mystery from the Documents in the Case- 


By STERLING HEILIG ann STODDARD DEWEY. 


“If this were played upon a stage now, I could condemn it as an improbable fiction.’’—Twelfth Night. 


IX.—FIGHTING THE MIRAGE.—THE 
CRAWFORDS MATERIALISE. 


On a Sunday morning late in the 
year 1885, the clerks in the office of 
Maitre Parmentier, solicitor at Havre, 
awaited the coming by appointment of a 
new client, Mr. Henry Crawford. When 
he arrived they saw an elegantly dressed 
foreigner of middle age, with a brown 
moustache and wearing a soft hat and 
long waterproof coat. They remember 
that he spoke French perfectly, with a 
slight Southern accent. Although the 
Havre lawyer, Parmentier, rarely saw 
the alleged Henry, and never saw the 
alleged Robert; he received during the 
eighteen years he acted as their legal 
adviser more than five thousand letters 
from them. 

“ At our first interview,” says Maitre 
Parmentier, “the individual who pre- 
sented himself to me as Henry Craw- 
ford entered at once into a long exposi- 
tion of the situation of himself and his 
brother.” 

“*“When in i884, we compromised 
with Madame Humbert for £240,000,’ 
said Henry, ‘we were ignorant of the 
exi$tence of the second will made by 
our uncle in our favour. We presented 
ourselves to Madame Humbert solely 
as his heirs-at-law, despoiled by an out- 
sider; we had no documents ; therefore 
we were happy when our adversary 
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offered us £120,000 each as a compro- 
mise. 

“*Tt is true, continued the pretended 
Henry Crawford, ‘that the compromise 
we signed carried a secret clause—a 
clause of honour—which would compen- 
sate us for the modest sum that Madame 
Humbert bound herself to give us. It 
was agreed that one of us should become 
the husband of Maria Daurignac. 

“*A short time after having signed 
the compromise, we discovered the 
second will of our dear uncle. Then we 
regretted all the more bitterly having 
come to terms with that woman, who 
was already seeking to force us to exe- 
cute the compromise without acknow- 
ledging the clause of honour relative 
to the marriage. 

“*You see our situation, he con- 
cluded. ‘ We have on our side the spirit 
of the law, the second will and the secret 
clause. But our adversary has on her 
side both the letter of the law and the 
signed compromise. We shall, therefore, 
be condemned to accept the compro- 
mise; but as we know that Madame 
Humbert has grave financial embarrass- 
ments, we beg you to use all the re- 
sources of legal procedure to make the 
case drag on. In time we may force her 
to sign us a more equitable compromise.’ 

“Such was the exposition of the 
Crawford case,” says Maitre Parmentier. 
“TI said to myself: ‘These men are 
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being robbed as in a corner of a wood!’ 
I considered their cause legitimate and 
made it mine. I followed out the cam- 
paign as they traced it for me, and 
sought by all means to retard a decision 
fatal to them—lI continued acting in 
good faith—I was duped—like all the 
others!” 

Not even the bizarre method adopted 
by the Crawfords for communicating 
with him and, in particular, for paying 
him his fees, aroused the suspicions of 
the Havre solicitor. Whenever he was 
to be paid Maitre Parmentier received 
notice to go up to Paris. At his hotel, 
in the hands of the proprietor, he would 
find an envelope sealed and addressed 
to himself. Both fees and expense- 
money were thus remitted to him in 
French bank-notes. Sometimes it would 
be a messenger or even a Paris cabman 
who would give him the precious en- 
velope. 

This manner of being paid always 
troubled Maitre Parmentier. To the 
hotel-proprietor he said: “ Whenever 
you receive a letter for me bearing this 
handwriting, put it in your fireproof 
safe.” 

With respect to the other messengers, 
he could only tremble in silence. Some- 
times, indeed, there would be no bank- 
notes in the envelope or else less than 
the accompanying letter stated. In the 
latter case the “ error” was corrected on 
the margin—“I say £100 ”—instead of 
£150 as in the body of the letter, for 
example. These were cool thefts on the 
part of Romain Daurignac, who robbed 
his sister when he had the opportunity. 

One instance of such bland robbery 
came ludicrously to the knowledge of 
the Havre attorney only during his de- 
tention and examination as a party to 
the fraud. Between March, 1896, and 
November of the same year, there was 
a break in certain correspondence under 
examination. But copies of the letters 
were found in another quarter. Thus it 
came to the knowledge of the magis- 
trate and Maitre Parmentier that, on a 


certain date, £800 had been sent to 
the solicitor in the name of the Craw- 
fords. 

“ That’s another coup of Romain Dau- 
rignac!” exclaimed the furious solicitor. 
“T never got that letter or the money!” 

In the same way, the pretended Craw- 
fords never, in all the twenty years, gave 
a house address for purposes of corre- 
spondence to Maitre Parmentier. The 
Crawfords were suipposed to be great 
travellers, and moreover their plan of 
dodging Madame Humbert’s legal sum- 
monses excused great circumspection. 


“She is an astute, bribing creature,” . 


explained the Crawfords. “Our ad- 
dresses had best not be known, even in 
your office.” 

Therefore they received their letters 
addressed to initials—* R.G.V.Z.,” for 
example, “poste restante,”’ at general 
or sub-post-offices at Paris, London, 
Bayonne, Lille, Copenhagen—or where- 
ever Romain Daurignac happened to be 
on his sister's business or his private 
pleasure. 

Oftentimes the Crawfords went back 
to America; and then for months their 
letters would come from New York. 
During one such period a creditor of 
Madame Humbert, with an idea in his 
head of reconciling the great litigants 
and getting back his money, wrote them 
to the New York address set out as 
theirs in one of Madame Humbert’s 


legal summonses. The New York post- ~ 
office sent him back his letter with the. 


words “Parties unknown” stamped 
across it. Latent doubts now flashed up 
in the money-lender’s mind; and his 
lawyers were instructed to investigate 
the matter. 

Madame Humbert, serving notice of a 
judgment rendered in her favour on the 
Crawfords, had-described in that docu- 
ment their New York addresses as 
“Henry Crawford, 1,302 Broadway” 
and “Robert Crawford, 1,202 Broad- 
way”; and both notices appeared to 
have arrived at these numbers, since the 
brothers, in the introduction to their 
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WHO ARE THE CRAWFORDS ?—CarAN D'ACHE IN THE Figaro. 



















































































Or hardy rabbit-hunters ? Or just taro rabbits? (A rabbit is a symbol of fraud 
in France.) 
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appeal from the judgment, repeated 
them. The New York law-firm of Stet- 
son, Tracy, Jennings and Russell, of 15, 
Broad Street, New York, was therefore 
asked to look ihe Crawfords up at these, 
their admitted domiciles. 

The New York lawyers were not long 
in sending back the result of their in- 
vestigations. No. 1,202, Broadway, is 
the “ Gilsey House,” whose then Secre- 
tary, M. P. O'Conner, declared under 
oath before a Notary Public that no 
such names as Robert or Henry Craw- 
ford existed on the register of the hotel 
for fifteen years back ; and that accord- 
ing to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, no such persons had, within that 
time, sojourned at the Gilsey House. 
The same notary public, W. H. Bruder, 
stated over his notarial seal that the 
even numbers that should extend be- 
tween 1,298, Broadway, and _ 1,328, 
Broadway, were, at that time, non- 
existent, the space being occupied by 
a public square! 

The Crawfords’ legal representatives 
in Paris found it easy to explain the 
mystery—to the satisfaction, at least, of 
the judges. These were not their actual 
but their “elective” New York domi- 
ciles! 

On their side, the Crawfords com- 
plained bitterly of Madame Humbert’s 
guile and lack of loyalty in these pro- 
ceedings. 

“From the day when they saw that 
Madame Humbert was resolved to force 
them to consider the disloyal compro- 
mise as final and definitive, the Craw- 
ford nephews naturally sought to avoid 
legal process,” explained their great 
legal luminary, Maitre Pouillet. “One 
day, being in Paris, they consented to 
take dinner with the Humberts in their 
new house of the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée. 

“The family dinner-party, made up 
only of Humberts and Crawfords, passed 
in gentle gaiety. They had reached the 
dessert, when suddenly a sheriff pre- 
sented himself. In his hand he held two 


summonses. He read them aloud, in a 
harsh, formal tone: 

“* SUMMONS to M. Henry Crawford 
(M. Robert Crawford), found at Paris, 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, 65, TO 
BE PRESENT on November 3, at 
4 p.m., at the offices of Maitre Lanquest, 
notary, for the purpose of executing an 
agreement heretofore made by them.’” 

“It was thus, when they were under 
the protection of the Humberts’ hospi- 
tality, accepted by them in good faith, 
that suddenly, like a skeleton at the 
feast, the man of the law in Madame 
Humbert’s interest rose before them.” 

A most astute device imagined by the 
Crawfords to place Madame Humbert 
at their mercy had, as it was secretly 
designed to have, a quite contrary effect. 

“Seek out carefully the creditors of 
Madame Humbert,” wrote the pretended 
Henry Crawford to Maitre Parmentier. 
“Tell them they will never get their 
money back; make them understand 
that they have engaged in a disastrous 
and pitiable speculation. The Humberts, 
at this moment, do not know in what 
direction to turn, to procure more money 
to go on with. Show this fact to their 
creditors and offer to buy up their 
claims, which, under the circumstances, 
you ought to get at a good discount 
Once we have the claims in our hands, 
the Humberts will find our knife at their 
throat!” 

This letter alone is a revelation. 

It set the good Havre solicitor upon 
a deal of business. Later on he an- 
swered : 

“ The Humbert creditors whom I have 
seen,” he wrote to Henry Crawford, 
“seem to hold to their claims enor- 
mously; they consider the investment 
excellent and refuse to give them up at 
any price. I therefore fear that it would 
cost us too dear to attempt. to get them, 
into our possession. 

“But I have another plan,” con- 
tinued Maitre Parmentier. “ Let us seek 
at what epoch and in what place the 
will was proved. Then we shall verify 
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COMPOSITE HEAD—“*THE REAL CRAWFORD.”’ 


This picture is made up of the faces of various persons belonging to the Humbert and Daurignac jamilies. 


if the legal dues were regularly ac- 
quitted. As it is highly probable that 
Madame Humbert did ‘not pay these 
dues, we shall have a terrible weapon 
against her.” 

The device imagined by the zealous 


From ‘ L’Indiscrit.”’ 


Havre solicitor would have proved as 
ruinous to Madame Humbert as the 
former one had turned out advantage- 
ous. Far from having paid such dues, 
Madame Humbert had not even proved 
the will, nor could she have done so. 
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There had been no will, no testator, no 
death! At once, therefore, the reply 
came back from the ptetended Craw- 
fords : 

“Your last plan is useless. We our- 
selves have verified that the declaration 
was regularly made and the dues legally 
acquitted. On this side, the Humberts 
are quite in order. Therefore attempt 
nothing. It will be time lost.” 

Madame Humbert, having found the 
plan of bolstering up her credit by 
means of bids apparently emanating 
from her adversaries a peculiarly saving 
one, now made recourse to it whenever 
one of her great creditors became un- 
easy. ‘Thus in time she over-reached 
herself and gave into the hands of her 
critics the famous Crawford - Muller 
letters. 

A rich provincial banker, having 
fallen under Madame Humbert’s spell, 
allowed himself to follow the beautiful 
mirage of the ultimate handling of the 
immense fortune, as her financial agent. 
Imperceptibly the idea was insinuated 
into his head that he might not be in- 
different to Maria; and Maria, he 
shrewdly argued to himself, might turn 
out the true heiress; should the Craw- 
fords win, she would take a third of the 
millions. 

Led on by these hopes, the provincial 
banker loaned great sums to Madame 
Humbert. He felt sure in either case; 
because, should Madame Humbert win, 
was he not to invest and re-invest the 
fortune ? 

Maria Daurignac, however, was not 
named Maria-the-Premium for nothing. 
Other bankers both of Paris and the 
provinces had allowed the same seeds of 
hope to be implanted in their breasts ; 
besides which Maria must regularly re- 
engage herself to Henry Crawford when 
the needs of the great fiction called for 
a renewal of the sacrifice; while Maitre 
Jacquin, the old family friend and in- 
dispensable political protector, felt him- 
self to be Maria’s chosen one. 

The befooled provincial banker's 
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eyes were one day opened to Maria’s 
perfidy. He had a stormy interview 
with Madame Humbert and demanded 
to be paid his money back. “ Cer- 
tainly!” said Madame Humbert. “ You 
shall have it within two weeks.” 

Very curiously the provincial banke 
received, almost the same day, a start- 
ling letter bearing on the very subject ¢ 
of his worry. 

“ Monsieur,” it ran, “ Being informed 
that you are in close business relations 
with M. and Mme. Humbert, and natur- 
ally supposing that a banker, like your- 
self, should desire not to keep such 
considerable sums locked up indefinitely, 
we propose to buy up your claims. We 
have two reasons for making this de- 
mand: 

“ (1) We seek, at this moment, invest- 
ment for a great deal of capital ; 

“(2) The other reason is politic. 

“If you know of other claims of the 
same origin, we are takers for them. 
In case of acceptance, it will be suff- 
cient to telegraph Maitre Parmentier, 
solicitor, at Havre, the one word ‘ Yes’ 
and the sum. You are begged to reply 
promptly. Receive, monsieur, our eager 
salutations. 

(signed) MULLER.” 

The provincial banker naturally tele- 
graphed nothing, for the eagerness of 
the enigmatical Muller caused him to 
think better of his investment. It would 
be foolish to sell out and lose the pro- 
bable management of Madame Hum- 
bert’s millions when others were s0 
anxious to stand in his shoes. Instead, 
he loaned Madame Humbert another 
440,000 for three months! 

Later, when Madame Humbert asked 
for more time, he again grew frightened. 
Promptly he received another letter: 

“Monsieur,” it ran, “Formerly we ¢ 
were on the point of asking you if it 
would be agreeable to you to cede us 
your claims against M. Humber 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, 65, Paris 

“We are now takers for all such 
claims already overdue or payable July 
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THE TWO CRAWFORDS. 


5th next. Claims having still to run will 
not suit us. Please address your reply 
to Maitre Parmentier, solicitor, at Havre, 
together with your conditions. Receive, 
monsieur, our sincere salutations. 
(signed) R. CRAWFORD.” 
How could a gallant business-man 
hand over even her protested notes to 
Madame Humbert’s bitterest enemy? 
Besides, if anyone ought to know the 
inside facts of the affair, it would be 


From “ La Galerie Satirique.”’ 


this same Robert Crawford. The Hum- 
bert paper must be good, or he -would 
not risk buying it. Therefore instead of 
selling out, he loaned still another 
£40,000 to Madame Humbert! 

Months passed; and this believing 
banker, thanks to his belief in Humbert 
paper, found himself a bankrupt and 
dishonoured. Putting a revolver to his 
head, he blew his brains out. 

In these later days, the Syndic 
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charged with liquidating his affairs, came 
on the two rascal letters. When he put 
them side by side, he found that both 
were in the same handwriting! 

The campaign against the Humberts 
was in full swing. The Syndic let a 
Paris paper have both letters; and their 
publication, in facsimile, capped the 
climax of already - published proof 
against them and went far towards em- 
boldening the banker Cattaui to swear 
out the warrant which resulted in the 
flight of the Humberts and the forcing 
of the fireproof safe! 





AT THE AVENUE DE LA GRANDE 
ARMEE.—-THE GREAT LIFE. 


X. 


“ When young Frederick Humbert and 
his wife Thérése came up to Paris, they 
lived very poorly in the Latin Quarter,” 
said the faithful Armand Parayre to the 
Judge who was examining him about 
the life in the lordly mansion of which 
he had been the intendant so many 
years. “ They took one domestic first, 
then after awhile they had two. When 
they went over to the fine house of the 
Rue Fortuny, they, added a valet and 
coachman. Then they moved to No. 65 
of the Avenue de la Grande Armée and 
the great life began. There were twenty 
servants and then house expenses alone 
ran up to £14,000 a year!” 

Thus little Thérése Daurignac had 
made her way, whiie her venerable 
father-in-law smiled discreetly in the 
background. They had invented the 
Crawfords and these Crawfords had 
been recognised as real by the Courts, 
before which they had been admitted 
to dispute the colossal heritage with the 
Humberts. There was now a legal rea- 
son for borrowing millions. It was 
shortly after the lucky invention, in the 
year 1886, that Thérése Humbert 
bought herself this new house worthy 
of her grandiose designs. 

The purchase of the great house 
showed the character of the instruments 





used by the pretended heiress. It was 
negotiated by a notary who later on 
became involved in another inheritance 
affair, where he narrowly escaped 
prison ; he finally decamped altogether 
with as much money of his clients as he 
could lay hands on. 

Count Branicki, who sold the house, 
in lieu of payment had the satisfaction 
of standing outside it on the memorable 
day when the authorities of justice were 
breaking open the fireproof safe, to 
whose contents he had looked with hope 
for so many years. The motto of his 
family—‘ For Faith and Fatherland ”— 
had remained engraved above the door- 
way. But the house passed into the 
general liquidation, in which he was to 
have only his small share for the large 
amount still due to him. 

The house was at once mounted on a 
magnificent footing, with perhaps too 
much tinsel and glitter. The furniture 
and the liveries of the servants showed 
the newness of the fortune. Pictures 
crowded each other along the stairway 
and on the walls of the rooms. There 
was upholstering of red silk with flowers, 
and many rich seats, but without artistic 
style. Thirty-five persons could sit at 
table in the dining-room; and behind 
the glass doors of the buffet gleamed a 
collection that was artistic—silver sets 
of the best periods of the Renaissance 
and Louis Quinze. A famous art-dealer 
had made it and he was happy to sell 
it as a collection to be kept together. 
It was never paid for and, to his despair, 
it was dispersed into many hands at the 
general auction that followed the crash. 

“The Humberts received perfectly,” 
says Senator Barriére ; unlike many of 
their guests of high position he frankly 
confesses his intimacy with the family. 
“Their dinners were excellent. I am 
sorry to have had my share of them, 
now that I know how they were paid 
for. We were all well taken in by 
Madame. As for me, if I had been rich 
I would have given her my whole for- 
tune with all my heart.” 
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“Was Madame Humbert attractive?” 
someone asked. 

“She was ugly and stout,” said the 
Senator, “ but her hands and feet were 
delightfully fine—I never saw more dis- 
tinguished hands and feet. Her under- 
standing was common enough, but she 
had the gift of the gab and a certain 
glance of the eyes which must have 
hypnotised more than one.” 

“ And Frederick Humbert? ” 

“I made his acquaintance in 1885, 
just after both of us had been elected 
Deputies. Frederick was a perfect man 
of the world—very simple. His fortune 
seemed to weigh on him. Do you know 
he never made use of the horses which 
his wife drove to death? 

“The daughter Eve was a tall girl, 
not pretty, but agreeable and very dis- 
tinguished. I am sure she grew up 
ignorant of everything. It seems she 
was at one time to have been married 
to a man prominent in politics.” 


The marriage allusion concerns M. 


Paul Deschanel, who was for four years 
President of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
fashionable rumour had also married 
him off to Mademoiselle Lucie Faure, 
daughter of President Félix Faure; she 
too was a constant frequenter of the 
Humberts and passed the season each 
year at their chateau. At the final 
auction sale books inscribed with the 
name of Paul Deschanel were passed 
around to the great amusement of the 
crowd. 

“Think what a talk such a marriage 
would make now,” went on the Senator. 
“The man had a good nose for the 
wind’s turning, yet he believed in the 
fortune just as we all did. In fact, the 
Humberts were so common that no one 
could believe them strong enough to 
play out such a comedy. Maria Daurig- 
nac, the sister, was stupid and Romain, 
though bold enough, was a fool.” 

Many a notability of the Republic 
stepped across the brilliantly-lighted 
stage, where Thérése held her parade 
of celebrities to impress past, present, 


and possible future creditors. There 
were members of President Carnot’s 
family; there was M. Périvier, First 
President of the Court of Appeal; there 
was M. Poubelle, Prefect of Police of 
the City of Paris, with his wife and 
daughter and son; as has been said, 
there was the entire family of Félix 
Faure, before and during his Presidency 
of the Republic, and after his death. 





Alleged handwriting of Crawford. 


Madame Humbert was mistress of her 
tongue, but at times she allowed herself 
the luxury of free speech before her 
servants. This led to a curious mishap 
in connection with the President’s son- 
in-law, M. Renz Berge, an inoffensive 
engineer against whom Thérése had 
conceived a great prejudice. M. Berge 
one day called at the house on some 
errand from the Félix Faure ladies to 
their friend Madame Humbert. When 
the servant came to announce him 
Madame Humbert asked “into which 
room have you shown him?” 

“In the broom closet,” answered the 
servant, who had often heard the man 
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abused by Madame, and expected to be 
complimented for her treatment of her 
mistress’s pet aversion. 

Madame Humbert soon extricated her 
visitor from the odds and ends of the 
waste room to which he had been con- 
signed, with many an apology. What 
Félix Faure would have thought, if it 
had come to his ears accustomed to fine 
words from Princes and Tsars, may be 
imagined. 

Perhaps this incident was not so sur- 
prising as appears at first thought for 
Madame had a singular custom with her 
guests, which they have since appre- 
ciated in its full meaning. 

“No one, not even her most intimate 
friends,” says one of them, the Duchesse 
de Tarente, “was allowed through the 
house unexpectedly. We had to say to 
Madame Gaubert or Madame Parayre, 
the women in charge, that we had been 
invited expressly. Thérése nearly 
always came home late for dinner. Her 
guests were kept waiting, but each in a 
separate room. It often happened that 
I waited in Romain Daurignac’s room, 
because others who had come earlier had 
been stowed away in the drawing-rooms 
and elsewhere. When she came, we 
were called and saluted her at the same 
time. It was the same order when we 
went away. She arranged things so that 
no two should go away together. When 
she saw two of her guests preparing to 
depart in company, she had a pretext for 
keeping one until the other was gone.” 

“ And that caused you no suspicion? ” 

“No, I found it odd and said to myself 
—‘ she has her little ways.’” 

“It was when General Boulanger was 
Minister of War,” continued the same 
lady, “ that Madame Humbert gave her 
greatest dinners—in his honour. He 
chose himself the lady he was to take 
out to dinner—it was a Sultan’s fashion 
of throwing the handkerchief. As he 
was a man of charming humour, the 
chosen one had a delightful couple of 
hours.” 

The widow of Gustave Humbert, now 
that the gold has flown, is equally severe 





upon her prodigious daughter-in-law and 
upon the guests ,of the house of the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée. 

“T should like to burn all those public 
men who now overwhelm us with their 
disdain just as before they heaped us 
with their attentions—all those who for 
twenty years encumbered the waiting-,, 
rooms of my daughter-in-law, who ate * 
and drank with her the millions of her 
creditors, and now turn aside their 
shocked faces, saying, ‘We never knew 
that family!’” 

It would be more curious to learn from 
them, if they never suspected the reality 
of the Humbert fortune. Senator Bar- 
riére, who can afford to talk since he 
owns up to his long gullibility, tells a 
significant story of one who like himself 
constantly frequented the society of the 
Humberts and was scen year after year 
at their country-houses. This was M. 
Tirard, twice Prime Minister of France. 

“One day Tirard took me on one 
side and asked ” : 

“*Doesn’t the story of the Crawfords 
look a little crooked to you?’ 

“I stared at him in surprise and 
stammered.” 

“* But she says Crawford was best 
friend to her mother ; after all, it’s pos- 
sible.’ 

“*Tt strikes me as odd,’ said Tirard; 
and he added, ‘ Ask her plumply about 
it some evening.’ I confess I never dared 
put the question. It was not my busi- 
ness, after all. The elder Humbert was 
still living, and three years later Tirard 

















named him First President of the Cour 
des Comptes. I met him at his son's 
house and in the Senate. He used to 
say that the obstinacy of the Crawfords 
in their many lawsuits completely tired 


him out!” d 

At the thought of the past mystifica- 
tion, Senator Barriére burst into 
laughter. 


The Duchesse de Tarente has 4 
livelier tale to tell. 
“Did you ever see a Crawford?” she 


was asked. 
“No, but I heard him walking. His 
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A HUMBERT TEA PARTY. 


Those seated, beginning at the left, are, Mdlle. Eve Humbert; M. Du Buit (celebrated lawyer; The Sir 

Edward Clarke of France;) Maria Daurignac; unknown man, whose face has been disguised in the 

negative; Madame Thérése Humbert. Those standing, beginning at the left, are, Frederick Humbert, 
husband of Madame and father of Eve; Emile Daurignac ; Senator Barriére. 


marriage with Maria had been an- 
nounced for the month of June. The 
drawing-room was filled with baskets of 
red and white flowers. The white were 
for the fiancée ; the red—pinks—were a 
delicate attention for Crawford from 
Thérése, his friend as a child, in memory 
of their walks together at her father’s 
farm of Oeillet (the French word for 
‘pink’). I asked to see this Crawford, 
and to be presented to him. 

““Oh, he’s a savage like all Ameri- 
cans,” said Thérése; ‘he wishes to see 
no one except the family.’ 
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“We heard steps on the floor of the 
room above. 

“* Listen,’ she said, ‘ that’s he walking 
up there with Maria.’ 

“Maria was sad amid the general 
gladness; she said she was sacrificing 
herself so that her sister might bring 
her affairs to an end; only she asked for 
a little delay so as to get accustomed 
to her future husband, whom she did not 
love. Maria always came last to the 
table and the others did not wait for 
her. Thérése would ask where she had 
been. Taking a walk in the city with 
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Crawford she would answer with tremb- 
ling lips. She was certainly her sister's 
accomplice, but she must also have been 
her victim. I can now understand her 
sadness, her persistent silence, her dis- 
gust for everything. The comedy they 
forced her to play must have been 
Romain Daurignac’s invention, for she 
detested him. 

“Once she fell ill—of chagrin, said 
Thérése. So the marriage was put off 
by agreement with Crawford. But when 
Maria got well she disappeared one fine 
day from the house without saying a 
word. At least, she was not seen there 
for some time. They looked for her 
everywhere, with her cousins in the pro- 
vinces, with her friends—but all in vain. 
Then one day she came back, but where 
from no one ever knew.” 


XI.—THE COURTSHIP OF THE CRAW- 
FORDS.—MARIA-THE-PREMIUM. 


In the great dining-room of their new 
mansion in the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, the Humberts sat with thirty 
carefully selected guests. Besides the 
contingent of great creditors, and capita- 
lists destined to become such, there 
were statesmen high in office, leaders 
of the Paris Bar and functionaries of the 
Courts, together with their wives and 
daughters. Of the still rarer world of 
supreme fashion, to which Madame 
Humbert now had some pretentions, 
there were no representatives on this 
occasion. It was a dinner-party with a 
special object. Its guests were of a 
special character. They had been asked 
to meet the Crawfords! 

Even now, in the light of a judicial 
inquisition of intense severity and scope 
assisted by the full power of the Press, 
no hint or clue to the identity of those 
who personated the three Crawfords— 
Robert, Henry and the son of Robert 
—has been discovered. And yet the 
elder Henry, in particular, appeared to 
many. Robert’s son, the younger Henry, 
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came into existence later on in the in- 
trigue, invented seemingly for the sole 
purpose of eternalising the courtship of 
Maria, as his pretended uncle should 
grow old. 

On this occasion Henry Crawford and 
his nephew, the latter scarcely more 
than a mere youth, are well remembered 


to have made .apologies for Robert, / 


suffering from a-severe attack of gout. 
He sent a present to Maria—a superb 
pearl necklace, which was duly passed 
round and admired. As the guests pro- 
ceeded to the table, confidential ex- 
planations were exchanged as to the 
sentimental nature of the function to 
which they had been invited. Maria 
Daurignac had at last let her heart be 
touched by Henry Crawford’s faithful 
suit; and it was to be the betrothal- 
dinner. 

As the dinner progressed, in the 
natural forced gaiety that followed on 
the expectation and restraint of the oc- 
casion, only Henry Crawford seemed to 
be uncertain of the happiness in store 
for him. He had been placed beside 
Maria, but French dinner - etiquette 
does not encourage individual conversa- 
tions, so that he had spoken to her only 
upon usual subjects. He was nervous, 
undecided. When he took his seat, he 
had been observed to place upon the 
table, by Maria’s plate, a curious little 
bundle, apparently composed of two 
jewel-boxes rolled up in an exquisitely 
fine veil. 

“Tt is part of the marriage-custom of 
America!” whispered the guests fur- 
tively. “Observe the veil. He will do 
something with it presently! ” 

Maria Daurignac, with a simplicity 
that was declared exquisite, paid no 
attention to the bundle, except to push 
it on toward the centre of the table. 

Towards the end of the dinner, after 
much apparent indecision, Henry Craw- 
ford reached forth, took possession of 
the bundle and unwrapped it. From 
one of the boxes he lifted a plain gold 
engagement ring; and, smilingly if 
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AMATEUR PLAY 


given at the Humbert Mansion in Paris. The tall girl, to the left, is Eve Humbert, while her uncle, 
Romain Daurignac, stands at the right. The play was written in verse by Frederick Humbert, 
i Eve’s father. 


nervously, he sought to place it on 
Maria's engagement-finger. 

Now for the coup de théatre! 

Red with indignation, as she had been 
white before in what might well have 
been suspense and indecision, Maria 
Daurignac brusquely pushed back the 
arm of the pretended Henry Crawford. 
She rose to her feet, stood for an in- 
stant confused, then burst into tears, 
turned, ran toward the door and disap- 
peared! 

Madame Humbert showed herself ex- 
tremely put out. 

“The marriage is again put off!” she 
said. 

As Maitre Pouillet exclaimed in one 
of his finest perorations for the Craw- 
fords: “ Who may know what a maiden 
dreams?” Indeed, who may know what 
was in the heart of Maria Daurignac? 


Drilled perhaps to a hated rdle by her 
imperious sister, Thérése, may not the 
honesty and maiden pride within her 
have revolted: at this supreme moment, 
when her holiest sentiments were to be 
parodied? One likes to think her in- 
dignation and her tears were real; and 
even Madame Humbert would have no 
objection to it—for the more genuine 
they were, the better they hoodwinked 
the guests. 

“The Humberts traffic in all things,” 
wrote the old Narbonne notary. They 
trafficked in the heart of a young girl 
The “dinner of betrothal” served its 
purpose to perfection. How could the 
most suspicious money-lender present 
doubt this page of the great fiction, torn 
from life ? 

Henry Crawford and his nephew soon 
excused themselves, scarcely concealing 
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their hot indignation. “ Now they will 
fight us with still greater desperation! ” 
murmured Madame Humbert to the 
money-lenders. “ Oh, do not desert us! ” 

That same evening £120,000 were 
subscribed, over coffee and cigars, to 
carry on the war! 

From his first interview with the in- 
dividual who personated Henry Craw- 
ford, Maitre Parmentier, the Havre 
solicitor, was made to understand that 
the marriage with Maria might be 
looked on as the key of the situation ; 
the demand for a more equitable divi- 
sion of the millions must always fall 
before the girl’s consent. And Madame 
Humbert, when bewailing the delaying 
tactics of the Crawfords to impatient 
creditors, knew how to throw the blame 
upon Maria. So the vicious circle was 
complete. Madame Humbert could not 
pay because the Crawfords would not 
execute the compromise; the Craw- 
fords would not execute because Maria 
would not marry; and Maria would not 
marry because—but “‘Who may know 
what a maiden dreams?” The perfec- 
tion of the device consisted in this very 
climax, where lack of logic seemed 
almost a virtue. Suppose Maria loved 
another, must she be sacrificed—to bring 
her sister millions? There remained 
nothing but to go on and “ exhaust the 
jurisdictions” — more delay! Then, 
when the situation seemed to need it, 
Maria had but to soften to raise the 
mirage of an almost immediate agree- 
ment with the Crawfords, the unlocking 
of the millions—and the payment of the 
money-lenders! 

The extraordinary thing is the untir- 
ing seriousness with which the farce was 
acted on both sides through the long 
years, a seriousness so perfect, so minute 
that it is quite impossible to draw a line 
between the duped and those who duped 
them. One sees the solicitor of Havre 
act with no greater, no less eagerness 
than that of Henry Crawford. And here 
again it is almost impossible to speak of 
Henry Crawford and remember he had 
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no existence in reality! Doubtless there 
were periods of financial tranquility for 
the Humberts when the zeal of both 
sides slackened. 

“The Crawfords are travelling,” 
Madame Humbert would say. “I have 
a kind letter from old Robert, dated at 
his orange-farm in Southern California. 
He hopes all will still turn out well. And 
I am encouraged by Maria; she now 
speaks of Henry very gently.” 

In this way, some time in the spring 
of 1888, Madame Humbert came to have 
such confidence in Maria’s ultimate con- 
sent that she almost acknowledged the 
existence of the secret clause. 

“I received a letter from Robert 
Crawford,” says Maitre Parmentier. “It 
ordered me to have a talk with Madame 
Humbert and demand from her a letter 
recognising that the primitive compro- 
mise carried with it the marriage of 
Henry Crawford and Maria Daurignac.” 

“Yes, I will give them such a paper,” 
answered Madame Humbert. “ But let 
them first prove their good faith by 
coming on to Paris.” 

Nothing came of this promised recon- 
ciliation except what it was arranged to 
bring about—a warming up of cooling 
confidence. In the 5,000 letters to and 
from the Crawfords, which are contained 
in the eighteen boxes of the Havre 
solicitor, the magistrates have come on 
numerous side-comedies in this style. 
When in the course of time Henry 
Crawford, the brother of Robert, pathe- 
tically renounced his pretentions in 
favour of young Henry, Robert’s son, 
Maria softened with considerable re- 
gularity. At times she gave formal con- 
sent to the marriage; then for months 
the Humbert household would be all 
agog with preparation, and Madame 
Humbert would ask laughingly for more 
advances saying: 

“Tt is the last money I shall ever have 
to borrow!” 

On at least one occasion, Maria’s con- 
sent went almost to the signing of the 

marriage-contract. Such was the farce of 
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asking him to call on Madame Humbert. 
“ My son,” it ran, “ wishes ardently to 


October, 1897. Maitre Parmentier had 
received a letter from Robert Crawford 
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marry Mademoiselle Daurignac; on the 
other hand, I learn that Madame Hum- 
bert is disposed to consent to the mar- 
riage. As for Maria, she is a good girl ; 
and I am convinced that the objections 
have not come so much from her as 
from her artful sister. Go, therefore, 
and see what you can do with Madame 
Humbert.” 

On October 29, 1897, Maitre Parmen- 
tier wrote to the Crawfords to inform 
them of the happy result of his negotia- 
tions. 

“The affair is settled,” he wrote; 
“your son has the hand of Maria Dau- 
rignac. Madame Humbert has _ per- 
suaded her to consent to the marriage ; 
and to make sure that she will not go 
back on her word, she will, on All 
Saints’ Day, conduct her to their 
mother's tomb at Damarie-le-Lys aid 
there cause her to swear she will espouse 
your son!” 

“ How could you write such a letter! 
exclaimed the examining magistrate, 
when he came to this part of the corre- 
spondence. 

“T was profoundly convinced!” re- 
plied the Havre solicitor. “ Madame 
Humbert seemed so sincere when she 
spoke of the oath upon their mother’s 
tomb, great tears rolled down her 
cheeks!” 

“T thank you in the name of my son,” 
Robert Crawford wrote to Maitre Par- 
mentier. “I thank you because it is to 
you he owes his happiness. Had not 
this marriage been concluded, his life 
had been broken! Once again, thanks 
for my son!” 

Profoundly touched, the Havre solici- 
tor replied: (We do not know how it 
struck his good wife when she read this 
confession in the papers.) 

“T, too, have passed that way,” he 
wrote: “When the affections of the heart 
are at stake, it is bitter folly not to 
silence mere pecuniary appeals! ” 

And then, that nothing should be 
lacking, Maitre Parmentier recalled to 
Robert Crawford the necessity of bring- 


” 


ing certain documents not yet in his 
(Parmentier’s) possession : 

“ Above all,” he wrote, “ you must not 
forget to bring the Death Certificate of 
Madame Robert Crawford and your 
son’s Birth Certificate! ” 

Madame Humbert and her brother, 
Romain Daurignac, laughed, no doubt, 
gleefully when these lines came to 
them! They could foresee that the 
non-existent documents would not be 
needed; they knew that the Havre 
solicitor in his next letter would have 
to inform his supposed clients of what 
—in the Humbert’s secret plans — 
must turn out the cause of another 
rupture. 

So it happened. Maria Daurignac 
took it for granted that young Henry . 
would change his religion. 

“Nothing of the kind!” wrote back 
old Robert Crawford. “The name of 
our family is illustrious in English and 
American history. We are Protestants 
and Presbyterians—yes, Round-Heads. 
Shall a Crawford renounce that old — 
glorious inheritance of faith! ” 

Young Henry Crawford sided with 
his father this time; and, to the im- 
mense disgust of Madame Humbert, the 
uniting of the families was again re- 
tarded! 

Once again, in 1898, the correspond- 
ence shows that the same comedy was 
acted almost to the church door. 

“During the first two months of 
1898,” explains Maitre Parmentier, “the 
mansion of the Humberts was en féte. 
Maria Daurignac was happy, very happy 
to espouse young Henry, who had 
agreed secretly to join her own com- 
munion. Even Robert Crawford had 
consented to the Catholic ceremony ; 
and the celebration of the marriage was 
fixed for the month of April) Madame 
Humbert invited me to come up to Paris 
and see the groom’s present to the bride 
—composed of jewels—and she did 
actually show them to me! Think of 
that!” 

As the month of April drew near, 
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REVISION. 


High official —“ Innocent, is he ? Well, an innocent person cannot be rehabilitated for less than £4,000. 
From ‘‘ I Assiette au Beurre.”’ 


(It is alleged that Madam2 Humbert got convicted people pardoned through her influence with the mighty, 
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Maria Daurignac grew sad and silent. 
At last she demanded more time. 

“Like Jephtha’s daughter, she went 
to weep on the mountain!” says Par- 
mentier. The marriage was put off till 
May, and then put off again. Maitre 
Auzoux, the Crawford barrister, in Paris, 
could not understand it. 

“Henry’s fiancée gives signs of the 
greatest indecision,” he wrote to Par- 
mentier, “ yes, and of the greatest ob- 
stinacy!” 

So she was to continue ever, for her 
obstinacy and her indecision must for 
ever close the vicious circle: because 
Maria could not bring herself to marry, 
the two Crawford nephews must con- 
tinue to refuse to execute the primitive 
compromise; because the Crawfords 
would not execute, the millions must 
continue to be locked up in the fireproof 
safe; and because the millions were 


locked up still--Madame Humbert must 
continue borrowing! 


XIIL—BANKERS AND MONEY- 
LENDERS.—THE CREDIT OF 
THE CRAWFORDS. 


“T came into relations with the Hum- 
berts,” says M. Laleu, “through a 
banker with whom I had only a slight 
acquaintance and who was afterwards 
condemned by the Courts for malversa- 
tion. I asked for references and went 
myself to the Rue Fortuny, where 
Frederick Humbert was then living. As 
I hesitated, his wife and himself asked 
me to see the father, Senator Gustave 
Humbert. The latter’s social position 
inspired me with so much confidence 
that I ‘marched.’ I am in for it to the 
tune of more than £80,000. 

“What prevented my seeing through 
the swindle was the way in which Gus- 


tave Humbert explained the situation to | 


me. Ina tone of extraordinary sincerity, 
the ex-Keeper of the Seals told me the 
story of the Crawford inheritance and 
posted me in the lawsuits which were 
already pending. The old man added 


that it was he who, out of scruple, had 
ordered his son and daughter-in-law to 
exhaust every jurisdiction and to work 
the whole course of procedure to a finish, 
so that later on there might be no pos- 
sible chance for disputing the legacy.” 

The next creditor to tell his story was 
approached at a later date by the 
brother of the President of the Republic 
and became in turn the innocent inspirer 
of other loans from a bank and a high 
personality in Geneva. His identity was 
at once disclosed by General Grévy, a 
surviving brother of the President and 
Senator; it is M. Haas, a well-known 
Parisian. 

“TI was put in relation with Gustave 
Humbert, the father, by his colleague 
in the Senate, M. Albert Grévy. 

“We are honest folks, said M. 
Humbert to me, ‘and we are still quite 
dazed by the extraordinary legacy that 
has come to us. But my daughter-in- 
law will have to carry on considerable 
lawsuits against certain collateral heirs 
who are going to follow up the case to 
the end. We have first of all to obtain 
the naming of a sequestrator. As an old 
Law Professor I have some knowledge 
of the law. I have studied carefully the 
documents in the case. It is impossible 
that we should lose our suit. But, to be 
certain of a successful issue, we ought 
to be able to dispose of at least 
£300,000; then we should be ready for 
anything. Your friend, Albert Grévy, 
tells me you have just retired from 
business and are looking for some use 
of your capital. I don’t ask you to en- 
gage yourself blindly in an operation. 
We shall make you see everything, we 
shall give proofs of whatever may seem 
improbable in such an inheritance, and 
you shall see for yourself that the op- 
portunity I offer you is a veritable in- 
vestment of a ‘father of a family.’ My 
daughter-in-law will pay 7 per cent. 
interest, but without commission.” 

“It was a tempting offer,” says M. 
Haas, “ if the security was good; but I 
could not and I would not dispose of 
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Du Buit to Thérese—‘ If you had listened to me four years ago you would have divorced Humbert 
and married Esterhazy !’’—From ‘‘L’ Assiette au Beurre.”’ 


$300,000. I spoke of the matter to one’ who had just inherited from an uncle.” 
of my friends, a banker in Geneva, and It must be remembered that the 
then to a high magistrate in that city narrative of M. Haas extends over 
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Maria Daurignac grew sad and silent. 
At last she demanded more time. 

“Like Jephtha’s daughter, she went 
to weep on the mountain!” says Par- 
mentier. The marriage was put off till 
May, and then put off again. Maitre 
Auzoux, the Crawford barrister, in Paris, 
could not understand it. 

“Henry’s fiancée gives signs of the 
greatest indecision,” he wrote to Par- 
mentier, “ yes, and of the greatest ob- 
stinacy!” 

So she was to continue ever, for her 
obstinacy and her indecision must for 
ever close the vicious circle: because 
Maria could not bring herself to marry, 
the two Crawford nephews must con- 
tinue to refuse to execute the primitive 
compromise; because the Crawfords 
would not execute, the millions must 
continue to be locked up in the fireproof 
safe; and because the millions were 


locked up still--Madame Humbert must 
continue borrowing! 


XIIL—BANKERS AND MONEY- 
LENDERS.—THE CREDIT OF 
THE CRAWFORDS. 


“IT came into relations with the Hum- 
berts,” says M. Laleu, “through a 
banker with whom I had only a slight 
acquaintance and who was afterwards 
condemned by the Courts for malversa- 
tion. I asked for references and went 
myself to the Rue Fortuny, where 
Frederick Humbert was then living. As 
I hesitated, his wife and himself asked 
me to see the father, Senator Gustave 
Humbert. The latter’s social position 
inspired me with so much confidence 
that I ‘marched.’ I am in for it to the 
tune of more than £80,000. 

“What prevented my seeing through 
the swindle was the way in which Gus- 


tave Humbert explained the situation to | 


me. Ina tone of extraordinary sincerity, 
the ex-Keeper of the Seals told me the 
story of the Crawford inheritance and 
posted me in the lawsuits which were 
already pending. The old man added 


that it was he who, out of scruple, had 
ordered his son and daughter-in-law to 
exhaust every jurisdiction and to work 
the whole course of procedure to a finish, 
so that later on there might be no pos- 
sible chance for disputing the legacy.” 

The next creditor to tell his story was 
approached at a later date by the 
brother of the President of the Republic 
and became in turn the innocent inspirer 
of other loans from a bank and a high 
personality in Geneva. His identity was 
at once disclosed by General Grévy, a 
surviving brother of the President and 
Senator; it is M. Haas, a well-known 
Parisian. 

“IT was put in relation with Gustave 
Humbert, the father, by his colleague 
in the Senate, M. Albert Grévy. 

““We are honest folks, said M. 
Humbert to me, ‘and we are still quite 
dazed by the extraordinary legacy that 
has come to us. But my daughter-in- 
law will have to carry on considerable 
lawsuits against certain collateral heirs 
who are going to follow up the case to 
the end. We have first of all to obtain 
the naming of a sequestrator. As an old 
Law Professor I have some knowledge 
of the law. I have studied carefully the 
documents in the case. It is impossible 
that we should lose our suit. But, to be 
certain of a successful issue, we ought 
to be able to dispose of at least 
£300,000 ; then we should be ready for 
anything. Your friend, Albert Grévy, 
tells me you have just retired from 
business and are looking for some use 
of your capital. I don’t ask you to en- 
gage yourself blindly in an operation. 
We shall make you see everything, we 
shall give proofs of whatever may seem 
improbable in such an inheritance, and 
you shall see for yourself that the op- 
portunity I offer you is a veritable in- 
vestment of a ‘father of a family.’ My 
daughter-in-law will pay 7 per cent. 
interest, but without commission.” 

“It was a tempting offer,” says M. 
Haas, “ if the security was good; but I 
could not and I would not dispose of 
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who had just inherited from an uncle.” 
It must be remembered that the 
narrative of M. Haas extends over 
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several years, during which various laans 
were negotiated. The banker and 
magistrate have been identified and 
acknowledge the essential truth of the 
story. The banker Cheneviére made his 
loan in 1887; in 1890 he wound up his 
affairs and reorganised his bank. ‘While 
denying that the sum loaned amounted 
to £120,000, the present firm writes, 
without further details—‘ Our books 
show that long since we wrote off the 
whole account to profit and loss.” The 
Procurator-General of Geneva, M. G. 
Navazza, explains that the other loan 
belonged to his wife’s property (heirs 
Barbot); the sum is supposed to have 
been £16,000. “I add that any illusions 
I might have had as to recovering this 
debt were long since destroyed.” 

“You will ask if I yielded to the in- 
fluence of the surroundings,” continues 
M. Haas. “ Well, yes! Every time that 
I went to the Chateau of Vives-Eaux I 
met there the chief personages of 
Government and Parliament, Magis- 
trates, Deputies and Senators, the wife 
and daughter of a President of the Re- 
public (this was the Félix Faure in the 
later days), former Prime Ministers and 
Presidents of the Parliamentary Cham- 
bers. How couid I help being dazzled! 

“Even now I do not believe that the 
elder Humbert was conscious of the 
‘tout’s’ part he was playing towards us! 
(The reader who has the whole story 
of Gustave Humbert’s change of stories 
while borrowing, with the same smiling 
innocence in all, will judge for himself). 
He seemed to me the best man in the 
world. 

“* My only desire,’ he said to me, ‘is 
not to recompense you with money, but 
to marry our two children together.’ He 
spoke of his grand-daughter Eve and 
my son. 

“Madame Humbert said to me: ‘I 
will give my daughter £1,000,000 as a 
dowry and your son shall be the son-in- 
law after my own heart.’ 

“But Eve Humbert was not at all 
the bride my son fancied: ‘She is too 


rich for me!’ he said, and so a few 
months ago (1901) he married another. 

“ Madame Humbert seemed a prey to 
great disappointment when she heard 
the news. She pretended to be ill from 
it, at first; and then she brought me 
#400 to buy a silver service for the 
young couple. I refused, saying: 

““Keep your money, Madame, you 
have too much need of it just now. But 
if you really wish it, I will give them 
the silver service in your name and send 
you the bill after some time.’ 

“ The bill has come back unpaid. 

“When Waldeck - Rousseau . spoke 
against the Crawford inheritance some 
years ago, I felt somewhat disturbed. I 
could not believe that there was no 
fortune at all; but I was shaken and I 
went to consult my friend, the Geneva 
magistrate, to ask him if I had not better 
have the Humbert loans changed into 
Government bonds. 

“* You are crazy, my dear friend,’ he 
said to me. ‘ You know that my position 
puts me in relations with all the judicial 
world of Paris. Our investment is ab- 
solutely guaranteed, the security for it is 
quite beyond dispute.’ 

“A few days after I received a visit 
from Mr. Henry Crawford. 

“* You are helping Madame Humbert,’ 
he said, ‘ to carry on all her suits against 
me and my brother. Without your aid 
and support, she would long since have 
given in. I come to ask you to leave 
her henceforth to her own resources. 
Here are £20,000 which I leave with 
you and I will guarantee you, besides, 
the payment of the loans you have made 
her.’ 

“T still see my English visitor taking 
from his portemonnaie an enormous 
bundle of banknotes. If I were in his 
presence again I should recognise him 
at once. 

“Without giving him the time to 
finish, I arose and showed him the door, 
asking him never to return. He was 
scarcely out of the door than | tele- 
phoned Madame Humbert an account 
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DIRECTORS. 


“« Madame Humbert made her cook and her stable people directors of her bogus bank.— 
From ‘* Craque-Fort.”’ 


of the visit I had just had. She must 
have been laughing at me as she an- 
swered over the wire: 

“*Oh, the wretches, the abominable 
scoundrels! Don’t abandon me, my good 
friend, and I will give you a premium of 
£80,000!’ 

“From that time on I acknowledge 
that i had blind confidence in her ; even 
to the last day I still believed. The 
very eve of her flight, Madame Humbert 
came to ask, as she said, a last service 
for her and her family. 

““ Day after to-morrow they are going 
to open my safe before notaries ; and so 
the ‘sequestration will be raised. But, 


just at present, I have in hand in bank- 


notes only about £160,000. (She 
showed me the £160,000.) Will you be 
kind enough to see to the settling up 
with my creditors by selling yourself 
my Government bonds at the Bourse, 
so that people will not know who is the 
seller? I will hand over to you the 
bonds of the French Government. Find 
out from a member of the Stock Ex- 
change how many you can sell a day 
without sending prices down.’ 

“How could I suspect her? I went 
to see M. Berteaux, a member of the 
Stock Exchange (he is the well-known 
rich Socialist Member of Parliament), 
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and he told me that he could sell re- 
gularly £80,000 worth a day.” 

As the fireproof safe was found devoid 
of bonds or other values, M. Haas was 
suddenly and terribly enlightened two 
days later. His story would not be 
complete if another item of his losses 
were omitted. When the pictures found 
in the deserted mansion of the Grande 
Armée were sold off at auction, M. Haas 
told the story of a valuable Corot. 

“A person who had great obligations 
to me, made me a present of that picture 
of Corot. I wished to know if it was 
genuine and what its value might be. 
Several times I asked to have it back. 
Madame Parayre, who was Madame 
Humbert’s black shadow, always pre- 
tended that she had put it aside and 
could not remember just where; but 
she would soon find it. At last, at the 
end of my patience, after waiting several 
months, I complained loudly. 

“* Qh, it’s Madame Parayre, who has 
no order,’ answered Madame Humbert. 
‘But for that matter, Frederick values 
your picture at £120. Here is the 
money.’ 

“T refused. I had given a Corot, and 
I wished to have my Corot back. You 
have seen its fate. From the price it 
reached at the auction sale, I know now 
that it was a good picture of the great 
master!” 


XITI.—THE LITIGATION. 


During the seventeen years between 
1885 and 1902, the two pretended Craw- 
ford nephews, represented by a train of 
eminent French lawyers—to whom they 
had given multitudinous instructions and 
munificent fees—continuously troubled 
the French courts in a judicial intrigue 
that for mystery, stubbornness and 
bland resourcefulness stands unique in 
the annals of all jurisprudence. 

In all these years, no judge or barris- 
ter had ever seen the Crawford nephews 
The great legal lights who pleaded for 
them could show powers-of-attorney 


from them in due form; their facts and 
their instructions they received in the 
usual manner from the Crawfords’ soli- 
citor; while the great mass of papers 
in the case, from the original citation 
dated October 31, 1885, they inherited 
from other lawyers, their predecessors. 


Once, indeed, in 1897, the Chamber. 


of Discipline of the Solicitors of Paris 
threatened to commence an inquiry con- 
cerning the existence of the shadowy 
litigants; but it desisted on the word 
of honour of one of the Order, Maitre 
Parmentier, the Crawfords’ representa- 
tive, an honourable Havre solicitor. For 
years he had directed the procedure for 
them; he had seen the Crawfords. 
Once again, some five years later, there 
broke out official curiosity. 

“TI want to see these Crawfords!” 
exclaimed the Presiding-Judge Beau- 
douin. “ Bring them to the Bar! ” 

Nobody brought them. Once their 
barrister, the celebrated Maitre Pouillet, 
perorating in their favour, exclaimed: 
“And my clients, here present in this 
Court-room, ask no better than to come 
to an agreement with their adversary!” 
When in these later days he was asked 
if he ever saw the Crawfords, he said: 

“No I never saw them.” 

“ How, then, do you justify that state- 
ment in your speech?” inquired the 
magistrate “ instructing” the affair. 

“Tt was for rhetorical effect!” he 
answered. 

On the other side, the litigation was 
maintained by an ever-present plaintiff, 
tremendously tangible, the daughter-in- 
law of a former Minister of Justice, wife 
of a rising Deputy, a great Paris lady 
three times chitelaine, rich in her mil- 
lions, dispensinz dazzliag hospitality to 
the celebrated names of the Republic in 
her sumptuous private hétel in the West 
of Paris, close to the Bois de Boulogne! 
And, so cunningly had the old law-fox 
Gustave Humbert started off the litiga- 
tion, the first piece of pleading of the 
plaintiff forced the courts to take for 
granted all the fundamental fictions of 
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the well-concerted fraud. This was the 
original citation of October 31, 1885. 
It admitted the tale of the travelling 
Crawford; his death; his two conflict- 
ing wills; the first agreement, se- 
questrating the testator’s fortune of 
£4,000,000 in Madame Humbert’s hands 
until a compromise could be made on 
the coming of age of her sister Maria. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who when he 
is not Prime Minister is a great lawyer, 
pleaded in a side-suit growing out of 
some immense loans made to Madame 
Humbert with the money of his bank 
by the bankrupt suicide, Girard. 

His exposure of the tortuous wind- 
ings of the case was masterful. “ Note, 
| have exaggerated nothing,” wound up 
Waldeck-Rousseau, “and note that if 
anything is clear it is that the Hum- 
berts have been in no hurry to win their 
lawsuit!” It was Waldeck-Rousseau 


who pronounced the action of Madame 
Humbert “ The most gigantic swindle of 
the century,” yet when he became Pre- 
mier we know of no effort on his part 
to stop the corrupt career of the ad- 


venturess. 

After scores of law-suits extending 
over years, pursued from court to court 
up to the highest tribunal in the land, 
the Crawfords found themselves in 
April, 1902, again in the First Chamber 
of the Tribunal of the Seine, still re- 
fusing to give any but their “ elective ” 
New York domicile. The judges’ curi- 
osity at last awakened. 

“But where are the real doiniciles of 
these mysterious pleaders?” inquired 
the First President Forichon. 

“T want to see these Crawfords! Bring 
them to the Bar!” exclaimed Judge 
Beaudouin. And as the Crawfords’ 
lawyers could not answer or obey, the 
court adjourned its decision. 

The newspaper campaign against the 
great fraud was in full activity. In clubs 
and along the Boulevard the knowing 
ones began to say: “I told you so!” 

The great Paris public, as inconse- 
quential and light-hearted as a child, 


delighted in the picture of the solemn 
millionaire Americans, chin-whiskered 
and frock-coated, climbing at eventide 
the big tree in the New York public 
park which constituted their sole domi- 
cile. A hundred cartoons answered more 
or less outrageously the question: 
“Who, then, are the Crawfords?” while 
on the street “ Have you seen the Craw- 
fords?” or “ The Crawfords tell me—” 
became the “ gag” of the hour. 

When in the Crawfords’ name she 
began operating the audacious “ bluff ” 
that proposed a new _ scquestrator, 
Madame Humbert played with fire. 
Doubtless her thought—or, rather, that 
of her adviser—was to forestall her 
creditors and have the dangerous pro- 
position in her own (secret) control. The 
climax must have overwhelmed her with 
surprise and rage because, as is told by 
the jeweller Roulina, she had in com- 
plete preparation a new subterfuge by 
which the case must be thrown back into 
the courts for ten years more! M. Morel, 
a Parisian living on his income had 
loaned £5,200 to Madame Humbert. 
Less alarmed by the newspaper cam- 
paign than impatient over the long 
trivial dispute as to the Crawfords’ New 
York domicile, he now summoned the 
Humberts before the Tribunal of Re- 
ferees “to show cause why a sequestrator 
should not be named for the purpose of 
drawing up an inventory of the securi- 
ties composing the Crawford estate and 
taking possession of the said securities 
in the interest of the creditors.” 

The Crawfords naturally flew to arms. 
Their lawyer, Maitre Auzoux, who ap- 
peared against the measure, read a 
letter signed by Mr. Muller, Robert 
Crawford's alleged private secretary, in 
which it was declared that the Craw- 
fords vehemently opposed the nomuna- 
tion of a sequestrator in their absence 
and apart from their own prior demand 
still pending. For Madame Humbert, 
Maitre Du Buit joined the Crawford op- 
position, on a point of law. 


It was a terrible moment. Pushed to 
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the wall, Madame Humbert had sug- 
gested to her faithful family friend, the 
great barrister Du Buit, that he might 
offer M. Morel—in place of the seques- 
trator asked for—to have such an in- 
ventory made up by the Humbert 
notary, Maitre Lanquest, assisted hy the 
President of the Chamber of Notaries 
of Paris, on permission being given by 
the court. On the acceptance of M. 
Morel, President-Judge Ditte rendered 
an ordonnance : 

“ Whereas,” it ran, “no disposition of 
the law authorises a creditor to dispos- 
sess his debtor of the administration of 
his property ; and Whereas the measure 
solicited falls in none of the categories 
foreseen by the Article 1961 of the Civil 
Code ; and 

“In consequence of which there is no 
place for the nomination of a sequestra- 
tor: 

“Yet in view of the fact that the 
Humberts make no opposition to the 
drawing up of a descriptive inventory 
of the securities of which they have been 
constituted sequestrators by agreement, 
on condition that their quality shall be 
respected :—” 

For these motives—and in view of 
urgence—the Ditte ordonnance went on 
to decree that on May 9, 1902, in the 
presence or the absence of the parties, 
Madame Humbert should unlock her 
fireproof safe and permit the President 
of the Chamber of Notaries of Paris and 
the Notary Lanquest to open each one of 
the sealed packages therein contained, 
to be presented to them by the Hum- 
berts, to make a description cf their 
contents and then to seal them up again, 
in the same manner as they had been 
sealed, with the seals of the two afore- 
said notaries, after which each package 
should be handed back to the possessiqn 
of the Humberts! 

Had Madame Humbert still some 
desperate plan for showing to these 
notaries—one her good friend—a inass 
of securities that should add up to the 
immense sum of £4,800,000? Were the 


shadowy Sabathou securities at last to 
come to light, for a few moments, under 
friendly eyes? Did she feel strong 
enough to cheat the President of all the 
Notaries of Paris? Was there left some- 
thing still of Father Daurignac’s mys. 
terious store? Or the “room-ful” of 
securities that Gustave Humbert boasted - 
to the wife of Monsieur Bourdié? These 
are unanswerable questions. Madame 
Humbert and her husband Frederick 
only know the truth. 

We have seen their plans frustrated 
by an angry banker. Furiously driving 
down upon the peaceful notaries in his 
automobile on the very morning they 
had met to draw up their “ descriptive ” 
inventory, Emile Cattaui had promised 
himself to see the safe’s contents carried 
off and Madame Humbert possibly 
arrested on his charge of obtaining 
money under false pretences. 

The Banker Cattaui arrived too late. 
The Humberts were in flight! 


XIV.—IN THE MODERN VALLEY OF 
DIAMONDS. 


Thérése Humbert still needed money 
after borrowing at the rate of £800,000 
a year for the five years which had 
elapsed since the brilliant invention of 
the Crawfords. 

The recognition of those phantoms by 
the Courts helped her to explain her 
constant need of money to creditors and 
possible lenders. The phantoms moved 
only as she willed them to move, to 
keep up the deceit of the great inherit- 
ance which itself was a phantom of her 
devouringly active brain. But the law- 
suits even with her own phantoms cost 
her dear. 

Then, as the swindle grew, money in 
greater and still greater amounts had to 
be found to keep it going. There were 
the heavy expenses for living up to the 
station of a great lady of the world, with 
city house and chateaux. There was 
usurious interest to be paid to lenders 
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of money who would not be content 
with mere promises. There were 
hundreds of thousands to be paid back 
to creditors that took alarm and pushed 
their claims dangerously. And there 
were endless commissions to the dubious 
agents that were all the time carrying 
on the Humbert borrowing campaign 
throughout France and Belgium. 

The fruits of the campaign satisfied 
neither Thérése Humbert’s needs nor 
her designs. Her financial operations 
already equalled those of some of the 
smaller States of Europe. As a Finance 
Minister seeks some new combination of 
taxes to prevent a deficit in the Budget, 


terrible daughter-in-law who has dis- 
appeared with all her phantom splen- 
dours leaving the family to misery and 
shame, says meaningly : 

“Ah, if you had but known that 
woman, you would be surprised at no- 
thing. She was one to pass you through 
the eye of a needle!” 

The new departure of Thérése was to 
buy jewels on credit, then to realise 
money on them at the Government 
pawnshop, afterwards to allow them to 
be sold for non-payment of dues, and 


so did this female Napoleon of Swindlers @ 


try new ways of obtaining money with- 
out payment or security. 

Her father-in-law, the Life-Senator, 
had just been named to one of the 
highest judgeships of France—First 
President of the Cour des Comptes—by 
his old friend and colleague, Prime 
Minister Tirard, a sedulous frequenter of 
the Humbert house. But the time when 
Thérése could borrow large sums simply 
because she was the daughter-in-law of 
Gustave Humbert was past, though his 
high reputation still averted suspicion 
from the swindle which, more than any 
other, he had put on its feet and started 
running. Besides, his intelligence now 
slowly decayed until his death in 1894; 
to his subtle clerk Bailleaud and to his 
son Frederick, an apt pupil never sus- 
pected until all was over, he left the 
following of the legal procedure in all 
its tortuous chicanery. 

“Thérése had dominated him long. 
Toward the end, perhaps with a vision 
of the abyss calling unto abyss into 
which the Humbert name and fame had 
been plunged, he looked on her with 
awe akin to dread. 

Thérése, I do not understand you! ” 
he was heard to say to her by his 
anxious wife. In the latter he had never 
confided; he said now but a word— 
“What a dougresse she is!” 

The widow, now remembering the 
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Jaquin: ‘*I promise you the position of Judge, 


but you must first lend Madame Humbert a million.” 
—From ‘' Le Galerie Satirique.”’ 


finally to pocket the difference. She 
began in a small way as early as 1887 ; 
and from this tine until the end— 
fifteen years—-she bought jewels in this 
way to the amount of 4800,000. Heavier 
liabilities still were incurred for interest 
and often for accompanying loans of 
cash from the confiding jewellers. She 
dazzled her friends now as she had done 
when a child by changing her borrowed 
jewels often; but she changed with 
method and for a tangible purpose. 
Her chief victim, M. Roulina, che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour and a 
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wealthy jeweller of the Rue Lafayette 
in Paris, has been willing to tell his 
instructive story---perhaps because he 
was able to stand the loss. During the 
twelve years beginning with 1890, he 
was the creditor of Madame Humbert 
for a sum of £680,000. 

“Tt was the clerk Bailleaud, who was 
taking care of all their property, that 
brought the Humberts to me and ex- 
plained their situation—the big inherit- 
ance, their high position in the great 
world which would make them first-class 
custémers for me, and their pressing 
need of money. I had an investigation 
made by my usual adviser; he went to 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée looked 
at the documents and everything, and 
informed himself elsewhere. All was 
satisfactory—unusually so—and in April, 
1890, the operations began. I suld the 
Humberts 45,000 worth of jewels on 
credit and loaned them cash to the same 
amount. From month to month the pur- 
chases and loans of my strange cus- 
tomers went on rapidly up to April last.” 

This blind confidence during twelve 


long years seems hardly credible, and 
M. Roulina was asked about it. 

“From the beginning of your opera- 
tions you must have received accepted 


drafts from Monsieur and Madame 
Humbert (time payments are usually 
made by such drafts in France and are 
collected by bank runners; the English 
and American system of bank cheques 
has only a limited use in ordinary trade) 
I fancy these drafts were not paid.” 

“ Never a sou,” answered M. Roulina. 

“ But how could you renew them for 
twelve years without any suspicion?” 

“It was quite natural When she 
began her purchases and loans from me, 
Madame Humbert notified me expli- 
citly : she was making a serious struggle 
and needed money, and would be unable 
to reimburse those who aided her until 
the end of her great iawsuit. Now, at 
that time, I never doubted there was an 
inheritance ; she was sure to succeed in 
the end and | had only to wait. 
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“ Again, nothing could give me the 
idea that the Crawfords did not even 
exist, for I very soon came into felation 
with persons who visited Madame Hum- 
bert and they all talked about the legacy 
and declared that my customer was sure 
to win. Why, in my presence, M. Par- 
mentier, the Crawfords’ lawyer, said to 
Madame Humbert— Yes, Madame, you 
will win in the long run—but if you 
would consent to this, or accept that—’ 
she was sure to win, that was enough for 
me. 

“Then, I had the moral guarantee, 
which was beyond question, of the 
lawyers in the case—men like Maitres 
Durier and Du Buit on one side, and 
‘Maitre Pouillet on the other (all these 
had been Presidents of the Paris Bar), 
How could I be anxious when M. Pouil- 
let in the name of the Crawfords said in 
Court: ‘My clients are not seeking 
money-—what matter to us a few more 
thousands, when we already have a for- 
tune of £8,000,000? What we wish is 
the marriage of these two persons who 
have been affianced! ’ 

“It was very touching and I said to 
myself—if the old Crawford’s nephews 
have £8,000,000, it is not strange that a 
portion of it—i understood that it had 
been 42,800,000 at the beginning— 
should have been left to Madame Hum- 
bert by the rich American. So I renewed 
my drafts year after year without the 
slightest anxiety. Even the Bank of the 
Société Généraie, after due investiga- 
tion, had lent Madame Humbert 
£24,000. 

“Sometimes I felt impatient to have 
my money back and I pressed Madame 
Humbert for it when I saw her. That 
was often enough, for I used to go to 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée and 
she came frequently to my office with 
her brother or her husband. On such 
occasions she always answercd me that 
she was in a greater hurry than myself 
to finish up and rid herself of the ‘ toads’ 
that surrounded her. Sometimes she 
played me another game—the lawsuits 
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were over, she was getting ready to pay 
off everyone, beginning with the toads, 
and by such a date everything would be 
settled. 

“Finally, last June (1901), she had a 
new fable for me; the lawsuits were 
indeed over, the Crawfords abandoned 
their appeal, but a difficulty had arisen. 
The domain of Céleyran had been paid 
in part with money from the sequestered 
money in the safe, but with the consent 
of the Crawfords; only they had com- 
mitted the fault of mortgaging the do- 
main afterwards and, now that the 
Crawfords knew it, they talked of be- 
ginning all their suits over again. 

“You can imagine my emotions. I 
was stupefied, and rather than prosecute 
Madame Humbert I would have done 
everything to prevent her being sued. 
But she had a never-failing means of 
silencing her creditors. 

“Tf you bother me, I'll put the whole 
legacy on to the Caisse des Dépéts et 
Consignations’ (the State depository of 
sums of money or securities handed over 
by sentence of the Courts pending legal 
settlement, or by debtors in litigation 
with their creditors). The slowness of 
its operations has produced a popular 
reputation like that given by Dickens in 
‘Bleak House’ to the Court of Chan- 
cery; its accounts depend on the Cour 
des Comptes, with which Gustave Hum- 
bert was connected from 1877 to 1880 
and from 1890 until his death; here he 
is supposed to have found the Sabathou 
millions, which Thérése was jealously 
guarding until they should be realisable 
in 1904. 

“The creditors would at once throw 
up their hands, imploring her to take 
whatever delay she wished—‘ but not 
the Caisse des Dépéts!’ 

“Then Madame Humbert, who was a 
good soul, would calm their fears and 
consent to keep the sequestered legacy 
in her house.” 

_ The fertility of Thérése Humbert’s 
imagination in finding ever new re- 
sources and manceuvres in French law 
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and practice was not greater than her 
business ability in dealing with property 
that came into her hands. 

To the question—* Do you know the 
use Madame Humbert made of the 
jewels she bought from you and others 
like you,” M. Roulina gave a frank 
reply. 

“Certainly—she sold them and re- 
ceived handsome sums of money by 
doing so. She even asked me a few 
times to sell over again the jewels she 
had had from me and I agreed to it, 
te oblige her, without taking any profit 
for myself. But she more often went to 
the Government pawnshop and was 
frequently very lucky in her operations 
there. 

“For instance I once had a quantity 
of very beautiful small pearls, for which 
I had paid £680. Madame Humbert 
asked for them and I gave them at cost 
price for a promise to pay as usual. She 
carried them to the pawnshop and got 
a good sum of money on them. Fifteen 
months later the pawnshop put them up 
for sale for dues unpaid by Madame 
Humbert. Pearls had risen greatly in 
the market and a jeweller bought them 
for 4£1,760—the difference going, of 
course, to Madame Humbert in cash! 
Finally, in 1898, the pawnshop had a 
great sale of Madame Humbert’s jewels 
which were in pawn, and the sum 
realised amounted to £20,000. So you 
see that Madame Humbert, without ever 
paying a sou, did not lose her time.” 

“ But did not such extraordinary deal- 
ings surprise you?” 

“No. We knew the situation of 
Madame Humbert and understood that, 
to wind up her suits against the Craw- 
fords, she must look for money by every 
possible means.” 

In the hands of so consummate a 
comedian as Thérése Humbert, pearls 
and diamonds had many a part to play 
grave and gay—but always with advan- 
tage in cold cash to herself. 

A few days before her flight, while 
she still had strong hopes of tiding over 
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the crisis, a lawyer accompanied by a 
sheriff appeared at the house of the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée with an 
attachment on the furniture if his debt 
was not paid on the spot. In vain 
Madame Humbert pleaded for delay. 

“ But you know that I have the money 
in the safe.” 

“Then take it out and give it to us.” 

“T cannot!” 

“Then we must go on with our at- 
tachment.” 

It was half-past four o'clock in the 
afternoon and all such legal operations 
must be terminated by five. Before the 
sheriff could begin, Thérese Humbert, 
with a violent gesture of despair drew 
from her neck a magnificent pearl neck- 
lace and fairly threw it at the lawyer 
with the words: 

“Take that—t’s worth ten times the 
debt.” 

As the lawyer caught it, the thread 
broke and all the pearls rolled on the 
carpet. Lawyer, sheriff, clerks, and 
Madame Humbert at once went on their 
knees io search for the valuable gems. 
One looked under the table, another 
moved the sofa, and the others scruti- 
nised the corners and the armchairs. 
Madame Humbert kept up a lamenta- 
tion—* Oh, such beautiful pearls! ” 

The abashed men, who had come not 
to lose property, but to find it, patiently 
continued the search with intermittent 
success. Madame still insisted that two 
of the pearls were missing. All the 
furniture was moved about and at last 
—five o'clock was heard striking. 
“ There!” cried the triumphant Madame 
clutching her recovered pearls. “It is 
past the legal hour. Now get out—all 
of you—-and at once!” 

The jeweller accepted and the lady 
attachment could be made now, and the 
next day Madame Humbert’s lawyer 
stopped their proceedings. The pearls 
were put together and, on the afternoon 
of the flight, they were pledged at the 
pawnshop for £1,720. 

Another necklace of greater value had 


once put £24,000 in Madame Humbert's 
pockets in less than two days, by which 
operation the seller lost an equal sum 
whiie a lender of twice the amount had 
the precious stones. She discovered the 
necklace, valued at £60,000, in the shop 
of M. Dumorest of the Rue de ja Paix. 

“T cannot pay as much as you ask,” 
she said to the great jeweller who knew 
her well; “but you might reflect a little 
and send it to ine to-morrow morning 
for a less price.” 

The jeweller’s clerk was on time the 
next day, but said his master could not 
lower the price of so unique a piece of 
work. Madame Humbert asked to show 
the necklace to her husband and carried 
it to an adjoining room. There a great 
banker was awaiting her. 

“T have asked you to lend me 
£48,000,” she said to him ; “I bring you 
my security. This necklace is worth 
£60,000; I can leave it with you as a 
pledge for the sum you lend me. Is 
that agreeable to you?” 

“ Certainly, Madaine,” said the money- 
lender, and Madame Humbert gave him 
an appointment to bring the money. the 
next day. 

She then went back to the clerk, to 
whom she handed the necklace, with a 
message to the jeweller that she insisted 
on a diminution of the price, and that 
he should send it back the next day with 
an answer. 

The jeweller himself came on the 
morrow, offering the necklace for 
£48,000. 

“T will give you at once £24,000 in 
cash,” answered Madame Humbert, 
“and two notes payable in three months 
for the rest. Do you agree?” 

The jeweller accepted and the lady 
went to get her money—to the room 
where the banker was waiting for her. 
The necklace was passed over to him 
for the £48,000 which he had brought 
with him, of which half was paid to M. 
Dumorest, while the other half became 
the ready money of Madame Humbert 
The notes were never paid. 
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More unfortunate still for M. Du- 
morest, though for a less sum, was her 
purchase of diamonds made up from the 
Crown Jewels which the Government, 
out of Republicanism, sold at auction. 
M. Dumorest had taken no part in the 
sale as Madame Humbert well knew. 
Some time after, her agent came to the 
jeweller, saying that Madame would like 
to have a diamond rzvzéve made up for 
her from the Crown diamonds, for which 
she would pay 44,000. M Dumorest 
answered that he would be glad to make 
the sale--only he had bought none of 
the Crown Jewels. 

“IT can remedy that for you,” re- 
marked the agent; “M. H-—— (this 
must have been M. Hadamard, the 
father-m-law of Captain Dreyfus, who 
was a creditor of Madaine Humbert un- 
til the end) bought heavily. Give me 
£3,000 and I will buy the stones, which 
you can make up and sell to Madame 
for £4,000.” 

The jeweller agreed and handed over 
the money. The agent indeed bought 
the diathonds, but paid M. H—— with 
a note signed by Théerése Humbert, to 
whom he handed the cash; and the dia- 


monds were similarly settled to M. Du- 
morest by another signature of the 
shrewd lady, who also did not even pay 
her agent's commission on the operation. 
This was not all. She at once placed 
the diamonds at the pawnshop, where 
she received £1,800 more ready money 
for it—a clear gain of £4,8co for two 
signatures. 

Her dealings with M. Dumorest had 
a sadder ending. Two years or so before 
the crash came, his business affairs be- 
came entangled and he was unable to 
recover the large amounts owed him by 
the Humberts. !n his despair he found 
his way to their chateau of Vives-Eaux 
and had a stormy interview with 
Madame Humbert. From that day he 
disappeared from the public view, and 
at last it was learned that he was dead. 
It was only after the Humbert’s flight 
that Senator Provost de Launay dis- 
closed the fact that the wretched jewel- 
ler had committed suicide at the gate of 
Thérése Humbert. He was not the first 
—nor the last. 


(To be concluded.) 


A WORD. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


It was merely a word you said, dear, 
Merely a little word. 
But the angels bent to listen 
And smiled as its sound they heard. 
It sent the ripples breaking 
To the uttermost verge of the earth, 
And it made a proud heart gladder 
And kindled a flame on the hearth. 


It was merely a word you said, dear, 
You whispered it very low, 

But the one who held and kissed you 
Was content to have it so. 

Far off were age and sighing, 
And close were life and love; 

Two set out to journey together 
And the stars were shining above. 
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Resting. 


AN ETCHER OF 


BEAUTIFUL 


WOMEN. 


BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 


etchings and pastels known in 

England is Frederick Wedmore, 
whose “ Etchings in England” contains 
a chapter on the Frenchman’s work, 
with three illustrations which are still 
characteristic, although since this intro- 
duction Helleu has produced etchings 
which in point of interest and effective- 
ness surpass those in Mr. Wedmore’s 
book. 

The chapter on Helleu ends the 
volume, but it is introduced with some 
interesting remarks on the general 
subject of dry-point in which Helleu ex- 
cels. As Mr. Wedmore says, the copper 
on which a master of etching will, 
sometimes in an hour, engrave in dry- 
point the latest of his conceptions, the 
newest impression he has received from 
the world, is, like the pages of a 
draughtsman’s sketch-book, the revela- 
tion of just that thing that strikes him 


‘i HE writer who first made Helleu’s 


the most. How true this is of Helleu’s 
work no one familiar with it need be 
told. It seems to me like the quintes- 
sence of the effect of the moment—the 
pose, the glance, the poise of the head, 
the wave of the hand, the gesture of the 
arm, the curve of the body which lasts 
but a moment and then melts into its 
successor. Nothing more truly applies 
to Helleu’s etchings than the “term 
“snap-shots.” It is as if his eyes were 
the lenses of the camera and trans- 
ferred what he saw at the instant upon 
a photographic plate; yet not all that 
he saw, but only the essential facts. It 
is in the delineation of what an artist 
regards as the essential facts of the sub- 
ject that he betrays his character or 
temperament, even if his knowledge of 
his own limitations bounds his range of 
selection. As Mr. Wedmore says, the 
work of the great etchers—Rembrandt 
apart, and he was practically unlimited 
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Consuelo, Duchess 


—shows this. Seymour Haden at- 
tempted the figure, but, although he was 
a surgeon by profession, so that it might 
seem that the human figure would 
naturally appeal to his stylus, it inter- 
ested him less than the curve of a river, 
the lights and shadows of an old garden 
or the broken surface of a Dorset heath. 
In the same way those things which 
seem most fitted to Mr. Whistler’s tech- 
nique, which he could most readily em- 
brace, also are those which he has most 
frequently etched. 
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oy Marlborough. 


Indeed, it will be found that with 
nearly all successful artists the peculiar- 
ities of their technique rather than the 
inspiration of their emotion have most 
to do with their selection of subjects. 
Possibly in no etcher is this more ap- 
parent than in Helleu, whose dry-point 
seems to follow every incident in the 
daily life of the refined interior which 
appeals to him sympathetically. 

No subject is more evanescent, more 
changeful, than a beautiful woman, and 
it is woman in the full freshness of 
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youth and of a refined, characteristic 
beauty that Helleu delights to transfer 
to permanent form with the sweeping, 
delicate touch of his stylus. His lines 
are free and rapidly executed, whereas 
an artist whose subject is, say, a rural 


But if I have called Helleu’s dry- 
points of beautiful women and children 
snap-shots, it is not because they have 
the photographic hardness of detail 
For their very charm lies in the fact 
that they are done with the fewest pos- 


sible lines; each line. 











however, representing in 
itself the sum total of a 
hundred lines. If I may 
use such a_ paradoxical 
expression as the “ epoch 
of an instant,” that will 
apply to every line in 
Helleu’s dry-points and 
pastels. Thus it will be 
seen that Helleu is far 
from the “likeness-taker” 
in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that word 
Through every line, 
through every subject, 
the artist’s own indivi- 
duality asserts itself with 
a dexterity of craftsman- 
ship that is little short 
of the marvellous. 

It was James Tissot, 
famous as the artist of 
the “ Life of Christ,” who 
first inspired Helleu with 
a desire to do work mn 


dry-point. Tissot, as an 
etcher, is almost un- 
known to the present 


generation, but he was 
“a bold and sometimes 
graceful recorder of con- 
temporary life with the 
etching-needle.” It 1s 
contemporary life, the life 








A portrait study. 


scene, which presents the same aspect 
all day and perhaps for days at a time, 
may work more slowly and with greater 
minuteness. It is Helleu’s sensitive tem- 
perament and artistic technique which 
lead him to devote himself, as he does, 
to women and children amid refined 
surroundings. 
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of a refined and exquisite 

household as summed up 
in the single figure of a beautiful woman 
or child, which Helleu portrays with a 
remarkable economy of means, that 
marks him as one of the greatest 
masters of technique and etching. In 
this he surpasses Tissot, who may 
said to have had some share in the for- 
mation of a craftsman more subtle, @ 
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poet far more sensitive, than himself. 

Some years ago, when an exhibition 
of Helleu’s etchings and pastels was 
being held in New York, Mr. Keppel 
prepared a pretty brochure on the sub- 
ject of this artist and his method. This 
brochure was eagerly taken up and now 
is practically 
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three or four portraits of men. To quote 
Edmond de Goncourt, these dry-points 
of Helleu\are “les instantanés de la 
grace de la femme ”—“ snap-shots at the 
charm of modern womanhood ”—or at 


the grace of refined childhood. Mr. 
Wedmore remarks that in Helleu’s 
etched work 





out of print. 
Therein Mr. 
Keppel made 
the statement 
that scarcely 
one of the 
seventy or 
eighty faces 
which up to 
that time had 
been exe- 
cuted by the 
brilliant and 
delightful 
etcher had in- 
volved more 
than a single 
sitting on the 
part of model 
or artist. An 
hour or two 
of strenuous, 
enjoyable, un- 
tired labour 
suficed for 
the produc- 
tion of each 
dainty, each 
masterly 
work. In an 
hour or a 
couple of 
hours the 


lady of Hel- 











the connois- 
seur will wel- 
come what is 
practically 
the comple- 
ment of the 
etched work 
of Van Dyck, 
who, in his 
score or so of 
plates (won- 
derful painter 
of women 
though he 
was), under- 
took only the 
portraiture of 
certain dis- 
tinguished 
men. 

There is an 
alertness in 
Helleu’s art. 
Dignified age, 
such as Rem- 
brandt por- 
trayed or such 
as Whistler 
produced in 
the portrait 
of his mother, 
the French- 
man never 
4 attempts to 








leu’s choice 
has found 
herself recorded on the copper plate— 
she and whatever accessories were 
deemed desirable to indicate her millieu, 
to place her amidst the surroundings 
which assist in emphasising her position 
in life. And so of the child. 

In all Helleu’s work there are only 


A portrait study. 


about his 
movement in being or movement only 
just suspended. 
absolute freedom of 
complete absence of self-consciousness 
of well-bred mortals whose presence 
gives an agreeable atmosphere to the 
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realise. 
Everything 
work is spontaneous — 
His people have the 
naturalness, the 
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Waiting. 


scene. When you have looked through turn this way and that, stoop, stretch 
his plates you have the sense that you themselves, smile, get suddenly grave, 
have been “living in the intimacy of dress themselves, lift their eyes im- 
charming people who in their daily ways quiringly, or toss the great long 
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tresses of hair upon their shoulders.” pretty little nose, and her eye closed 
When Helleu exhibited his work in beneath its dark curved lashes. 
England, De Goncourt prefaced the “Thus is my lady represented in her 
catalogue with the follow- 
ing charming letter :— 
“My DEAR HELLEU: 
You do me the honour of 
(Le asking me to introduce 
your work briefly to the 
English public. 

“T do this with great 
j pleasure ; although I do 
not conceal from myself 
the great difficulty of 
speaking worthily of 
these dry-points of yours 
—at once so delicate and 
so suggestive of colour, 
in which every line on 
the copper shows the 
artist in you. 

“Your work has for 
its inspiration that dear 
model who fills all your 
compositions with her 
dainty elegance. It is a 
sort of monograph on 
Woman, in all the in- 
finitely varied attitudes of 
her intimate home-life. 
We see her with her 
head lazily resting on the 
back of an arm-chair; or 
kneeling before an open 
fire, her face prettily 
turned toward the mantel, 
the graceful curves of her 
whole body being seen ; 
or seated in a reverie as 
she holds in her hand the 
foot crossed upon her 
knee; or reading, while 
one lock of hair strays 
€ §@ = down her cheek, the tip- 
tilted nose assuming a 
questioning air, as with lips barely home. When she goes out of doors we 
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ch parted she seems to be happily inter- see her again in that wonderful plate, 
ve, preting what she reads, or else sleeping, ‘A Woman Standing before the Wat- 
in- her head sunk in the pillow, the line teau Drawings in the Louvre.’ Look 
ng of her shoulders vaguely seen, her at her, as with one hand resting on her 


profile lost except for a glimpse of her umbrella she bends her graceful, un- 
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dulating figure and contemplates those 
three immortal drawings of the Imecourt 
collection. 

“No, I really can give these dry- 
points no other title than to call them 
‘Glimpses of the Grace of Woman.’ 

“ Believe me, my dear Helleu, 
“ EDMOND DE GONCOURT.” 


prophet Malachi, and the likeness is 
admirable. 

The etcher is a typical Parisian artist 
in most respects; but in one particular 
he differs from many of them. It is 
because his chief happiness is in the 
society of his beautiful wife and his 
young children. He is the most “ domes- 

ticated” of men, and, in 
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consequence, one of the 
happiest of men. He is 
most fastidious in the 
choice of his models, and 
nothing could induce him 
to undertake a portrait of 
any lady whom he does 
not consider beautiful. 
One result of his good 
reputation as a “family 
man ” is that many ladies 
of high position—especi- 
ally English ladies of 
high birth—are glad to 
pose for Helleu. The 
result is generally an ex- 
quisite portrait which he 
calls “Mademoiselle X” 
or “Madame B.” The 
great lady is gratified to 
have her portrait so 
beautifully done, but no 
one except the artist and 
those who recognise the 
sitter has any clue to 
the identity of the model. 
Helleu, who has made 
portraits of the daughters 
of the Duchess of Man- 
{ chester and of the young 

Duchess of Marlborough, 
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La Duchesse. 


Helleu, the dry-point etcher of beauti- 
ful women and children, is a tall, slender, 
handsome, black-haired man, about forty 
years old. His skin is quite dark, and 
his general aspect is so Oriental that 
when his intimate friend, Sargent, was 
painting his frieze of the Hebrew 
prophets for the Boston Library, he 
had his friend Helleu pose as the 


is enthusiastic as to the 

distinction and grace of 

the young Duchess and her perfect 
mastery of the French language. 

Helleu has had a perfect training as 

a painter, and it was only after his very 

successful course in the Ecole des 

Beaux-Arts that a happy incident turned 

his attention to dry-point work (for he 

never uses aquafortis on his copper 

plates). He saw a friend, James Tissot 
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Monsieur Helleuw’s Daughter Ellen. 


the painter, at work on a dry-point plate 
and was fired with a desire to try one 
himself. His success was so pronounced 
that Tissot taught him all he himself 
knew about dry-pointing. ; 

He also made Helleu a present of a 
small point of diamond fixed in a handle, 
and it is with this little implement that 
all of Helleu’s dry-point plates have 
been wrought. He looks upon this op- 
portune gift of Tissot’s as a sort of 
porte-bonheur, or “mascot.” In every 
one of his coats there is a deep and 
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very narrow pocket to hold the lucky 
little diamond, and he declares that if 
it should be lost he would never use 
another. 

This using of a diamond point instead 
of the usual steel point gives to Helleu’s 
plates a peculiar aspect, or flavour. With 
a steel point he could never produce 
the free, sweeping lines which are so 
characteristic and personal in his work. 

Although Helleu lives in handsome 
style—and can well afford it—yet he is 
wasteful and extravagant in only one 
particular. It is that he destroys his 
beautiful plates before they have yielded 
more than six, ten or twenty proofs, 
and long before they begin to wear out. 
“T don’t like to have any work of mine 
too common,” is his explanation of this 
wastefulness. Some of his etchings are 
so much admired that large editions of 
them might be sold. But—alas for the 
would-be purchasers!—the happy few 
who secure the half-dozen impressions 
to which this fastidious artist limits the 
number of prints before he engraves the 
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A Study in Ease. 


ominous line, “ Planche destruite,” upon 
his plate, are the only ones who can 
revel in the possession of these exquisite 
things. 

Sargent indeed has had great in- 
fluence on Helleu’s career, and the 
etcher’s fine tribute to the American 
artist, given below, will be read with 
deep interest. 

Helleu was born at Vannes in 1859, 
of a Breton father and a Parisian 


mother, both of them with a taste for 
art and some talent in drawing. On 
the paternal side he is a descendant of 
Le Quinio, one of the cruellest figures 


of the Revolution, to whom André 
Chénier thus referred in an unfinished 
poem on the Supreme Being: 

“ Your eye, which sees all things, with- 
out reducing them to ashes penetrates 
into the prison cells where the Couthans 
and the Le Quinios lie reclined upon 
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corpses, gnawing human bones.” 

Is it not curious to see the grandson 
of the terrible Le Quinio graving his 
dry-points in the very spot where the 
reat André wrote his last verses? 

Helleu was a bad pupil at boarding- 
school, substituting sketching for his 
duties. We are told that 
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with that most unique and precious plate 
of faience whereon Boldini, a ceramist 
for the nonce, has reproduced the 
countenance of his friend (at that time 
a decorator in Deck’s), the latter himself 
engaged in skilfully delineating in the 
centre of a plate the sharp profile of a 





Galland, who knew Hel- 
leu from the commence- 
ment of his period, ad- 
mired these early draw- 
j ings, many of which 
came into his possession 
and may some day re- 
appear. He is a reader 
of refined tastes: he en- 
joys Balzac, cites Mont- 
esquieu and is pleased 
with Renan’s “ Prayer 
Which I Made Upon the 
Acropolis When I Ar- 
rived at an Understand- ii 
ing of Its Perfect Beauty.” - Le 

It was not until 1893 bhi 
that this young painter ig 
made his appearance in 
the “Journal” of Gon 
court, who hitherto had 
seemed to ignore him. 
Goncourt enters : “ Tissot 
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see me; he has made up és 
his mind to make me an 4 
etching of me.” And 
later: “-——Helleu the 
painter, feverish of eye, 
with a preoccupied ex- 
pression, and withal his 
skin and hair as black as 











has brought Helleu to } 


—— 
———— 








a crow.” In a few lines 
for this is a lifelike portrait, 
On sufficiently true to fact. 
b. What is lacking is some description of a 





black beard a la Francis d’Assisi, which 


os. 
ee 


dre appears with admirable lifelikeness be- 
red neath a boatman’s hat in a sketch by 
+h Sargent in which the painter is repre- 
ith- sented, beside his charming young wife, 
tes painting at the bottom of a small boat. 

=. Again, compare the written portrait 
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Mademoiselle Delbie. 


celebrated beauty. 

“While he was working,” writes De 
Goncourt, “bending over the copper 
plate which reflects its red upon his 
face, he confesses to me his taste for 
bibelots, his love for the sculptured 
woods of the eighteenth century, and 
he declares that for the work in hand, 
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a picture sold for only two thousand 
francs, he has just bought a frame 
ornamented with the arms of France for 
one thousand five hundred francs.” 

Of a series of etchings with Versailles 
as their royal subject, Mirbeau has this 
to say: “The basin, with its deep- 
bronzed waters, in which are so many 
sombre reflections, the rose and bright 
copper colour of the foliage which sur- 
rounds it—analyse what this water is 
made up of, and you will admire the 
conscientiousness as well as the insight 
of this passionate artist. And 
that little marble satyr who plays on 
the flute while gales of wind uproot the 
trees and whirl dead leaves around him 
—what a charming idea, what simple 
grace! One must love a man like that, 
he is so thoroughly human.” 

All the serious prettinesses of early 
childhood are spied upon, surprised, and 
caught by a painter who is a father: 
the little artist trying to draw a ball of 
silk, a fat rogue in rose-coloured velvet ; 
the little girl who whispers into the ear 
of her wooden horse, or she who passes 
a jewelled comb through her doll's wig ; 
and that most exquisite little babe kiss- 
ing in secret the naked arm of a young 
girl. 

The Parisiennes of Helleu from the 
very beginning characterised and diffe- 
rentiated themselves by a distinguished 
and inimitable refinement. From their 
toilet, preferably sober if not sombre, 
one would say they were Englishwomen 
dressed in the Rue de la Paix or French- 
women gowned in London. A sort of 
elegant pose, with nothing garish or 
bright, makes many a young woman 
with taste eager so to array herself, an 
unconscious model for Helleu, in a 
drawing-room or on the streets. “Only 
yesterday,” writes one of his friends, “ f 


saw the latest model, a young lady 
thoughtfully pretty, slender, tall and 
gracious. Certain elective affinities of 
taste, what I might call tactfulness of 
fate, brought the painter and the subject 
to a meeting.” 

“What do you wish me to say about 
you, Helleu?” Count Robert de Monte- 
squiou asked him, apropos of an article 
the critic was preparing. 

“Say,” answered Helleu, “that at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, when I was 
fifteen years old, I was the only one who 
loved Manet and Monet, and for that 
reason I had sixty fellow-pupils howling 
at my heels. Now they all paint in 
violet . and I—don’t! Say also, 
say especially, how great a thing it was 
for me before my début, how great it 
has always been, to have the friendship, 
unwavering, unfaltering, deep as that of 
a father, gracious as that of an elder 
brother, of one of the first artists of the 
period, whose talent you appreciate, 
John Sargent, the great artist of the 
portrait of Madame Gauthevean—a 
masterpiece which well-nigh condemned 
him to leave our country under the 
shock of a repellent lack of comprehen- 
sion. Say how much I owe him! Say 
how deep is the gratitude I bear him!” 

Montesquiou himself pays this tribute 
to Helleu and to the wife who so often 
has served him as a model: 

“The man of an only god, Art; of 
an only master, the proved friend; of 
an only woman, ‘the charming model 
who lends the elegant life of her body 
to all these compositions, unable to 
make a movement that is not one of 
grace and elegance and whom ten times 
a day the painter seeks to surprise,’ the 
multiform Alice, whose rosy hair has 
gilded with its reflection so many copper 
mirrors. 
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SIR ARTHUR OF BEETLE ALLEY. 


BY KATE JORDAN. 


: GUESS that’s all right—eggs, 
| bacon, and he has his own 
marmalade.” 

She gave a last glance at herself in 
the kitchen mirror. Her brother 
Danny’s paper collar which she had 
appropriated might have been cleaner 
—but that was an item; the red cigar 
ribbon decorating her tightly twisted 
hair was not what her soul thirsted for 
—but under the weight of her hard, 
fifteen years, she had become a philo- 
sopher. But oh, if only her nails could 
ever be like his. Ah, that was a dream 
too wonderful to be realised, an ambi- 
tion that made her dizzy by its enormity. 

“Seems to me you're feedin’ that sick 
greenhorn pretty good,” said her father 
who was pulling on his boots by the 
sink. 

“I guess he pays for what he gets,” 
and Susan shuffled out bearing the tin 
tray on a level with her wrinkled fore- 
head; “Sick greenhorn indeed,” she 
thought angrily and yet with exulta- 
tion; “I guess some people in this alley 
would throw a fit if they knowed what I 
know. Sir Arthur Blenmore! Oh, it's 
jest grand.” 

The room at which she knocked over- 
looked the yard, and here by the 
window, a glint of the spring sun upon 
him, sat a young man. He was thin, 
blue-eyed, graceful, and in health had 
been handsome. Now his lustreless, 
sinken eyes told of recent illness. A 
dark, mongrel dog with a scarred back 
crouched against him, giving him those 
servile, adoring glances peculiar to 
dogs and some women. 

“Mornin’, Sir Arthur,” said Susan in 
a low, confidential tone. 

“Good morning, my dear. Thanks, 
old girl This is awfully good of you. 


I say—you haven't brought chocolate 
again? By Jove!” 
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Susan seated herself at the dog’s side. 
They were like worshippers, blinking at 
each mouthful he took. He choked on 
a crust and went into a peal of laughter. 

“Oh, if some of my friends could see 
me now!” 

“They'd be surprised,” said Susan, 
“I kin imagine. Say—wuz there an 
Eyetalian garden at Blenmore Towers, 
Sir Arthur?” 

“Oh Lord, yes. All sorts of gardens.” 

“ Just like in ‘A Wasted Love,’” said 
Susan longingly; “An’ did the bells 
ring out when you wuz come of age?” 

“ By Jove, Susan—how they pealed! 
I can hear them now in fancy,” and Sir 
Arthur laughed again till creases came 
into his thin cheeks. 

“D’ye think ye'll ever go back and 
marry that rich Lady Angelina and ast 
your crool uncle to forgive you?” she 
asked, her expression sad and wistful. 

“T’ll never marry where I cannot love. 
No—Susan—no! ” 

“*Tain’t so nice to be a pauper,” 
Susan ventured, though she looked 
happy at his vigorous decision. 

“True, my dear. But who would pur- 
chase wealth and ease by selling his 
manliness?” and his blue eyes danced, 
his white teeth flashed, his hand with 
its beautiful nails rested on hers. 

Oh, he was wonderful! 

“ How is the Lady Ysolde getting on 
these days?” asked Sir Arthur as he 
finished his chocolate. “Is she in the 
mad-house still?” 

“Got out o’ that four papers ago,” 
said Susan, pulling a soiled story paper 
from her apron pocket ; “her feller, Sir 
Li’nel—” 

“ Rescued her of course. He wouldn’t 
have earned his salt as a hero if he 
hadn’t.” 

She began turning the pages with a 
busy finger which she frequently licked. 
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“*When the flames wuz a crawlin’ 
like great tongues,” she read, “‘he 
takes her in his great strong arms while 
he holds on to a massive tree—’” 

“With his feet?” 

“* Kiss me, onct, he sez in pashnate 
tones, ‘this moment may be our last.’ 
“Oh, Gord,’ sez Lady Ysolde, as the 
flames—' ” 

“Susan give me that paper,” Sir 
Arthur interrupted, and he tore it into 
small pieces. “Don’t look so unhappy, 
dear, I'll tell you why I did that. I want 
you to give up reading of that sort. It’s 


rubbish. Lady Ysolde is a hoax. See 
this book here? Read the name.” 
“Dav—id Cop—per—field,” she 


stammered, obediently. 

“Tt doesn’t promise much after such 
refreshment as ‘The Twisted Wedding 
Ring’; or ‘ The Midnight Crime of The 
Ebony Chamber ’—but oh, Susan, some 
day” you'll love this book.” He laid his 
hand on hers as a father might have 
done; “I want you to go back to the 
Night School next autumn, and it won't 
be long before you'll understand what 
delight there is between these dull 
brown covers. ‘Will you, Susan, for my 
sake?” He drew her nearer, placed his 
hand under her chin against the points 
of her paper collar and looked very 
tenderly at her. 

“T’d have died here if it hadn’t been 
for you, little girl. You’ve been mother 
and nurse to me. You're the best friend 
I have in the world,” he said in a burst 
and added softly : “ I'll never forget this, 
Susan. Now then—is the gloom all 
gone? Are you ready for to-morrow? 
Oh, don’t you hope it will be a fine 
Sunday? I want your first sight of the 
country to be a glorious one.” 

“ Oh, Sic Arthur! ” and Susan clutched 
her narrow chest ecstatically; “I think 
I'll go crazy. Oh, you'd oughter see my 
new shawl, too,” and the pale eyes in 
her gaunt, almost elderly face, flashed 
with a joy which warmed the watcher’s 
heart. “We'll go early? Right after 
breakfast ? ” 





“Yes, while the day is young. You- : 
shall take your fill of sunshine in a field" 


of buttercups ; see your new hat in pools 
all shallows and silver, and eat cake with 


creamy milk until you can’t breathe, 


Hey—Susan—we'll be a merry pair. | 
feel like a boy. I verily believe I'll go 
mad with joy too.” 

“ To-morrer,” she gasped, and caught 
up the tray with a little scream of joy; 
“well, I got.to work like a Dago to-day 
to git away. So long, Sir Arthur,” and 
she was gone. 

As twilight softly deepened Sir 
Arthur leaned out of his window, smok- 
ing, and felt even in Beetle Alley the 
disturbing magic of the spring-time in 
his blood. But as he looked to the 
right, the lines of his face settled, his 
teeth sank into his lower lip and without 
knowing it his nails clutched the inner 
rim of the window sill as if to keep from 
falling. His gaze was fastened on two’ 
men who stood in the yard. Both were 
looking at him. 

He drew back into the room, his eyes 
fixed on the door, and a silence seemed 
to creep around him dividing him from 
the living with an awesome separate- 
ness. 

There was a step in the hall. The 
men who had looked up at him from the 
yard came in. Even in the dusk Sir 
Arthur saw the glint of revolvers in their 
hands. 

“Good evening, Hobbs. Good-even- 
ing, Ross. How are you?” and he stood 
before them, smiling, his hands in his 


pockets. 
“ Good-evening to you,” said one ina 
slow, important voice; “we've had a 


long hunt for you, Corker, very long.” 

“T scarcely know that name, gentle- 
men. I’ve gone up in the world To 
my confidential friends I’ve been Sir 
Arthur Blenmore,” he said airily. “If 
I light the lamp, gentlemen, you won't 
shoot me in the back?” 

He touched the grimy wick with a 
match and said sharply : 

“ Put your guns out of sight, for God's 
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sake. You've caught me—and I’ve 
nowhere to run to. Sit down. How did 
you track me? I fancied I kept pretty 
close,” and he lounged on a corner of 
the table. 

“You did, but nothing is impossible 
to British law, Corker. Your accurate 
description and photograph are at every 
police station in this city and half a 


vy; f @ dozen others. Sixteen of our best men 


are on the watch for you. It’s a wonder 
ou've jockied us so long.” 

“ All this for Billy Corker. You make 
me tremendously important.” 

“You are. You're a murderer.” 

He shivered. His shoulders twitched. 


“I never meant to kill him. I only 
intended—” 
“Say nothing, Corker. We'll have to 
, you know.” 


“Well—the game’s up. They'll make 
quick work of me over there.” 

“Ope for the best. But I say, it’s 
too bad you've been such a bad Jot, 
Corker. You ’ad a good start, too—a 
clergyman’s son, schooling, and all the 
rest of it.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said dully; “but 
we can’t begin over—can we? What 
are you going to do with me?” 

“We'll put you in a safe place till the 
Teutonic sails.” 

For the first time Ross saw on his 
charge’s face the look he was familiar 
with among prisoners—the strained 
forehead, the wild eyes. 

“Look here,” he said laying his hand 
on Ross's arm; “I’m going back to 
England to be tried for my life. There’s 
a favour, perhaps the last, you can do 
for me.” 

“All right—if it don’t interfere with 


_“It's not for myself. But there’s a 

girl in this human sty who nursed 
@ me tenderly when I was almost done 
for. She’s never seen the country, and 
I promised her a day in woods and fields 
tomorrow. You'll let me keep that 
Promise—you will, for God’s sake!” 
“You must think we're green.” 





“You don’t believe me. Stay here 
to-night and relieve each other while I 
sleep. To-morrow stick to me, one on 
each side—” 

“I tell you—no,” said Hobbs. im- 
patiently ; “it’s all rot.” 

But an unexpected thing occurred. 
Billy Corker hid his face in his hands 
and groaned as men do from the twist 
of a surgeon’s knife. 

“My God—if you knew what this 
means to me.” Then he flung up his 
head “Listen. I’ve always loved 
children and dogs—and they’ve seemed 
to love me. Well, this girl—this scrub 
of the alleyways—has done more for me 
than all my saintly father’s sermons. 
She’s the first creature that Billy 
Corker’s been a good influence to. I 
—race track hanger on, gambler—yes 
—even a murderer—have been a gentle- 
man of pure life and honour to her. 
Don’t say I can’t keep my word to her. 
She thinks me everything I wish I had 
been—let her think so to the last!” and 
his lips quivered like-a woman’s. 

“Blow me,” said Ross; “ who'd have 
thought B. C. could be so soft?” 

The detectives eyed each other un- 
comfortably. They were against the 
experiment. But they liked Corker, and 
the man had the shadow of death upon 
him. His prayer was still in his eyes. 

“ All right,” said Ross, and the sudden 
smile which lit up Corker’s face made 
him know how that sinner had looked 
in childhood. 

The next night Susan arrived home 
after her pastoral dissipation, with a 
scarlet nose, her hair in limp rings, drunk 
with sunlight and breeze, tired, but so 
happy there was something of pain in it. 

The next morning, thrilling with the 
anticipation of discussing the heavenly 
day, she carried up Sir Arthur’s break- 
fast. To her surprise the room was 
empty, and Wriggle, the scarred mon- 
grel, fixed her with one tragic eye. The 
bed had not been slept in. “ David 


Copperfield ” was on the pillow, a letter 
addressed to her beside it. 
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“Qh,” she sniffed miserably, as she 
put down the tray ; “ scooted!” 

Wriggle waddled over mournfully and 
wedged himself against her as she tore 
the envelope. Two folded bank notes 
fell out, but for the first time in her 
life money was not of primary im- 
portance. 


“My dear, dear Susan,” she read 
laboriously, “ you must not feel badly 
because I’ve hurried off to England with 
my two cousins, without saying good- 
bye. I couldn’t bear the parting. My 
rich uncle has forgiven me and no longer 
insists on my marrying the ugly heiress. 
Keep on at the night school, Susan. 
Don’t forget to read ‘ David Copper- 
field, and be good to Wriggle, for he 
loved me. Dear Susan, keep yourself 
honest and brave. Buy something you 
want with the money. 

“My plans will be settled when I 
reach England. I may go away to a 
very far, unknown country from which 
no one that I ever hear of has come 
back, or I may settle down to a quiet 
life—I may say a life of solitude—for a 
good many years. At any rate I shall 
always be glad I knew Susan Flynn, and 









if we ever meet again, I want to be 
proud of her. She must never, never 
forget. 

Her devoted, faithful and grateful 
friend, 
“SIR ARTHUR.” 


Susan sat hunched over the letter 
for a long time, a tear on her red nose, 
Then her hand stole down to Wriggle. | 
This was followed by a sigh of endur- 
ance as she slowly counted the money. 

“Forty dollars. Oh, Sir Arthur,”. she 
gasped, and then thrust it nervously in 
her bosom. 

He had gone but had left her a for- 
tune, a letter to be cherished while she 
lived, a book to be read for his sake, a 
dog to be loved. 

“Well,” she said, her natural philo- 
sophy returning as the dangling tear fell, 
“he had to go sometime. I had c cheek 
to think that maybe—why kings and 
sech ain’t allowed to marry girls in this 
country any way! It said so in ‘ Lady 
Ormond’s Sin.’ Come on, Wrig. Its 


jest me an’ you, now. You'll have his 
chop all by your lonesome, an’ if anyone 
teches you even with a pinky—well, 
they'll hear something drop.” 








LOVE’S DREAM. 


If it were mine to measure 
The ecstasy supreme, 






And all the pride and pleasure 
That fill a lover’s dream ; 
O, what an untold treasure 
This heart of mine could show! 
Give me but this 
One dream of bliss ; 


All other dreams may go. 















By W. 








HE inn, a rough bare-looking 
a place, stood halfway up the hill 
that commenced the low range 
of mountains to the north of Carete. 
4 The blazing hot afternoon was nearly 
over. A man came slowly up the wind- 
ing mule path. He paused by the inn, 
undecided ; but the heat was really ex- 
cessive, and his throat ached with thirst. 
The temptation of the open door, show- 
ing black against the lime-washed wall, 
proved irresistible, and he entered. 

Lounging on benches within were two 
men, one fairly on in years, smug-faced 
and corpulent ; the other, tall, muscular 
and swarthy, with a scowl that looked 
like a fixture. 

The traveller seated himself by a 
small table and banged it with his fist 
impatiently. 

“Host! Host!” he called. 

“T am here,” said the elder of the 
men, raising himself lazily from the 
bench. 

“Ah! I did not observe you,” said 
the traveller. “Bring me a bottle of 
wine ; your best wine.” 

The landlord mumbled and departed 
to an inner room returning in a few 
moments with the wine, which he placed 
before his guest. 

“That,” he observed, with an air of 
conviction, “is good.” 

“T hope so!” said the traveller. 

The host went back to his bench, and 
the guest proceeded to sample tie wine. 
He was rather a small man, with a 
brown, oval shaped face and very dark, 
dreamy eyes. On his back he wore a 

6 knapsack, and beneath his arm he had 
carried a long oblong case, covered with 
a waterproof material. This he now 
rested on his knee. 
He drank his wine with the air of a 
connoisseur, and pronounced judgment : 
“Superb! ” 
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The landlord lazily opened one eye. 
“T have more,” he said. 


“T am glad,” returned the other. 
“ And now, if you will kindly open your 
other eye and listen, I will ask you a 
question.” 

The landlord rose and signified that 
he was all attention. 

“| desire to reach Gatone to-night. 
This road will take me there, will it 
not?” 

The landlord hesitated. The other 
man, who had not yet spoken, com- 
menced whistling softly and flung a 
quick glance at him. The former re- 
plied. 

“Ye---eees. This is the road but 
It would be a long journey to-night, and 
there will be no moon till nearly dawn. 
Still 

“Well! Still what?” 

“ May it please your Excellency there 
is a shorter path that would save a 
matter of three or four hours, but ‘tis 
not easy to follow.” 

“Tf the Signore so desires, I am at 
his service. I know the path as well as 
I know my own hut.” It was the third 
man speaking, and he mutely appealed 
to the landlord for confirmation. 

“Tt is true,” the latter agreed. “ Ren- 
neo knows every foot of the hills. 

“T would not inconvenience——” be- 
gan the traveller, but Renneo waved the 
protest aside. 

“Tt is nothing, Signore, nothing!” he 
said. “I have to cross by that path 
myself to-night. It is weary travelling 
alone, and your company would lighten 
the way.” 

“So it would,” said the traveller, re- 
flectively. 

“The sun is already dropping,” re- 
marked the landlord. “So it were well 
to start soon.” 

“T will rest a few minutes,” said the 
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traveller, “I have come far and am 
rather tired. You will join me in an- 
other bottle?” (this to Renneo). “ Come 


host. More wine. ’Tis excellent! ” 

“Ay!” said the landlord, with a 
chuckle, placing before him another 
bottle. “My wine is good!” 

The traveller clinked glasses with 
Renneo and they drank twice. Then 
he rose and flung a gold coin on the 
table. 

“T am _ ready,” 
drowsily. “The 
matter.” 

“Then we will away,” said Renneo. 
“Tt will be late ere we reach Gatone.” 

“Ay. He is right,” declared the host. 
“Good-day, Signore. A_ thousand 
thanks. Good-day, Renneo.” 

oad <« * ~ % 


he said, somewhat 
change—does not 


* * 


The two men proceeded along the 
path that ran past the inn. Presently 
Renneo turned off to the left, remark- 
ing, “It is here the mountain trail 
begins.” 

It was a steep rough way and more 
than once the traveller stumbled. 

“The Signore finds his burden 
heavy?” suggested Renneo. 

“ Not so!” the other answered, clutch- 
ing the case tighter under his arm. /t 
might have held a living thing by the 
care he displayed in carrying it. 

Very few words passed between them. 
The traveller hummed snatches of music 
occasionally, but the pleasure Renneo 
had promised himself when soliciting 
the other's company was not obtrusively 
in evidence. 

The way grew very rough, and at 
last all semblance of a path was lost, 
but Renneo never hesitated in the direc- 
tion to be followed. Presently they 
passed between two rugged walls of 
rock. Through a cleft he pointed a fore- 
finger. 

“ That is Gatone, Signore.” 

It was growing dusky, and following 
the direction of the outstretched arm, 
the traveller saw a small cluster of lights 
far away down on a plain. He gazed 
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for a moment and then looked blankly 
at his companion. 

“Tt will be very late indeed before 
we get there,” he said, dismally. 

Renneo chuckled unpleasantly. He 
seemed to find something humourous in 
the idea. The traveller looked at him 
in astonishment, but he continued 
chuckling. It was evidently exquisitely 
funny. 

The traveller pondered. “Now, I 
have surely said something amusing,” 
he thought. “I had better laugh.” So 
he laughed. 

Abruptly Renneo’s chuckling ceased 
and he glared ferociously at the traveller. 

“You are laughing at me,” he 
growled, placing his hand to his belt. 

“Not so!” protested the other. 

“You are! I walk with no man who 
laughs at me. There is Gatone. Find 
the way yourself.” 

He turned, and in five seconds 
vanished among the rocks. The tra- 
veller stood gazing at the spot where 
he had disappeared with an expression 
of disgusted dismay. 

“A most unpleasant person,” he said 
emphatically. “It was injudicious to 
leave the regular road. And he was 
most evil-looking, too. A plague upon 
my trusting disposition.” 

He proceeded along a faintly marked 
track that now led downwards. It was 
nearly dark and he stumbled often. 

Crack! A bullet whizzed across in 
front of him. He collapsed upon the 
ground in a sitting posture; but stil! 
clung to the case beneath his arm. 

“Move at your peril,” cried a voice 
from somewhere. 

The sudden shock had rendered him 
breathless, and he only groaned. 

“Don't stir a step,” said the voice, 
rather unnecessarily, for the traveller's 
position was distinctly unfavourable to 
locomotion. 

“Cover him, men, and fill him with 
lead if he moves,” came the voice again. 
“ Bring a light.” ; 

At once a pair of terches flung their 
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fare on the scene, revealing a burly 
nfian standing in front of the unfor- 
tunate traveller and holding a long pistol 
in a direct line with his head. From 
behind boulders, on either side, two or 
three faces peered. 

“If you stir, you die,” said the man 
with the pistol, pithily. But the traveller 
didn’t want to stir. He was endeavour- 
ing to recover his breath. 

The brigand grinned. 

“Renneo! ” he called. 

“T am here!” came the answer, and 
the traveller's whilom companion ap- 

ared. 

“Search him!” 

Renneo jerked the traveller to his feet 
and ran through his pockets with the 
dexterity born of much practice. One 
solitary silver coin rewarded his efforts 
—and he swore fluently. A searching 
of the knapsack proved equally fruitless. 

“Furies!” cried the leader. “ What's 
the meaning of this?” 

“He must have money,” said Renneo. 
“He paid for his wine with the air of 
an English milord. ‘What’s in here?” 
He picked up the long case that had 
now fallen to the ground, and unwrapped 
it A long box of some dark wood ex- 
quisitely inlaid formed the contents. 
-“This is better,” he said. “It’s in- 
fernally light, though.” 

He placed it on the ground, and to 
the agony of the traveller prised open 
the lid with a knife. There was nothing 
inside but a violin and two bows. 

Growls and maledictions flew from all 
the brigands save the leader. He merely 
remarked to Renneo. 

“The chief will be delighted—de- 
lighted.” 

The irony roused Renneo’s fury. He 
seized the musician by the throat and 
shook him till his teeth chattered. 

“The evil eye mark you for its own,” 
he roared. “You put us to all this 
trouble—I bring my comrades from 
their camp—and you haven’t so «much 
as would pay for a mass. Where is your 
money, you scoundrelly impostor? You 
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flung gold to that fat old rascal at the 
inn as though you carried the. wealth 
of a cardinal.” 

He released the musician, who gin- 
gerly felt his neck, and replied. 

“Well! I could not disgrace my name 
and reputation before a country inn- 
keeper.” 

“Your name and reputation! Who 
are you, then?” 

“T am Alvez! THE Alvez! I am the 
greatest violinist that ever lived!” 

“Bah! Every wretched scraper 
thinks himself that, nowadays,” broke 
in the leader. “What is the greatest 
violinist in the world doing here on foot, 
and why did he throw away his last 
gold for a paltry drink?” 

He gripped his pistol by the barrel 
and eyed Alvez’s head as if choosing a 
favourable spot to commence. 

“What would you?” said the latter 
calmly. “I am a genius and have the 
temperament. You see it was the last 
gold piece I had and one piece is not 
of much use to me.” 

He smiled blandly in conclusion. 

“What think you?” asked the leader 
of his fellows. 

“He’s mad, quite mad,” replied one 
of them. 

“Still! The chief zvz/7 be pleased,” 
said another, scoffingly, with a glance 
at Renneo, who glared wildly at the 
speaker. 

“Better let him go, perhaps,” sug- 
gested one of the band. 

“No!” said Renneo. “ Slit his throat. 
I'll do it.” 

He withdrew an enormous knife from 
his belt and approached Alvez, brandish- 
ing it. 

The latter felt his face blanch, and 
the blood rushing to his heart. 

“Stop!” he cried. “I—I have—an 
idea.” 

“Wait!” said the leader to Renneo. 
“I think perhaps the Signore has 
remembered the whereabouts of his 

urse.” 

“No!” said Alvez, recovering some- 
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thing of his equanimity. “But I have 
an idea. Take me to your chief.” 

His tone became quite patronising. 
“Take me to your chief,” he repeated, 
“and I answer he will be pleased with 
you,” 

“ Now hark to his Excellency’s graci- 
ousness,” cried the leader. “Let me 
inform your most condescending High- 
ness that our noble chief has slain more 
men than you have fingers and toes, and 
knows more of the arts of torture than 
any other living man.” 

Renneo gazed at the musician pity- 
ingly. “Better, far better, that I slit 
your throat,” he said, earnestly. 

“Yes! he’s mad, quite mad!” re- 
marked one of the band again. 

The leader meditated a moment. 

“We can hardly refuse the request of 
a man so soon to die,” he said. “ Yes! 
you shall be taken to our chief, and the 
consequences be on your own head.” 

Alvez shivered. 

“They seem quite sorry for me,” he 
mused, as Renneo, almost with tender- 
ness, bound a scarf across his eyes. 

Between two of the brigands, who 
clambered like goats, over the rocks, up 
and down, round and about, he was 
dragged, and whenever he stumbled a 
third rascal behind deftly encouraged 
him with a small dagger. 

Finally they halted and the bandage 
was withdrawn from his eyes. His gaze 
immediately rested upon a most formid- 
able-looking personage, to whom the 
leader of the men who had captured him 
was talking. 

An expression of surprise and in- 
credulity flitted across this person’s face 
as he looked at Alvez, and remarked 
to his lieutenant : 

“Does he fully realise who I am?” 

“We explained it all, sir.” 

“ And yet he preferred to come before 
me rather than to die at once?” 

“Yes.” 

“H’m! What did he 
sa ? »” 

“He said, sir, that he had an idea.” 


’Tis strange. 


“An idea? Indeed! An idea?” said 
the chief, doubtfully. “Come you here, 
fellow,” he added, addressing Alvez. 

The latter’s guards released him, and 
he advanced to the chief, who looked 
at him curiously. Alvez took the bull 
by the horns at once. 

“T have a small business proposition 
to put before you,” he said in manner 
most matter of fact. “"Tis for your ear 
alone.” 

“Leave us!” said the chief to the 
others, who retired out of earshot. 

“Now you may speak,” he added, 
toying with the haft of a knife. 

Alvez, with some difficulty, assumed 
a confidential tone. 

“ Although I am without money,” he 
said, “I am not actually worthless. In 
fact, at present I have an inflated value. 
Do you know Giacomo, the wine grower 
at Gatone?” 

“ Ay! a cunning, stingy old rascal.” 

“That indeed he is. ‘Well! my sister 
was married to him last year. Now, the 
old scoundrel aspires to become Mayor, 
and to curry public favour he has: pro- 
mised that at the Xmas festa next week 
I—Alvez!—should be there to play for 
them. And the old miser has offered 
me—what do you think ?—three hun- 
dred miserable lire. But I desire to see 
my sister, so I accepted, and for the 
last two weeks he and she have been 
boasting that I should be there. You 
begin to see? Suppose [ am not there? 
Suppose I cannot get there? Eh? 
Suppose certain things have happened 
and a messenger from you informs the 
worthy Giacomo that my value has risen 
to three thousand lire instead of his 
wretched three hundred? Suppose all 
the people are told of it? I think their 
influence, with that of my sister, might 
induce the old rascal to look at things 
in a different light, and make him pay.” 

“ An excellent idea—excellent! You 
are a great rogue,” said the chief, ad- 
miringly. “You say the idea was for 
my ear alone, but I think it is for your 
ear also. Here, Renneo, slice me 0 
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this fellow’s right ear and send it down 
to old Giacomo with a polite note to the 
effect that if he wishes the rest of the 
fiddler to be delivered alive in time for 
the Christmas festivities he must send 
up five thousand lire to me at once. 
Take off the right ear then the other 
will be left.” 

“Oh, no, no,” shrieked the violinist, 
trying to defend himself, but the sinister 
Renneo with the dexterity of long 
practice had the ear off in a twinkling. 
The sharp pain brought a wild roar 
from the prisoner, and at the sound of 
his horror-stricken cry, the scene before 
him dissolved. 

% % * Bo xe a * 

“Signore I beg ten thousand pardons 
for pinching your ear,” said the inn- 
keeper, contritely, “ but your Excellency 
slept so soundly we feared you would 
never awake. You were tired Signore and 
the wine brings drowsiness, but the day 
wears apace, and Renneo here is im- 
patient to begin his journey.” 

Renneo grinned corroboration of the 
host’s statement. He was standing be- 
side the inn-keeper, staff in hand, cloak 
over shoulder, ready for the path. The 
awakened violinist gazed stupidly from 
one to the other, and it was some 
moments before he realised the situation 
sufficiently well to put his wool-gather- 
ing thoughts into words. 

“The wine,” he said. “ Two bottles, 
T think?” 


“The best of wine, Excellency, as 
your deep sleep proves. The wine from 
my cellar would lull the conscience of 
a brigand.” 

“ Of a brigand?” gasped Alvez, draw- 
ing his hand across his bewildered brow. 
Then feeling if his right ear -was still 
in its place. “Quite so, I believe it 
would. I say nothing against it. But 
how much is it? What is the price? 
And remember I am a poor man; a 
very poor man.” 

“Tt is two lire; the same that I ask 
from all who are my regular customers. 
In this season we are counselled to re- 
member the poor.” 

The inn-keeper had abandoned the 
title “ Excellency” as doubts regarding 
his guest’s financial position arose. 
Alvez counted out the copper coins that 
made up the total demand as if he were 
reluctant to part with them. 

“Shall I guide you over the pass?” 
asked Renneo with indifference. 

“Thanks, no,” replied the violinist 
arising to his feet somewhat uncertainly. 
“T have changed my mind. I will keep 
to the main road. A Merry Christmas to 
you both when it comes and prosperity 
with the New Year.” 

“The same to you, Signore,” said the 
inn-keeper. “May peace follow your 
footsteps.” 

“As long as Renneo does not, I am 
satisfied,” muttered the violinist as he 
departed down the road. 








A TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By JOHN SAMSON, Editor ‘South American Journal.”’ 


long before I gave up wandering and 

came to an anchor in my native town, 
where the sight of the ships first gave 
me a hankering for the sea; but as long 
as I live I'll never forget the terrible 
adventure I had on the night before 
Christmas of 1860. 

I was first mate then of the “ Crescent 
City,” a steamer trading regularly be- 
tween New Orleans and the ports of 
Central America, and was getting on 
just as well as any young fellow could 
hope for. The captain was a very good 
sort and gave his officers every indul- 
gence so long as it did not interfere 
with the discipline and working of the 
ship. I had plenty of friends at every 
port we touched at. On the particular 
trip I am speaking of we were timed 
to arrive at New Orleans on the morning 
of December 24th; but by some cause 
or another, such as is always happening 
to vessels, it was just about sundown 
on that day when we came to anchor 
in the Mississippi just below the town, 
too late to get up that night to our 
regular berth. 

I was much disappointed at the delay, 
as I had made an appointment to meet 
Ned Johnson, an old chum of mine, for 
that evening when we proposed to go 
round and see the Christmas decorations 
in the markets and generally to enjoy 
ourselves. An American market on a 
Christmas Eve is, I tell you, a sight 
worth seeing. 

Perhaps there isn’t any more “ grub” 
in them at these times than can be seen 
in the markets and shops of our own 
big English towns, but there is a far 
greater variety of things, especially in 
a half-tropical place like New Orleans, 
and then they are displayed with far 
greater effect. Some of the butchers 
are quite artists and chip out wonderful 
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designs in white and red on the carcases 
of the sheep hung up in their stalls. I’ve 
seen excellent portraits of the President 
and other public men—cut out in this 
fashion. 

Well, after we had got things pretty 
ship-shape and the anchor watch set, | 
saw that it was quite early yet, and if 
the captain would give leave, there was 
nothing, so far as I could see, to stop. 
me from having a jolly night ashore 
after all. Captain Peters, like the good 
fellow that he was, readily consented, 
only saying, “I shall expect you back 
by six o'clock in the morning Mr. Jor- 
dan, to work the ship up to her berth.” 

You may guess it did not take me 
long to get ready, and hailing a shore 
boat, of which there were always plenty 
prowling about, I was soon on my way 
to the rendezvous, where Johnson was 
impatiently waiting having almost given 
me up, when he heard how late our ship 
had arrived. 

I’m not going to describe our doings 
on that night in the gay streets of what 
was then the gayest of cities. It’s 
enough to say that we had a “ regular 
good time.” Well about two in the 
morning we found ourselves in one of 
the most flaunting of the “Casinos” 
which were then so plentiful near the 
“ Levees.” Gambling was going on in 
full blast with all sorts of appliances, 
and games, faro bank, roulette, vingt-et- 
un, draw poker and so on. Flushed with 
the excitement of the night I deter- 
mined to try my luck, much against 
Johnson’s advice. Whether by accident 
er design—for the keepers of these 
establishments often contrive to let a 
newcomer win—my luck was marvellous, 
and in less than two hours, when at 
last Johnson induced me to leave, my 
pockets were simply stuffed with bank- 
notes and no lack of dead-weight 
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ballast in the shape -of gold double 
eagles, and big silver dollars. Johnson 
warned me to go home with him, re- 
presenting to me the danger of going 
through the low part of the town which 
lay between us and the place where I 
would have to shove off for my ship, 
but it was then about four in the morn- 
ing and I had promised to be on board 
by six, so it was out of the question. 
But after I had bade him good night 
and was making a “bee line,” as well 
as I could judge, for the best place to 
get a boat, I must confess that I began 
The reaction 
from the excitement, the weight of 
money in my pockets, the sordid nature 
of the streets through which I was 
passing all tended to increase this feel- 
ing. So long as I was amongst a crowd, 
and there is no more motley crowd to 
be seen than in the lower parts of New 
Orleans, where people of every race and 
colour jostle each other, I did not so 
much mind, for I was a strong young 
man then and could hold my own in a 
fair fight, but my heart seemed to be 
regularly working its way into my mouth 
when at last I had got out of the town 
and had to pursue my path along one 
of those. long rough embanked roads 
across the marshy ground lying behind 
the “levees” which keep the river from 
overflowing the town. It was just when 
I got to here, that I began to fancy 
that I was being followed, and then it 
suddenly flashed across my mind that 
in my hurry to come ashore I had for- 
gotten to bring my revolver, which is 
a very necessary protection in such a 
place at night. After trying the usual 
ruses of quickening the pace and slow- 
ing off suddenly, several times, the idea 
that I was being shadowed became 
almost a certainty though it was im- 
possible in the darkness to see who was 
coming after me. I was very glad, there- 
fore, when a turn of the road brought 
me in sight of a house still brilliantly 
lit up. When I came nearer to it I saw 
it was one of those low public-houses, 
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such as sailors and “longshoremen” 
make use of. At any other time I would 
not have thought of entering it, but 
now my nerves were at such a tension 
that I felt I must go in to get relief and 
perhaps something to brace me up. The 
tavern was evidently kept by the French 
Creole who was standing behind the 
counter in his shirt sleeves, dispensing 
drinks, to as ugly a set of customers as 
one could wish to avoid. The favourite 
tipple appeared to be rum, the most 
plentiful and cheapest spirit in that land 
of sugar, which the loafers round the 
bar took off in tumblers neat, in sur- 
prising quantities. My call for a glass 
of “Kentucky rye” was quickly re- 
sponded to, but I was not in such a 
hurry to finish it. As I sat by the bar, 
taking as long over my drink as I 
decently could, I noticed a rough-looking 
Mexican come in by another door, and 
it struck me at once that this must be 
the man who had been following me. 
This suspicion was confirmed when I 
heard him talking soon after he had 
his glass of rum before him, with an- 
other customer who appeared to be a 
countryman of his own. The conversa- 
tion was carried on in Spanish, and, 
therefore, perhaps, the men thought that 
they need not lower their voices so 
much as perhaps they might have done 
had they imagined I understood their 
“lingo.” But my experience in the 
Central American trade had led me to 
acquire a good smattering of the lan- 
guage. 

A pretty pair of villains they looked, 
with their beetling black eyebrows, 
black shaggy beards, and tawny com- 
plexions looming out from under the 
shadow of their broad felt sombreros. 
{ could not hear all they said but what 
I did catch was sufficiently alarming. 
Such phrases as “he won more than a 
thousand dollars!” “It would not be 
very difficult,” etc, seemed to indicate 
that I had been watched all the way 
from the Casino, and that the one who 
had followed me was pointing out to 
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the other what an easy job it would be 
to rob me if he would only lend a hand. 
I am not ashamed to say that my hair 
actually began to stand on end, and 
that I would not have left the shelter 
1 was in for hours if I could have helped 
it, but the greasy French proprietor 
suddenly announced that his closing 
time had come, and his assistants began 
rousing those customers who had fallen 
into a drunken stupor at the tables. 
Seeing there was no help for it I deter- 
mined to make a bolt of it. 1 was always 
a good runner, and thought that my 
swift-footedness might rid me of these 
heavier built men of a less active race, 
who seemed to have planned my 
capture, or, at least, that of my money. 
So soon as | was out of doors, there- 
fore, I started on a run, and I was just 
about to congratulate myself upon the 
success of my plan of escape from their 
unwelcome attentions, when suddenly I 
realised that in my hurry I had lost my 
way. Where I got off the road I cannot 
tell, all I know is that I had traversed 
a much longer distance than I calculated 
lay between me and the river when | 
started. 

Whilst I was groping my way in 
perplexity I was brought up suddenly 
by a high wooden fence, and just at 
this time I heard the voices of my 
pursuers close at my heels. I did not 
hesitate for a moment, but leaping up 
I grasped the top of the fence and 
managed to scramble over in a moment. 
I fancied I could hear one of my 
followers exclaim, “Ya le tenemos!” 
(“ Now we've got him! ”). 

I found myself to be in one of the 
yards where cotton is stored for ship- 
ment, of which there are many in this 
neighbourhood. By good fortune I had 
happened to alight in one of the alleys 
left between the high piles of bales, and 
leading directly to the river. Evasion 
by either side was impossible, as no one 
could scale the smooth sides of the bales, 
the only course therefore was to run on 
straight ahead. It was but a short dis- 


tance to the river and I found that | 
had come upon one of the woodeg 
jetties whence the barges are loaded § 
projecting about thirty yards into the 
river. So far as I could see in my mad 
rush there were no barges moored to it 
and no men about, so I quickly appre. 
ciated the force of my Mexican friend's 
remark that “they had got me at last” 
Nevertheless I sped along the jetty. It 
is strange how quickly one takes in the 
details of a scene, even when in dire 
peril, and I noticed that the river was 
very low and was running as fast as 
the tail race of a mill wheel. Like many 
other seafaring men, I regret to say that 
I had never learnt to swim, but even if 
I had, it would have been madness to 
trust oneself to such a current, without 
taking into consideration the danger of 
being seized by the alligators which fre- 
quent the Mississippi, ever on the out- 
look for prey. As I rushed along the 
jetty I was suddenly tripped up by my 
foot catching in the bight of a rope. A 
ray of hope flashed through my mind, 
I thought at once it must be the painter 
of a boat moored to the pier. Without 
a moment’s hesitation I lowered myself 
down the rope, hand over hand, sailor 
fashion. Imagine my dismay when ! 
found that instead of dropping into a 
boat I found myself dangling at the 
loose end of the rope about fifteen 
feet below the edge of the wharf. Some- 
how as I swung about as a pendulum 
I found myself right underneath the 
jetty. I was then as agile as a monkey, 
and with a sudden spring I managed, 
as only a sailor could, to lay hold ofa 
transverse beam, along which I could lie 
and be quite invisible, I believed. — It 
was not a moment too soon, for just 
then I heard the heavy footsteps of my 
pursuers thundering along the pier. My 
disappearance seemed to utterly con- * 
found them. Luckily they did not 
stumble on the rope which might have 
given them a clue, and I could hear them 
expressing their rage and amazement m 
language which was quite unfit for 
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translation. Ultimately they concluded 
[ must have jumped into the river and 
been swept away, though they expressed 
their intention not to leave the yard 
until they had searched every corner. 

You may imagine that I lay as stiil 
as a mouse for a long time, fearful that 
any sound would direct them to my 
hiding place. I believe that I must have 
fallen asleep at last, in spite of my 
precarious position, which is not sur- 
prising in view of the exhaustion follow- 
ing my excitement and efforts ; but what 
is surprising is that I did not roll off 
the beam and fall into the water below 
—but then a sailor clings to his position 
and balances himself by instinct. 

It took some time after I came to 
my senses to realise where I was. Morn- 
ing had not yet broken, sunrise comes 
late in December, and I found myself 
inutter darkness, the only sound audible 
being the lap of the water below. Sud- 
denly all the events came back into my 
mind and I began to look for a means 
to escape from my awkward position. 
A few minutes’ examination of my sur- 
roundings served to fill me with terrible 
alarm. I was stretched, as I have said, 
aiong a transverse beam forming a tie 
between the front and back row of piles 
of the pier. I noticed that the whole 
front of the pier was boarded, with in- 
tervals of only about an inch between 
the planks; this I quickly understood 
was to prevent the cotton bales swing- 
ing inward as they were slid down to 
the barges, such was the primitive load- 
ing system then in use on the Missis- 
sippi. I marvelled much, however, how I 
had managed to get below the pier, 
when by the glimmering morning light 
I saw a few feet away an opening in 
the boarding through which I had 
swung. The pier was evidently under- 
going repair, probably after some smash 
from a loaded barge, and the rope I 
had swung down by had evidently been 
left by the carpenters. I was looking 
for the opening thinking that the best 
way to get out would be by the way 


I had come in, when to my horror | 
noticed that the river must have risen 
greatly during the night, as the top of 
the opening was now only about six 
inches above the surface of the water. 

The Mississippi, as I well knew, is 
subject to great and sudden floods, 
especially in winter time, when it may 
rise as much as fourteen or sixteen feet 
in a single night. One of those seemed 
now to set in. But a short period of 
observation confirmed this idea, for soon 
the top of the opening was only an 
inch or two above the water. The 
proper thing for me to have done at 
this time would probably have been to 
have dived at once and got out through 
the opening. But, as I have said, I could 
not swim, and naturally shrank from the 
risk. I was not up to bold tactics after 
such a night, besides what chance would 
T have had in such a current with my 
clothes on, loaded with money and not 
a soul within hearing. A few more 
minutes clinging shiveringly to my beam 
took away the little chance there had 
been for me to get out by that way, 
since the water had then risen above 
the top of the opening, and I could only 
estimate its position from the bearings 
I had taken, it being invisible through 
the muddy flood. 

I gathered myself up and stood on 
the beam embracing one of the piles, 
and I believe I must have stood for 
hours, at least, so it seemed to me, in 
a state of abject terror, watching the 
water as it steadily rose until it was 
within a few inches below the beam. 
The light, I could see through the inter- 
stices of the planks, was now gradually 
becoming stronger, and I suddenly re- 
membered that I had a box of matches 
in my pocket. I struck one and saw by 
my watch that it was close upon eight 
o'clock. Surely, thought I, the men will 
be down to start loading soon, and then 
perhaps I shall be able to make myself 
heard, and they will get me out some- 
how. But just at that moment I heard 
a distant chime of church bells, and it 
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flashed through my mind that it was 
Christmas Day, and that there would be 
no work done at the loading wharves 
that day. Then my fate seemed in- 
evitable, the lap! lap! of the water 
against the lower edge of the beam told 
that the surface had risen to there. 
Never shall I forget my agony as I 
watched it steadily rising, rising, rising, 
until it nearly came up to the soles of 
my feet. The top of the beam was 
just about eight feet below the lower 
surface of the planks covering the pier. 
It was no great task for me—a sailor- 
man—to “shin up” the pile and get my 
fingers between two of the planks, they 
being laid about an inch apart. I had 
now made up my mind that my fate 
was sealed, but I could not bring myself 
to the idea that I should perish like a 
rat in a trap without anyone being able 
to hear of what had become of me, I 
therefore took from my pockets some 
loose papers and began to write with 
a pencil an account of my adventure. 
I put this with as many notes as I could 
cram in, into an old envelope which [ 
found in my breast pocket, and ad- 
dressed it to the Captain of the “ Cres- 
cent City” asking him to send word 
home to my friends. My idea was that 
I would be able to push the packet 
up between two of the planks, and that 
someone would find it and send it to its 
destination. 

I was just about to make the attempt 
when my attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by the sound of footsteps coming 
along the pier. You can imagine my 
excitement, that of reawakened hope! 
In a few seconds the sound was over- 
head, and peering between the planks I 
could see that it was an old negro, 
evidently the watchman. I at once sang 
out for help. For a moment the darkey 
stood perplexed, looking everywhere for 
the origin of the cry. Then suddenly 
locating it as coming from below the 
pier, his dark skin became of an ashy 
hue and he sped along the pier towards 
the yard shouting frantically “Golal- 
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mighty Massa! There’s a ghost in the 
wharf!” I uttered a despairing curse 
at his stupidity. In a minute or two] 
heard leisurely footsteps returning, more 
than one person this time, and to my 
relief I could see it was a white man, 
dressed in a flannel shirt and trousers, 
very likely the yard foreman, with the- 
nigger cautiously following still quite 
scared and ready to bolt at a moment's 
notice. Again I hailed. The foreman 
listened attentively. Nothing excites 
these languid Southerners, but at last he 
spat out his quid and drawled “ Wall 
who the devil are you? Where are ye 
anyhow ? and how did you get there?” 
“Don’t stop for my story,” I roared, 
“but get me out!” 

By this time the water was nearly 
up to my knees, and I had great difi- 
culty in keeping my footing. “ All right, 
boss!” he replied, and went off for a 
time that looked like an age to me, but 
it could not have really been long till 
he came back, he and the nigger, with 
a couple of big axes. Soon my heart 
was beating in response to the heavy 
blows as they fell on the planks. It 
was not long before they had cut a hole 
big enough for me to pass through, and 
then their strong arms quickly hauled 
me up, back to life and safety. 

A pull at the foreman’s rum bottle 
quickly restored my calmness, and I was 
able to give an account of my adventure 
“Wall, Stranger, you have hed a narrow 
squeak!” said the: foreman. “ Between 
the Devil and the deep sea! Mexican 
Jack and the Mississippi! Let’s wish 
you a merry Christmas after all!” 

I was glad to be able from my wit- 
nings to give my rescuers some more 
substantial reward than my _ thanks 
though these were heartfelt enough. 

They got me a coach which took me 
back to the “ Crescent City,” now at her 
berth, where my absence had caused 
much surprise. But I was not able to 
do justice to the plum-duff and_other 
good things that appeared at our Christ- 
mas dinner that day. 
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THE CANADIAN SENATOR’S DAUGHTER. 


A Story of Christmas Eve. 
By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS. 


HEN Hargrave proposed that 
W we should entertain Mrs. 
Macklin and her daughter at 


6 supper, on Christmas Eve, in our rooms, 


Twombley and I were struck staring 
dumb. The thing was absurd. We were 
keeping “Bachelor Hall” on the top 
floor of an old red-brick house where 
we cooked our own meals, washed our 
own dishes, and did everything else for 
ourselves except our laundry work. The 
suite had been advertised as a “ studio 
flat” because there was a large, cold 
skylight in every room of it. It was as 
bare as the loft of a farmer’s barn; 


“and it was certainly no place in which 


to receive the wives and daughters of 
senators. 

And yet Hargrave proposed this 
madness in the most calm and casual 
We were at the breakfast 
table. (It was two days before Christ- 
mas, six years ago.) Iwombley and I 
were eating porridge and reading the 
morning papers. Hargrave looked up 
from his mail. “There’s a Miss 
Macklin,” he said, “daughter of the 
Hon. Donald Macklin, Canadian Sena- 
tor. She’ll be stranded in town, with her 
mothér for Christmas Eve. I used to 
know them at home and I’d like to enter- 
tain them here, that night, if I could.” 

We said nothing, but our faces as we 
looked over our newspapers, must have 
been sufficiently expressive. 

+ “We can’t do it in swell style, of 
course,” Hargrave hastened to concede. 
“But then they'll expect to find us 
living in a sort of Bohemian way—the 
Bohemia of fiction—and I thought if we 
acted up to that—that fiction—we could 
give them a jolly evening.” 

_ We knew Bohemianism as a nauseat- 
ing pose. 

“They're the simple sort of Cana- 
dian aristocracy, you know,” he said. 


Twombley shook his head dubiously. 

“Well,” Hargrave confessed, redden- 
ing, “ I’ve a particular reason for asking 
it. You see, when I left home, I was— 
well, Miss Macklin and I Fs 

We guessed the rest from his con- 
fusion, but we did not see how this 
would help zs in the affair. 

“Unfortunately,” he continued, “her 
father’s worth about a million—and I’m 
not eligible. He’s not a very reasonable 
sort of old nabob. And anything there 
is between Mary and me is strictly un- 
known to the family.” 

Twombley said: “ But can’t we get 
up any other r 

Hargrave looked uncomfortable. “ My 
idea ” He hesitated. “ No,” he said, 
“T—TI really can’t tell you what I want 
to do, without spoiling the affair. Only, 
I thought, if we all, instead of being 
conventional and stiff and carrying com- 
pany manners, just behaved as we would 
if we were at a men’s dinner here with 
any of the gang. Don’t you think?... 
I’m going to ask Thibideau and Wilkes.” 

Now that, as I said before, was two 
days before Christmas six years ago, 
and it was, therefore, two days before 
anybody, except perhaps the publisher, 
knew that Hargrave had written anony- 
mously “ The Hope of Glory,” the first 
of his novels, which was then selling at 
a rate to shame the output of the bar- 
gain counters. He had a Scotch-Cana- 
dian secretiveness. We knew him as an 
untalkative, ambitious writer of news- 
paper “specials” (on “ The Pets of the 
Poor,” “How the City Gets Lunch,” 
“Christmas Greens” and such topics), 
and he was of a modesty so determined 
that one could not but accept him at 
his own low estimate of himself. We 
did not, for an instant, suspect his secret, 
any more than we suspected what would 
develop from his Christmas Eve supper. 
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And, indeed, if we could have foreseen 
anything of the latter, Arthur Thurston 
Hargrave would have given his supper 
without ws. 

I noticed only, on the next day, that 
he had a new self-reliance and an ap- 
parently unlimited supply of money ; 
and these joined to overcome my first 
feeling that the supper would be a fiasco. 
I relied for some entertainment on our 
two friends, Thibideau (Dick Thibideau, 
the Canadian artist of animal life, a 
brawny bulk of man who had the laugh 
of a gallery claque and bayed like -a 
hound at the mere scent of a joke) and 
“Sir Henry” Wilkes (the Fulke Wilkis- 
son of to-day’s play bills, who was then 
something of a writer, less of a musician 
and nothing at all of an actor, though 
he had already chosen to make his living 
in the latter profession and he was “ stiil 
living,’ as he used to point out with 
pride to his friends). I hoped that with 
them and Twombley the evening would 
not be a flat failure; for although 
we had nicknamed Twombley “The 
Blessed Damozel” (because he was of 
that school of poetry), in prose conversa- 
tion he was a cynic and drawled sar- 
casms in the languid manner of a salon 
wit. 

Well, a difficulty which I had not 
reckoned with entered on the appointed 
evening in the person of Miss Macklin 
herself. She was as tall as Hargrave 
and almost as well built, with health 
in her full shoulders and a ripe-apple 
glow in her cheeks, but she had no 
sweep and no fire. When she shed her 
furs.we found her dressed in white satin 
and a pearl necklace, “ like a Christmas 
cake,” as the “ blessed” Twombley said 
sadly, “ with all the icing hard on her.” 

Her mother was a bewildered little 
lady—you could see in her the effect of 
a lifetime in the shadow of the Hon. 
Donald—and from her manner when 
she entered the barren “studio,” 


plastered with posters, we could guess 
the thoughts which Miss Macklin hid 
nolitely. 
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The daughter moved through the 
formality of the introductions and the 
first small talk with an unaffected grace 
and simplicity which was pretty but not 
promising. Then Twombley led our 
combined forces in an attempt to break 
the “icing” by entering solemnly from 
the kitchen in a blue-checked apron, 
with a soup ladle in his hand, and failed, 

“His Majesty the Cook,” Hargrave 
introduced him. 

“ The chef,” Twombley corrected him, 
in a pose of haughtiness. 

He was sufficiently ridiculous, with 
his red hair and his spectacles, in that 
costume, and Thibideau led for a laugh 
with his guffaw; but Miss Macklin, 
evidently afraid that we would hurt 
Twombley’s feelings, kept her eyes on 
the rug. 

“You must be careful at the table,” 
Hargrave said to her in a stage whisper. 
“He's more vain of his cooking than 
he is of his verse.” 

“He has cause to be,” Wilkes put 
in. 

Twombley retorted, and they sparred 
in a spirited interchange of foolery 
which would have been more diverting 
if it had not been so plainly an exhibi- 
tion bout. Miss Macklin smiled, but 
from the teeth only; and I saw her 
taking a sly glance at Twombley under 
the lid of her eye with an expression 
that was more curious than amused. She 
did not once look at Hargrave, and I 
wondered at that. 

He took the conversation in hand, 
but with no better success. We tried 
to enliven it with a description of our 
Bachelor Hall cookery. | Twombley 
made a joke of the tinned plum pudding 
which was on our bill of fare. ‘Wilkes 
told one of his best stories. But Miss 
Macklin failed to respond to our good 
spirits, and there was an awkward pause 
ahead of us when Hargrave stepped into 
the breach with a boldness which I had 
not suspected in him. “ You see, Miss 
Macklin,” he said, “ Twombley has re- 
fused to have any finger in the plum 
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pudding. Couldn’t you aid and direct 
us? The feminine instinct, you 
know,” he added at her expression. 

She answered in a confusion of 
blushes: “I’m afraid—I’m afraid I don’t 
know much about it.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” Hargrave 
laughed. “We won't see it. We're in 
total darkness.” He opened the door 
into the dining-room invitingly. 

She looked around at us. We all 
pretended that we expected it of her. 
“Well, really,” she said, “if you wish 
it.” She was probably glad to escape 
from our buffoonery. 

I sighed with relief when I saw her 
go; but I noticed that Hargrave smiled 
as he led the way into the kitchen and 
1 held Mrs. Macklin in her chair with a 
polite “ The Senator’s not in town, Mrs. 
Macklin?” 

No, he was in Washington. He had 
been called back there from New York 
to consult with certain timber interests 
about a tariff on logs which he was 


advocating in Canada to protect the 
lumber industry, she believed. He would 


return to town about midnight. They 
were to start for home on the morrow. 
We drew Thibideau into the conver- 
sation when we mentioned forests, and 
he guided us through the James Bay 
district, as far north as Fort Churchill, 
chasing “wapiti” with a lead pencil. 
Wilkes—who had once stayed over 
Sunday in Winnipeg with a road com- 
pany—gave us his opinion of 30 below 
zero in Manitoba, with an air of having 
ranched there. Mrs. Macklin listened 
with a polite affectation of interest 
until we were interrupted by a feminine 
laugh from the kitchen—a laugh which 
began in a low tinkle, ran up the scale 
to a high contralto and was smothered 
there in a handkerchief. ‘Wilkes and 
Thibideau were moved by it to investi- 
gate. They did not come back to report 
to us, and I was left alone to make 
myself agreeable to Mrs. Macklin. She 
listened to me with a divided attention 
She showed no interest in Canadian 


politics, and it was not until I touched 
on the troubles of housekeeping that ] 
enlisted her sympathy. I described our 
experiences in Bachelor Hall, which was 
a manner of life new to her. She spoke 
eloquently of the worries of six servants 
and an Irish gardener who drank. (He 
was a Fenian, and they were afraid to 
discharge him lest he should burn down 
the house.) I surmised from her talk 
that the Hon. Donald was not an angel 
in the home. 

It seemed to me, from the noise in 
the kitchen, that the Bohemians out 
there were having the best of the 
evening, 


II. 


It was a hilarious supper—which made 
up in laughter what it lacked in wit— 
and by the time the cigars were reached, 
we were all tired of our boisterousness. 
We settled back in our chairs to smoke 
over the debris of the feast in a mood 
for reminiscences; and these were of 
the days when the privations of Bachelor 
Hall were more real than romantic. Miss 
Macklin listened with a light of longing 
in her eyes—the eyes, it seemed to me, 
of a caged bird looking at liberty. 

“We did what we liked,” Hargrave 
summed it up, “and we wrote what we 
liked. And if there’s any. happier way - 
of living, J don’t know it.” We agreed 
with him. “I'll be sorry to leave it,” he 
added. 

“Thinking of committing suicide?’ 
Twombley asked. 

“Well, not exactly,” he said with a 
smile. “I was thinking of getting 
married.” 

I could not keep my eyes off Miss 
Macklin. She looked up at him, plainly 
puzzled. 

The others laughed. 

“ Oh, I’m in dead earnest,” he assured 
us with sincerity. “You see—I havent 
told you—but I’ve been writing a novel. 

“ A novel!” we shrieked. 

“Yes; published last September.’ 
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“Who were the giddy idiots who 
printed it?” Twombley asked. 

He laughed at that, drew from his 
pocket a letter from the publishing 
house that has issued all his work, and 
passed it to Twombley. 

Miss Macklin asked: “ What was the 
name of it?” 

“*The Hope of Glory!’” Twombley 
cried, before Hargrave could answer her. 

If Arthur had announced that he had 
written all Shakespeare’s plays, we could 
not have heard him with a more in- 
credulous astonishment. If he had given 
us certain proofs of it, we could not 
have examined his documents with more 
suspicion and bewilderment. Twombley 
was the first to recover himself. “Gee 
whiz, old man,” he said, “ Congratula- 
tions!” 

We all—at the word—leaped on him 
with as many hands as a scramble, in a 
chorus of compliment, congratulation, 
and—I must confess .it—envy. ‘We 
would not sit down until he had told 
us all about it and then we went back 
to our chairs to relight our cigars and 
digest our information. 

“What royalties do you get?” 

“Ten per cent.” 

“Well, if the sales continue,” Twom- 
bley said, “ you'll be rich before long.” 

Hargrave put aside the talk of money. 
“Tt’s the chance to work that I’m look- 
ing at,” he said. “I’ve more orders now 
than I can fill.” He laughed brokenly. 
“And I’ve thought of “more novels, 
since, than Dickens himself could turn 
off in a century.” 

“You keep it mighty quiet.” I com- 
plained. 

“TI wanted to be sure first that it was 
a success,” he apologised. 

Mrs. Macklin broke the envious 
silence with a sweet “ And now you're 
going to get married?” 

“Yes,” Hargrave smiled, “I’m going 
to marry the girl I’ve been in love with 
for at least five years—that is if I can 
persuade her to leave her home and 
start out in Bohemia with me.” 


“Well,” Mrs. Macklin said, with a 
flush of pleasure, “ if it’s always as jolly 
in Bohemia as it was here to-night, I 
envy her.” 

Hargrave sobered. “It isn’t her 
alone,” he explained. “It’s her father 
and her mother. I think they’d about 
as soon marry her to a tin pedlar as a 
writer. They're wealthy and they'd 
think I was after her money—for one 
thing. For another, there’s the social 
question. She’s up in life, and they 
naturally want her husband to start her 
where ¢hey would leave her.” 

“Then they're very foolish,” Mrs. 
Macklin said with conviction. “ When 
Donald and I married, he had nothing 

and we were happier //en than 
we've ever been since.” 

Hargrave shook his head. “ Unfor- 
tunately, they can’t see it that way. 
; No, the only one door open to 
cenviction is the daughter. If I could 
make her see how happy we would be 
together, with our work and our friends 
—-with gatherings like this—and no 
worries of household and servants and 
all that—able to travel about irre- 
sponsibly, and have no end of a jolly 
time of it if 

Mrs. Macklin nodded with a face of 
sad reflection. “ Well,” she brightened, 
“TI wish you good luck. I hope she'll 
see where her happiness lies.” 

“Thank you,” Hargrave laughed. “I 
wish her parents had your point of view. 
I suppose her mother would too, if it 
concerned any other girl. One can be 
just, very easily, when there’s no selfish 
interest to warp judgment.” 

It had seemed to me that Hargrave 
was skating on such very thin ice—and 
I had such a poor opinion of his in- 
experience in such performances—that I 
had been sitting there with my breath 
held on my cigar, ready to plunge in to 
his rescue at any moment. Twombley 
had looked up once, quickly, at Miss 
Macklin and then down at his coffee 
cup. She was sitting very stiff and pale 
—except for a spot of colour in each 
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cheek—with her nostrils working like a 
blue-ribbon colt’s. There was spirit in 
that nose. 

Vilkes relieved us by wishing Har- 
grave as much luck with his wooing as 
he had with his writing. We followed 
suit and Hargrave thanked us with a 
mock humility. 

When he gave the signal for us to 
adjourn to the “studio,” he held me 
behind the others with a look. “ Billy,” 
he said nervously, “ how am I to get a 
word with her alone?” 

It was sufficiently plain to me that 
he would find no cpportunity.for a 
téte-a-téte while her mother and the rest 
of us were there. I said so. 

He took two turns up and down the 
room. “We'll have to get out then,” 
he decided. “ The theatre won't do,” he 
reflected on his watch. “Too late for 
that. We could go driving somewhere 
—but there’d be no chance of getting 
her in a hansom by myself.” He looked 
up at me with an idea. “Suppose we 
go slumming? To see how the Italians 
below the Square celebrate Christmas 
Ive. How would that do?” 

I was afraid that it would not be very 
exciting. 

“Well, it’s all I can think of,” he said 
desperately. “It'll be new to ¢hemz.” 


ITT. 


It might have been difficult to get 
Mrs. Macklin out on such an expedition 
on such a night. in any other circum- 
stances; but she had a fine sense of a 
guest’s duties toward a host, and she 
would not spoil any of our plans for the 
evening by refusing to join in them. We 
sent her ahead down the creaking stairs, 
with Wilkes and Thibideau. Hargrave 
and Miss Macklin were to come behind 
us, but we were kept waiting so long 
for them on the street that I had to go 
back into the hall to hurry them. I was 
standing on the first step of the stairs, 
taking breath for a halloo that would 
reach the top floor, when I heard from 


the landing above me, a whispering, a 
choked laughter, and then what was un- 
mistakably—a kiss. 

I returned to the street and said 
simply, “ They’re coming.” 

Miss Macklin came smiling, but as 
innocently self-possessed as ever. “JT 
couldn't find my muff,” she explained. 

I was ready then for almost any de- 
velopment. I was not ready, even so, 
for what occurred. 

We proceeded in a slow procession 
towards the Square. Mrs. Macklin 
leading the way between Thibideau’s 
breadth of shoulder and Wilkes’s his- 
trionic height, Twombley and I in the 
middle, Hargrave and Miss Macklin 
bringing up the rear. The night was 
still and cold. There was no snow. The 
winds, that had swept the city all day, 
seemed to have scoured the streets with 
a sand-blast and the pavements and the 
cobblestones shone like clean steel. 

Thibideau dropped back to ask us 
where we were going. The blessed 
Twombley stamped his cold feet and 
muttered unintelligible discontent at 
him. I referred him along the line to 
Hargrave. 

And that precipitated the catastrophe. 

Thibideau had no sooner returned to 
his place in the van than Hargrave 
closed up on us—with Miss Macklin on 
his arm—-and despite her feeble protests, 
directed Twombley to find two hansoms 
somewhere—anywhere. Then he turned 
us into a side street and told Twombley 
to run for it. 

Twombley asked no questions, but 
took the opportunity to get warmed. 
The three of us followed him at as fast 
a walk as Miss Macklin could make of 
it, and doubled back on a dark street 
towards the Square. She was walking 
between Hargrave and me. “ Arthur,” 
she panted, “ it’s an awful thing to do.” 

“T know,” he said, “ but it’s our only 
way. We'd have to come to it in the . 
end. Suppose you went back home now 
and let me ask your father. You mow 
he’d refuse.” 
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“Well, he’s just driven me to it,” she 
said in desperation. 

“Of course he has,” he agreed with 
her. “And he’d make your life se 
blessed miserable.” 

“Oh, I can’t go back to it,” 
choked. “I can’t! I just haze it!” 

“Well there, dear,” he consoled her, 
with an arm about her 
to hasten her along, “ you 
don’t have to.” 

“But mother?” 
asked weakly. 

“You leave 
mother to me.” 

So it was an elopement. 
I dropped behind them 
out of hearing, and con- 
sidered the part which I 
would be called. on to 
take in it. It seemed to 
me that we were playing 
a low game on Mrs. 
Macklin—but then I had 
no “selfish” prospect of 
marriage with Mary 
Macklin “to warp judg- 
ment.” 

When we got to the 
Square they sat down on 
a bench in the shadow of 
the trunk of an elm, and 
I exposed myself in the 
electric light on the out- 
look for Twombley. It 
struck me that Hargrave 
had no marriage license. 
I went back to find them 
sitting bolt upright, of 
course. 

“Marriage license!” he laughed 
“Read ‘The Hope of Glory!’ You 
don’t need a marriage license. You just 
fill out a paper for the bureau of some- 
thing or other, with the bride’s age and 
colour and the number of times she’s 
been married before, and the groom’s. 
And the two witnesses guarantee the 
accuracy of your information. That’s 
where Twombley and you come in. I 
had to find it all out when I was writing 


she 


she 


your 
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“* He’s just driven me to it.” 


the last chapter. You remember Berke- 
ley, the curate of the little church around 
the corner from us? I went to him.” Hi 
laughed excitedly. “He'll think I was 
planning this thing a long way ahead 
when he sees us to night.” 
[ asked him whether he had bought 
a marriage ring too, when he was writ- 
ing “The Hope of Glory.” 
“No,” he said, “we'll 
have to get a ring on our 
way to the parsonage.” 
“Oh, Arthur,” she 
pleaded, “ I can’t! Please / 
[ don’t know the—the 
service—the words.” 
“You don’t have to,” 
he reassured her. “ You 
just repeat the words 
after Berkeley when he 
tells you to. You can’t 
make any mistake.” His 
confidence certainly was 
irresistible. “You'll be 
surprised,” he said, “to 
find how soon it’s over 
and how little it hurts.” 
(I found that remark, 
too, in “The Hope of 
Glory” when I read it. 
These are the advantages 
of a literary training.) 
We heard the thud of 
horses’ hoofs coming 
down Fifth Avenue at a 
hard gallop, and in a 
moment our two hansoms 
swung around the corner. 
The rest of the affair 
moved on wheels. We 
found the jewellery stores in Union 
Square all open for the late Christmas 
buyers and Hargrave got his ring him- 
self. We drove back to Berkeley’s par- 
sonage and found him there preparing 
for a midnight service. The marriage 
ceremony did not last more than about 
five minutes. Miss Macklin was as pale 
as her satin dress, but she spoke her “I, 
Mary, take thee, Arthur, to be my 
wedded husband,” in a voice that was 
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steadier than Hargrave’s. When he said 
“ With this ring I thee wed, and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow,” the 
blessed Twombley whispered to me, 
“ There goes half of his third interest in 
our dining-room table,” We were still 
laughing when they turned to us, and 
she smiled at us through her tears when 
Hargrave kissed her boldly. 

“It’s all over,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered between laugh- 
ing and weeping, “and I’ve missed the 
one ambition of a girl’s life—to have a 
society wedding.” 

“Never mind,” he 


consoled _ her, 


“you'd have missed the excitement 
that’s coming.” 
It came. 
IV. 


I had supposed that Hargrave would 
wish the marriage kept a secret, and | 
thought of various explanations of our 
absence as I drove back to Bachelor 
Hall in the hansom with Twombley. 
The only expression of opinion I could 
get from him was that the whole busi- 
ness was a “rummy go.” I gathered 
from his expression of face that he con- 
sidered it still more “rummy” when he 
was sent off in a hansom alone, with a 
note to Miss Macklin’s maid, to get her 
portmanteaux from the hotel. 

I followed the bride and groom up- 
stairs and entered the “studio” behind 
them. Mrs. Macklin and her escort had 
returned. 

“ Ah, here they are!” Wilkes said. 

“Why, children!” she greeted us. 
“What happened to you?” 

The “children” smote me with re- 
morse. I separated myself from the 
guilty parties and joined Thibideau by 
the dining-room door. I was prepared 
to see Hargrave’s new assurance desert 
him. 

His wife was blushing on his arm. 
He said gaily: “ We've been acting on 
your advice. We've decided to start 


out in Bohemia together.” 


a 


3 





Mrs. Macklin looked from one to the 
other. “I don’t understand,” she said 
faintly. 

He patted his wife’s hand where it 
lay on his sleeve. “ We've been getting 
married.” 

If you will consider that Mrs. Macklin 
had not the slightest suspicion that her 
daughter had had more than an old 
acquaintanceship with Hargrave you 
will understand how this announcement 
came to her. “ Married!” she cried. 
“ Mary?” 

“Yes, mother?” Mary said dutifully, 
with her eyes on her feet. Her voice 
was innocent, but her manner was a 
full confession. 

“Wh-wh-why!” Mrs. Macklin stam- 
mered, “ Nonsense!” 

(“Angels and ministers of grace,” 
Wilkes whispered to me, “is it a joke?” 
I shook my head.) 

“Tt’s true,” Hargrave said grimly. 
“We're married.” 

Poor little Mrs. Macklin looked about 
her in bewilderment. I bowed my con- 
firmation of the awful fact. “ But she 
doesn’t—,” she said to me. “ You can’t” 
~-She turned to her,—“ You don’t even 
know him!” 

Mary did not lift her head. “I was 
practically engaged to him,” she said, 
“when he left home three years ago.” 
Her voice rang hard. 

“O-oh!” Mrs. Macklin groaned as 
the truth stood bold before her. 
“O-oh!”—in a shuddering voice of 
horror—“ what w2// your father say?” 

The bride looked up suddenly at her. 

“T don’t care what he says,” she cried 
“He has driven me to it. ‘What happi- 
ness was there for me—or for you either 
—with him? He’s just a bad-tempered 
old——” 

“Mary!” her mother stopped her in 
a shriek. 

I opened the dining-room door and 
made a hasty exit with Wilkes and 
Thibideau at. my heels, but unfortun- 
ately I left their overcoats in the studio. 
Wilkes threw himself down in a chair 
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and slapped his thigh, chuckling. 

We could hear Mary’s high voice: 
“Why didn’t he leave me alcne, then? 
Why did he try to force me to marry 
that old railway contractor’s son? And 
why wouldn't he let me go out—or en- 
tertain people for myself—or have any 
pleasure—any way? He just made life 
miserable for us both all the time, 
quarrelling about the 
meals and discharging 
the servants.” 


“Mary, Mary,” her 
mother wept, “God for- 
give you.” — 

“And I’m _ married 


now,” Mary ended, “and 
he can say what he 
likes.” 

We heard Hargrave, in 
smothered tones through 
the door: “I’m really 
sorry, Mrs. Macklin, for 
your sake. Really I am. 
But I couldn’t see any 
other way. We had to 
consider our own happi- 
ness. Mr. Macklin’s not 
a reasonable man.” 

“Reasonable!” Mary 
cried. 

“You needn’t worry 
about Mary’s happiness,” 
Hargrave went on. “ I’ve 
waited all this time until 
I could be sure of giving 
her a comfortable home. 
And we're — we're very 
fond of each other, you know. I think 
it's much better for her sake that she 
should be—away from her father.” 

“What a scandal! Wdat a scandal!” 
Mrs. Macklin wailed. “Where are you 
going to live? You can’t bring her to 
this attic.” 

“We're going to a hotel for a time. 
And we'll move from there into apart- 
ments as soon as we can.” 

_ There was a murmur of low voices 
inside, and finally a silence. I took 
advantage of it to tap on the door. Be- 
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fore Hargrave could answer me, there 
came a ring on the electric bell which 
connected the “studio” with the front 
door—three short rings and one despair- 
ing long one—which was the signal we 
used whenever any of us was compelled 
to admit an unwelcome visitor. It must 
be Twombley and—and her father! 

“For Heaven’s sake, get my things,” 





‘© Jt’s her father!” 


Thibideau pleaded. 

I opened the door into the “ studio.” 
“It’s her father,” I warned Hargrave, 
and began to gather up the hats and 
coats in such haste that I dropped them 
as fast as I picked them up. Mrs. Mack- 
lin had been wiping her eyes discon- 
solately. She sprang to her feet. “ Don’t 
tell him,” she cried in terror. “Don't 
tell him, Mary.” 

Hargrave threw open the “ studio’ 
door. “I'll tell him,” he said. 

Mrs. Macklin sank back with a groan 
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of helplessness. “ Mother,” I heard Mary 
say as I bolted out to the dining-room, 
“don’t be such a coward.” 

I bundled Wilkes and Thibideau into 
their coats as the heavy footsteps 
creaked up the stairs. “It’s—it is!” 
Mrs. Macklin said in the ghost of a 
voice. (I turned to see that I had 
neglected to shut the “studio” door 
behind me.) 

“Senator Macklin?” I 
grave ask boldly. 

He got no answer. Macklin rust have 
brushed past him into the “studio.” (I 
shoved the reluctant Wilkes into the hall 
after Thibideau and tried to close the 
door on Twombley who forced his way 
in with a valise in his hand, his eyes wild 
with excitement behind his spectacles.) 

“What's this I hear?” the Senator 
thundered. “ What’s this I hear? 
Mary?” 

(“I had to tell him,” Twombley 
whispered. “He caught me going off 
with her valise. I thought he’d have a 
stroke in the hansom. He kept snort- 
ing in his nose like a man in a fit.”) 

There was no reply from Mary. Har- 
grave asked: “ Well, sir, what have you 
heard?” 

Macklin wheeled on him. “Sir?” he 
cried, “Sir? Who are you, sir?” 

(I could see the back of a tall man— 
im an ulster and a Canadian fur collar— 
his hat on. Hargrave was facing him 
with his hands in his coat pockets.) 

“ My name’s Hargrave,” he answered. 
He put a hand out to Mary. “ This is 
my wife,” he introduced her. 

The old man shook a_ quivering 
clenched fist at him. “You thief!” he 
roared. “For two pins I’'d——” He 
choked with his anger. “If there's 
any law in this confounded country 
you'll learn what it is to steal a man’s 
daughter.” 

“TI did 


heard Har- 


not steal your daughter,” 
Hargrave said coolly. 


the old man thundered. 


‘” 


“You lie!” 
“You hound, you 
Hargrave scemingly lost his temper 


in a flash. “You bellow like a bull,” 
he shouted. “Do you think I can’t hear 
you?” 

(I knew Hargrave’s anger too well to 
mistake that for anything but a pre- 
tence. I saw that he was red in the 
face; I knew that when he was really 
roused, he went white.) 

“You’ve made your own home a 
Purgatory to your own family,” he went 
on in the same voice to the astounded 
senator. “Do you think you can do it 
here too?” 

Macklin turned instinctively to his 
wife. “Do you hear that?” he accused 
her. “Do you hear that?” (I could 
see his turbulent red side-whisker and 
his sharp Scotch nose. His eyes were 
hidden under his eyebrows.) 

“Mrs. Macklin had nothing whatever 
to do with it,” Hargrave came between 
them. “ Mary and I got married without 
her knowledge.” 

The senator stepped up to him, a 
hand clenched on his walking-stick, his 
chin thrust forward—as if he were going 
to leap on him. (I stood in the doorway, 
ready to rush between them :f they 
fought.) Hargrave stiffened his neck 
and chest with a long breath and 
watched him, with an eye on the cleft 
chin between the sandy whiskers. 

“You coward!” he said huskily, “to 
bully two women the way you've done. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
You ought to be ashamed! What sort 
of man are you?—to force a girl into 
a marriage in the dark like this ”—Mary 
began to weep hysterically. 

(“ Well, gee whiz!” Twombley 
gasped behind me. “He's blaming it 
on the old man.”) 

—“ To hound and persecute her until 
she has to run away from you with a 
man she hardly knows. To terrorise 
your wife until she trembles at the 
sound of your footstep ”—Mrs. Macklin 
broke into sobs,—“If there were any 
law to punish a man for making his 
home a torture to his family—you'd be 
in jail—in the lunatic asylum.” 
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Macklin glared around him, red with 
whatever emotion it was that flushed 
his old face. “Put on your things,” he 
said roughly to his wife. “This man’s 
crazy,” he snarled at Hargrave. 

“Crazy! Is he?” Mary broke out. 
“JT just wish mother could run away 
and get married—or something. You're 
not fit for any woman to live with.” 

The old man stood a moment, blink- 
ing at her. “All right, my girl,” he 
said hoarsely, “ you'll starve in the street 
before you get a penny from me.” 

Hargrave was helping Mrs. Macklin 
into her jacket. “Save your money,” he 
said over his shoulder, “to carve lies on 
your tombstone ; Mary won't need it.” 

Senator Macklin stood at bay, his 
lips trembling. For a moment there was 
no sound but of a stealthy catching of 
breath. Then he strode from the room 
without a word. 





I shut the dining-room door as Mary 
Macklin threw her arms around her 
mother and covered poor little Mrs. 
Mackiin's blubbered face with farewell 
kisses. 

(“ Well, if that doesn’t do him good,” 
Twombley snickered, “ let him die in his 
sins.”) 

After we had said good-bye to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hargrave, Twombley and I 
sat up talking of the affair far into 
the night. “Well,” I concluded, | 
certainly didn’t think Hargrave had it 
in him.” ' 

“No,” Twombley said _ oracularly, 
“but that was the power of ‘ The Hope 
of Glory’” He stretched and yawned. 
“It was low of Hargrave,” he com- 
plained, “to get married and leave us 
all these dishes to wash. Well, let’s 
get to bed. We can do them in the 
morning.” 





We talked over the affair far into the night. 
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By ROBERT BARR AND MARTIN DOOLEY. 


The return of the 

“Christmas Christmas season and 
Comes—” the recent libel suit 
against the Wadltham- 

stow Reporter, remind one of the fact 
that London possesses, so far as I am 
aware, no statue of Charles Dickens. Of 
course, Christmas existed for more than 
a thousand years before Dickens was 
born, yet nevertheless the great novelist 
was virtually the inventor of the English 
Christmas of to-day. London is dotted 
over with statues good and bad, to men 
good and bad, and we even exported 
a statue of Gordon to far off Khartum, 
yet I believe that this wealthy metro- 
polis has never erected a statue to 
Charles Dickens, the only man who 
wrote adequately about its highways 
and bye-ways, and its queer people. 
The bronze casting of Gordon on his 


camel materialised because of a public 
subscription carried through by the 


Morning Post. Another daily news- 
paper might do worse than present 
London with a statue of Dickens. The 
great novelist was the founder of the 
Daily News, and wrote its prospectus 
with his own hand, so I have much 
pleasure in making the Daily News 
a present of the suggestion that it open 
a subscription list and set up a statue 
of Charles Dickens, done by the best 
available sculptor, before next Christ- 
mas comes round. 

I was walking through 

Dickens. the Metropolis one evening 

with the greatest of living 
authors, when he said: 

“No writer has touched London since 
Charles Dickens died.” 

What a chance the largest city in 
the world offers to a man of genius if 
he should happen along. London has 
been transformed since the day of 


Dickens, and there is hardly a spot left 
which can be definitely pointed out as 
a Dickens locality. The odd characters 
who walked about the streets, unconsci- 
ous models for this man of supreme 
talent, have doubtless in the course of 
nature followed their delineator. But 
his sketches of them are as much alive 
to-day as ever they were, and other 
models have taken the place of the 
originals, equally strange and equally 
striking, if the eye were but here to see 
them. Dickens was at once the most 
easily imitated of writers and yet the 
most difficult, because of all the scores 
of Dickens copyists from his day to ours, 
not one of them has been worth the 
salt in his porridge. It should make the 
modern literary man modest to know 
that the works of Charles Dickens at 
the present moment, out-sell the vaunted 
productions of our own_ hundredth 
edition people. The man who will take 
the place that Dickens so long held in 
the affections of the English-speaking 
public, will not be an imitator of him, 
but will be as original as the author of 
Pickwick was, and here lies London 
ready to his hand. 
There was a touch of 
Mr. Pott. the pathetic as well as of 
the humorous in the libel 
case I have cited, for Mr. H. F. Dickens, 
K.C., son of the novelist, was advocate 
for the plaintiff who complained of the 
verbal assaults of the Wadthamstow 
Reporter, and Dickens the younger 
quoted his father’s immortal reference 
to Mr. Pott of the Zatanswill Gazette. 
The name of the defendant, Mr. J. J. 
McSheedy has a distinctly Dickensy 
flavour, and the plaintiff was “A Mr. 
Wilkinson a solicitor,” as William 
Wordsworth might have phrased it 
According to the Reporter, Conserva- 
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tivism in Walthamstow seems to be in 
rather a bad way. Mr. McSheedy said: 

“Toryism in this town may well be 
described as a compound of dishonesty, 
mendacity, treachery, deceit, ignorance, 
snobbery, cowardice, and meanness.” 

So much for the party, and now for 
the individuals. Some of them it seems 
are : 

“___cheats, rogues, bankrupts, syco- 
phants, immoral scoundrels and assas- 
sins in thought, who would not hesitate 
to openly employ the practice of the 
bull and the bludgeon man, were it not 
that they lack the moral or physical 
courage to do so, or that they fear legal 
retribution.” 

Well might Mr. Dickens remark: 
“Could Mr. Pott have done better than 
that?” 

All this seems to bear out my con- 
tention that the characters are here, if 
there exists the man to depict them. 
Perhaps Mr. McSheedy himself is the 
coming writer, for Dickens began as a 
reporter, although not exactly as a 
Walthamstow Reporter. 

Glancing along the 
line of literary men, 
from the late Homer to 
the present George Ber- 
nard Shaw, I cannot find one of them 
who has ever celebrated the balmy mild- 
ness of an English November day, so, 
leaving to some one else the chance of 
being the ‘twentieth century Dickens, I 
hasten to fill the gap left by weather 
chroniclers and will give some account 
of the first Sunday in November of this 
year. When a man finds himself in 
London with a Sunday on his hands 
he has not much choice in the way of 
spending it. He may go to his club 
and read the reviews if he be so minded, 
or he can take the train to Hampton 
Court, which is about the only place in 
the environs of London open to the 
public on that day. The club did not 
attract me, because one may go there 
on a wet day when he cannot go any- 


Sweet 
November. 


where else, but on this delicious, sunny, 
mild and warm November morning, the 
country beckoned. I do not consider 
Hampton Court the country. It is 
merely the National Gallery and the 
Temple Gardens seven times removed, 
and aside from that I had in former 
days seen enough of Hampton Court. 
I resolved, therefore, to tramp in search 
of water mills. I used to think a wind- 
mill nearly as picturesque as a watermill, 
but recent political speeches have rather 
turned me against the windmill as a 
source of amusement. The late Grant 
Allen knew more about watermills than 
any man I ever met and no one could 
write more charmingly about them. I 
do not know whether his account of 
“Some Surrey Watermills” has ever 
been published in book form, but in any 
case it is to be found in the early pages 
of the “English Illustrated Magazine,” 
a periodical celebrated, while the Mac- 
millan’s had it, for delightful articles and 
charming pictures. I cannot emulate 
Mr. Grant Allen’s discourses, for one or 
two reasons. Indeed we may compro- 


mise the matter by saying that during 


the mill hunt of which I speak, I did 
not find any picturesque enough to merit 
description. 


The first diffi- 
culty which con- 
fronts the early 
bird in London is to find the worm. The 
man who is within half an hour of 
starvation at 7 o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing is beyond the reach of help before 
the first eating house opens. At 8 
o'clock I might have been seen prowling 
round the precincts of Waterloo Station. 
There were 

“ Restaurants, restaurants everywhere, 
But not a bite to eat.” 

They were all shuttered and barred. 
The Desert of Sahara is a more hospit- 
able place than London in the early 
morning, because, as the ancient joke 
has it, you can live on the sand which 
is there. But there are no sandwiches 


The Early Bird. 
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at that hour in London; at least, none 
available for the man in the street. 
Hope was kept alive by the confident 
statement of the railway porters that 
Mr. Spiers and Mr. Pond would open 
one of their justly celebrated restaurants 
at 8 o'clock, but such, alas, was not the 
case. My train was timed to leave at 
8.40 and I may quiet the apprehensions 
of my readers by stating at once that 
the main line eating shop did open some 
minutes before my train left. Like 
England, I was an advocate of the open 
door, and made a frantic break for it 
the moment the young man undid the 
bolts. But I was promptly stopped at 
the threshold by one of those charming 
regulations which we are apt to attri- 
bute more to the Continent than to 
England. 

“ Railway ticket, sir?” said the man. 

“T am going to Chertsey” I replied, 
wondering why he wanted a railway 
ticket, as he was not a uniformed official 
of the company. 

“Very good, sir,” he answered, “let 
me see your ticket.” 


So I had to search out a booking 
office and get my bit of pasteboard be- 
fore I was entitled tu eat anything. 


The air in the restau- 

Coffee for rant was incredibly foul, 
one. all on account of the stale 
tobacco smoke of the 

night before. When Artemus Ward 
lectured at the Egyptian Hall in Picca- 
dilly, he remarked that when the 
Egyptians built this hall they did not 
attend to the matter of ventilation. The 
same may be said of Spiers and Pond’s 
Restaurant on the Main Line platform. 
I asked for coffee and rolls and butter. 
The coffee was ready, at least Spiers 
and Pond called it coffee, but the rolls 
had not yet materialised, and I had to 
content myself with some sandwiches, 
dated the day before. My sole desire 
was to get out of this terrible atmos- 
phere, and with sandwiches in one hand 
and a cup of coffee in the other, I made 


for the door, and found a more insur- 
mountable difficulty in getting out than 
in coming in. 

“You cannot do that, sir,” said the 
door keeper in an indignant voice, as 
if he had caught me picking a pocket. 

“T just want to sit on the bench out- 
side in the comparative purity of a coal 
smoke atmosphere.” 

“Tt is not allowed, sir. Everything 
bought here must be consumed on the 
premises.” 

“T thought that applied only to in- 
toxicating liquors,” I protested. “ From 


the taste of this coffee it is neither ex- - 


hilarating nor intoxicating.” 

“Tt applies to everything, sir,” said 
the man severely. “There are tables 
and chairs; what more do you want?” 

“T do not want more,” I replied with 
asperity, “I want less. I want less re- 
striction and less regulating and a less 
stifling air to breathe. I am on my way 
to Runnymede, where my forefathers 
fought and bled and died and murdered 
King John so that they might drink 
their coffee where they jolly well 
pleased.” 

But the man was not up in history, 
and did not care what my ancestors had 
done. He would call a policeman if I 
did not quit obstructing the door way, 
and content myself with a marble table. 
So I contented myself and staved off 
starvation for the moment. 

I remember running 

Regulations. against this curious 

regulation, or rather 
against the reversal of it, once when 
landing in Liverpool. I got in late at 
night, and the people of the hotel which 
I honoured by my patronage, had mostly 
gone to bed. Everything eatable was 
locked up and everyone except the 
night porter had disappeared. Being 
exceedingly hungry I ranged the streets 
in search of another hotel which might 
happen to be more wide awake, but I 
failed to find it. However, one little 
shop was open, where they sold ginger 
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beer and cakes, of a sort. I possessed 
myself of a stone bottle of ginger beer 
and one or two cakes and was going 
to make a meal, when the sleepy pro- 
prietor informed me that he held a 
licence for articles to be consumed off 
the premises, so | had to stand out on 
the pavement and enjoy my midnight 
meal as well as | was able in the cir- 
cumstances. [| suppose there is some 
stodgy, solid, old-crusted wisdom behind 
these petty restrictions, but I was unable 
to recognise the same either late at 
night at Liverpool, or early in the morn- 
ing at Waterloo. I rather suspect that 
one reason Europe is liable to lag be- 
hind in the race of modern progress, is 
because there are so many unnecessary 
things a man is not allowed to do. 

I once travelled from 
New York to Albany on 
the Empire State Ex- 
press, a very noted train, 
which is named after a certain brand of 
cigarette, or perhaps it is the cigarettes 
that are named after the train. This 
express was like a travelling club. 
There was a typewriter girl aboard who 
would take down your letters in short- 
hand and tick them out on the machine 
while you waited. There were also 
little desks with an assortment of dainty 
writing paper and envelopes, embossed : 
“Empire State Express.” There were 
files of the leading illustrated and comic 
papers on a rack, and in the smoking- 
room there were large armchairs of cane, 
comfortably cushioned and these chairs 
had their backs against the great plate- 
glass windows that extended along each 
side of the car. The train ran along 
the margin of that magnificent river, the 
Hudson, and I wished the chairs had 
been turned the other way, so that [ 
might view the scenery through the 
crystal glass. But as I had come from 
a country where little can be done with- 
out permission, I hesitated to shift the 
chair on my own initiative, so I said to 
the porter when he came through :— 


The One 


Limitation. 


“Would I be allowed to turn one of 
these chairs toward the window so that 
1 could look out?” 

“ Why, boss,” said the nigger with a 
grin, “you can do anything you like 
with them chairs as long as you don’t 
take them away with you when you 
leave the car.” 

This answer has always stuck to my 
mind. The train, you see, was run for 
the convenience, comfort and pleasure 
of the passengers, and not entirely with 
a view of trapping you into a fine of 
40s. if you should do thus and so. If 
you did not steal the train, the New 
York Central Railway Company was 
willing to let you do pretty much what- 
ever else you pleased with it. 

However, let us get 

The Abbey on to Chertsey. Before 

Mill. reaching there we have 

to change at Weybridge. 

There was once a Chertsey Abbey, and 
the thrifty monks cut a trench through 
their estate that the water of the 
Thames might grind their corn. And 
this is the mill I have set out to describe 
for you. The people near the station, 
of whom I enquired, seemed to be a 
trifle vague regarding the position of the 
abbey mill, and it seemed as if I had 
come from London to bring them news 
of their own possessions. | knew there 
was a mill there, because Taunt’s guide 
to the Thames said so, and marked it 
on the map with a circle. According to 
Taunt, the mill, like Charley’s Aunt, 
was still running. I went down a very 
long street and at last came to a porter’s 
lodge. A man inside the gates was 
sweeping up the autumn leaves, and 
now, if you do not mind, I shall pause 
for a moment to indite a rhapsody in 
favour of November, which I had almost 
forgotten in talking of other things. A 
slight haze overspread the landscape 
and through it filtered the benign rays 
of the blazing November sun. A harsh 
October frost had nipped the leaves of 
the trees, and now the gentle summer 
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winds of November were strewing them, 
rustling and russet, to the ground; thus 
the man with the long broom was a- 
sweeping of ’em up. He was in his 
shirt sleeves, for the day was warm; a 
dry, English November morning. 

“Sir,” said I to him, “is this the 
entrance to the Abbey Mill?” 

He replied, without pausing in his in- 
dustry, that the place was called Abbey 
Grange, or Abbey Chase, or Abbey 
Manor, I forget which, but admitted that 
there had been Abbey mills on the 
estate, adding that they were demolished 
these fifteen years past. 

“Then,” said I, taken aback, “I need 
not have rushed here on an express 
train in order to see them?” 

He asserted that I might have walked 
and the result, so far as the Abbey Mills 
were concerned, would have been the 
same. 

Life is full of disappointments. We 
will now pass on to the next mill. 





Following the direction 

A Water of the man with the broom, 

Tour. 1 presently came upon 
the river, and crossed an 
arched stone bridge, which luckily the 
enlightened authorities have not yet re- 
placed by a structure of wrought iron. 
The tow path is on the other side of 
the river from Chertsey, and the lock 
is a quarter of a mile above the bridge, 
while still further along is the roaring 
weir. Oh, November, how enticing thou 
art, and how the sound of falling water 
mitigates the languor of one of thy 
sultry days! A long narrow steam 
barge, drawing two sailing barges of 
like length and narrowness, was enter- 
ing the lock. 

“Sir,” said I to the man at the helm, 
calling him captain, as is right and 
proper, “ where are you going?” 

“To Oxford,” he replied. 

“For an education?” I asked. 

“ For a load of brick,” he answered. 

“Well,” said I, “that in its way is a 
load of learning. Bricks are used by 
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the students of Glasgow University to 
convince their opponents during the 
election of a rector. ‘Will a shilling 
permit me to ride on the prow of your 
vessel ? ” 

The captain said it would, and so I 
stepped aboard his craft, and sat down 
at the prow, while the steamer gently 
nosed open the upper gates of the lock. 
The water was as smooth as a mirror 
and the gentle thud-thud of the screw 
was the only sound that broke the still- 
ness, except the noise of the rushing 
weir to our left. The tow path to the 
right was alive with silent cyclists, but 
every now and then the stillness was 
insulted by a snorting little motor cycle 
that came tearing along the edge of the 
river, sputtering like a pair of catherine 
wheels, the victim on top shuddering 
as if he were a man with an ague, be- 
cause of the vibration. I wonder if those 
little spitfire machines have come to 
stay, or, perhaps, I ought to say, come 
to go. They certainly pass everything 
on the road, and I saw quite a number 
of them that Sunday, but it seems to me 
the terrific vibration must make riding 
a nightmare. They passed me on my 
leisurely steamer like a section of a fire- 
work Thursday night, escaped from the 
Crystal Palace. I would as soon ride 
one of the snorting dragons of mytho- 
logy as one of these, but every man to 
his taste. The motor cyclists seemed to 
think it funny to see me sit astride the 
prow of a steam barge, and some of 
them laughed as well as the shaking 
would allow them, and waved a wobbly 
hand at me, as they skidded and 
shuddered by. Each man enjoys himself 
in his own fashion, but give me a lovely 
November day on the river when the 
refulgent sun has gently dissipated the 
thin mist. The water was pure and 
transparent, and I could see the waving 
of the weeds far below me, with some- 
times a fish lurking among them, wish- 
ing no acquaintance with the anglers 
who sat here and there in the dry reeds 
along the river bank. At Penton Hook 
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lock I bade good-bye to the captain 
and to a shilling. I asked him how long 
it would be before he reached Oxford, 
and he said the voyage would take him 
two days. I told him I envied his job, 
and spitting on the shilling before he 
~put it in his pocket, he replied I might 
have the job for all of him, which 
showed that even the most fortunate of 
us human beings are never as contented 
as we should be. 


The road from Pen- 
ton Hook to Staines 
has a smack of a 
London suburb, front- 
ing a marine parade. Taunt’s guide to 
the Thames says there are two water 
mills in a state of eruption at Staines 
and these are marked plainly on the 
map. I find I must get a new edition 
of that valuable book. One water mill 
had a trickle running under it, but so far 
as I could see by peering through the 
bars of a door, the iron water wheel 
had become rusty through lack of use. 
The other mill. was in a like condition 
of inactivity. These were driven not by 
the Thames, but by the Colne which 
here joins its larger brother. I learned 
that a London water company was now 
absorbing the Colne, and so the useful- 
ness of the old mills at Staines has 
departed. Thus I met my second and 
third disappointments. Therefore the 
mills of Staines will not be described 
on these pages. Let us rather turn to 
the beauty of the November day, for 
now the sun was at meridian and the 
torridness of an English November was 
at his heighth, reminding me that it was 
lunch time. “Fools rush in where 
Angels ” I turned me to the 
Angel Inn, an ancient posting-house 
where there was once stabling for a 
hundred horses, and where even now 
sixty may be accommodated, and here 
had so good a lunch that the failure of 
the mills to materialise faded from my 
remembrance. The horrible repast at 
Waterloo probably heightened the 


An 
Angel Visit. 


beauty of the Angel, but such is life, 
and our goings about are full of com- 
pensations. And then there was always 
the loveliness of a November day—but 
I think I have mentioned this before, 
so we will pass on, after a smoke, to the 
next mill. 


I now left the Thames and 
made my way up the much 
smaller river Colne. The 
country here about is very 
flat and the smooth roads grow cyclists 
mostly, so that I on foot was something 
of a curiosity. At Poyles’ Mill they 
seemed to be making paper of some 
sort. The buildings are not beautiful 
and there is an appendix that I hate to 
see at a watermill, and that is a tall 
brick chimney. The brick chimney 
seems to indicate that water fails now 
and then, and they have to take to 
steam. The song tells us that the mill 
will never grind with the water that is 
past, but I regret to state that most of 
the water mills I have met on my travels 
did not grind with the water before it 
has passed, for there is not a sufficient 
quantity of it. I do dislike a dry water- 
mill. I do not know whether Poyles’ 
watermill is a going concern or not, I 
rather think it is for I saw a notice at 
the gates saying that mill hands can 
have cottages for 5s. a week. Perhaps 
outsiders are not admitted to cottages 
at this rental, but it is a quiet and peace- 
ful neighbourhood and when I retire I 
shall remember Poyle and make further 
investigation. 


Up the 
Colne. 


As I approached the 
A London road, I heard 


Drum Beat. the inspiring strain of a 
brass band, and at the 
corner there stood leaning against the 
fence a dozen or more young men 
dressed in their Sunday best, which 
gave a wax-work, unnatural semblance 
to their attitudes. They, however, like 
the cyclists along the river, seemed to 


think I was the oddity in the neighbour. 
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hood and they made comments on my 
long overcoat, that was flopping about 
my heels and I gathered from what 
remarks were audible, that they im- 
agined I had got it at a bargain from 
some second-hand clothing emporium. 
lf this should meet their eyes, | beg to 
explain that that coat, rough as it 
looked, was made of the most expensive 
Harris tweed there is to be bought in 
London. I have no wish to flaunt wealth 
in their faces, but in spite of its home- 
spun appearance, the coat cost more in 
good red gold than any costume any one 
of them wore. But the band was ap- 
proaching playing “ Massa’s in the cold, 
cold ground.” The instrumental music 
alternated with a vocal chorus, the re- 
frain of which was “ Jesus is a friend of 
mine,” sung to the tune I have men- 
tioned. As this segment of the Salva- 
tion Army approached, I was much 
struck by the face of a youth in front. 
He stared straight ahead of him, and 
even his compressed lips were white, as 
if he were undergoing an ordeal that 
required all his courage to endure. He 
was the only one of the group who was 
not dressed in the uniform of the Salva- 
tion Army, so I judged that he was 
their most recent recruit. On each side 
of him strode uniformed members of the 
band, and they seemed now and then 
to whisper encouragement to him. I! 
surmised that he had lately been one 
of the coterie of idlers who were now 
assembled to see him go by. The 
laughter and sneers of the gay young 
men leaning against the fence as this 
procession approached,. were evidently 
intended for the benefit of the boy in 
front. But his head turned neither to 
the right nor the left, and his eyes were 
fixed as if on distant London, and so 
he passed the old friends and comrades 
whom he had deserted. I felt an im- 
mense sympathy for the lad, and an 
admiration for his stubborn bravery. I 
should like to have smitten him on the 
back and said :— 

“Brace up my boy, for no man ever 


yet amounted to anything who was 
afraid of a companion’s laugh or sneer.” 


I walked down the 

Across the London road until I came 
Fields. to the village of Colne- 
brook, and then turned to 

the right along the very ill-defined path 
that led through the fields. The fields 
were immense in size and flat as a table. 
The November ploughing seemed to be 
about half done, and the rich golden 
brown colour of the loam was most 
attractive to the eye. It was a joy to see 
the straightness with which the furrows 
had been run, showing that in one de- 
partment of activity, skill has not de- 
parted from us. Iu an ample field the 
furrow must have been nearly a quarter 
of a mile long, and it was as straight 
as a ray of light, not even a quiver in 
the line from end to end. From Colne- 
brook to West Drayton is a mile and a 
half, two miles, two miles and a quarter, 
two miles and three-quarters, three miles 


and a half, four miles, or four miles and ° 


a half, according to the different esti- 
mates given me by people who had lived 
in the neighbourhood for the last twenty 
years. It is amazing what little know- 
ledge the labouring man possesses of 
his vicinity, and what little curiosity he 
exhibits concerning it. Slogging over the 
indifferent path, finding the expensive 
coat, to which I have referred, getting 
to be rather a burden during a tropical 
November day, I estimated the distance 
at about a hundred miles, but doubtless 
it was less. Nearing West Drayton I 
fcund two more watermills, each with a 
steam engine attachment. Neither was 
picturesque enough to deserve any com- 
ment from a talented pen like mine. 
One was abandoned, but the other 
seemed to be in working order, and 
manufactured something or other for a 
firm in London. And so all in all my 
search for the beautiful in watermills 
was a failure, but this was more than 
compensated for by the extreme en- 
chantment of the November day, of 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


which I have made mention once or 
twice already. So if any reader knows 
where there are picturesque watermills 
and will send me their addresses on a 
post card, I shall be very much obliged 
indeed, and after we have braved the 
storms and rigour of an English June 
and when another sweet November 
comes round again, I shall visit some 
of the watermills if my correspondents 
can assure me they possess moss-grown 
wheels, rather than tall brick chimneys. 





Readers of this depart- 
Whatisa ment complain that it is 
Club? misnamed. They say a 
club should consist of several 
persons, whereas this is but a one-man 
show. Very well. It is my constant 
endeavour to please customers so that 
they may call before going elsewhere 
and if they don’t see what they want 
I hope they will ask for it. I beg to 
introduce the new member of the club, 
Mr. Peter F. Dunne. At least that is 
what I called him when he was last in 
London, but I notice he is now referred 
to in the newspapers as Finley P. 
Dunne. Anyhow we all know him as 
“Mr. Dooley,” and here he is. 
What a life iv advinture 
A Hero. I have led, to be sure. I’ve 
niver been still a minyit 
since I cud see an’ hear—always on th’ 
go, performin’ heeroyc actions on land 
an’ sea. Between th’ ages iv eight an’ 
fifteen I bet ye I caught more runaway 
teams thin all th’ park polismen in th’ 
wurruld. I begun with stoppin th’ horses 
iv a man called Monahan that owned a 
canal boat an’ askin’ as a reward that 
he give me a job dhrivin’ th’ mule. But 
I rose rapidly in th’ wurruld, an’ 
fure I was fifteen I was dashin’ 
out nearly ivry hour an’ nailin’ a team 
v maddened animals in th’ bullyvard 
an’ savin’ th’ life iv th’ pet daughter iv 
a millyonaire. She usully accepted me 
young hand in marredge in th’ dhrug 
store. But sometimes whin I needed 
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a top or a kite I took money. I’m 
ashamed to con-fiss it, but I did. Iv 
coorse I rayfused th’ first offer iv th’ 
pluthycrat. Whin he thried to crowd 
van millyon dollars on me I give him 
a look iv scorn an’ moved away. He 
was tur-rbly ashamed iv his onmanly 
action an’ followed me up an’ be sharp 
schamin’ managed to get two millyons 
to me in a way that I cuddn’t resint. [ 
think it come in the shape iv an advance 
payment on th’ dowry. 
At fifteen 1 quit stop- 
Inthe pin’ runaway horses as 
Days of  on’y suited to childher. 
his Youth. After that I wint in 
almost entirely f’r knock- 
in’ down arnychists as they was about 
to shoot. I saved th’ life iv th’ Impror 
iv Rooshya, an’ he was anxious f'r to 
have me stay at th’ coort, but people 
begun to talk about me an’ wan iv th’ 
rile princesses, an’ I left. On me way 
home I seized an arnychist jus’ as he 
had raised his pistol again th’ Prince 
iv Wales, an’ as a reward he freed Ire- 
land on th’ spot. I rayceived an ovation 
f’r this in Dublin in 1860 or thereabouts, 
but I disclaimed anny glory, was always 
willin’ to do annything fr me country, 
wisht thim th’ best iv luck, gintlemen, 
I can on’y say, I thank ye, I thank ye, 
I thank ye. 

Me reycint advintures has been more 
in the sportin’ line. I had to give up 
futball afther winnin’ victhry f’r me almy 
matther f’r four successive years be a 
suparb run aroun’ th’ end. F’r a long 
time I sailed th’ cup dayfinder ivry year, 
an’ always won by a sthrategy that no 
van but mesilf undherstands. I’ve killed 
iliphants an’ tigers be th’ hundherd, 
rescued people frm dhrownin’ be th’ 
thousan’, climbed up th’ outside iv a 
burnin’ buildin’ an’ come down with two 
or three fine-lookin’ ladies in me arms, 
captured forts, charged armies, knocked 
out th’ wurruld’s greatest pugilists with 
a punch, led revolutions, suppressed 
thim, an’ done it all modestly an’ quietly. 
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Iv coorse I won't 
say ‘twas always th’ 
spirit iv advinture led 
me into these gallant acts. If I must 
tell ye th’ thruth I’ve gin’rally took less 
intherest in th’ advinture itself thin in 
th’ reward. I’m always a little hazy 
about th’ details iv how I saved th’ girl 
fr’m th’ rapids iv Niagra whin I can't 
swim, or how I happened to hit th’ tiger 
in th’ eye whin I’m so afraid iv firearms, 
or how I stopped th’ runaway team 
whin I know that th’ other day whin th’ 
milkman’s horse broke loose th’ best I 
cud do was run to th’ edge iv th’ side- 
walk an’ wring me hands an’ yell: 
“Whoa!” But th’ grateful millyonaire 
is always distinct. I can always hear th’ 
cheers iv th’ crowd as I come dhrippin’ 
fr’m th’ wather. Though th’ raison I 
happened to be ladin’ me rig’mint up 
th’ hill iv San Joon is not clear to me 
now, I can plainly see mesilf returnin’ 
fr’m th’ war, bronzed an’ weather-beaten, 
settin’ erect on me horse an’ respondin’ 
to th’ frantic cheers iv th’ multichood 
with a slight bow. I always used to lose 


The Reward. 


an arm or part iv an arm, but I’ve larned 
that isn’t nicess’ry. 


An’ 


where have all 
these advintures  oc- 
curred, d’ye say? Well, 
some iv th’ most feero- 
cyous iv thim happened 
in me bedroom, an’ some on th’ front 
stoop iv th’ house on warm moonlight 
nights, but most iv thim here in this 
room in front iv a fire. Be rights th’ 
walls ought to be dic’rated with moose 
antlers, tigers’ heads, diplomas, soords, 
votes iv Congress, medals, an’ auty- 
grafted pitchers iv th’ crowned heads iv 
Europe. Th’ best advintures anny iv 
us has is at home in a comf'rtable room 
—th’ mos’ excitin’ an’ th’ aisiest. Ye 
can make ye’ersilf as brave as ye want 
an’ as cool, ye avide mussin’ ye’er 
clothes, ye flavour with danger to suit 
th’ taste, an’ ye get a good dale more 
applause an’ get it quicker thin th’ other 
kind iv hayro. F’r manny years I've 


W here 
itall 
Happened. 


shot all me tigers an’ done all me 
heeroyc reskyin fr’m this rockin’ chair. 











THE SCENE OF THE MURDER. 


Two glittering tell-tale marks on the edge of the broken glass of the coin cabinet, 











SHERLOCK HOLMES OUTDONE. 


How an unknown assassin was tracked by a finger-print and confessed his crime. 


By STERLING HEILIG. 


“Every human being carries with him from his cradle to his grave certain 
physical marks which do not change their character, and by which he can always 
be identified—and that without shade of doubt or question. These marks are 
his signature, his physiological autograph, so to speak, and this autograph cannot 
be counterfeited, nor can he disguise it or hide it away, nor can it become illegible 
by the wear and the mutations of time This signature is not his face—age can 
change that beyond recognition; it is not his hair, for that can fall out; it is not 
his height, for duplicates of that exist; it is not his form, for duplicates of that 
exist also, whereas this signature is each man’s very own—there is no duplicate 
of it among the swarming populations of the globe! 


“This autograph consists of the delicate lines or corrugations with which 
nature marks the insides of the hands and the soles of the feet. If you will look 
at the balls of your fingers—you that have very sharp eyesight—you will observe 
that these dainty curving lines lie close together, like those that indicate the 
borders of oceans in maps, and that they form various clearly-defined patterns, 
such as arches, circles, long curves, whorls and so forth, and that these patterns 
differ on the different fingers. 


“Upon the haft of this dagger stands the assassin’s natal autograph, written 
in the blood of that helpless and unoffending old man who loved you and whom 
you all loved. There is but one man in the whole earth whose hand can 
duplicate that crimson sign! ”—“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” Chapter XXI. 


UNIQUE piece of detective work 

A has been accomplished in Paris. 

One man—a retired scientist en- 
grossed in his statistics—did it. 

A mysterious assassination had been 


committed. The detectives arrested 
one wrong man, discharged him, and 
Were preparing to arrest another, when 
to their chief came the quiet scientist, 
Saying: “ The assassin’s name is Henri 
Leon Scheffer. Here is his photograph, 
his description and past record.” 

M. Cochefert, Chief of the Swreté, 
hesitated. “My men know nothing of 
this person,” he said. “How shall we 
accuse him ? ” 


“Arrest him,” insisted the other, 


“and should he prove to be innocent, I 
will give him 1,000 francs as an indem- 
nity.” 

“But what basis have you for your 
certainty of his guilt?” asked M. Coche- 
fert. 

“ Some finger-prints he left on a piece 
of broken glass,” replied the man of 
science. 

It was not necessary to pay the in- 
demnity. He who was thus strangely 
accused was arrested, and confessed his 
crime ; and thus the theory of a popular 
novel—the “Pudd’nhead Wilson” of 
Mark Twain—in spite of its alleged ex- 
travagance, finds full justification in real 
life. 
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The quiet man of science was M. 
Alphonse Bertillon, already celebrated 
as the founder and present Chief of the 
Anthropometric Service of the Paris 
Prefecture of Police. The ordinary 
triumphs of this Service in the identif- 
cation of known criminals one allows to 
pass as routine work ; but the discovery 
of an unknown assassin by means of 
chance finger-prints seemed so striking 
that I begged M. Henri Vignaud, First 
Secretary of the American Embassy in 
Paris, for a letter to M. Bertillon. 

“TI suppose you would like to see the 
working of the Anthropometric Ser- 
vice,” said M. Bertillon after I had pre- 
sented the letter. 

“No, M. Bertillon,” I answered. “I 
would prefer, if you please, to occupy 
the time you have to give me in hearing 
the story of the accusing finger-prints! ” 

Alphonse Bertillon has the gentle, 
weary smile of the over-worked and 
nervous student. He speaks mildly and 
moves softly like one on his guard 
against strain and haste; until, now and 
again, his thoughtful face will light up 
with enthusiasm, as he lets himself go. 
Then his conversation becomes rapid 
and eloquent; he runs through books 
and documents with ardour, pulls down 
boxes from high shelves, spreads out 
charts, explains them, performs experi- 
tnénts to illustrate his statements, and 
darts back by a short cut to the point 
where he had left off: the whole man 
is transformed. Thus he told me the tale 
of the accusing finger-prints. 

“Joseph Reibel, servant-of-all-work 
to the dentist Allaux in his apartment 
and offices on the Rue de Faubourg 
Saint Honoré, was found choked to 
death and clumsily tied, lying in his 
master’s salon,” began M. Bertillon. 

“The place had been looted hastily, 
closets and drawers being open and their 
contents tossed about. In particular, a 
handsome cabinet, holding a collection 
of coins, was found with its glass door 
broken and its gold coins absent. Theré 
were practically no clues to the identity 


of the assassin, the janitress at the street 
door having a confused memory as to 
visitors, which set the detectives on 
more than one false track. 

“They arrested one man, and the 
papers published his portrait,” I said 

‘Then thé newspapers, at least, began 
to suspect the innocent dentist himself” 

“ They had taken a flash-light photé 
graph of the sa/on,” continued M. Ber- 
tillon. “Looking at that photograph 
one day, I noticed two glittering little 
white marks on the edge of the broken 
glass of the coin cabinet. (This photo- 
graph, with the kind permission of M. 
Bertillon, is herewith published) | 
asked myself what they could be. y 
might be defects in the printing; but, 
on the other hand, their situation sug- 
gested that they might be finger-prints— 
and finger-prints are very much in 
line! The thought wore upon me, an unt 
at last I jumped into a cab and drove 
to the place. Examining the edge of 
the glass, I found the marks to be really 
finger-prints, and, in spite of a thous 
chances, still in good condition. = 

“ The finger-prints of the ae I 
murmured. 

“The finger-prints of olendll 
corrected M. Bertillon sharply, with Gm 
of his sudden transformations. “ Bemp 
composed of tiny quantities of grém 
and dirt, they made the glass slight 
opaque, so that they came out Drigh 
by contrast in the photograph: + Ba 
when looked at in a favourabl 
they were | Practically invisible %65 
naked eye.” - i 

“What did you do?” Be 

“There were the marks of aB 
hand thumb in one place and of 


same thumb and four fingers in anotl 


I had the two pieces of glass cut a 
with a diamond. I gave one to a police 
man, instructing him to hold it just ® * 
and saw him start off to my office 
itinacab. Then I gave the other piee 


to a second policeman—with the; 


instructions—and started him 
second cab.” 
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Main droite 


M. BERTILLON ; 
Founder and Chief of the Anthropometric Service of Pavis. 


“So that if an accident should happen 
to one of the pieces, the other might be 
spared? ” I said. 

_ “Precisely. In the work-rooms of the 
Anthropometric Service I had the finger- 
prints immediately photographed. At 
first, I admit, I did not attach overmuch 
importance to them. They might be the 
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prints of one of the detectives, or of the 
dentist Allaux—naturally solicitous of 
his broken cabinet—or even the finger- 
prints of M. Cochefert! One by one I 
took their finger-prints for comparison. 
One by one I found that they did not 
at all correspond with those on the 
glass!” 





THE IDLER 


“-This started me in earnest,” ad- 
mitted M. Bertillon. “I began to ask 
myself if, among the thousands of 
criminals, swindlers, and violent and 
suspicious characters measured, photo- 
graphed and finger-printed yearly by the 
Anthropometric Service, the author of 
these finger-prints might not, at some 
time or other, himself have passed?” 

Here M. Bertillon explained to me 
the normal working of the Service. 
While most Governments have adopted 
the Bertillon system for identifying 
criminals, none apply it so fully—so 
lavishly, you might say—as the French. 
Not only convicted criminals, but all 
accused persons arrested and awaiting 
investigation before trial, must pass 
through the great identification mill— 
for future reference. Since the establish- 
ment of the Service over all France, 
more than 300,000 arrested persons have 
been scientifically measured, photo- 
graphed, finger-printed, described and 
classified by a card system similar to 
that employed in libraries. 


Thanks to the Anthropometric Ser- 
vice, any suspicious person may be 
looked up, in any part of France, in less 


than half an hour! And it can be told 
with certainty, no matter how he may 
disguise himself, whether he has ever 
been convicted or even arrested on sus- 
picion of a crime or misdemeanour! 

A demonstration of the ability of the 
Bertillon employees to run through the 
immense collection of at least 90,000 
male adult cards of comparatively recent 
years with amazing rapidity is given 
fifty times a day, i.e., whenever a new 
man is brought to be measured, photo- 
graphed and finger-printed. 

“Has he been here before?” is the 
first question, after the man has been 
measured according to the Bertillon 
system. To answer the question, it is 
not at all necessary to handle all the 
90,000 cards. The length of the man’s 
head is “long,” “medium,” or “ short,” 
according to three categories; and so is 
arranged the first classification of the 


immense mass of cards. If the head be 
“short,” the employees will have to do 
only with some 30,000 cards, of the 
“short” head category. So, in turn the 
width of the head eliminates all but 
10,000 cards; the “bizygomatic dia- 
meter” of the head eliminates all but 
about 3,300; the length of the middle 
finger of the right hand throws out all 
but 1,100; while the length of the right 
foot brings the number of useful cards 
down to 400. Then the length of the 
right fore-arm, from finger-tip to elbow, 
eliminates all but 130 cards. All this 
is done with rapidity, the employees 
simply avoiding division after division, 
following only the particular category of 
the latest measurement as it is called 
out. The man’s height, whether “ tall,” 
“medium,” or “short,” leaves only 45 
useful cards remaining, which the length 
of the little finger of the left hand re- 
duces to 15 cards; while the colour of 
the eye (seven shades) and the length 
of the right ear bring the employees 
either to a single card—if it has not. 
been reached before—or there is no 
card! In the latter case, Alphonse Ber- 
tillon can assure Justice that this man 
has never been held for trial, under any 
accusation, in France. In the former 
case he can say with equal certainty: 
“Thou art the man!” 

It will be noticed that nothing is said 
of finger-prints in the above tale of 
“eliminations.” While insisting on the 
inestimable value of these “ physiolo- 
gical autographs,” which do not change 
from childhood to the grave, M. Ber- 
tillon does not make them a necessary 
element of his identification system. 

“Criminals have been known to file 
down their finger-balls or obliterate the 
delicate lines and corrugations with 
acids,” he told me in this conversation. 
“They may take to doing it more and 
more, although the fact would presume 
a guilty motive! ” 

M. Bertillon, therefore, looks on his col- 
lection of finger-prints for supplemen- 
tary and confirmatory information. 
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THOU ART THE MAN! 

] Record card of Scheffer; with the fatal finger-prints upon it. 
_ “Often, as in the present case, such the thumb and four fingers of the right 
information turns out to be simply in- hand and the thumb of the left. Sup- 
. Valuable,” he said; “but youshouldmake pose finger-prints be found, as in the 
it clear that finger-prints alone can never present case, but that the thumb be 
j)take the place of measurements. Also, lacking, blurred, badly or half-printed, 

the English (if I am not mistaken) print or partly obliterated? ” 
only the thumb. I think it better to take “IT now understand how your em- 
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ployees can run through your immense 
collection by means of their “ eliminat- 
ing” measurements and find the card of 
anyone whose measurements you have,” 
I said; “ but I confess that such a run- 
ning through 90,000 sets of finger-prints 
presents, to my imagination, other 
difficulties.” 

“The task may be simpler than you 
suppose,” replied M. Bertillon. “I made 
enlargements of the prints from the 
broken glass and began a systematic 
search to discover whether their dupli- 
cates existed in our collection.” 

“I should think it would 
weeks!” 

“ As it happened, it did not take three 
hours,” he answered. “If you will pay 
attention, you will ‘understand. The 
curves, circles and arabesques formed 
by the fine lines of our finger-balls have 
been found to fall into certain easily- 
classified categories. Look at this chart.” 
(Here he handed me the “ Repertory” 
herewith published.) 

One by one, M. Bertillon explained 
the five great types and twenty-three 
sub-types of finger-print designs con- 
tained in this “Repertory.” As he 
pointed out their likenesses and unlike- 
nesses, I could see, for example, why 
the six prints in the first line should 
fall rather into the “e” category than 
into the “i” category, whose loops all 
take a direction opposite to those of the 
“e” category. And no one could mis- 
take any of the “o” types either for 
‘u” types or “i” or “e” types. 

“Nature did not make these designs 
especially for the purpose of classifica- 
tion,” said M. Bertillon, with his tired 
smile, “ yet the ‘u’ and ‘o’ types are 
unmistakable. And as the ‘e’ and ‘i’ 
types are always the reverse of each 
other and can never be mistaken for 

‘o’ types, the classification is 


take 


‘u’ or ‘o 
solid. Besides, everything must have a 
name; and the names of these letter- 
types form a key. Here is a typical 
‘fiche’ or ‘card’ of the Anthropometric 
Service. (M. Bertillon produced the one 


published on page 385, bearing his own . 
photograph, measurements and _ finger- 
prints.) You will note that it carries 
five finger-prints—the left-hand thumb, 
the right-hand thumb, index, middle 
and ring-fingers; and that, discarding 
the left-hand thumb, those of the right 
hand are marked respectively ‘e,’ ‘u’ 
‘u, ‘e. This means that, on my right 
hand, my thymb-print is of the ‘e’ type, 
my index-finger of the ‘u’ type, my 
middle finger of the ‘u’ type, and my 
ring-finger of the ‘e’ type. I am, there- 
fore, a ‘Monsieur Euue,’ for the pur- 
poses of finger-print research!” 

“ But each card must be handled?” | 
objected. 

“Not at all. This ‘fiche’ containing 
my portrait and so forth is only a photo- 
graph of the original ‘ fiche’ in what you 
call the card-catalogue of the Anthro- 
pometric Service. And all its ‘ fiches ’— 
the classified originals—bear a slightly 
projecting slip of paper on their upper 
left-hand edge, containing among other 
information, the finger-print ‘name’ of 
the party. In searching for a particular 
finger-print ‘name,’ therefore, the em- 
ployee has but to run his finger and 
over these projecting slips. Suppose” 
is looking for the ‘ Messieurs Euue— 
all those whose right-hand finger-prints 
are respectively ‘e,’ ‘eu, ‘u,’ and “ue’; 
he will not glance at those be 
ning with ‘i,’ ‘o,’ or ‘u.’ And so on! 

“What was the ‘name’ of the un 
known who made the finger-prints on 
the broken glass?” I asked. 

“Look for yourself,” replied M. Ber- 
tillon. He placed before me the en- 
largements he had made from those 
prints. 

“T am sure the ring-finger prints an 
‘o,’” I began “The middle finger 
makes a‘u.’ And I think the two others 
are both of the ‘e’ type, being neither 
‘o’ nor ‘u’ and turning outward.” | 

“Exactly!” exclaimed M. Bertillon, 
to my immense relief. “There 1s 90 
doubt possible—the unknown persons 
categories are ‘e, ‘e, ‘u, and 0 
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i ; in whic . to the number of two at least), run in 
EB. Type. 1 is the Standard Type, in which the lacets or loops ( ; a ; 
Se ativan divection to the right. In 2 the lacets enclose a number of circles. In3 the markings run in 
‘saddleback’ lines, over at least two lacets. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are various other impressions coming under 
the E classification. 


: 9 . ’ 

The I. Type. 7 is the Standard Type. These may be termed the reverse of the E Type, the lines being 

similar but running obliyuely to the Ler? (the direction of the lines are of those on the actuat finger-skin. 
These illustrations, being from direct impressions, give them reversed). 


The 0. Type. Here there are four Standard Types : 13, Circles; 14, Ovals; 15, Spirals; 16, Double Volute 

(in class O there must be a minimum of four of the central lacets). 17 to 20 are included under O as they 

contain at least four circular lacets, although the general direction of their lines suggest their classification 
under E, or I, or U. 21 and 22 are two subdivisions of O type. 


23 ‘ 24 
The U. Type. 23 is the Standard. The superimposed arc, or ‘‘saddle’’ is the distinguishing feature. 
24 to 28 are other U types. 


THE REPERTORY OF FINGER PRINTS BY THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES. 
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Therefore we began the search for 
‘Monsieur Eeuo’!” 

“ But wait a bit,” I exclaimed. “ There 
must be thousands and thousands of 
‘Messieurs Eeuo’ in that immense 
collection.” 

“ Not so many as you might imagine,” 
replied the Director of the Service. 
“Here is a problem for you. How 
many combinations, permutations and 
arrangements can you make with the 
letters ‘e,’ ‘i,’ ‘o, and ‘u,’ arranged in 
groups of fours? Remember that you 
may use each letter four times, or less, 
or not at all—for there are men whose 
right-hand thumb and three larger fin- 
gers print all ‘e,’ just as there are others 
who print all ‘i.’ They run everyway— 
Eeei, iioo, oiue, uuuo, oiie, and so on.” 

While there must be a fitting formula, 
I did not find it’ Working the possible 
combinations out by actual experiment. 
I was astonished to find the possible 
arrangements to amount to some 250! 
In 90,000 this sum is contained only 
some 350 times—so that in the whole 
collection of male adults of the Anthro- 
pometric Service of Paris there are likely 
to be, on an average, no more than 350 
cards bearing the finger-print indication 
of “Eeuo’! Comparatively small as this 
number is, however, 350 cards all bear- 
ing the same general types of finger- 
prints and in the same order would seem 
to take a lot of looking through I 
communicated this apparent objection to 
M. Bertillon. 

“You do not take account of the sub- 
types,” he answered. “ Perhaps I should 
have pointed out to you that the sub- 
types are very often indicated by small 
index letters. For example, there are 
four ‘model-types’ of ‘o’: these alone 
would permit the employee, in running 
through the projecting slips, to «liminate 
a good number of your 350 possible 
‘ Messieurs Eeuo’ ai a s‘ngie glance! It 
is their trade, and they do it with great 
ease and rapidity.” 

“Did you have them run through the 
whole collection for this unknown 


‘Monsieur Eeuo, the assassin?” | 
asked. 

“You mean the unknown person who 
left his finger-prints on the broken 
glass,” corrected M. Bertillon. “We d 
not know him to be an assassin, th 
we had our opinion. But we desired to 
ask him how he came to leave his mark 
there!” 

There was something terrible in the 
very gentleness with which the fepre- 
sentative of implacable science pro- 
nounced the words. 

“No,” he continued, “as it happened, 
my men did not have to go through the 
whole collection. They had only 
brought me three ‘ Messieurs Eeuo’— 
after about two hours of search—when 
I came on one which instantly caught 
my attention. The three others I had 
thrown aside after a few minutes’ ex- 
amination of each with a magnifying 
glass. In this other the thumb print had 
an obvious peculiarity that corresponded 
exactly with the mght-hand thumb ' 
print of the broken glass!” = 

Here M. Bertillon called my attention 
to the thumb-mark (“ pouce ”) of Schef 
fer, as shown in the ieee and 
with, just below his full-face rohii 
photographs. Though small, it is very 
distinct. .. 

“Look at the central point of tha 
thumb-print,” he exclaimed. “LE 
where the innermost loop moves up 
over a single diagonal. Now, jum 
two loops from that interior diago 
toward the direct left, you see a 
little fork in the third loop. It is 
exact reproduction of just such 
in the thumb-print on the bro 
glass!” 

“Tt is,” I said, “and in exactly 
same place, three loops distant from 
centre, which is precisely such a dit 
gonal!” ; 

“T then hastily glanced at the index 
finger prints of both for a corres 
ence. In each I found another such fork 
with much longer prongs, ‘immediately 
below the central loop and’ slightly to 
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THE COMPARISON: THE THUMB AND INDEX FINGER. 
The upper pair are from the Anthropometric records ; 


the lower are from the broken glass. 
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the left, counting down nine loops! ” 

“That was sufficient for you?” I 
asked. 

“Tt was sufficient for me to have both 
photographic prints enlarged for further 
comparison,” he answered, “that of the 
broken glass and that of this ‘fiche’ or 
card of the Leon Henri Scheffer, which 
so resembled it in two particulars. Per- 
sonally I was almost convinced that the 





Three of Scheffer's finger-prints: natural size. 
two prints had been made by the same 
fingers; for how many millions of 
chances are there not against two men 
having the same tiny forks in the same 
spots on the same two fingers, of the 
same relative lengths, pointing in the 
same directions, and situated, the one 
three lines and the other nine lines dis- 
tant from a central diagonal, in each 
case, and in each case with the same 
slant? Here are the enlargements, that 
of the broken glass print being placed 
beneath that of the ‘ fiche’ or card found 
in the collection of the Service by my 
employees.” 

This juxtaposition of the two prints 
is herewith published, entitled “En- 
largements for Comparison.” It is to be 
used before the jury in the trial of 
Scheffer. 

“TI would not give it for publication in 
France,” said M. Bertillon, who at first 
hesitated to give it to me for publica- 
tion anywhere—until I assured him that 
it could not appear in the IDLER until 
after the probable date of the trial. 

“As this enlargement of the two 
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prints for comparison is to be used be- 
fore the jury, I have had some of the 
more striking and obvious of their 
‘identities’ marked with the same re- 
spective numbers on each’ Thus ‘1) 
‘2’ and ‘3’ of the enlarged finger- 
prints of the upper line (from the card 
in the Anthropometric Service) corre- 
spond to ‘1,’ ‘2’ and ‘3’ of the enlarged (fF 
finger-prints of the lower line (from the 
broken glass).” 

“ Look at the index-finger, the second 
in the lower line. It is only partially 
printed and very black in parts (because 
the criminal took no pains to make a 
good print on the broken glass, we may 
be sure); yet look how the ‘ identities’ 
‘3’ and ‘4’ stand out to damn the 
man!” he exclaimed. “ Here ‘2’ marks 
the central point of the design. Count 
diagonally downward to the left nine 
loops, and you will find the first fork, 
already mentioned; it is _ perfectly 
visible, in exactly the same situation, on 
the small print of the Service card itself, 
as I before pointed out, and here, in the 
enlargement of the upper line it fairly 
stares at one! Now from the central 
‘2’ (in both upper and lower prints) 
count seven lines diagonally downward 
to the left again: you will in each case 
come on another fork, short-handled, 
situated on the left prong of yet another 
fork whose left prong, in turn, branches 
off from a regular loop. From that loop 
step back one line interiorly (in 
print), and you will see that line end, in 
both cases, a little distance further on, 
as it runs upward.” 

In the same way we went over,the 
‘identities’ marked with corresponding 
numbers on the other fingers of the 
“Enlargement for Comparison,” though 
every now and then M. Bertillon would 
point out new ones, not num $ 
Thus in the middle-fingers of both rows | 
unmistakable ‘ identities’ sit all 
the central point marked ‘2’: a loop, 
in each case, goes round a diagonal line 
that begins here and runs downward to 
the right: the loop has a fork m 
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MIDDLE AND RING FINGERS. 
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mediately to the left of the end of the 
interior line-termination and is broken 
halfway around, to begin again parallel 
to itself and go on diagonally downward 
to the right From this central loop 


count (in each case) six lines downward, 
and you will come on a fork whose two 
»rongs point almost directly to the left. 
This, by the way, is the only finger-mark 
on the broken glass that was at all 











The second thumb-print left by the assassin, 


“ smudged ” or, rather, over-printed, the 
thumb of the criminal, as it gripped the 
other side of the glass, making a partial 
print that shows through. The other 
lines, however, show plainly enough be- 
low, or, rather, above it. 

“ Could any doubt remain, they would 
be settled a hundred times over by the 
‘identities’ of the ring-finger prints.” I 
exclaimed. “They must have been 
made by the same finger! Being of the 
‘o’ type the rings are clear and easily 
counted. (I looked always first at the 
lower line print, the enlargement from 
the broken glass.) Observe this fork 
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marked ‘2’ situated twenty-one lines 
diagonally upward to the left from the 
central ring! Here it is again in the 
enlargement from the Service card, in 
exactly the same place, twenty-one lines 
diagonally upward to the left! Look at 
this other fork marked ‘4,’ with its 
prongs pointing in just the opposite 
direction. In both prints it is situated 
three lines below ‘ 2’ and seventeen lines 
diagonally to the left above the central 
ring ! » 

“For that matter, look at this other 
print,” replied M. Bertillon. (Here he 
handed me the enlargement of the 
second thumb-print, left by the assassin 
on a second piece of glass, herewith 
published over that title.) 

“ At first glance this print may appear 
blurred ; but once your eye has hit upon 
its central point, you can readily count 
its lines,” said M. Bertillon. 

Without guiding myself by the dots 
M. Bertillon has made on it to aid the 
jury, I counted six lines between its 
centre and the fork numbered “ 10.” On 
comparison with the enlarged thumb- 
print in the upper line of the “ Enlarge- 
ments for Comparison,” it is plain that 
this same fork exists almost directly be- 
low its centre counting just six lines 
downward. Indeed I have found it on 
the unenlarged thumb-print of the An- 
thropometric Service card, six lines 
below its centre. 

“ Here are nine other identities in the 
two thumb-prints alone,” continued M. 
Bertillon. “There could be no doubt 
The unknown man who had left his 
finger-prints on the broken glass door 
of the dentist Allaux’s coin cabinet 
could be no other than this Leon Henn 
Scheffer, who, about a year ago, had 
passed through the Anthropometric Ser- 
vice charged with abuse of confidence 
and obtaining money under false pre- 
tences! I took the information to M. 
Cochefert.” 

“Ts the man’s name George?” asked 
the latter. “ We are looking for a certain 
George-the-Artilleryman, who is said to 
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have been a friend of the murdered 
man. 

“ Arrest Leon Henri Scheffer,” I said. 

“Let us show Scheffer’s photograph 
to the dentist Allaux,” said M. Coche- 
fert; “perhaps he will remember the 
face.” 

“Why that is George-the-Artillery- 
man!” exclaimed M. Allaux, the 
moment it was exhibited to him. “I 
recognise him perfectly. He came twice 
to see Reibel I was struck by the 
queer nickname, when I happened to 
hear Reibel mention it.” 

“And the next thing was the arrest 
of Scheffer? ” I said. 

“ Almost, though it took a little time 
to find him. Here, again, the informa- 
tion obtainable from his ‘fiche’ in the 
Anthropometric Service was of assist- 
ance. It was seen that he had been a 
native of Aubervilliers (the Paris 
suburb) and had worked in the Govern- 
ment match factory.” 

“When arrested he confessed?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, while at the same time trying 
to make out a case for extenuating 
circumstances. According to his story, 





Reibel planned that they should simu- 
late a burglary of his master’s premises. 
They quarrelled over the division of the 
spoils, and Scheffer says he thought he 
had merely choked his friend into un- 
consciousness and left him tied—accord- 
ing to the original agreement.” 

“ And all discovered through an ac- 
cidental finger-print!” I murmured, as 
I started to depart. 

“Finger-prints are strange things,” 
replied M. Bertillon, “ we leave them all 
around us without knowing it. Will 
you kindly give me your card before you 
go?” he concluded. 

Taking a card from my case, I 
extended it to him. He did not im- 
mediately take it, but stood looking at 
me with his weary but friendly smile. 
Then he took the card. 

“Wait a moment,” he said From a 
drawer he took a small round box; and 
from the box he took a pinch of black 
powder, which he dusted over a corner 
of the card I had just handed to him. 

“ Now I have your thumb-print,” said 
M. Bertillon. 

He had it. He showed it to me, very 
perfect. 


SANCTUARY. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


Close in thy heart I pray thee shelter me, 
A hunted thing with no more will to flee ; 
Say the great word that bars this rabble out— 
Oh, grant me sanctuary from the rout 


That tore me with old taunts and mockery. 
Calm the hot eyes that had too much to see, 
The tired lips that spake too much of doubt ; 
Let the great silence circle me about, 
Close in thy heart. 


I would forget how many foes may be 
Without the doors of this sweet certainty ; 
Far in the distance die the threat and shout. 
Love, hold me cloistered from the world without— 
Helpless I falter to the strength of thee— 
Close in thy heart. 
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Waterfall near Lake Como, Italy, on the new Valtellina Electric Railway. 























Rlctric locomotive (the most powerful in the world) drawing an express through a tunnel. 


THE COMING 


ELECTRIC EXPRESS. 


By FRANK FAYANT. 


SCENE——A roof-garden restaurant in 
the thirtieth storey of a London 
hotel. 

TimE.—An afternoon in 1922. 

“T’m off to Liverpool after luncheon.” 

“ By the electric?” 

“Rather! I’m not enough of an anti- 
quarian to take the steam railway. I 
wonder why they keep it going.” 

“That’s what we wondered about the 
‘bus lines in the Strand twenty years 

0. 

“Tl be back in town before dinner ; 
I'm stopping in Liverpool only an hour. 
Can you dine with me?” 

“Yes, if I’m not kept in Paris. 
running over this afternoon.” 


I’m 


“Take the Channel Tube and you 
can be back by dinner time.” 


“Easily. Ill send you a Marconi if 
I’m delayed. I may go on to Rome, 
and then I shan’t be back before to- 
morrow ?” 

“TI hear they are going to run the 
Edinburgh electrics through to Paris 
next year.” 

“Yes, how slowly we are getting real 
rapid transit.” 

The electric age is at hand. Soon 
there will be a place found in the British 
Museum for the last steam locomotive in 
use on a British railway. It will be an 
interesting relic of the age of steam, 
and curious tourists will marvel at the 
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strange contrivance, and wonder how 
their ancestors ever managed to get 
about the world behind such a creeping 
machine. This generation will see the 
inauguration of a two-hour electric ex- 
press service to Liverpool, and indignant 
travellers will write to The Times com- 
plaining about a delayed train that was 
nearly five hours coming up to London 
from Edinburgh. 

British railway companies have re- 
cently been severely criticised for their 
conservatism. A railway company is 
always a convenient thing to ridicule. It 
takes it all so patiently. But the rail- 
ways have been maligned. The other 
day in London the leading builder of 
electric railways in England, if not in 
the world, told me that there was not 
a leading railway in this country that 
was not considering the question of 
sending its steam locomotives to the 
“scrap heap” and putting on electric 
trains. Unquestionably, the steam loco- 


Carrying electric power hundreds of miles through the wilderness. 
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motive of Stephenson has had its day. 
It has been developed to a high state 
of efficiency. For nearly a century it 
has done a wonderful service in making 
the world smaller, but it has nearly 
reached the limit of its design, and it 
must give way to the new giant— 
electricity. 

Marvellous things are being accom- 
plished with this strange form of energy, 
that a little while ago was only the 
plaything of the scientists’ laboratories 
It is in the harnessing of wilderness 
waterfalls and the carrying of the cap- 
tive energy hundreds of miles through 
the wilderness to turn the wheels of 
commerce that the greatest wonders are 
being wrought. In India this winter the 
mining machinery of the Kolar Gold 
Fields is being run by electric power 
brought through the jungle from the 
falls of the sacred Cauvery, a hundred 
miles away. The copper wires carrying 
the deadly current had to be strung so 
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high that the biggest elephant, standing 
on his hind legs, could not reach them 
with his trink. Spikes were put in the 
poles to keep off any climbing animals 
with too much curiosity, while special 
protectors were placed above the wires 
to prevent birds “ short-circuiting” the 
current. 

Out in California a waterfall in the 
Sierras runs the street cars in Oakland, 
189 miles away. The greatest project 
in long-distance power transmission is 
that to be undertaken in Northern Cali- 
fornia, where the basins of the Big 
Meadows and Butte Valley are to be 
converted into reservoirs to store the 
drainage of an immense area of moun- 
tain country, a part of which is in the 
perpetual snow line. A ten-mile canal 
will give a vertical drop of 1,600 feet 
for the feed pipe of the power station. 
No attempt to utilise such an enormous 
pressure of water has ever been made 
before. Here an energy of 300,000 


The ** Iron Horse” that will take the place of the steam locomotive. 
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horse-power will be developed, and it 
will be carried 250 miles away to San 
Francisco. 

Over on the Continent similar marvels 
are being wrought. The energy of the 
mountain streams of the Alps is being 
taken captive down the valleys to give 
light and heat and power to run the 
machinery of mills and drive electric 
cars. Europe is being transformed by 
electricity. Germany is conducting dar- 
ing experiments in high-speed electric 
traction, seeking to run experimental 
trains at the remarkable speed of 150 
miles an hour. On all the Government 
railways of the Continent engineers are 
looking forward to the day of the 
electric express. 

But the most daring electric railway 
venture is that in the Valtellina, in’the 
Italian Alps. The old steam railway 
that skirted the eastern shores of the 
beautiful Lake Como has vanished, and 
in its stead has been built the pioneer 
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of the electric railways that will soon 
gridiron the Continent. This remark- 
able railway, that extends from Lecco 
up to Chiavenna with a long spur run- 
ning eastward from Colico to Sondrio, 
up the Valtellina, is now in full opera- 
tion. It has passenger trains and goods 
trains, slow trains and fast trains, just 
like an ordinary railway, but electricity 
takes the place of steam. Powerful 
electric locomotives, not unlike those in 
London’s Twopenny Tube, haul the 
goods trains, while motor-cars haul the 
passenger trains. Mile-a-minute speeds 
are attained. 

Not a pound of coal is burned to drive 
the trains. An Alpine stream is the 
source of all the power. A canal cut 
through the rocks of the mountains 
conveys the water to a point nearly a 
hundred feet above the power station. 
There the water rushes down headlong 
through a feed pipe to the mighty tur- 
bines that drive the electric generators. 





Blasting pole-holes on the line of lhe Italian Electric Raileay. 
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The current, at the deadly voltage of 
21,000, flows off in copper conductors 
along the miles of railway, to be fed 
from overhead wires to the trains. Even 
in the train motors a current of 3,000 
volts is used, but every device has been 
adopted to minimise the danger of feed- 
ing a high-voltage alternating current 
directly to the trains. It was this system 
(the Ganz of Budapest) that made such 
a strenuous fight to get into London by 
way of the District Railway, but Mr. 
Yerkes, whose work in America had 
been with low-voltage, direct currents, 
opposed it, and the Parliamentary Com- 
mission gave him the decision. 
Before opening the Valtellina Rail- 
way the engineers ran experimental 
trains for months to be sure that their 
ideas would work out in practice, for 
nowhere in the world had an attempt 
ever been made to run an entire railway 
by means of the dangerous alternating 
current. During all the experimental 
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work there was but one accident—a 
motorman ignorantly opened a con- 
troller box and burnt his arm. Many 
engineers had doubts as to the success 
of the line, but these doubts have dis- 
appeared since the entire schedule of 
trains went into effect. The Italian 
Government did not favour the project, 
but a few weeks ago Signor Valenzano, 
the Italian Minister of Railways, in- 
spected the railway, and announced that 
as the difficult technical problem had 
been perfectly solved, he would readily 
grant permits to complete the line as 
far as Milan. He declared that the 
success of the Valtellina experiment 
foreshadowed the electrification of the 
entire Italian railway system. 

The Valtellina passenger trains are 
not drawn by locomotives. This is the 
practice now favoured in most electric 
railway projects. The trains are short, 
and the forward car of each train is a 
motor-car, carrying electric motors on 


Varenna, on Lake Como, as seen from the Valtellina Railway. 
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the axles under the car floor. There is 
a small compartment in the forward end 
of the car where the controlling appa- 
ratus is in charge of a motorman. The 
motor-car is divided into two large com- 
partments, one of which is the compartt- 
mento fumatori for smokers. Instead of 
rigid, heavily cushioned seats, there are 
light drawing-room arm-chairs, designed 
in /art nouveau, while the floor is 
covered with a carpet of rich design. 
The car windows are very large, giving 
the sides of the car the appearance of 
being almost wholly of glass) Within 
are rich curtains draped back from the 
windows, while movable blinds are pro- 
vided to keep out the midsummer Italian 
sun. These motor-cars, in fact, have all 
the comfort and luxury of the finest 
saloon carriages on American railways. 
They are lighted and heated by electri- 
city. This is electric travel de luxe— 
“no smoke, no cinders”—an electric 
drawing-room speeding among the Alps. 
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The Power-house ; here the electric power is generated from a harnessed Alpine stream. 


And this is the sort of thing that we 
are to have all through England in the 
course of the next few years. Electric 
railways, gridironing the country, will 
operate swift electric trains, giving fre- 
quent service between all the large 
towns. The North-Eastern Railway has 
begun the revolution ; forty miles of its 
Newcastle lines is to be electrified this 
year, and if the experiment proves en- 
tirely successful, the electrification will 
be gradually extended over the com- 
pany’ system. And there is the 
Brighton, whose engineers are working 
out a scheme of giving an electric ser- 
vice straight through from London to 
the south coast. The Caledonian in 
Scotland is seriously considering con- 
verting all its lines to electric power. 
The South-Western is figuring on the 
cost of electric trains up the Thames 
Valley. The North-Western’s engineers 
are working out the problem at the 


company’s shops at Crewe. Every rail- 
way running out of London is seeking 
estimates on the cost of electric trains. 
One reason why the railway com- 
panies are taking up electrification is 
that the electric tramways, that are 
springing up all over the country, are 
eating up their big rivals’ earnings. 
Lord Allerton, of the Great Northern, 
says that new tramways took 600,000 
passengers away from the company last 
year in Yorkshire. The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and the Great Central com- 
plain in like manner. As electric tram- 
ways in this country are but eight years 
old, it can be imagined what effect they 
will have ten years from now, when 
thousands of miles of lines will be in 
operation. The competition of the 
tramways is that it is forcing Conti- 
nental and American railways to take 
up electrification. It is self-defence. 
The great electric schemes now being 


~~ 
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carried out in London are awakening 
the country to the possibilities of electric 
traction. Soon the antiquated steam 
trains under the metropolis will be for- 
gotten. There will be high-level and 
deep-level electric expresses, connecting 
all parts of the Greater London, and 
then electric surface trains to suburban 
towns. One syndicate alone is either 
electrifying or building nearly two 
hundred miles of railways in London, 
and to operate them the mightiest elec- 
tric power station in the world is under 
construction in Chelsea. 

When electric railways gridiron the 
country we will not have to bother our 
heads about railway guides. There will 
be short trains and many of them. If 
we are going to Brighton or Liverpool 
or Bristol we will simply go to the rail- 
way station, enter an electric car marked 
“Brighton,” or whatever the town is, 
and speed away. The electric service 


Near Chiavenna, the northern end of the Valtellina Railway. 
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will be almost as continuous as it now 
is on the Twopenny Tube. 

That we are entering an electric age 
cannot be questioned. To watch the 
gigantic preparations now going on in 
the electric industry in this country is to 
be astounded by the thought of what 
it is all coming to. Electricity is in the 
air. A distinguished electrical engineer 
expressed his opinion to me the other 
day that the electrical development of 
this island was the most attractive in- 
vestment for capital to be found any- 
where in the world. Millions of foreign 
capital is being attracted here. Captains 
of industry, who have achieved fame 
and wealth in other lands, are coming 
to England to start fresh ventures. 
There is Mr. Yerkes, for example, going 
on towards his three score and ten, who 
has accumulated all the wealth a man 
can wish for, in building electric rail- 
ways on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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But he comes to London to build a great 
network of electric tubes. When he 
first came to London, he drove out to 
Hampstead Heath. It was a particularly 
clear day, and from Jack Straw’s Castle 
he had a commanding view, on the one 
hand, of the great city stretching away 
across the valley of the Thames, and, 
on the other, of the green fields and 
woods of Middlesex. Turning suddenly 
to the New York banker who was with 
him, he said: 

“I feel like a man who has been 
tramping through the mountains, and 
suddenly comes on a great vein of rich 
‘ore, and then trembles for fear a luckier 
prospector has staked out a claim before 
him. Here we are in the very centre of 
civilisation, and down there in the valley 
are five million people waiting for some- 
body to give them something better 
than the antideluvian "bus as a means of 
travel. I want to stake out a claim 


right here. You may talk about golden 
opportunities 


in South Africa and 


On the Adda Piver, Italy; along the new Valtellina Railway, 
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America and Australia, and other far- 
away lands, but right here before our 
eyes is an undertaking that dwarfs them 
all.” 

Why is electricity taking the place of 
steam on the railways? It is just hard 
business. Electricity is economy. Some- 
time ago, when the elevated railway in 
New York decided to “ scrap” its steam 
engines and run its trains by electricity, 
I asked Mr. Russell Sage, the eccentric 
millionaire of Wall Street, with a large 
interest in the elevated, why such a 
radical step was to be taken. Mr. Sage, 
I might say, is a gentleman of the old 
school who does not take kindly to new- 
fangled ideas. For years the trains on 
the elevated railway were lighted by 
kerosene lamps, and New Yorkers said 
this was Mr. Sage’s conservatism. 

“This is a most radical step,” said 
Mr. Sage, “but the engineers tell me 
we will save $300,000 a year by using 
electricity.” 

This is why English railway directors 
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are looking forward to electric trains. 
They think it will mean decreased 
operating expenses and bigger divi- 
dends. The coal bills of the railways 
are enormous, and electricity saves coal. 
The steam locomotive is a wasteful con- 
sumer of fuel, while in an electric power 
station a much greater proportion of the 
stored-up energy is utilised. The most 
perfect of modern express engines, for 
example, burn four or five pounds of 
coal to develop a “ horse-power-hour,” 
and often the fuel consumption is double 
this. But in an electric power station, 
where gigantic electric generators are 
driven by steam engines of enormous 
power, a “horse-power-hour” is ob- 
tained by burning only one pound of 
coal Electric railways show that it is 
much cheaper to generate power in large 
central stations and feed it to the train- 
motors than, as is done now on steam 
railways, to have a little power-generat- 
ing station on each train. 


Lecco, southern terminus of the Valtellina Railway. 
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This is the same idea that is gaining 
hold in big workshops. In the manu- 
facturing towns of the North you may 
see extensive engineering works where 
all the machinery in many buildings is 
run by electric power generated in one 
small building. It would not be an 
impossibility to drive the electric trains 
of the Twopenny Tube with power 
generated in Edinburgh or Paris. You 
might run a steam engine in Dublin 
and use its power to unload a ship in 
the Thames. The wonder-worker, elec- 
tricity, annihilates distances. 

Out in the American North-West one 
of the pioneer projects in railway elec- 
trification has been undertaken by Mr. 
James J. Hill on his Great Northern 
Railway. Through the Cascade Moun- 
tains, where there is a long tunnel and 
a steep hill, Mr. Hill’s mountain engines 
consume an enormous amount of coal. 
The intention first was to use electric 
locomotives only to haul the trains 
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The Valtellina railway skirting the shores of Lake Como. 


through the tunnel, but since Mr. Hill 
has found that he can save immensely 
on his coal bills by using electric power 
he is going to run his trains by electri- 
city over the entire Cascade division. 
Everywhere throughout the mountains 
there is water power going to waste, and 
Mr. Hill will make the water tumbling 
down montains pull trains up them. 

In England there are no great possi- 
bilities of water-power development as 
there are in Central Europe. There are 
no cataracts to harness here, and electric 
power for the driving of electric trains 
will be developed by burning coal. 
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There will be great central power 
stations, some of them at the pit-mouths 
of the coal mines, and enormous quan- 
tities of electricity will be generated to 
run railway trains, tram lines and the 
machinery of workshops. Heavy copper 
cables will carry the energy many miles 
away from the central stations, and 
these will be “tapped” just as water or 
gas mains are. Electric power will be 
so cheap that anyone who has any work 
to be done will make use of electricity. 
It will be the universal servant, always 
at hand to respond to the touch of the 
button. 
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VALLEY HUNT. 





By MARVIN DANA. 


AUNDERS walked slowly up the 
S avenue toward the house, his 
heart beating wildly ’twixt hope 
and fear. He had no eyes for the stately 
graces of the palms that sentinelled the 
way; the crowded beauty of the shrub- 
beries failed to attract him. The air 
about him was filled with the soft per- 
fume of orange blossoms, but his sense 
was shut from it. The blue of the 
distant mountains, the massed foliage of 
the nearer trees, the dainty charm of 
myriad flowers, these and the familiar 
loveliness of the Californian scene, in 
which at other times he took keenest 
delight, he now passed wholly unheed- 
ing. His entire mind and heart were 
centred on her. 

The mastiff rose lazily from a nook 
within the ivy screen of the porch, and 
advanced, sedately pleased, to meet him, 
then turned and walked comrade-like by 
his side, but Saunders gave the creature 
no caress. 

Mechanically he mounted the steps 
and rang the bell. As the door opened 
he stepped forward into the cool 
shadows of the hall. The maid smiled 
pleasantly, but Saunders’ face showed 
no answer. He walked on into the 


. drawing-room, gave one glance about, 


and then stared mutely at the servant. 
“Til tell Mrs. Hastings you're here, 
sir,” the maid said, and vanished into 


' the hall, where she tittered to herself, 


“Now he’s going to ask her.” 

That was, indeed, Saunders’ purpose. 
He had come with the intention of pro- 
posing marriage to Mrs. Hastings, the 
Prettiest widow in the county; leader 
in the local society, the best whip, the 
best rider of the hunt, the possessor of 
much money —altogether the most 

ing woman in her set. 
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And now Saunders, long enamoured, 
had determined to put his fate to the | 
question—an ordeal to be feared, for 
the widow had a shrewd wit and a fre- 
quent mood of raillery. Saunders, 
honest fellow that he was, could make 
no guess as to her heart. His rare words 
of sentiment had been met with badin- 
age; only his steadfast devotion had 
been permitted, and thus there was 
ground for hope; because many suitors 
thronged her path. 

The door opened and Mrs. Hastings 
entered. 

“You are just in time for a cup of 
tea,” she said, by way of greeting. 

Saunders advanced and took her 
hand. His face flushed and the light in 
his eyes was good to see. Under the 
warmth of that gaze the widow, too, 
gained a deepened damask in her 
cheeks. For a moment the two stood 
silent, and in that interval the man noted 
again with great wonder and delight the 
loveliness that was ever in his thoughts, 
the soft skin and white, the shadowed 
glories of the eyes, the piquant line of 
the dainty nose, the halo of golden hair, 
the laughing lips, so red, so merry, so 
exquisite a frame for the little teeth 
gleaming within—a mouth at once 
sweet, and mocking, and altogether 
adorable. 

Saunders’ gaze lingered on the curved 
lips, and he took swift courage. 

“T love you,” he cried. 

And then once the magic words were 
said, all fear fell from him. 

He seized her arm and drew her 
swiftly toward him. 

“Louise, I love you, love you! Do 
you understand? ” 

“ Ye-es,” the widow admitted, “I think 
I do. What then?” 
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“What then? Good heavens! Louise, 
will you marry me?” 

“Ye-es, Jack, I think I will.” 

At that he had her in his arms and 
was kissing her lips, while bliss bubbled 
in his soul. 

“On one condition,” the widow added, 
as her lover took breath. 

“What!” 

“I said, on one condition.” 

“Well, then, what is it?” 

“That we have a real fox.” 

“A real fox! What do you mean?” 

“Just that. I'll marry you if you will 
get a real fox.” 

“ There aren’t any.” 

“There are plenty in the mountains. 
You must do it—for next month’s run. 
Will you?” 

“Why, yes, of course, if I must, 
but x 

The arrival of other callers cut short 
the privacy of the lovers, and soon after- 
ward Saunders took his departuré in a 
state of mingled ecstasy and wonder. 

Saunders understood perfectly the 
widow’s motive for her strange request. 
He knew her fondness for riding to 
hounds, and her pride in the Valley 
Hunt, once the best in all that country 
side. Now, alas! the glory was depart- 
ing. Saunders, as M.F.H., was painfully 
aware how scarce foxes had become in 
the district. They had never been com- 
mon, and now, thanks to farmers who 
preferred their chicken roosts to the 
divine rights of Reynard, there was 
scarcely a single brush left within twenty 





miles. For the last few seasons the 
hounds had been little more than 
harriers—even that point was only 


maintained by investing jack-rabbits 
with the dignity of hare. But the club 
had few traditions of its own, and none 
at all of the kingly sport of England. 
For it thought more of a run than of 
the quality of the quarry, and several 
times had been known to tree a cat. 
There was a hope in the minds of the 
hunt that some day they might flush a 
wolf; but though these creatures were 


often heard howling, during the nights, 
the hounds had never crossed their 
trails. It was evident that the Valley 
Hunt would soon have to find its solace 
in following a drag or to become a mere 
social excuse for balls and suppers. 

Saunders fully understood the widow's 
anxiety. Some English cousins were 
expected at the next outing, and the 
hunt’s honour was at stake. It was not 
to be tolerated that these visitors should 
be allowed to learn the poverty of the 
chase. 

Saunders thrilled with determination, 
He would produce a fox for her sake, 
even though it should take him every 
instant of the two weeks intervening 
before the meet. The thing must be 
accomplished for love’s sweet sake. 

A few days later Saunders saw the 
widow at a luncheon party where he 
was placed beside her at table. His first 
words were : 

“T’ve got him.” 

“No!” 

“Yes. He’s in the stables at the 
ranch. The dogs were tremendously ex- 
cited when he was brought in. He's in 
a cage at the back by: the kennels—a 
splendid big fellow.” ‘ 

“Oh, I am so glad,” the widowyex- 
claimed, her voice tremulous. “Well 
show the people some real sport, sand, 
I’m to have a new habit.” 

The word passed among the fnembers 
of the hunt. Many came surreptitiously 
to Saunders’ ranch to look at the fox, 
and went away gloating over the run 
that was now assured. ~ 

The secret was jealously guarded, 
however, from all outsiders. 

It was arranged that the meet should 
be at Saunders’ ranch. The fox Wou ‘ 
be taken in its cage to a small nce 
about a quarter of a mile from the house 
This spot was cunningly selected to 
avoid any possibility of mistake omthe . 
pack’s part. In times “long past, the 
hounds had once found a fox here, and 
the memory of it still brooded over ther 
nostrils. When loosed they always ral 
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* The hunt swept on in furious happiness.”’ 
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straight away for that coppice. Thus 
it was certain that they would come 
directly on the scent of the imported 
animal. At the approach of the dogs, 
a stable boy, carefully instructed, would 
open the door of the cage, and hurrah 
for a noble run, quarry belly to earth, 
mottled pack giving tongue, the view 
halloo, the horn, the rush of horses, 
swift, tense, like the charge of cavalry 
in battle, the wild ride, the thrilling 
climax of the death—oh, glorious, 
glorious! 

The day came, and it was perfect. 
Light cirrus clouds hid the sun; the 
dry air was warm yet full of life. As he 
swung into the saddle, Saunders scanned 
the scene with joyous ease. Round 
about him for thirty acres in each direc- 
tion stretched the level beauty of a lawn 
with turf green as emeraid, dotted with 
trees, a few giant cedars stately in the 
distance; here and there in the open 
places flaunting masses of colour from 
countless flowers. Beyond the lawn, to 
the west, the ground fell abruptly into 
a deep narrow valley. Across _ that 
verdured chasm the hills rose steeply in 
majestic curves. To the east lay the 
county town embowered ‘in foliage, all 
fairest green, an Eden oasis amid the 
brown of surrounding slopes where the 
soil thirsted for solace from man’s art— 
irrigation. In the distance, trending 
north and south far as sight could 
follow, the mountains towered in superb 
grandeur, the nearer chains clothed to 
the middle with scattered evergreens, 
then rugged and bare to their crests— 
range beyond range in deepening blues, 
the loftiest summits dazzling with their 
crowns of everlasting snow. 

Saunders’ gaze roved the scene, and 
his soul was content. All was beautiful ; 
fortune was kind. To-day he would 
fulfil the condition of happiness. The 
meet would be a triumph, and she—ah, 
well, truly the gods were good to him. 

Soon the company of riders began to 
assemble and to the beauties of earth 
and air was added the emphasis of 


lovely women and gallant men mounted 
on handsome steeds. 
voices and laughter mingled with the 
yelping of the dogs and the neighing 
of the horses. Saunders’ heart leaped 


joyously as the widow rode up and. 


greeted him—he had never seen her so 
fair. 

Scarcely were the hounds turned into 
the copse before they gave tongue. A 
view halloo was given by a lusty Eng- 
lish throat, as reynard broke cover, 
Poor animal, he was in strange country, 
and headed straight for the house, the 
hounds almost at his heels. Saunders 
flushed with pride; he glanced at the 
trim little figure riding beside him and 
noted with delight the heightened 
colour and sparkling eye. He had kept 
his part of the contract. 

But his delight was short lived. Rey- 
nard, with very clear ideas of saving 
his skin,-and with no ideas at all as to 
the ambitions of the Valley Hunt, 
sought refuge in a drain. Before the 
horses had fairly found their stride the 
pack was clamouring around the narrow 
opening, from which trickled a thread 
of water. Saundérs glanced at the 
widow, but she bit her lip and turned 
from him. Poor fellow, it was not his 
fault, but he devoutly wished he might 
seek sanctuary with the fox. To bolt 
the fox was impossible ; to dig him out 


equally impossible; and the pack 
boasted not even a terrier. 
In sheer desperation Saundefs 


whipped off his pack ; but his heart was 


dead within him. He affected to draw . 


another cover, but he could not ‘* 
pray for a miracle to save him. 

sudden music from the dogs startled him. 
Could it be that, after all, the impossible 
had happened; that a good angel, im 
the guise of a fox had crossed his path? 
Now they had broken cover, at the 
corner furthest from him. He heard a 
halloo, and then the hounds giving 
tongue as they strung out across the 
fields. Wild with excitement he forced 
his horse through the copse. Away on 
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the gentle slope he saw the pack, and 
well in the lead—was it possible ?—yes, 
a boar! 

Him the pack, eager for any sport, 
had discovered; in an instant the dogs 


** Into her pan of peas fell a huge creature.”’ 


were in full cry after the unhappy 
wanderer. The pig squealed and ran 
his best, straightaway down the slope 
of the valley. The riders heard the 
sounds of pursuit, and in a moment they 
were off. The pace was swift, the riding 
hard, but in the front rode Saunders, 
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the widow at his bridle rein, and along. 
side pounded the British cousins. 
“Coursing the boar—ha! ha!” cried 
the best seat in the Leicestershire runs, 
and he bent to his horse’s stride. 
Pride was forgotten, 
disappointment faded 
The Valley Hunt Club 


happiness. They were 
off and away —yes 
coursing the boar! It 
was a splendid mn 
The fugitive, thin and 
strong, ran with the 
mad vigour of despair. 
He leaped into the 
bottom of the valley, 
and shot along it at 
wondrous speed, in and 
out among boulders 
that made riding dan- 
gerous. He doubled 
back, then darted ac- 
ross the lower slope of 
the hill through an 
orange orchard, where 
branches menaced the 
careless rider, once 
more into the valley 
and up the other side 
through a thicket of 
trees, so on into the 
high road, where he 
ran the third of a mile 
straight towards the 
town, while the hunt 
came rushing after 
with such a din of dogs 
and hoofs and ‘halloos 
that the good citizens 
thought surely a 
earthquake threatened 

And now the pig abandoned any hope 
of baffling pursuit. His sole desire was 
to die at home. 

Forthwith he plunged across a laws, 
over a strip of rough ground beyond, 
and so bore down on a little shanty that 
stood alone. 
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The Widow Maloney sat peacefully 
in her cabin shelling peas, her chair 
tipped back against the closed door. It 
chanced that she was wondering as to 
the whereabouts of her pig, when she 
was startled into a howl of terror, for 
there came a fearful crash at the window 
and into her pan of peas fell a huge 
creature, whose rude violence sent the 
peas and the widow rolling on the floor. 
An instant later Mrs. Maloney saw fly- 
ing fiends of devils all about. Then, 
indeed, she understood that she was 
truly dead. 

So, while without Saunders whipped 
the dogs to quiet, and while within the 
pig crept beneath the sofa and lay 
sobbing, the widow, with eyes closed, 
was stretched motionless on her back, 
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By VENITA 
When do I love thee best? 
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praying fervently for the repose of her 
own soul. 

Such was the last run of the Valley 
Hunt Club. The English cousins tell 
of it still at home-—the best run they 
ever had But Saunders went in sore 
fear to face his adored. 

“T fulfilled the condition you im- 
posed,” he said trembling. “Can you, 
will you acquit me of the fiasco? Will 
you marry me just the same?” 

“T will marry you—on one condition 
—on another condition.” 

“Which is?” 

“ That you give up fox hunting.” 

“T am afraid I must,” Saunders said, 
soberly, “for many reasons.” 

“ But,” he remarked, after a delicious 
interval, “ couldn’t that pig just run.” 


E THEE BEST? 
SEIBERT. 


When in a dewy field at morn I stand, 

And pure as thy deep eyes lies all the land, 

While through the fragrant hush comes close at hand 
The liquid love-song of a bird beside his nest— 


’Tis then I love thee best! 
When do I love thee best? 


When through the weary noon there comes to me 
The thought that all the toil’s for thee, for thee, 


And my dark, dingy room 


grows fair to see, 


And bright because thy face is my sweet spirit-guest— 


’Tis then I love thee best! 
When do I love thee best? 


Ah, when the hour arrives which breaks the chain 
That keeps me from thy side, and makes me fain 
To say my day begins at eve, when once again 

I turn my eager footsteps toward the golden west— 


’Tis then I love thee best! 
When do I love thee best? 


When we two stand alone beneath the sky 
And watch the star-worlds file in splendour by, 
The night’s soft silence holds no jarring cry, 

And our two hearts are like the sleeping world, at rest— 


’Tis then I love thee best! 
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Wrestlers at a ‘‘Féte Foraine.”’ 


weekly market-day, the monthly 

foire and the quiet of his Sunday 
spent in the café, the only distraction 
of a French countryman is the annual 
féte of his village or like festivities at 
the towns surrounding it. Every little 
community in France, no matter how 
small, indulges in at least one féte a 
year—a festival occurring on the anni- 
versary of its patron saint. These fétes 
are very simple affairs. At about noon 
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FRENCH COUNTRY FETES. 
By E. C. PIEXOTTO. 


Illustrated by the Author. 


the peasants gather. in front of the café 
and there greet their neighbours who 
drive in from the surrounding country 
in every description of vehicle, dressed 
in new crackly blue blouses and fresh 
white bonnets. The horses and donkeys 
are unhitched and put in the stables, 
where they begin to munch the bale of 
hay that has been brought from home 
under the wagon-seat. 

Opposite the café a few booths have 
been erected where trinkets and knick- 
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FRENCH COUNTRY FETES 


knacks are sold for a penny or two; 


_where a wandering Bohemian tells for- 


tunes; where at a shooting-gallery the 
huntsman who spend days in roaming 
the hillsides in hopes of killing a stray 
rabbit can display their prowess at five 
paces with badly sighted firearms. The 
men gather in the café and tell stories 
over their petit bleu; the older women 
gossip in the street in groups, the 
younger ones laugh and make eyes at 






church a long table is set up. The 
entrance to each street leading out of 
the town square is flanked with tri- 
coloured poles, flag-bedecked, having 
between them festoons of coloured 
lights—red, white and blue. In the 
morning there is a procession. The 
village band, the firemen in shining 
brass helmets, the school-children in 
their best clothes, admired by devoted 
parents, slowly march through the town. 
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‘* La* Joute.”" 


the young fellows; there is a bit of a 
dance in the evening and a ride home 
in the moonlight. 

In larger communities more prepara- 
tion is made. 

The approach of a féte-day is 
heralded by the rehearsals of the local 
brass band, an awful ordeal for the 
stranger in town, but a distinct pleasure 
to the inhabitant. Under the wide- 
spreading chestnut-trees in front .of the 
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At noon a cold lunch is served under 
the big trees, the mayor presiding and 
welcoming the neighbours who have 
honoured his town with their presence. 
Then the crowd slowly takes its way 
up the hill to where the blaring notes of 
a barrel-organ proclaim the presence of 
a merry-go-round. The soldiers from 
the fort come down and join their bright 
uniforms with the gay dresses of the 
girls. The big dragoons, booted and 
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spurred—-their faces half hidden under gleaming helmets The 
and long horsehair plumes—bestride the little horses, their | an 
immense sabers clanking along the ground as they merrily - 


whirl around. 


gaudy looking-glasses and pin-cushions. 


Then the games for the children begin. 


all descriptions, there is one curious ob- 
stacle race, whose final is thus arranged ; 
two bottomless barrels dangle horizont- 
ally in mid-air on the end of long ropes, 
thus forming a deep swinging hoop. 
The racers run but two at a time, and 
at the end of the run must go through 
the barrel. Of course, as soon as they 
jump into it, the barrel sways violently 
backward and forward, and the im- 
prisoned runner must wait for a favour- 
able opportunity to be spilled 
out, landing all in a heap only 
to pick himself up again and 
gain the goal as speedily as 
possible. 

Down along the coast the 
boys delight in aquatic sports. 
Here is one for instance: A 
young suckling-pig is thrown 
into the water, and a whole 
troop of youngsters dive in to 
catch him. Not so easy a 
matter as might be imagined, for the 
little quadruped hurries, and it is some 
time before the fortunate victor over- 
takes it and carries it squealing home. 

Then, again, on a favourable jut of 
rock, where there is a good deep pool 
beneath, a long pole is fastened, pro- 
jecting horizontally far out over the 
water and greased until its rounded 
surface is as slippery as an eel. The 
mayor, in his boat, plants a flag in a 
socket at the far end, and the boys, one 
by one, try to walk the pole, their bare 
feet clinging desperately to the treacher- 
ous surface. One by one they fall in 
the attempt, until a bright urchin, 
through repeated efforts, finally reaches 
the end, bends down and wrests the 


Others amuse themselves by throwing balls 
at funny little wooden dolls or shooting at clay pipes and 
egg shells bobbing up and down on a jet of water. 
again, buy trinkets and favours for their sweethearts—cakes 
anacandies of most poisonous colour, chenille monkeys and 
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The Algerian Giant— A popular houz. 


flag from its socket and then falls 
sprawling into the water amid the cheers 
of the onlookers. 

There is one game they play down on 
the Mediterranean coast which really 
takes on the dignity of a mediaeval 
tournament. 

It is called “la joute”—the joust. 
Each town has its renowned jouteurs, 
usually recruited among the fishermen, 
men who have practised the game since 
they were children. The joute takes 
place on an open sheet of water where 
there is not too much current. 

The spectators begin to assemble in 
their clumsy boats and greet each other 
with loud halloos) One great deep-sea 
fishing boat is rigged as a grand-stand, 
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A Paris Féte. 

the judges appear in their trim gig, 
sheltered by a striped awning. Ruddy- 
faced and weather-beaten and experi- 
enced tars they are: the captain of the 
port, a patron pécheur and one of the 


with a huge lugger-sail arranged as a 
shield against the sun’s hot rays. On 
it the local dignitaries assemble, the 
band takes its place and whiles away 
the time with sprightly melodies. Soon 
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wholesale fish-merchants. 

The excitement is swelling in a long 
crescendo. The fresh salt breeze flaps 
the flags at the mastheads and ruffles 
the water into tiny white-caps. Over 
by the grand-stand, in view of the 
judges, the jouteurs are drawing their 
opponents by lot. 

And now are seen the two opposing 
boats. 

Two tartanes de péche have been dis- 
mantled of their sails and rigging. A 
broad red-and-white stripe runs the 
length of one hull, and a broad blue- 
and-white stripe runs the length of the 
other. In the stern two heavy posts 
have been securely fastened, supporting 
a small platform raised high above the 
water. In the bow of each boat sits a 
drummer, a feather in his hat—his drum- 
sticks ready. Each craft is manned by a 
coxswain and eight sturdy oarsmen— 
eight big fishermen—accustomed to pull 
a strong and steady stroke against wind 
and weather, blue caps upon their heads 
and kerchiefs knotted round their 
temples like buccaneers of old—their 
white shirt-sleeves rolled up to show 
their brawny arms and muscular hands. 
In the stern of each boat sits a little 
group of jouteurs. 

At a signal from the judges, the two 
boats row off in opposite directions until 
there is a space of perhaps two hundred 
yards between them. Another signal 
and they face about. 

A jouteur climbs upon the platform 
in the stern of each boat. Dressed in 
white, with a gay sash around the waist, 
wearing upon his head either a dark- 
blue sailor-cap or a bonnet gaudily em- 
broidered with tinsel and trimmed with 
a plume, each man is protected by a 
long white wooden shield, crossed with 
chevrons of red or blue. This shield is 
suspended about the neck and covers 
the whole body down to the knees. 
Each contestant is now handed a long 
lance striped to match his shield. 

A hush comes over the expectant 
crowd. 
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The drums beat, the rowers bend low 
to their oars—the prows of the boats 
cut deep through the water, the jouteurs 
brace themselves and gain the necessa 
balance. In his left hand, extended at 
arm’s length, each carries a tiny French 
flag, and these flags as the boats pass 
should touch each other. Un, deux! un, 
deux—the oarmen throw their full 
strength into the swinging stroke, the 
coxswains carefully steer their heavy 
craft toward each other. A moment of 
breathless expectancy and the two 
lances splinter on the wooden shields, 
while one champion, losing his balance, 
falls with a mighty splash into the foam- 


flecked water amid the onlookers’ mirth! 


Once in the sea his part in the con- 
test is finished, but his opponent faces 
about to meet the next foe. Three 
times he must down his enemy, and then 
he awaits his trial in the finals. The 
endurance and dexterity shown by some 
of the men are extraordinary. I saw 
two jouteurs, their bare toes clutching 
the edge of the little platform on which 
they stood, meet each other seven con- 
secutive times in the terrific shock of 
the passing boats and neither yield his 
place. The finals especially are hotly 
contested, and at the end the victor, 
standing on his lofty platform, is rowed 
in triumph among the cheering on- 
lookers while the band plays “ La Mar- 
seillaise.” This contest, as may be con- 
ceived, is attended with more or less 
danger, and some jouteurs have lost 
their lives from the internal injury 
caused by the repeated shocks they have 
received. 

The boys also play the same game 
on a smaller scale throughout—smaller 
boats, lower platforms and less momen- 
tum. In Marseilles one day I saw two 
ragged urchins practising on_ little 
wagons which their comrades pulled to- 
ward each other. As I passed them, the 
little fellows were starting in on a free 
fight because one of the contestants had 
suddenly bent forward just at the poimt 
of contact, thus giving himself an added 
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FRENCH COUNTRY FETES 


momentum—a trick not allowed in the 
joute. 

On the Sunday of Pentecost I saw a 
strange féte in the Tarn country—a 
queer mixture of business and pleasure. 
It seems that it is the custom to hire 
servants for the year on St. Michel, and 
on Pentecost the contracts are agreed 
upon. At this 
féte the 
crowd 
gathered in a 
wide country 
road. Every- 
one was in 
Sunday 
clothes, so the 
difference be- 
tween master 
and man was 
hardly ap- 
parent. How- 
ever, all those 
men and 
women who 
wished to go 
into service 
or wanted to 
change mas- 
ters pro- 
claimed that 
fact by wear- 
ing a red rose 
pinned on the 
lapel of the 
coat or on the 
front of the 
corsage. 
There were 
not only 
house - ser - 
vants, but 
shepherds, 
drivers—in fact, all kinds of farm-hands. 

In a big barn near by, a wheezy band 
was jigging a jerky polka and the young 
people were enjoying a turn. Between 
the dances long discussions were held, 
hard bargains driven with much gesti- 
culation and minute discussion of detail, 
and the arrangement for a whole year’s 
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service cemented by a hearty shake of 
the hand—no other contract. It was 
certainly the most primitive employment 
bureau I[ had seen. 

The evening of the féte-day is usually 
devoted to dancing. The young people 
gather in a flimsy, barn-like pavilion, 
lighted with smoky gasoline lanterns 
and decorated 
with banners, 
flags and 
strips of 
bunting. A 
violin, a flute, 
two horns 
and a drum 
are the usual 
orchestra. A 
| sort of polka 
is fast crowd- 
ing out the 
older and 
prettier 
dances, but in 
less progres- 
sive com- 
munities one 
still sees the 
old quadrille 
—the cavalier 
handing his 
lady to the 
centre with a 
variety of 
fancy steps, 
then execut- 
ing his pas 
seul, and fin- 
ally kicking 
over his part- 
ner’s head — 
not vulgarly, 





John the Bayptisi. but in pure 
exuberance of spirits. But, as I say, the 
contra-dances are fast disappearing, 
along with the quaint coifs and oldtime 
bodices. 


Far prettier is the picture when the 


dancing can take place in the open air, 
as it does when the summer climate can 
be relied upon. I shall never forget one 
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dance on Trinity Sunday in an oid town 
near Albi. This ancient city, walled and 
moated, is perched high upon a hill over- 
looking a noble sweep of valley land and 


plateau. 


varied colours, 


the musicians. 
began to assemble. 


cians came out from a neigh- 
bouring café, and, as is the 
custom, started to make a 
circuit of the 


town to an- edit 
nounce that =~ Tit 
the “ball” Say i > 
was to begin. i CAL 
They soon () —s4 


were swal- | \ | 
lowed up in A \"==-} XY’ 
one of the ( . | \ 
city gates, ‘ 
and I could ” 
hear the 

strains of their gay march dying away 
farther and farther in the distance. 

A long pause, and then a crescendo as 
they came around the other side of the 
town, and soon they burst forth from 
the Porte des Houx with all the swing 
that music can impart to marching feet. 

First a boy or two running ahead to 
cry, “ Here they come”; then a couple 
of exuberant youths, kicking their heels 
high in air and waving their arms like 
madmen ; following them the musicians, 
blowing themselves red in the face, 
shadowed by the folds of a flapping 
French flag. 

All about them and behind them 


Its cours, or promenade, is 
planted with rows of magnificent chest- 
nut-trees, whose leaves form a canopy 
which almost shuts out the twinkling 
stars. Lanterns and little oil-lamps of 
suspended in the 
branches, cast a fitful light on the tree- 
trunks. An impromptu café was erected 
in the city wall adjoining the stand for 
At dusk the peasants 
The old people 
seated themselves on the deep stone 
benches overlooking the valley; the 
youths and maidens walked about, 
laughing and talking. Soon the musi- 





On the road toa Country Feéte. 


tripped a gay throng of bubbling young 
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people—skipping, jumping, singing and 
laughing as they were carried along by 
the lively notes. On reaching the cours, 
the music struck up a dance, and away 
whirled the young couples in light and 
shadow under the dreamy light of the 
twinkling lanterns — light - heartedly 
dancing under the frowning walls of 
the Porte de la Jeanne, whose battle- 
ments had seen much grimmer sights 
when plucky Jeanne, according to the 
legend, single-handed, put to flight the 
besiegers of the native town by pouring 
boiling water on their heads! 

In Brittany, on the féte of St. John 
the Baptist, the peasants light fires all 
along the headlands—les feux St. Jean, 

they call 
o¢p'? »  — them. On the 
SUE , ke+a"° lonely rugged 
: cliffs, these 
great torch- 
like blazes 
light up the 
black night and 
reveal the peasant 
girls in sabots and 
coifs and velvet- 
~ trimmed __bodices, 
dancing hand in 
hand with young 
id fellows dressed in 
short coats, tight 
little trousers and 
hats with rolling brims from which 
dangle long black ribbons. 

In the larger provincial towns, the 
fétes take on more of the showman 
character. Travelling shows of all 
descriptions wander through France 
throughout the summer months, arrang- 
ing their itinerary so as to arrive in the 
different cities at the festival period. 
These fétes usually last a week. 

There are several merry-go-rounds 
whose blaring organs make night hid- 
eous ; there is a menagerie of tame lions 
and spiritless tigers; a circus where a 
piebald horse lopes around the ming 
while an aged equestrienne pirouettes 
on his ample saddle; a theatre where 
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crushed actors in tarnished and faded 
costumes rant their scenes of love and 
murder; freaks, wonders and horrors in 
close proximity—every conceivable kind 
of booth to wrest the sou from the 
gullible peasant. And it is marvellous 
how gullible the public is; one wonders 
to see them gaze open-mouthed at an 
“Algerian giant” with a black papier- 
maché head stuck on the end of a pole 
and carried by the man inside, whose 
little blackened hand hangs out of the 
white sleeve far down toward the feet. 

Paris itself has many of these fétes 
foraines. Each of her exterior quarters 
has its yearly local féte, and a regular 
colony of travelling Bohemians live on 
the festivals and cart their shows from 
avenue to boulevard. The merry-go- 
rounds, or manéges, as they now are 
called, have grown to the most extra- 
ordinary size. The huge circling plat- 
form, with its quadruple rows of life-size 
animals, is covered by an enormous roof- 
ing—frescoed, gilded, decorated with 
statues and bits of mirrors which flash 
back the sunlight. The gay throng, 
young and old alike, bestride pigs which 
bob up and down as they circle around 
or huge cows swaying backward and 
forward, or, pallid, are given all the 
doubtful joys of seasickness in ships 
which roll and pitch and flap their 
sails, while great steam sirens rend 
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Gingerbread Pigs. 


the air with their shrieks. Huge 
organs, decorated with automata who 
beat time to the music, blare their 
catchy melodies and drown’ each 
other’s notes, so compactly are they 
crowded. Balloons, arranged like minia- 
ture Earl’s Court wheels, float up and 
down in the air. Montagnes russes whirl 
the breathless crowds up and down their 
steep inclines—a favourite pastime this, 
since the Franco-Russian alliance. 

At night all is brilliantly illuminated 
with electric lights. The crowd is tightly 
packed, and pushes its way from attrac- 
tion to attraction: from the renowned 
lions and tigers of Pezon, known to all 
Paris of the exterior boulevards, to the 
latest novelty of posing females and 
dancing Algerians — Algerians from 
Montmartre for the most part. All sorts 
of side-shows clamour for patronage— 
bells are rung, drums are beaten, hand- 
organs ground and cornets and trom- 
bones blow their brassy notes, while a 
wrestler challenges the crowd in combat 
or a showman descants on the marvels 
of his show: the beauty of the dancers, 
the horror of the dead man found in the 
sewers, the strangeness of the three- 
legged girl, the humour of his Punch and 
Judy. The crowd floats from one to 
another—good-humoured, amused and 
content to spend its time and money till 
midnight. 
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By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. 


HE good curé has often told me 
that it is wicked to swear, and 
truly he keeps his own rule very 

well for this age, when each man em- 
bellishes his language with strange and 
curious expressions; but never to the 
sober curé in all his sixty years of placid 
life came so sweet, so charming, so irre- 
sistible an adventure as my bad habit 
brought me that eventful night. 

In the first place, I had been foolish 
enough to go walking in a strange 
country by moonlight; my friend and 
host, the Compte de Lausanne, had 
warned me not to go too far from the 
chateau ; but being of a curiously obsti- 
nate disposition, I had turned my back 
to its lighted windows and walked 
steadily for about an hour. Now, I had 
counted on the moonlight to find my 
way home, and was, therefore, much 
disconcerted when the black clouds 
robbed me of its assistance, and, to add 
to my discomfort, it began to rain. 

I was completely lost, and I could not 
perceive that a two hours’ walk brought 
me any nearer my goal. I was wet 
through; at each step the water in my 
boots made a peculiar swash; my hair 
—of which, I confess, I am rather vain, 
for it naturally curls into the love locks 
every gentleman craves—my hair was 
soaked with muddy water; I never 
remember being more uncomfortable. 

I had just leaned against a tree to 
rest and recover my breath, when a 
sudden rustle in the bushes behind me 
made me spring erect again, and at that 
I felt something soft and warm fly past 
me, so near that it touched my face. 
I made a quick step forward into the 
darkness, and, to my astonishment and 
discomfort, struck a stone wall with such 
violence that I was giddy for a moment 
—only a moment, however; the next 
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impulse that came to me was irre. 
sistible ; I straightened up and swore— 
swore with a vigour, a fluency and 
variety that I have never since equalled; 
and, indeed, I do not know when [ 
should have stopped, but when my 
eloquence was at its height, there came 
from above my head a peal of feminine 
laughter, soft and subdued, but so un- 
canny at that time and place that for 
an instant I thought I had evoked a 
demon. 

“Who is there?” I demanded, with 
some anxiety. “ What are you doing in 
this place?” 

“That is a question I might ask, 
monsieur,” said the most charming voice 
imaginable. “Why do you thus attack 
my wall?” 

“Your wall!” I cried. “ You live here, 
then; this is inhabited by men; this 
is a house?” 

“Yes and no, monsieur. I live here, 
but it is not inhabited by men. This is 
the convent of St. Gwendolen.” 

A wave of disappointment swept over 
me. “A nun!” I said, incredulously; 
“a nun, and laugh like that?” 

“T have not said so,” she replied, and 
I heard a rustle as though she moved 
in a silken dress, and a faint, delicious 
perfume floated down to me, bringing 
suggestions of a court rather than a 
convent. 

“Do not go, madame!” I cried. 

“I fear I detain you in the storm,” 
she answered. 

“No, no,” I declared, earnestly; “I 
am most comfortable; never have I 
so enjoyed myself. Remain, I implore 
you.” 

“Monsieur has strange taste; 1 
fancied I heard you object to the 
weather.” 

I blushed in the darkness. 
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“T had not seen you then,” I said. 

“You have not seen me now,” she 
retorted. 

“T have heard you, and I still hope.” 

“Monsieur deceives himself; there is 
no hope. I had better go in.” 

“No,” I called, hastily, as I heard her 
move again; “I will not come up; stay 
and talk to me.” 

“Then you intended to enter,” she 
exclaimed, triumphantly. “I knew it, 
monsieur.” 

“On the honour of a gentleman, 
madame, I wish to do nothing that 
would displease you.” 

“Who are you?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Will you exchange names with me, 
madame ? ” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly. 

“T am Edouard de Guier,” I replied. 

“The Chevalier de Guier?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; and you?” 

“My name is Dolores, monsieur.” 

“Madame, you are deceitful,” I cried, 
indignantly. “I told you all my name.” 

“You do not appreciate your privi- 
lege,” she returned, quite unabashed. “I 
do not permit many men to call me by 
my first name.” 

I gasped for a moment. I had not 
thought of it that way; moreover, I had 
a new idea, noticing her name and that 
she spoke with a slight lisp, a delightful 
languor, quite foreign to our vivacious 
French ladies. 

“You are a Spaniard, madame?” I 
asked. She started; I heard her breath- 
ing. 

ok am going,” she said; 
monsieur.” 

“I have offended you,” I cried, re- 
morsefully. “Pardon me; I did not 
know that you’ would object to my 
question. Consider what my curiosity 


“ adieu, 


must be, meeting so charming a com- 
panion in the centre of the forest; be- 
lieve me, my impertinence arises solely 
from my ardent desire to see you, or 
hear you, again. 
remain.” 

I heard her musical laugh. 


Pardon me, and 
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“Monsieur is gallant, but I must go 
in. Think of the dismay of the good 
sisters if they found me talking to a 
man.” 

“ Give me at least a souvenir,” I said, 
despairingly ; “tell me where I can see 
you again.” 

She paused, then asked, “ Where are 
you going ; do you live near here? You 
cannot, or you would surely know—I 
would ask if you live in the city.” 

“Certainly, madame, in Paris.” 

“In Paris!” she cried in evident 
pleasure ; “then I will give you a sou- 
venir, on one condition; you must give 
it back when I ask for it.” 

“Willingly, if you come after it your- 
self.” 

“T will, monsieur,” she said, and the 
next moment a small dark object was 
dropped into my hands. 

“Madame!” I called; “ Dolores.” A 
ripple of laughter answered me and a 
distant voice replied, “ Adieu, Edouard.” 
Could anything have been more de- 
lightful? From that hour I have 
admired my name. 

However, when she was gone it oc- 
curred to me that I was wet and cold, 
and sorely tired. [| turned my steps 
toward my friend’s chateau. 

This time better luck attended me, 
and about three o'clock in the morning 
I reached home to find de Lausanne just 
starting out to search for me. 

Naturally, I was annoyed. I had 
reached years of discretion, and I told 
him so with some asperity, saying I had 
walked over to the convent. 

“The convent! ‘Why, that is five 
miles!” he said in surprise; and I 
noticed the men standing by looked at 
me curiously. 

I withdrew to my room in a temper. 
If he had not been my host I would 
have quarrelled with him. It suits me 
not to be stared at as though I were 
a wild beast. 

I rose early next morning, and, bid- 
ding Pierre saddle my horse, I used 
the time I was waiting in examining 
Dolores’ gift. Truly it was remarkable 
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that she should give it to me, and more 
strange yet that she should wish me 
to return it, for her souvenir was a 
slipper—a tiny thing of blue satin with 
a jewelled buckle and little roses painted 
on it; so small it was that I marvelled 
any woman could wear it. 

The sight of the dainty thing filled 
me with an impatient longing to see its 
mistress, and mounting. my horse [ 
started on a gallop for the convent. But 
to my disappointment and chagrin, I 
could not find it; indeed there was no 
building in the forest except a ruined 
tower that was utterly unfit for human 
habitation. 

In deep disgust I rode home, and at 
breakfast I asked de Lausanne where 
the convent was, mentioning carelessly 
that I had seen it the night before, but 
could not find it in my morning ride. 

He looked surprised, saying any 
peasant could have directed me. “ Al- 
though,” he laughed, “they would not 
have led you there last night.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“ Because they believe it is haunted. 
Did you not see how the servants looked 
at you when you said you had been 
to the ruin?” 

“The ruin!” I cried. 
convent.” 

“Exactly; the ruined convent,” he 
replied. “ There is no other.” 

I stared at him in hopeless bewilder- 
ment. 

“No other,” I repeated blankly. Then, 
seeing his curiosity, | told him my story, 
and as proof showed him the slipper. 

We went together to examine the old 
building, and my host pointed out the 
insecure balcony on which Dolores must 
have stood while she talked to me. One 
thing we found that proved to us my 
lady was not a ghost ; the ground within 
the tower was trampled and the grass 
destroyed as though horses had been 
kept there. 

Perhaps Dolores had been waiting 
for one lover while she amused herself 
with another. The thought set me wild 


“T was at the 
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withgjealousy, for I loved her. I confess 
tha®#had she wished, I would willingly 
have married her in the dark, know; 
no more of her than that she had the 
sweetest voice it was ever my privilege 
to hear. 

I still had a hope of meeting her, for 
she had promised to ask for the slipper 
herself, and firmly was I resolved to 
yield it to no one else. 

Surely this time I would see more of 
her, would learn her name and station, 
for | was determined that she should be 
my wife. 

De Lausanne was most interested in 
my adventure. He, however, had not 
my confidence in Dolores, and his sus- 
picions and suggestions were very an- 
noying. One of them was, I remember, 
that it was some Spanish plot, of in- 
definite purpose, and that I should 
notify the Regent; another, that she 
was a waiting-maid who had robbed her 
mistress, and against whom the slipper 
Was incriminating evidence. At that | 
lost all patience, and declaring I was 
weary of the country, I left that night 
for Paris. I had not forgotten Dolores’ 
interest in that city, and thought she 
might have been going there. The 
slipper I carried in my pocket, not 
wishing it to be roughly handled, and 
knowing all things entering Paris were 
inspected, for the rival claims of Louis’ 
sons kept everything in a ferment. 

My precaution was well taken; my 
baggage was ruthlessly searched. The 
officer in charge said it was because I 
had been so close to the frontier and 
they feared trouble with Spain. 

There were constant bickerings, plots 
and counterplots between Philip of 
Orleans and Philip of Spain, added to 
by discontent and ambition of the Duc 
de Maine. Truly it seemed a vain 
struggle for a regency that I believed 
would be brief, for the baby king was 

very delicate. 

These things, however, worried me 
but little. I never meddled much m 
politics, being a soldier and di 
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with the trickery of both sides. 

I rode gaily into Paris that siinny 
afternoon congratulating myself that the 
cares of princes were not mine and 
never dreaming in what a tangle I was 
involving my fortunes. 

For the first few days I spent my 
time in walking the streets and looking 
for Dolores; the second week I would 
hardly leave my rooms, expecting a 
message from her every minute. My 
friends thought me out of my mind 
and frankly told me so; but I did not 
learn what my enemies thought until 
a little later. 

One day, about three weeks after I 
returned to the city, my cousin Ger- 
maine came to see me; he had not been 
with me two hours before he informed 
me the house was watched, pointing 
out an unwashed vagabond on the other 
side of the street as a member of the 
police force. 

Naturally, 1 laughed at him. Why 
should the Regent be interested in my 
movements? In reply he invited me for 
awalk. He was right ; the man followed 
us. My first impulse was to ask him 
how he dared annoy two gentlemen 
thus; but this Germaine would not 
permit, advising me to leave Paris at 
once. I refused, of course, even if it 
were not for Dolores. It is not my 
custom to run from danger. I was sur- 
prised at his giving such advice, and 
told him so, which he retorted by sug- 
gesting that the police did well to watch 
me. In the end, Germaine went home 
in a temper and I sulked the rest of the 
day, struggling with a desire to go out 
and drive the spy from his position 
before my house. 

Toward evening it became unbear- 
able, and as soon as it was dark I slipped 
out the back door and away with a 
delightful sense of freedom. I walked 
rapidly and in a short time I was at 
least a couple of miles from home. 

It was a poor part of the city, and I 
was considerably surprised to see a 
handsome Sedan chair cross one of the 
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Streets ahead of me. As I came iip to 
the cross street I saw the porters had 
set it down, and a woman, wrapped in 
a long cloak, stepped out, hesitated a 
moment, then walked swiftly down the 
street. 

I have said it was a bad neighbour- 
hood, and I was amazed to See a woman 
enter it alone. It was no place for her 
and I decided to follow her at a little 
distance. 

She did not go far. About a block 
from where she left the chair she met 
a man who, after exchanging a few 
words with her, handed her a letter and 
turned to leave her. 

Just then a party of men came out 
of a house near by, shouting, singing, 
and evidently intoxicated. The lady 
cast a glance in their direction and 
called faintly to her companion, but he 
hurried on, disregarding her appeal. By 
this time I had caught up with her and 
drew her into a doorway until the crowd 
passed by. 

“Fear nothing, madame,” I said as 
gently as I could, as she looked at me 
in terror. “Let me take you to your 
chair.” 

She gave a little exclamation, then 
said with a nervous laugh: 

“T am not afraid, Monsieur de Guier.” 
Surely I knew that voice and that 
charming ripple of laughter. 

“Dolores!” I cried. 

“Monsieur remembers, then,” she 
murmured. “You will give me my 
souvenir again?” 

My feelings overpowered my courtesy. 
“Madame,” I said eagerly, “do not go 
away again leaving me no way of find- 
ing you. I love you; do not laugh at 
me; I know I have never seen your 
face, that I am ignorant even of your 
name, but I love you, and that is 
enough! Will you be my wife?” 

She was silent for a moment, then 
answered quietly : 

“Yes; now take me to my chair. 
“Dolores,” I cried, in incredulous de- 
light, but she waved me away with a 
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small white hand and repeated, “ Take 
me back.” I took her back in dazed 
bewilderment, nor did she speak again 
until she was safely placed in the Sedan 
chair. Then she leaned out of the door 
saying, “Give me the slipper, mon- 
sieur”; “I will return it,” she added, 
seeing my reluctance. I took it from 
my pocket and gave it to her. 

“T will see you again soon?” 
She nodded and said “ Yes. Please do 
not follow me.” I stepped back. The 
porters took up the chair and carried 
it away. 

I watched it out of sight, then started 
home. As I turned around to go, to my 
intense disgust, | saw the spy was con- 
cealed in a small alley that ran between 
two neighbouring buildings. His eyes 
were fixed on the corner round which 
Dolores had disappeared, with an ex- 
pression of evil triumph and exultation. 
Evidently he had followed me, in spite 
of all my precautions. A wave of anger 
swept over me. Was I to have him 
always at my heels? A way occurred 
to me to rid myself of him for a while, 
at least, and without waiting to think of 
the consequences, | crept up behind, 
and grasping his shoulders, I flung him 
backward so he struck his head with 
sufficient force to stun him. I used my 
sash to tie him hand and foot and made 
him a gag out of my handkerchief ; 
then I dragged him into the alley, con- 
cealed him behind some ash-barrels, and 
went home much exhilarated by the 
little adventure. 

I had no doubt of what Germaine 
would think of my actions, and perhaps 
I was a thought too rash; but no man 
likes to be followed and spied upon, 
and I was ever a trifle impetuous. More- 
over, Dolores’ promise had gone to my 
head like new wine. 

I retired to my room and spent half 
the rest of the night in laying plans for 
the future. Toward morning I fell 
asleep, only to be awakened about six 
o'clock by a furious knocking at the 
door. “Who is there?” I called with 


I asked. 
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some asperity. “ Will Monsieur le Che- 
valier open the door?” asked a suave 
voice. 

“T do not wish to receive visitors. 
“What do you want?” I demanded. 

“I have a message from the Duc 
d’Orleans for monsieur.” 

“Wait, then,” I answered, and as [| 
dressed I wondered what the Regent 
could have to say to me. When I 
opened the door, I found four gendarmes 
and an officer camped in my hall. They 
immediately surrounded me, and, to my 
amazement and indignation, marched 
me to a closed carriage, which drove off 
at full speed as though I were a danger- 
ous criminal liable to escape. Not one 
of my excited questions would they 
answer, but gravely escorted me to the 
Bastile, and, informing me the Duke 
would see me that evening, they left 
me to my meditations, not very pleasant 
ones when I considered that men had 
grown old waiting a trial. 

I had no doubt that I was arrested 
for my ill-treatment of the spy, and 
most earnestly I wished I had followed 
Germaine’s prudent advice. Suppose 
Dolores sent for me, would she be 
offended at my absence, not knowing 
where I was? Suppose they left me in 
prison for a month, a week even, where 
would she be by that time? 

That was not to be my fate, how 
ever; that evening, after dark, I was 
again escorted to the carriage and 
driven to the palace. There my guard 
left me, and a gentleman I did not know 
requested me to follow him to the Duke. 
I obeyed in silence, and he led me 
through the brilliantly lighted salons, 
filled with gorgeously dressed people, 
where a ball was in progress. Surely 
it was a strange place to take a prisonet,. 
I thought. I was keenly alive to the 


fact that I wore the suit I had put on 
in the morning, and that it was badly 
rumpled. The different little groups of 
laughing people became silent as we 
passed, looking at us curiously. 

Never had I seen such long rooms, 
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and we crossed three of them, elbowing 
our way through that dainty crowd, 
until at last my guide said: 

“We are there, Chevalier.” 

Before me was a small, clear place, 
and on a large rug that gave the appear- 
ance of a dais without actually being so 
pretentious, were two armchairs, one 
empty, that I inferred belonged to the 
Duchess, the other occupied by the 
Regent. 

He was talking to a lady who was 
standing near, and whose beauty was so 
striking that even my unpleasant situa- 
tion could not prevent my admiration. 

I hesitated for a moment; my guide 
had left me; no one had noticed me 
as I joined the little circle ; and, indeed, 
so out of place seemed a serious in- 
vestigation in that brilliant ballroom, 
that I had almost decided my arrival was 
due to some blundering official, when 
the Duke looked up and saw me. 

“Ah, Monsieur de Guier,” he said, 
“it is a long time since you have 
honoured us with your presence at one 
of our little gatherings. We are glad 
to see you.” 

“T supposed you would be, your high- 
ness, since you sent for me,” I replied, 
drily. He opened his eyes in affected 
astonishment. 

“TI sent for you! You are surely mis- 
taken, Chevalier; nevertheless, I have 
wished to see you; I have to restore 
some of your property that has fallen 
into my hands.” And as he spoke he 
took from a table near him a small ob- 
ject and gave it to me. An uncon- 
trollable exclamation rose to my lips as 
I received it. It was Dolores’ slipper. 

“Give us your explanation, monsieur, 
_ The Duke leaned forward in eager 
interest. 

“Tt is yours, then?” he cried; “ you 
did bring it into Paris?” 

“Certainly, monsieur,” I answered, 
calmly putting it in my pocket. There 
was a movement of surprise among 
those around me. I noticed some one 
had dropped the curtains that separated 
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the room we were in from the gay 
dancers in the salon. There were half 
a dozen of us together, all looking at 
me in curious expectancy; evidently 
they knew more about the affair than 
I did and thought they knew less, for 
the Duke said, sternly: 

“Give us your explanation, monsieur, 
and first of all, who told you to bring 
that slipper here?” 

“T have nothing to explain, your 
highness,” I replied, more truthfully 
than he guessed. “No one told me to 
bring the slipper to Paris; | usually 
carry my souvenirs with me.” 

“ Monsieur, this is dangerous trifling,” 
warned my haughty questioner. “Who 
gave it to you?” 

I paused in embarrassment, and be- 
fore I could answer, the beautiful woman 
I had noticed on my entrance broke into 
a little peal of laughter. 

“Monsieur le Chevalier is too gal- 
lant; doubtless it is a lady’s gift.” 

“ Madame, please do not interrupt us,” 
said the Regent, angrily. “ Monsieur, 
will you answer me?” But I was far 
too completely bewildered to speak. For 
the third time I recognised Dolores’ 
voice; vaguely I heard the question 
repeated. 

“Will you tell me who gave you the 
slipper ? ” 

With an effort, I gathered together 
my scattered senses. “No, your high- 
ness,” I said, firmly. 

A gasp came from the surrounding 
courtiers, and the Duke fell back in his 
chair. Dolores laughed again. The 
sound seemed to electrify the Duke. 

“ Madame,” he cried, “ you are about 
to return to Spain, I believe; I advise 
you to start at once. Monsieur le Guier, 
I will say farewell to you also, as you 
are about to leave France for many 
years. The air of Paris does not agree 
with you.” 

I bowed with a sense of relief. Exile 
was better than the Bastile, but as I 
turned to depart, Dolores signed to me 
to wait. 
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“Your highness will not object to our 
going together ?” she said, gaily. 

“ Together! ” he exclaimed. 

She blushed adorably. “I have the 
honour to be Monsieur de Guier’s 
fiancée.” \™ 

For a moment he could not speak. 
The evident happiness of the two people 
he had just banished from his court was 
almost too much to endure; he had 
thought he was making us wretched. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. One 
petty annoyance he could inflict. 

“Open the curtains,” he called to one 
of the gentlemen present—‘“open the 
curtains and announce the engagement 
of Dona la Marchesa de Hernando y 
Perez to the Chevalier de Guier. The 
marriage will take place in the chapel ; 
we go there at once.” 

So in my rumpled riding suit I led 
the Spanish beauty and heiress through 
the staring, curious court, and we were 
wedded by the Duke's own priest. 
Never did he marry a happier couple, 
nor one whose happiness was more 
lasting 

“Dolores,” I said, a few hours later, 


as our carriage rolled out of Paris— 
“Dolores, what was wrong with that 
slipper ? ” 

She looked at me with charming 
confusion. “Do not be angry,” she 
murmured. “I would not have given 
it to you if I had dreamed the Duke 
would find it. I knew they would search 
my belongings, for they suspected me, 
while you would be safe. That night 
{ met you in the old convent my party 
was delayed by the storm. When you 
said you were going to 
temptation to give you the slipper was 
irresistible. 
meddle no more with politics.” 

“Do you think I would quarrel with 
anything that brought us together?” I 
asked. “ You felt by instinct that I was 
ready to help you, Dolores, but what 
was in the slipper?” 

“ That,” she answered, “is the only 
thing I cannot tell you; it involves too 
many others. Let us forget it, we will 
meddle with no more intrigues.” 

But I have not forgotten it; it is my 
most cherished possession except my 
wife. 


TO-MORROW. 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Where is all the sunlight gone, 
Dearest heart and dearest ? 

Will it come again with dawn 
Dearest heart and dearest? 

Will it, stealing after night, 

Fold the waking hours, till bright. 
To-morrow breaks the clearest, 
Best, of every day we’ve had,— 
Fresh and gay and good and glad, 
Dearest heart and dearest? 
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Paris, the. 


Forgive me, dear; [ will 
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WILDCAT 


By ARTHUR 


geniuses in my time, but never 
one to equal Valiquette. He was 

always poor, always optimistic, always 
in imminent expectation of striking it 
rich. He was full of schemes as a 
warren is of rabbit holes. I doubt if 
he had a peer in the whole of Canada. 

One day he turned up at Wahpican 
offering a large reward for a pair of 
live and healthy silver foxes. An Indian 
trapper caught the animals; and Vali- 
quette went to work to build a shanty 
and fence off a run for them. He was 
uncommonly mysterious about those 
silver foxes, so I tackled him on the 
subject after diplomatically loosening 
his tongue with a generous allowance of 
company’s rum. 

“What are you after with those silver 
foxes?” said I. 

“Well between you and me and the 


| HAVE met many _ enterprising 
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We went whistling down the ice like the whirl of a blizzard.” 
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STRINGER. 


bar,” said he, “I am engineering an ex- 
tensive and promising fox farm, which 
will make ordinary, everyday, mundane 
cattle-raisers look cheap. You go ahead 
and raise all the cattle you can, but do 
not expect me to bother about beef. I 
am after bigger game this time, and | 
intend to breed a considerable quantity 
of silver fox on this farm of mine. 
Perhaps I shan’t go so amazing rapid 
at first, but give me a three years’ start 
and you will see me shipping silver fox 
fur every season as regular as possible. 
You know what silver fox fetches—any- 
thing up, to two hundred pounds a skin 
—and that nobody but queens and em- 
presses wear it.” 

Valiquefte was growing excited, and 
he swallowed more rum. 

“T’ve figured the whole thing out, and 
I stand to win. Allow twenty per cent. 
for accidents and off seasons, and before 
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long I shall be shipping hundreds of 
skins a year. I'll open a shop in Paris, 
and a shop in London, and a shop in 
St. Petersberg, and | shall have a mono- 
*poly of the best paying business on the 
face of the earth.” 

I did not reply, because I was not an 
advisory committee for that nice new 
fox farm, and I contented myself with 
waiting. And Valiquette waited too; 
in fact, he could not sleep, waiting for 
the increase in that particular fox 
family. It came sure enough, but when 
Valiquette saw that litter of ordinary, 
everyday red foxes, and guessed that 
those silver foxes were about the same 
as a five-legged colt or a two-headed 
calf, or an albino baby, being just a 
freak and an anatomical curiosity, he 
felt pretty blue and not particularly 
anxious to talk about fox farming. The 
Indian had cheated him. 

Sut, as | have said, being an uncom- 
monly enterprising fellow, a thing like 
this only temporarily subdued him. He 
vanished for awhile and returned before 
long with a big wooden box in a 
waggon. He called me over and showed 
me the box, proud as a child with a new 
toy 

“Well,” said I. 

“ Peep inside,” said he, lifting up the 
box most reverently. 

“Why, it’s cats,” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “cats, just ordinary 
cats; but these two cats are going to 
change the history of Western Canada. 
As maybe you see, partner, they are 
specially strong and powerful cats.” 

“Yes, I suppose they are,” I replied 
waiting for him to say more. 

“Yes,” said he. “ They are the big- 
gest and finest felines that money can 
buy; a cross between Manx and An- 
gora and bred in Quebec, and between 
you and me and the door post, my idea 
is just great, for what with rabbits be- 
coming extinct and game becoming so 
scarce that there is scarcely enough fur 
to line opera cloaks, there is just an 
aching void at present in the animal 
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world and these cheerful felines are 
going to fill that void. These common 
cats are hereafter genuine wildcats. | 
am going to institute a wildcat colony 
such as was never heard of before. 
There has been a kind of natural pre- 
judice against a common everyday cat, 
placing that animal somewhat low in 
the fur market, which maybe is reason- 
able, but when it comes to genuine 
wildcat, the case is different, and I am 
going to supply all the first-class wild- 
cat skins that the children of luxury 
and fur collars are hungering for.” 
Well, possibly this enterprising genius 
might have done some amazing fur busi- 
ness if only gold hadn't been struck up 
the river and just cleaned up the whole 
camp. It was a regular stampede, that 
left the thriving city of Wahpican a pile 
of tin cans and empty shanties, and 
Valiquette was simply starved off his 
farm and followed the emigration to the 
gold fields. In two days he was amaz- 
ingly busy floating a joint stock com- 
pany, dredging the river bed for dust, 
a most ingenious idea when you con- 
sider that there was not enough gold 
in that river bed to fill an eye tooth. 
That detail didn’t trouble Valiquette. 
He got an old sawmill engine, and an 
old raft, and rigged up some dredging 
buckets. Everything looked rosy, when 
a bailiff appeared and seized the outfit 
for numerous little obligations which 
Valiquette had left behind him. This 
was more than the little Frenchman 
could stand, and he went for that bailiff. 
He left him a good subject for the 
hospital, and incidentally found it con- 
venient to get out of the district. 
While this interesting stampede was 
in progress the world in general did not 
worry it’s head about those two @o- 
mestic, fur-growing, wildcats of Vali- 
quette’s, any more than it did about him, 
once he‘had made tracks for the frontier. 
Now, surroundings will do much for 
animals, whether two-legged or four- 
legged. Just plant a tenderfoot in this 
untouth territory of ours, and he 
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emerges from the mill a bit shaggy in 
the wool and a bit rough all round. As 
with men so with felines. Deprive the 
animals suddenly of board and lodging 
and there is nothing that prospers more 
promiscuously than a tribe of good, 
healthy, law-abiding 





Jim, for the fiftieth time, how creepy 
and desolate the place was when he 
suddenly looked backwards and cried: 
“ Great snakes, we are being chased.” 

I looked back and what I saw was 
enough to scare any man. I am pretty 





cats. And these cats 
of Valiquettes were 
no exception to the 
general rule, as you 
will see. 

It was some years 
after the gold strike 
up the river that Jim 
Lemon and | were 
returning in a dog 
sleigh down the 
river, past Wahpi- 
can, to the fort. 

It was mid-winter 
and most uncom- 
monly cold, but we 
were doing our tidy 
sixty miles a day, 
right down on the 
level river-ice and 
we did not complain. 
We were quite out 
of fresh meat and 
kept a sharp look 
out for game, but 
never so much as the 
tail of a rabbit did 
we see. Miles and 
miles and miles we 
went, trailing that 
lonely river bed with 
its two white banks 
of scrub birch and 
the dead level white 

















floor of it laying out 
miles and miles 
ahead. It would 


have sounded sociable to have even 
heard a wolf howl now and again, but 
there was no sound from one day’s end 
to the other. It looked as though the 
hand of death had fallen on that section, 
for I never yet broke trail through,-a 
lonesomer country. 


I was just telling 
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‘* Yes, just ordinary cats; but they are specially strong and poweryul_cats..”* 


well hardened, but what I saw up that 
river bed struck me like a fever on top 
of an ague. There, bearing down upon 
us full pelt, filling the river from bank 
to bank, was a pack of scampering, 
crowding, rushing wild things; hun- 
dreds of thousands of lean-looking, 
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snarling, bristling, lanky-legged crea- 
tures, showing pretty plajnly they meant 
business by the earnest way they were 
following in our track. And all the time 
more of them kept pouring down from 
the white birch on the banks, till it 
looked as if a river of them was simply 
flowing down on us; a sort of tidal 
wave with a crest of. green eyes and 
teeth. 

“If we can only get to the Narrows, 
Hank,” says Jim chattering, “ Farr's old 
sawmill is there and maybe we could 
hold them off for a spell.” 

“ All right, Jim,” said I, “ we have got 
to run for it, the Narrows is a good five 
miles down the river.” 

Jim just went for those poor dogs, 
but they were as scared as we were 
and did not need his urging, but went 
whistling down the ice like the whirl of 
a blizzard. 

“ Hank,” said Jim in a puzzled voice, 
“what do you make out them critters 
to be? Wolves, or wild cats, or what?” 

“ They certainly are not wolves, Jim,” 
said I, studying the pack. 

In the next mile they gained con- 
sidérably on us, and while I was looking 
back and sizing up the leaders, it came 
on me like a flash, and I up and laughed 
like a six-year-old girl. 

“They are cats, Jim,” said I, “ just 
ordinary, common, everyday, domestic 
cats.” 

Jim turned round and gave me a look, 
a gentle, pitying, solemf sort of look, 
while he shook his head and muttered 
to himself : 

“Poor Hank! this ’ere fright has 
turned his head.” 

But I was thinking of those two lean- 
looking, bob-tailed cats that Valiquette 
had freighted up to Wahpican, and I 
saw that the creatures now coming at 
us tooth and claw, were the same lean- 
looking, bob-tailed felines, only about 
half as long again in the leg, and con- 
siderably shaggier in the fur, and a heap 
leaner and hungrier looking. They were 
only simple, decent, well living cats gone 
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wrong, having been forced to hustle fot 
their own living in a country that is not 
adapted for the cultivation of nice, quiet, 
retiring domestic habits. 

As we tore over the ice I tried to 
explain all this to Jim, but he just swore 
under his breath, believing I was off my 
head, and told me to keep quiet and 
go for the vermin with my Winchester. 
So while the pack came nearer and 
nearer, and kept growing bigger and 
bigger, and while Jim urged on the dogs 
that didn’t need urging, I steadily fired 
into the thick of them with my Win- 
chester. Every shot, skimming along 
the level, went through and through 
them; and whenever a cat fell a few 
dozen of his brothers fought over him 
for a few minutes and then came on 
again, snarling and licking their chops, 
ready for more. When the old sawmill 
on the bluff hove in sight, the leading 
cats were not forty yards in our rear. 
We wasted no time in making up the 
bluff, leaving the dogs. and the sleigh 
to argue it out for themselves. The way 
the cats fell on those poor dogs was 
enough to make your heart ache, but it 
gave us a start for the sawmill, and we 
did not waste any time you may be sure. 
We went up there in record time, Jim 
just beating me by a neck. We barti- 
caded the door of the sawmill and did 
our best to stop up holes in the wooden 
walls. I have been up against some 
queer creatures in my day, what with 
bears, and Indians, and bad men; but 
I have never before been held up bya 
common, domestic cat. We kept firing 
into the thick of them, till our ammun- 
tion gave out, but it was very much like 
shooting into the stars. Those cats just 
ranged themselves round that old saw- 
mill in a circle, and when night came on 
we could see them bristling up and 
snarling and coming closer and closer, 
their green ‘eyeballs shining diabolically 
in the dark. 4 r 

“ Nothing but a fire will keep them off 
now,” said Jim. 

Laying round outside the old sa 
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was a five-year-old pile of boards and a 


few hundred pine logs which Jim 
guessed ought to burn for a long time; 
so while I created a diversion with the 
last round of my Winchester, Jim 
crawled out with a handful of fire. For- 
tunately the pile 
was bone dry and 
almost as soon as 
the fire touched it, 
agreat roaring 
flame sprung up 
thirty feet into the 
air. 

[ have heard a 
great deal about 
instinct in animals, 
but I was not look- 
ing for just what 
happened when 
Jim lighted _ that 
fire. It all goes to 
show the power of 
heredity, but all the 
same I call it un- 
commonly queer. | 
suppose none of 
those wild, outlaw 
cats had ever seen 
a genuine domestic 
fire, though sleep- 
ing somewhere 
deep in their in- 
wards must have 
been an innate love 
for the same. Their 
forebears had pur- 
red round fires for 
two or three cen- 
turies, and the con- 
suming love of fires 
was bred in their 
bones. I am not 
explaining things, but just telling what 
happened. When that timber pile flared 
up, those cats adopted a sudden and 
most astonishing change of tactics. At 
first they were more than a little scared ; 
then they were curious; then they were 
kind of fascinated by the sight of the 
fire; and then the heat began to get 
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in its work, and they slunk a little closer. 
Then they began-to fight for the front 
row; and in a few minutes more they 
were arching their backs and purring 
like ten thousand tea kettles. 

And when the fire flared up higher 


* Arching their acks and purring like ten thousand tea-kettles.”” 


there was a sea of long-legged, shaggy- 
haired cats sleeping and basking in that 
soft glow as gentle and peaceful looking 
as so many lambs on a Surrey down. 
And while they were slumbering we 
made a quiet retreat. ‘We ran for the 
river hot-foot and struck a line for the 
fort. But we never saw those cats again. 
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I. 


necessity rather than from choice. 

To be plain, I was in a bit of a 
fix. The sponge-house beaks haunted 
my lodgings and the mess-room of the 
regiment to pounce on me for a settle- 
ment of my debts. Right and left | 
owed money to every tradesman who 
would trust an officer of the King’s Own 
Dublin Fusiliers, nephew and heir to 
that old skinflint, Lord Ballylough, and 
the day of reckoning was apparently 
not to be postponed. Add to which that 
I was exceedingly empty about the mid- 
riff, my rations for the past two days 
having been of the slightest, and it may 
be conceived that even my volatile Irish 
heart was a bit depressed. 

Within forty-eight hours the troop- 
ship Duke of Cumberland, \aden with 
four companies of the King’s Own, was 
to drop down the tide to the mouth of 
the Thames bound for Quebec, and even 
if I could slip aboard at the last moment 
unobserved by the catchpolls, my posi- 
tion as a penniless officer, unequipped 
for the voyage, would be far from de- 
sirable. I could think of no contingency 
that would relieve the situation so satis- 
factorily as the news of the demise of 
my esteemed relative, old Ballylough. 
Egad, the doddering old sinner had been 
due to go off the hooks any time in the 
last ten years. I vow he hung on simply 
to spite me. 

In a prodigious ill-humour, I lounged 
down St. James Street and looked en- 
viously into the windows of the coffee- 
houses I dared not enter. Within were 


| F I roamed the dank night ‘twas from 


gay colours, powdered gentlemen, the 
rattle of dice ; and outside, a poor devil 
of a hunted Irishman. In a pet, I betook 
myself to the park, and lay down on a 
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bench with my hat drawn over my eyes. 
The night was not one for an outdoor 
sleep, but I was an old campaigner. 

I must have dozed and wakened sud- 
denly. I found myself listening intently 
to the sound of stealthy feet tip-toeing 
toward me out of the darkness. Before 
| could collect my scattered wits four 
men pounced on me and pinned me to 
my seat. Thought I: “ Rat it, the beaks! 
And I believed I had shaken them.” 
Needless to say that I was in a rage at 
myself, but since I am of a philosophic 
turn I attempted no resistance and even 
submitted, though with surprise, to 
having my eyes bound with a ’kerchief. 
Trussed like a bale of hay, I was carried 
to a coach. For the better part of an 
hour the rumble of wheels continued 
steadily, at the end of which time the 
coach came to an abrupt halt. I heard 
doors open and shut, and the sound of 
whispering voices and moving feet 
Presently I was packed unceremoniously 
into a house, and the cords about my 
hands and feet were cut. e 

The first thing I did was to ‘tear the 
‘kerchief from my eyes. To a blinking 
consciousness of a fresh surprise-I came 
by degrees. If this were a sponge-house 
‘twas the most luxurious one within my 
knowledge ; but the luxury of the room 
faded to small significance in my mind 
compared with the fact that a small 
table set for dinner invited my watering 
mouth. 

The curtains at the far end of the 
room parted to let in the most extra- 
ordinary little old gentleman I had ever 
seen. He had the brighest eyes, the 
shiniest pate, and the most wrinkled face 
in my memory. There was somes 
Gallic about the bird-like way in 
he hopped around, all smirks and bows 
and perpetual motion. 
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“The Chevalier Ulick Burke, Captain “What! Not through already, Che- 
in the King’s Own Dublin Fusiliers, I valier?” he asked, as in surprise. “ Well, 
believe,” he piped, in a high treble, as_ well! So be it. Shall we then proceed 
one who stated a fact rather than asked _ to the wedding?” 


a question. 


‘Twas to be a wedding, then. Well, 


I bowed. “ The same, at your service. marriage or funeral, devil a bit care I, 


You have ‘the ad- 
vantage of me,” I[ 
hinted. 

“Just so; just 
50,” he cackled, but 
he did not en- 
lighten me. “De- 
lighted to see you, 
Captain Burke. You 
have arrived in 
good time. I feli- 
citate myself on 
having you as a 
companion at din- 
ner.” 

“Sir, I have 


* dined,” was my an- 


swer (I had, two 
nights before), “ but 
rather than discour- 
age such genuine 
hospitality, egad, I 
put myself to the 
slight inconveni- 
ence of tasting 
again.” 

My @st urged 
me to eat more 
heartily. He ap- 
peared concerned 
at my lack of appe- 
tite. ’Slife! ’*Twas 
plain I had already 
dined. Might he 
recommend just a 
trifle more of this 
salmon? Or an- 


other glass of the port? 





The most extraordinary little old gentleman I had ever seen. 


The sweet- so only it was none of mine; and I had 


meat must be flavoured not to my taste, set myself to take all that came without 
to judge by my neglect of it. (At the surprise and with a wooden face. 
moment I was lustily engaged on my “With the greatest pleasure in life,” 
third supply.) Then he would fall to I told him. “May I ask whether my 
shaking with his glee until he looked host is to be the happy groom?” 

for all the world like a monkey. At last His chuckles threatened to convulse 
even I was fain to cry “Enough!” him. 
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“No, no! That part is reserved for 
another. The nomination of the happy 
man is Captain Ulick Burke, of the 
King’s Own.” 

“ Sir,” I thundered, “if you will desist 
from hopping about like a_ headless 
chicken one might perhaps arrive at 
your meaning, but I bid you remember 
that you are talking to the descendant 
of a king before you jest with the Che- 
valier Burke.” 

To do him justice, he did not appear 
one whit disturbed. 

“Oh, of course, I know that. All you 
Irish are descended from kings.” 

“From Brian Boru,” I told him, stiffly. 

“Lard! You don’t say? Then, Che- 
valier, I have the honour to offer you 
the hand of my niece in marriage.” 

I stood amazed. “ But you don’t know 
me.” 

He waved aside my protest airily. 

“The descendant of a king. What 
more can one ask?” he said, with vast 
irony. 

“You have only my word for it.” 

“The word of a descendant of Brian 
Boru——” 

His polite mockery nettled me. 

“And I do not know the lady,” I 
broke in, rudely. 

“Tt shall be remedied. 
introduce you at the altar.” 

“You have hold of the wrong man. 
I am not for marriage. I had as soon 
hang myself,” I told him flatly. 

“A noose is a noose,” he gurgled. 
“ But there are inducements in this case. 
You came across the Channel to wed an 
English heiress. Here is one ready to 
your hand.” 

“The deuce you say! 
new face on the matter. 
worth?” 

“Two thousand a year.” 

“Two thousand,” I repeated, as- 
tonished. “ Not involved?” 

“ Neither the money nor the lady,” he 
grinned. 

“You must have some devilish good 
reason for getting rid of her. Hump, 


I myself will 


That puts a 
Whit is she 
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temper, age, or scandal?” I asked, 
coarsely. 

“ Beautiful, ztat seventeen, untouched 
by scandal,” he answered, glibly. 

“T’'ll believe it when I see it,” was my 
grim response. 

“But as to the temper—egad, I con- 
cede you a dash of that. What filly is 
the worse for it? But there are condi- 
tions,” he continued, the corner of his 
eye trained on me. “If there were not 
I should not be picking up a husband 
from the street.” 

I grew rigid. “Sir, I would remind 
you-———” 

He took the words out of my mouth. 
“That your ancestor was Brian Boru. 
Quite so. St. Denis, I had forgot. A 
slip! Excuse me, Captain. Tee-hee! A 
thousand apologies!” And the malici- 
ous little imp wriggled with delight at 
my rage. 

I flung away on my heel to the door. 
It was locked. I came striding back in 
a passion intent on man-handling him, 
but something in his superb effrontery 
restrained me. He was the only man in 
London dared laugh at Ulick Burke, 
and though I kept my hands off him I 
wondered at my moderation. 

He continued unperturbed in_ his 
shrill, piping voice. “ The first condition 
is, in short, that you will have two 
thousand down and one thousand a year 
for the future so long as you fulfil the 
second condition.” 

“Which is?” 

“That you leave your loved and 
loving bride immediately aftet the cere- 
mony never to see her again, that you be 
taken blindfolded from the house to the 
place whence you were brought, that 
you ship for Canada along with your 


‘ regiment, and that you make no attempt 


ever to find out who the lady is. In 
short, you are to be as one dead to her. 
The slightest attempt to unravel the 
meaning of the affair or to meet the 


lady will mean the stopping of your 


remittance.” 
“But why?” I managed to stammier 
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out with considerable difficulty. 

“That Captain Burke, is another 
matter. I think we shall not waste your 
time by going into that,” he answered, 
his mocking smile much in evidence. 

I was in a fog of mystery. On the 
face of it the thing looked black, but on 
the other hand my circumstances were 
desperate. To me, for whom a debtors’ 
prison gaped, two thousand down and a 
thousand a year was a fortune. Not to 
lengthen the tale, I succumbed so far 
as to ask for the proofs. He showed me 
enough to convimge me that her fortune 
was as stated. 

“ “Tt might be more, it might be less: 
A thousand a year won't go far,” I 
grumbled. 

“You had no dinner last night, no 
breakfast this morning,” he murmured, 
quietly, apparently apropos of nothing. 

“How do you know so much about 
my private affairs? ” 

“My deep interest in my dear nephew 
that is to be. Could one do less than 
make inquiries? By the way, are you 
for the noose? The lady waits, and the 
gallant chevalier would never keep a 
lady waiting.” 

To drive one along a hazardous path 
no scourge is more potent than the whip 
of necessity. Under that incentive one 
gaily and without reck ventures the 
wildest chances. And, sure, Ulick Burke 
is not one of those timid dolts that hang 
back when Fortune beckons. 

“Come. Lead on, Nunky Methu- 
selah,” I cried, slapping him on the back. 
“Tf the lady answer to the specifications 
you shall have me for your nephew. 
Egad, I was always a sportsman, and 
I'll not cry back now.” 

,. Caveat emptor,” he chuckled, merrily. 

Triumph exuded from his face. The 
multitudinous wrinkles crowded together 
in friendly benignity, but they could not 
quite hide the alert cunning of the old 
fox. He skipped ahead of me and led 

© Way upstairs. 

here were awaiting us in the room 
above a mim-faced priest, a frigid old 
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lady, and a young girl not a day more 


than seventeen. A mass of rippling, 
blue-black hair, eyes like the sloe under 
long curving lashes, lips made for kisses, 
lithe young curves Aphrodite might 
have envied, a ravishing little foot and 
ankle But why itemise? 

Nor did I need to look twice to dis- 
cover that she was in a vile humour. 
Her foot tapped the floor angrily, the 
nails of her fingers were printed in her 
palms, scorn flashed out of her raging 
eyes. Yet she was anxious, too, despite 
her fury, and methought her brow 
cleared ever so little at sight of me. 
*Twas bad enough to marry a man she 
had never before seen, but though I 
say it myself, she might have had worse 
luck by a deal. 

Little old Jack-in-the-Box stepped 
forward mincingly. 

“My dear, I have brought you a 
husband,” says he. “’Pon honour, I 
kidnapped the handsome creature for 
you from the park. Is he to your 
liking? ” 

She flashed a look of contempt at 
both him and me that shrivelled one of 
us up. Him it never touched. His gri- 
macing smile sat immovable on his face. 
But my effrontery was burnt up on the 
spot. From her look I might have been 
a scullion in her kitchen instead of a 
scion of kings. 

To see her once was to make it im- 
possible of belief that she was mixed 
in any scandal which would make a 
chance marriage desirable. Proud she 
was, imperious beyond doubt, but she 
still had unmistakably the innocent 
charm of the rose unblown. Then why 
this hastily-cooked match? It bore a 
sinister appearance. 

I said, sharply : “ I’m not so sure about 
the husband. This is a mad marriage 
in which I see nor head nor tail, but I 
shall not see the lady wronged. I take 
her to witness that I do not know the 
meaning of it % 








“Two thousand down and a thousand 
a year. That I take to be the meaning 
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of it,” piped up the tiny gentleman by 
my side. 

His words were a dash of water to 
the fire of my heroics. I could only finish 
sulkily : 

“She shall be under no compulsion. 
Take me or leave me, it shall lie with 
her.” 

“Conipulsion? Lard, no! How could 
you think it, Chevalier? Sweet, tell this 
gentleman how eagerly your soul doth 
crave to mate with his.” 

In his voice was mockery of all the 
finer emotions, but there was more—a 
compelling suavity through the velvet of 
which ran a note of steel. Once again 
her eyes flashed over me, and appraised 
me as the dirt beneath her feet. 

“"Slidikins!' He will do as well as 
another, I suppose. You will pay him 
to keep away from me, of course. [ shall 
never have to set eyes on him again?” 

“Never. That is all arranged for, my 
dear,” he answered. The frigid old lady 
had been taking me in coolly from head 
to foot through her glasses; now she 
called her husband and asked quite 
audibly behind her fan: 

“Is this the best you can do for the 
child—a penniless Irish adventurer?” 

Her manner was so cavalier that my 
blood boiled—that blood which had 
come to me direct from the most ancient 
family in Europe. Because of her paltry 
possessions this old mawkin thought her 
family above mating with mine. There 
is no pride so intolerable as the dirty 
English pride, and at the same time so 
laughable. 

“My dear, if he were not penniless 
and a mad Irishman he would not take 
the bait. "Tis not to be presumed other- 
wise that he would accept the condi- 
tions.” 

“ But now he accepts?” 

He tee-heed most aggravatingly. 
“ Did you ever know a cat refuse cream 
or an Irishman an heiress? ” 

At their plain words I winced, and to 
cover my discomposure attempted to 
put myself on a better footing with my 
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Lady Disdain. I adopted the paternal 
manner as being the most effective. 

“What does all this mean, my dear? 
Sure, I do not understand it at all.” 

Her affronted eyes chilled me. Plainly, 
I was to her but a fellow from the street 
whose services were bought and paid 
for. 

“I’m not your dear,” she snapped. 
“ And wouldn't be if I married you fifty 
times.” 

Her uncle sputtered and coughed over 
my discomfiture in rich enjoyment. 
“Oh, Lard! You pair of doves will be 
the death of me. Shall we not hasten 
at once to make your two loving hearts 
as one?” 

The clergyman proceeded with the 
ceremony. With lip-service we took the 
sacred pledges, and as he proceeded 
again I seemed to detect anxiety and 
fear in her manner. I knew well the 
child was being wronged, but she would 
not help: me to put my finger on the 
wrong, and if some one must be the 
gainer, why not 1? When hunger comes 
in at the door punctilio flies out of the 
window. 

The priest's mumbling voice died 
away, and we stood hand in hand fast 
as the law could bind us, as far apart in 
heart as any two in all the great city. 
An awkward silence fell upon us, save 
for the chirpings of my host, the human 
mockingbird. To bridge it and to give 
the affair something of the happier 
touch so sadly\lacking, I bussed my 
new-made bride on the cheek. Ina fury, 
she struck me with her clenched hand 
on the lips so fiercely that blood filled 
my mouth. The little shrew was within 
her rights. No kiss was in the bond, 
and I would like her none the less for 
the storm of passion that shook her 
when cool, sober thought should resume 
sway with me; but for the moment 
anger possessed me like a flame. 
wheeled on the old gentleman. 3 

“Devil take you and your plan,” ! 
screamed. “Let me out of here if the 
farce is ended. By Heaven! I cannot 
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endure another second in your house.” 

After I was blindfolded they led me 
out of the house. 

Forty minutes later I again sat on my 
seat in the park, and a coach drove 
furiously away into the 
darkness. But for two 
things I might have be- 
lieved my experience a 
wild dream. One of the 
convincing facts was 
that my pockets bulged 
with crisp new_ bank- 
notes, and the other-——— 
Well, I still carried on 
my lip the marks of the 
little lady’s furious blow. 
For the rest, I knew 
neither where she lived 
nor her name, since both 
she and the clergyman 
had mumbled it pur- 
posely. As the strange- 
ness of my _ position 
came home to me, the 
park echoed cheerlessly 
my sardonic laughter. 


II. 


“Miss Mallie Lever- 
ing, allow me to present 
to you Lord Ballylough, 
formerly Captain Ulick 
Burke, of the King’s 
Own,” said Redmond of 
ours. 

I bowed, murmuring \ 
my delight, and the lady 





lieutenant, Lelacroix, and his company 
near Quebec. I have done a hundred 
things more worthy of honour, but in 
its foolish way the fashionable world 
had gone mad about me and my ex- 


at ‘ 

ran the gamut of all — : 4 
. Ww 

shades from white to 7 

crimson and back again. ** Miss Mallie Levering, allow me.” 


Why I could not conceive, unless it 
might be my reputation as a lion, but 
‘twas plain that for some reason the 
sight of me had much discomposed the 
season's reigning beauty. 

It will be remembered that I had 
come back from Canada with some 
celebrity as a dashing officer on account 
of my audacious capture of the French 


ploit. The affair had been a piece of 
sheer luck, but such as it was it had 
served to smooth my path upon my re- 
turn to England. I’ faith, none could 
roar like me so long as I was a novelty, 
and since the demise of Lord Bally- 
lough had left me the title and the 
estates every scheming mother in the 
kingdom was bent on flattering me into 
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a son-in-law. Often I chuckled to 
wonder what they would think if they 
knew I was already married. 

It did not take me a second glance to 
see that Miss Levering deserved her 
reputation as a beauty far more than I 
deserved my unsought one as a hero. 
She was of the brunette type, young 
and brown and warm, radiant of pulsing 
youth and health, alive from the pink 
finger tips to the flashing eyes rimmed 
with the long, curving lashes. Yet 
beauty as she was, Miss Mallie Levering 
was flushing like a ‘schoolgirl under my 
bold eyes, and my vanity could find no 
other solution for a cause than this— 
that she was overpowered with the 
honour of a presentation to Lord Bally- 
lough, hero. Let a man suspect a 
woman of admiring him, and his pride 
rushes to a fall. I began to smirk and 
posture. Might I have the minuet? 
Alas! The minuet was taken. Too bad. 
Well, then, a reel. Faith, I must dance 
a reel with her. Miss Levering regretted 
icily that her every reel was promised, 
and went off on the arm of an exquisite 
I could have put in my pocket. The 
minx had recovered from her embarrass- 
ment sufficiently to give Ulick Burke 
the cold shoulder before a whole grin- 
ning roomful, and I no more knew the 
reason for it than the man in the moon. 

My curiosity was piqued; so, too, my 
vanity. Here was one girl, at least, who 
would not accept me at the appraisal of 
society, and I set myself to find out the 
reason why. Could it be a shrewd trick 
to inflame my ardour? Or had some 
story of my wild past cropped out and 
reached her ears? At any rate, I vowed 
to get to the bottom of it. From my 
corner I watched her at fitting oppor- 
tunity, and found her always gay, allur- 
ing, fascinating. Or, rather, always save 
once, when I caught her looking swiftly 
at me. Our eyes met, and she fell chill 
at once. One look of flashing scorn 
that bit into my memory and she had 
turned her back on me. Where had I 
been burnt up by those black eyes be- 
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fore ? 


By Jove, ‘twas on my wedding 
night, and the girl was my wife—wife 
in name, but much less than a stranger 


to me. And as I looked at her the 
mystery of my mad marriage puzzled 
me again, as it had done a thousand 
times before. What conceivable reason 
was there on the part of her uncle for 
sanctioning such a wild match? What 
had he to gain by it? 

I remembered that an old schoolfellow 
of mine was a lawyer in the city, and 
with him I went into consultation. A 
week later he made a report to me that 
cleared up the case considerably: It 
appeared that shortly before our regi- 
ment had been ordered to Canada an 
elderly spinster named Mary Rundle had 
died leaving her large fortune to be 
divided equally between her brother, 
Sir Joshua Rundle, and her niece, Mallie 
Levering ; with this proviso, mark you, 
that if a child should be born to Mallie 
Levering in legitimate wedlock twenty 
thousand pounds of Sir Joshua's share 
was to revert to the child. 

A comprehension of the situation 
began to dawn on me. The old Shy- 
lock, Sir Joshua, proposed to forestall 
the contingency of the reversion of the 
twenty thousand pounds by making— 
as he conceived—the birth of such a 
child impossible. The girl was to marry 
indeed, but she was fo remain a maid. 
He would pluck safety out of danger 
by making the formal marriage a bar to 
any closer union. The husband was not 
to know the name of his wife, was to 
be packed to the other end of the world. 
As a reward for entering into the con- 
spiracy a share of her income was to 
go to him. No legitimate suitor would 
consent to wed after this fashion; 
therefore, a clandestine marriage with a 
needy adventurer. By chance he had hit 
upon me as filling the specifications. I 
was a gentleman by birth; had been 
ordered to Canada with my regiment; 
was poor as a church mouse, and im 
debt; to cap all, an impulsive, devil- 
may-care Irishman. The chances all 
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favoured the old coger. Twas an easy 
guess that I would jump at the offer, 
and that I would never risk the loss of 
my quarterly allowance by attempting 


. to investigate the source of it. I decided 


to pay my dear uncle, Sir Joshua, a 
visit, as was only right since I had not 
seen him for five years. 

While the man took my card up 
I waited in the very room where I 
had eaten that much-to-be-remembered 
dinner. Every detail of the evening 
came back to me. I lived over again 
my forlorn plight, the kidnapping, the 
dinner, the marriage, the ride back to 
the park, and you may take my word 
for it that I was not proud of the part 
Ulick Burke had played in the farce. 

A piping treble snatched me from my 
meditations. “Lord Ballylough, I be- 
lieve. Delighted, I’m sure. Your most 
obedient to command.” 

I turned, to see Sir Joshua Hop-O’- 
My-Thumb all motion, supple back and 
postures. I watched him with some 
amusement skip about like a suspicious 
sparrow, then pushed a chair toward him. 

“Won't you light, Sir Joshua? ’Pon 
my word, the chair is not limed.” 

He tee-heed and vowed I had the 
most amazing humour. A babe’s innc- 
cency sat on his face, along with that 
curious smile of his, but I noted that 
he watched me furtively, his keen eyes 
shooting quick sidewise glances at me 
from time to time, appraising, judging, 
weighing me. 

“May I! ask to what I am indebted 
—er—for oa 

“for this visit. "Gad! I have not 
seen you for five years. Set it down to 
affection, Nunky! ” 

“Slitterkins! you have the better of 
me, my Lord. If I have had the honour 
of meeting you my memory fails me.” 

I flung a leg over the arm of my 
chair and made myself prodigiously at 
home. 

“"Twas a dinner for a king you 
served me last time I was at your house, 
Sir Joshua. Have you still the same 
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cook?” I asked, falling to reminiscences. 

“T think I do not recall the circum- 
stances, Lord Ballylough.” 

“No? Let me assist your memory. 
"Twas five years ago come Hallowe'en. 
I happen to recall the date because it 
chanced that I by good luck had the 
extreme felicity of marrying your charm- 
ing niece on that occasion. Sure, the 
date sticks in my mind because it was 
the first and last time I ever married.” 

He appeared to think. “ Stay, I begin 
to recall some slight happening of the 
nature you describe, Lord Ballylough. 
But surely you are not the gentleman. 
Was there not some clause in the con- 
tract concerning forfeiture of the an- 
nuity in the event of the husband 
turning up again?” 

“You phrase it exactly, Sir Joshua. 
Not only do I pay forfeit, but I go 
beyond the bond. You will find de- 
posited in the Bank of England in the 
name of Miss Leyering an amount suffi- 
cient to cover all sums received from 
your lawyer, with interest at six per 
cent. to date.” 

“And what am I to understand by 
this strange proceeding, Lord Bally- 
lough? ” 

“That I am out of the conspiracy 
against your niece; that I hold myself 
unpledged and free as air to do as | 
please.” 

“May I ask what course you intend 
to pursue?” he piped. 

“Certainly. I shall use all fair means 
to win the favour of Miss Levering in 
the hope of wiping out the past and 
securing her as my wife.” 

“She hates you like poison, man,” he 
grimaced, maliciously. 

“T dare say. ‘Tis to be expected,” I 
answered, rising to my feet. But before 
leaving I fired one more shot at him. 
“T may find an antidote for the poison, 
Nunky, and if I do—you may lose that 
twenty thousand after all.” 

He bowed me out with polite irony, 
the eternal smile still there, but for all 
that he was disconcerted. 
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From that day I found the tempera- 
ture more variable in Miss Levering’s 
presence, and months later I understood 
the reason. She had been asleep behind 
the curtains, and had awakened in time 
to hear my talk with her uncle. To be 
sure, there were times when the girl 
was still frigid, but there were other 
occasions when I touched her as no 
other of her many admirers did—from 
her imperious gaiety to a tremulous shy- 
ness that delighted me. ’Tis a step 
forward to be much in a girl’s mind, and 
I was in hers continually. ‘We were 
forever meeting, and always there was 
the consciousness of a secret between 
us that shut out the world. Where was 
it to end? What was to be the ultimate 
solution of our relations. Doubtless she 
pondered on these questions even as | 
d:d. 

So the months passed. That I loved 
her the girl knew, even though I had 
never spoken six words to her in private. 
But, curiously enough, the tie that 
beund us also held us apart. The cir- 
cumstances were so strange that I could 
not tell my love plainly like any other 
honest youth. And while I hesitated 
chance helped me out of my dilemma 

Came my man Rogers to me one day 
as I was lolling an hour away over 
“Tom Jones” with a story that brought 
me to my feet in a sudden interest. It 
appeared that he had heard it from Sir 
Joshua Rundle’s man, who had played 
eavesdropper on his master. 

“Art sure, Rogers? To-night. Did 
the fellow say to-night ?” 

“Yes, sir. To-mght, after the play. 
Mr. Doyler’s coach is to drive up instead 
of Sir Joshua's. Miss Levering will step 
in without noticing that the coach is 
not her uncle’s. The door will be 


slammed, and the coachman will drive 
away. They’re going to take her to Mr. 
Doyler’s place in the country, sir, where 
they can keep her in hiding.” 

“In hiding? From whom?” 
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“From you, sir.” 

“You did quite right to tell me of 
this, Rogers. You may have that beaver 
cloak of mine if you like, and, by the 
way, don’t speak of this to anybody.” 

“Oh, no, not at all, sir. Thank you, 
sir. 

I attended the theatre that night my- 
self, and my eyes were glued to the 
box in which sat Sir Joshua, his niece, 
and Reggie Doyler. The latter gentle- 
man was plainly in a great funk already, 
if one might judge by his nervous 
manner. I watched him with a good 
deal of amusement, and wondered what- 
ever tempted this delicate exquisite to 
play the dashing buck’s part of abductor. 
No dandy on the Row was smarter than 
this laced, wasp-waisted, tailor-made 
figure. He was a reek of perfume, 
patched and powdered to the dot, full 
of vapours and megrims as any dowager 
of them all. Not a more ladylike sweet 
creature in all England than he! 

The curtain fell on the last act, and 
I made my way out of the theatre to 
the place where Rogers was waiting 
with our horses. Sir Joshua’s plan 
worked like a charm. Into the coach 
stepped the lady and Beau Doyler after 
her. The door was slammed, and the 
man on the box whipped up the.team. 
Sir Joshua stood smiling a moment on 
the pavement, helped himself to a pinch 
from his snuffmall, and presently hopped 
into his coach with blithe unconcem. It 
mattered little to him that the rake was 
taking his niece to dishonour 

My man Rogers and I followed 
Doyler’s coach through the city, past 
the dark suburbs, and out into the 
country. On the heath, miles from any 
house, I rode forward and stopped the 
chaise. The popinjay stuck out his head 
and wanted to know in a peevish voice 
what was the matter. Lard, these delays 
gave him the flutters! Throwing open 
the door, I dragged him out by the 
scruff of his neck, at the same time 
apologising to Miss Levering for my 
abruptness. Behind the coach T gave 
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“T dragged him out by the scrufy of his neck.” 


Beau Reggie with my riding whip the 
worst hiding that had ever fallen to his 
lot. Every stroke of the leather cut his 
satin small clothes to ribbons, and left 
its purple wheal. When at last I flung 
the quivering, groaning wretch from me 
he writhed with pain from head to foot. 
I promise you he smarted for a week. 

“Sure you'll think twice, Mr. Doyler, 
before you abduct another lady. Hope 
it won’t inconvenience you too much if 
I borrow your chaise for the rest of the 
evening I would offer to lend you my 
horse, but you're hardly in condition to 
ride. My advice to you is to walk back 
to the inn you left about an hour ago. 
I dare say you'll find brown paper and 
vinegar there. The application of it is 
said to be very soothing to whipped curs. 
Thanks for your offer of the coach. If 
I can ever be of any service again don’t 
hesitate to command me. Tell Sir 
Joshua from me that he had better send 
a man out to do his dirty work next 
time.” That was my advice to him. 

I stepped into the coach and ordered 
the man on the box to drive back to 
London. 
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Then for the first time I found leisure 
to look at the lady. 

“Miss Mallie, | rob you of one lover 
and offer you another in his place. I 
trust the exchange is not displeasing to 
you,” I said. 

“Did ~you—hurt him 
she asked, at last. 

“Oh, no more than he deserved. I 
dare say he'll mend. Were you much 
frightened before I appeared?” 

“Yes,” she answered, simply. Then 
after a long pause, “ My uncle must have 
known about it.” 

“The old fox ar12nged the abduction. 
He was overheard,” I told her. 

The girl shivered in her corner. “ Oh, 
it is horrible—horrisle!” she cried, in 
a low voice. “ First he makes me marry 
you. “Twas either that or be packed 
into a prison of a house in the country 
with an old dragon for ever and a day. 
Then he—— Oh, what have I done 
that I should be given such a man for 
an uncle?” 

She sat very quiet and still for a long 
time in the shine of the moonlight. 
From the bottom of my heart I pitied 


very much?” 
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her, longing to take the girl into my 
arms and comfort her, yet fearing to 
shock her. Her grief and despair 
tugged at my heart-strings, for I, too, 
had wronged her mightily. 

“ Mallie, are you ever going to forgive 
me that one mad night,” I faltered. 
“Sure, you know I love you.” 

“You took advantage of a girl driven 
to desperation.” 

“A hundred times I have cursed my 
selfish folly, and yet, if I speak the 
truth, | cannot wish it undone at all, at 
all.” 

“You might think of me,” she said, 
very low. 

“Do you hate me so very much?” 

“Can I help it? Have I not cause?” 

“The best cause in the world. Sure 
there is only one way to miss hating 
me, and that is to love me instead.” | 
cried. 

My eyes were shining into hers. I 
took both her hands in mine. A pink 
flush had swept away the pallor from 
her cheeks. Her breath came fast. 


“ Say this, Mallie,” I implored, master- 


fully. “I fogive you and I love you, 
Ulick, my husband.” 

“Not yet, not yet, Ulick,” she cried, 
softly, the long lashes fluttering down 
over the black eyes. 

“Yes, now. This very minute!” | 
commanded. “ Begin: I forgive——” 

“There is nothing left to forgive. 
That was done long ago.” 

“ The rest, Mallie, then. 

“Oh, Ulick—must I?” 

“You must, or I must take you back 
to your uncle.” 

She was crying softly now. I took 
her arms and slid them round my neck. 

“Go on, Mallie.” 

“ And—I love you, Ulick, my _hus- 
band.” 

The words came with a rush in the 
end, and the beautiful head buried itself 
on my breast. I drew a long, deep 
breath. I held her close, thrilled by a 
new, fierce delight. 

“Oh, my love—at last, at last—after 
many years!” I cried. 


Go on!” 


LOVE’S WAYS. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Love gives us curious potions of delight, 
Of pain, and ecstasy, and peace, and care. 
Love leads us upward to the mountain height 
And, like an angel, stands beside us there ; 
Then thrusts us, demon-like, in some abyss, 
Where, in the darkness of despair we grope, 
Till suddenly Love greets us with a kiss 
And guides us back to flowery fields of hope. 


Love makes all wisdom seem but poorest folly. 

And yet the simplest mind with love grows wise. 
The gayest heart he teaches melancholy ; 

Yet glorifies the erstwhile brooding eyes. 
Love lives on change, and yet at change Love mocks ; 


For Love’s whole life is one great paradox. 
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THE MUSIC OF 


A WOMAN’S 


FACE. 


By GUSTAV KOBBE. 


OMAN’S face in music? Or 
should it be music in woman’s 
face? Either way. For, 


whether we watch a beautiful face grow 
more beautiful under the influence of 





music, or whether, as we look at a 
beautiful woman, we seem to hear dis- 
tant strains of exquisite melody, the 
effect is the same. The musician who 
can catch and fix the strain, the artist 
who can seize and hold on canvas the 


fleeting moment of melody expressed 
in feature, is to be envied. 

How few have attempted to do this, 
and how inadequate in most instances 
have been the results. Indeed, how 





— 


‘** Adagio Appassionata.”’ 


little has been done in the way of 
musical illustration, and how limited is 
the number of satisfactory pictures re- 
lating to music. Perhaps the most 
famous of the older ones is that of Beet- 
hoven, dreaming at his pianoforte while 
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various fantastic shapes float past him 
in the air. These dream-shapes are 
supposed to represent pictorially the 
offspring of his musical genius. There 
is also a picture representing the “ Sym- 
phony,” a figure floating down from the 
sky, toward which a band of mermaids 
half rise out of the waves. This*is a 
poetic and expressive picture. 

Then there comes to mind a canvas 
which is simply a portrait, but oh, 
how exquisi 
tely musical, 
and what 
memories of 
one of the 
greatest ro- 
mantic com- 
posers it awa- 
kens! I refer 


to the por- 
trait of the 
Countess Po- 
tocka, whose 


name is un- 
dyingly asso- 
ciated with 
Chopin, es 
pecially with 
his last hours, 
when she 
h eve &F € d 
around him 
like a munis 
tering angel. 
No one can 
gaze on this 
face without 
noting the 
melting, Mr. 
liquid look of 
love in her eyes, the distant yearning 
expression of her face. The tragedy of 
Chopin’s early death is mirrored in it. 
A Chopin nocturne on canvas is this 
portrait of the Countess Delphine 
Potocka. The world has long wondered 
just who she was. As little was known 
about her as about the painter of her 
portrait, who failed to sign his work. 
Mr. Huneker at last has told us some- 


Philip 





thing about her in his life of Chopin. 
In 1830 three beautiful Polish women 
came to Nice to pass the winter. They 
were the daughters of Count Komar, 
the business manager of the wealthy 
Count Potocka. They were singularly 
accomplished ;__ they half the 
languages of Europe, drew well and 
sang to perfection. Their loveliness 
won the hearts of three of the greatest 
of noblemen. Marie married the Prince 
de Beauvau- 
Cracn; Del- 
phine became 
Countess Po- 
tocka; and 
Nathalie, 
M arc hioness 
Medici Spada. 
The last- 
named died 
young, a vic- 
tim to her 
zeal for the 
cholera- 
stricken of 
Rome. The 
other two 
sisters went 
to live in 
Paris, and be- 
came famous 
for their bril- 
liant elegance. 
Theit sumptu- 
ous palaces 
thrown 


spoke 


were 
open to the 
most pro- 
minent men 


Boileau. 


of genius of 
their time, and hither came Chopin, 
to meet not only with the homage 
due to his genius, but with a tender 
and sisterly friendship which proved 
one of the greatest consolations of 
his life. To the amiable Princess de 
Beauvau he dedicated his famous polo- 
naise in F sharp minor, written in the 
brilliant bravura style for pianists of the 
first force, To Delphine, Countess 
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Potocka, he dedicated the loveliest of 
his valses, Op. 64, No. 1, so well tran- 
scribed by Joseffy into a study in thirds. 

One of the best-known of the Chopin 
anecdotes relates to her. It is possible 
not only to draw or paint a picture of 
a musical subject, but also to express 
in music a concrete object. Rubinstein, 
for instance, has composed under the 
title of “ Kamenoi-Ostrow,” to com- 
memorate a visit to the chateau of a 
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implying in this two things: First, that 
he knew the character of the brilliant 
queen of fashion so well that by heart 
and in the dark he was able to depict 
it; secondly, that this character and this 
soul were hidden under habits and orna- 
mentations of an elegant worldly life, 
yet beat through the symbol of elegance 
and fashion of that day, as the tones 
of the piano through the shawl. 

And why should not something so 


“* Andante Religioso.”’ 


patron, a series of musical portraits of 
others who were present there. Chopin 
had this gift of musical portraiture to a 
surprising degree. 

During the time of his greatest bril- 
liancy, in the year 1835, he once im- 
provised a series of musical portraits in 
the Potocka salon. After a few portraits 
had been extemporised, Mme. Delphine 
Potocka desired to have hers. Chopin 
drew her shawl from her shoulders, threw 
it on the keyboard and began to play, 
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sensitive and responsive as a woman's 
face change in sympathy with the vary- 
ing tonalities, rhythms and moods of 
musical expression? Sometimes I think 
we owe the scale, and, in fact, all tonal 
progressions and harmonies, to women 
--each glance a note; the long, deep, 
soul-stirring look, the sustained organ 
point over which hovers the tender 
treble of a heart’s hopes and fears. 
Have you never looked long into a 
woman's eyes and noted how, though 
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P “‘ Fantaisie Hellénique.” 

: they never seem to change, yet there music of a woman's face, what a subject 
: are subtle lights and shadows, like those for musician, painter or poet! The 
thrilling, enharmonic changes by which wonder is that more have not seized 
h music passes through one and the same __ upon it. 


chord from one key to another? The 
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ready-laid which is to pervade the com- 
poser’s work. It is for him to choose 
the daylight of a major key or the soft 
twilight or murky gloom of the minor ; 
to feel whether he wants the earnest, 
grand matter-of-fact of the natural key, 
or the happy, fearless, youthful bright- 
ness of the key of G, or the soft, luxu- 
riant yet loving complaint of A flat. 


ceor; or the heart-chilling horror of G 
minor, as in Schubert’s “ Erl King” and 
all the “ Erl Kings” that I have known. 
He knows what he is to choose for 
anxious fears,-or lovers’ entreaties, or 
songs of liberty, or any occasion which 
lies within the province of music, and he 
chooses as surely, in his harmonies, as a 
poet chooses in words. 





** Scherzo.”’ 


He knows whether he requires the 
character of triumphant praise by two 
sharps, as in the “ Hallelujah Chorus” 
by Handel, or the Sanctus and Hosanna 
of Mozart’s “Requiem”; or the wild 
demoniacal defiance of C minor, as in 
the allegro of the “ Freischiitz” over- 
ture; or the enthusiastic gladness of 
four sharps, as in the song of Di Pia- 


A change of key is the most powerful 
engine in the hands of a musician. It 
is the lifting of a curtain, or the over- 
shadowing of a cloud. It is the coolness 
of a deep forest after the heat of the 
plain. It is the sudden hurling from 
the throne to the dungeon. Every 
modulation is a surprise, a warning, 4 
tantalising to the heart. We cannot bear 
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the monotony of one key 
long, even the most joy- 
ful. 

The varieties of time, 
too, are magical in their 
influence—either a solid 
matronly figure, of an 
antique cast, raised on a 
square pedestal and deal- 
ing out the measure of 
common time; or a 
fantastic elf, with high 
spiral cap, nodding good- 
humouredly to three- 
fourths; or a _mischie- 
vous urchin with wide 
bright eyes, snapping his 
fingers or cracking his 
whip as he hurries on 
the restless merriment of 
two-fourths; or a de- 
jected nymph with down- 
cast looks, who trails her 
heavy robes along to the 
mournful tread of nine- 
twelfths. 

Observations like these 
of Lady Eastlake some- 
times are ridiculed as at- 
tempts to take music out 
of its proper sphere. But 
such criticism must be 
left to those who believe 
in absolute music only as 
such, and delight in it 
merely as a combination 
of sounds. Those, how- 
ever, who are thrilled by 
music without knowing 
even one technical term 
relating to it will always 
find its chief charm in 
the concrete or emotional 
which it suggests to 
them. To them the chord 
of the subdominant or 
that of the dominant 
seventh has no meaning 
as such. They know only 
that they are thrilled with 
joy or pain. But that 





‘* Blumenstiick ’’— after Schumann, 
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‘* Ave Maria.”’ 


tonality and rhythm have secondary 
meanings to really sensitive listeners is 
evident to any one who watches the 
changing expressions on their faces. 
Few English painters have sought to 
fix these permanently on canvas. For 
music has not played an important part 
in the inspiration of English art. This 
is not a reflection on British artists; 


since the number of paintings the world 
over inspired by music is so small. 
There is, however, a young artist 
whose love of music has led him to 
paint a series of women’s heads in which 
he has depicted the effect of music as 
mirrored upon the human face. This 
artist is a son of Baron Boilleau. The 
artist’s name is Philip de Boilleau, but 
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for art purposes he cuts off the “de” 
and drops one “|.” 

Mr. Boileau has this novelty in his 
method—that he has realised the value 
of rare, expressive moments in an in- 
teresting face, whether or not that face 
is beautiful in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term. 

It is a fact that a beautiful face is 


not always so lasting in its inspiration 
as one which has those peculiar qualities 
which we express in the words “ attrac- 
tive” and “ interesting.” 

Mr. Boileau has painted four pictures 
to which he has given distinctly musical 
names. These are the “ Nocturne,” 
“ Adagio Appassionata,” “ Scherzo” and 
“Traumerei.” But many of his other 
pictures are so musical in “ atmosphere ” 





** Nocturne.”* 


that, although they may originally have 
had other titles, musical titles for them 
readily suggest themselves. 

The “ Nocturne” is a pastel in amber 
and golden hues. The face of the girl 
has the yearning expression which 
Chopin's exquisite and weirdly tender 
harmonies evoke. 

The “Adagio Appassionata” is a 





delicately coloured face on a background 
of green and blue waves. Does it not 
tell the story of “her passion and her 
pain”? The “Scherzo”—a woman's 
head thrown far back, showing the full 
neck and throat, the face lighted up 
with a laugh—expresses the joyous 
buoyancy of the gay music after which 
it is named. 

“ Triumerei,” like the title and like 
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the famous Schumann composition, is 
dreamy in its expression. The girl's 
head shows a pale, topaz-like com- 
plexion, set off by dark-auburn hair, 
fading into a violet background. Of 
what is she dreaming or of whom? 

These four paintings form the original 
musical series. But, as suggested, many 
of Mr. Boileau’s other paintings are no 
less musical. There is “ The Cigarette 
Girl,” a monochrome study in pastels 
of a recumbent girl, tropical in her 
beauty, looking up as if some one were 
approaching—a picture which those who 
are familiar with languid movements in 
the music of tropical dances would en- 
title “Con Tenerezza.” 

Then there is the “ Octoroon,” sug- 
gestive of the tropics or semi-tropics, 
which makes a musical person think of 
the “ Habanera.” In strong contrast to 
these full-blooded subjects is a pretty 
child’s portrait, “ Scene from Childhood ” 
(after Schumann)—the child in ‘white 
standing out against the sea horizon- 
\ine. 

Another of Mr. Boileau’s larger can- 
vases is called “ De Profundis ”—* An- 
dante Religioso” it might be called— 
and shows two nuns. They are novices 
of one of the sisterhoods, resting awhile 
from the work of preparing the church 
for the service of a festival day. The 
scene is laid upon the gate of the altar 
of an Old World church, the Monastero 
Maggiore, in Milan. The two lovely 
women of pure brows and lips seem to 
be looking out of the canvas toward the 
open cathedral door. There, for the 
time, the golden, beautiful world outside 
cruelly sways the patient, cloistered souls 
between the mystery of “what might 
have been” and the lonely reality of 
their lives. There is not a touch of 
grossness in their expression, yet the 
unconscious pleading for the warmth of 
human love is there. 

Mr. Boileau is a Canadian by birth, 
but his early education was received in 
New York City. While still a boy he 
was brought to this country, where he 


had the benefit of a college education. 

At San Remo, on the Riviera, he has 
his summer studio and home. Besides 
being an artist Mr. Boileau is a musican, 
and at his home in Italy frequently has 
as his guests such composers as Mas- 
cagni, Puccini and other musicians of 
note. 

The subject of musical painting, the 
whole idea of trying to express by some- 
thing as concrete as colour and canvas 
those subtle and evanescent sounds 
which we call music, brings to mind 
Wagner's theory that absolute music 
reached its climax with Beethoven and 
that henceforth music, in order to be 
effective, would have to be allied with 
other arts. This union he brought about 
in his music-dramas, which are an alli- 
ance of music with the art of the actor 
and that of the scene painter. The 
whole tendency of scenic decoration 
toward picturesque expressiveness is to 
be attributed to Wagner, so that music 
actually has had a strong influence upon 
so concrete a thing as stage-setting. 
Wagner's minute stage directions are so 
eloquently descriptive of the scene he 
had before his eyes as he wrote his 
librettos and composed his music that 
they seem to have inspired his scenic 
artists. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Boileau's 
example will be followed by other 
artists, not only as regards painting, but 
in a more practical manner in the ¢crea- 
tion of artistic title-pages for music 
covers. The most exquisite pages of 
printed music now repose between 
covers the designs on which cry out. to 
heaven for vengeance. In fact, part of 
the cover usually is taken up with the 
publisher’s advertisement. The French, 
with their keen sense of the artistic, 
seem about the only nation which has 
recognised the impropriety of publishing 
beautiful music in unattractive form, and 
several French firms of music publishers 
have created a precedent in this respect 
which the music publishers of other 
countries would do well to follow. 
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THE 


GREATEST 


SWINDLE OF 


THE CENTURY. 


The Authentic Story of the Humbert-Daurignac-Crawford Mystery from the Documents in the Case 


By STERLING HEILIG ann STODDARD DEWEY. 


“If this were played upon a stage now, I could condemn it as an improbable fiction.’’—Twelfth Night. 


XV.—THE TRICKS OF THERESE.—AN 
ASTOUNDING PERSONALITY. 


M. Duret, liquidator of the Girard 
Bank, one day learned that an old friend 
of his family, Monsieur O - had got 
himself into the hands of Madame Hum- 
bert. Few had had a better opportunity 
for seeing into the great swindle than 
the liquidator of the bankruptcy estate 
of the first of Madame Humbert’s 
suicides; armed, therefore, with the 
necessary documents, including a 
printed copy of the damning argument 
of Waldeck-Rousseau, he called on 
Monsieur O - and explained to him 
in detail his peril. 

“One must know nothing of the con- 
fidence that Madame Humbert inspired 
in her dupes,” says M. Duret, “to ima- 
gine that my friendly warning saved 
him! One hour after I had left him, 
Monsieur O——— had telegraphed to 
Madame Humbert, called on her at her 
telegraphic invitation, told her my whole 
story, gave her his full confidence—and 
loaned her another £20,000! In all he 
loses £60,000, and part of it as guardian 
of- two orphan nephews! ” 

“How could Madame Humbert do 
it?” M. Duret was asked. 

“When Monsieur O stood in her 
presence, on her telegraphic invitation, 
her first gesture was to hold a finger to 
her smiling lips for secrecy. ‘A 
thousand thanks, dear friend,’ she 
whispered, ‘for your proof of confidence. 
Now I am going to do for you what I 
never yet have done for any person. 
Hush! come with me, and swear you will 


never breathe a word of this to anyone!” 

“She led him, with a mischievous ex- 
aggeration of secrecy, to her boudoir, 
just beside her bedroom. 

“*Stay here, she said, ‘I am going 
to the fireproof safe!’ 

“When she returned she held in her 
hands a great linen envelope. 

“* Look,’ she said. ‘It is sealed with 
the seal of the Crawfords in five places. 
Their lawyer, Parmentier, sealed it up a 
week ago after having verified its con- 
tents with my lawyer, Maitre Auzoux. 
I have run a heated needle under the 
seals so that I can open it, like this— 
(she lifted the flap a few inches)-—and 
when you go I will gently warm the 
seals and push them down again. The 
Crawfords will know nothing!—or I 
hope and pray they will not!—I would 
not do this for anyone but you—it is 
a great secret! 

“From the great linen envelope she 
took a bundle of the Three-per-cent 
bonds of the French Government. 

“*Count them!’ she said. 

“My friend counted. There were 
bonds to the amount of £23,500. 

“*You see,’ said Madame Humbert, 
‘£23,500 is the 3 per cent. interest of 
£ 3,040,000 for the quarter just past, less 
my 41,200 a month, brokers’ commis- 
sions, legal dues, etc. And here is the 
notaries’ certificate.’ 

“ The certificate, signed by two solici- 
tors in full enjoyment of their functions, 
both well and honourably known, 
Maitres Parmentier and Auzoux, certi- 
fied that these bonds—with their num- 
bers joined!—really represented the 
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RECENT SALE OF MADAME HUMBERT’S FURS. 
Drawn by Henri Lanos. 
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quarterly interest of the 43,640,000 
securities composing the estate and that 
the interest had been thus converted 
into bonds by agreement with the MM. 
Crawford. 

“* After having seen this, how could 
I doubt?’ exclaimed my unhappy friend 
when all was over. “I too,” continued 
M. Duret, “once believed, in the first 
place because in the early days of the 
bank liquidation Maitre Dumort, a 
notary esteemed in the whole region, 
summoned by the President of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce of Elbeuf to appear 
before the bank’s Council of Surveil- 
lance and myself as liquidator, declared 
to us he had seen the bonds and counted 
them, on his word as an honest man 
and as a notary!’ 

“I believed again,” concluded M. 
Duret, “because I, too, had seen the 
contents of the famous envelope—it 
was in July, 1895. counted the £23,506 
worth of bonds and read the certificate 
of the two notaries. I remember, even, 
noticing a gold piece, and some small 
change in silver, representing just what 
would have been the excess when the 
bonds were paid for. Was not that 
minute and well-imagined ? ” 

Madame Humbert made immense use 
of “the word” of Maitre Dumort “ as an 
honest man and notary.” One day she 
tried to borrow £112,000 from the bank 
of Cahn and Cie, in the Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle, Paris. As is seen, she 
succeeded: the bank “ broke” later on 
as a consequence. Although sore 
tempted by her promise of a bonus or 
commission of unprecedented propor- 
tions, the bank-manager, Simon Cahn, 
held back, demanding more exact infor- 
mation as to the security. He wanted 
to cast an eye on the contents of the 
fireproof safe. 

“Hélas!” exclaimed Madame Hum- 
bert, “such an act would threaten us 
with the worst of catastrophies! But 
other eyes have seen what yours may 
not, official eyes, the eyes of an honour- 
able notary. Look at this document! ” 
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It was in the form of a letter, under 
the heading of “ L. Dumort, Notary, 19, 
Rue Thouret, Rouen,” and addressed to 
Madame Humbert. 

“.. . I have always answered to 
all questions,” ran the passage she in- 
sisted on, “that I myself know person- 
ally and from seeing them the figures 
of- the securites sequestered in your 
hands: that they represent an annual 
income of £120,000 at -3 per cent., that 
is, a capital of more than £4,000,000: 
that your right to them is indisputable, 
consecrated by decisions, judgments and 
decrees of courts that cannot be re- 
opened: that your solvabililty is above 
all suspicion, as are your probity and 
delicacy. But I have always added that, 
by the terms of your convention with 
the Crawfords, you are forbidden to ex- 
hibit these securities as pledge or 
guarantee in any case.” 

Then, for a last touch, the document 
—it was, indeed a letter—spoke of two 
recent cases in which money-lenders, 
giving their names and addresses, had 
applied to Maitre Dumort, with a pro- 
position to loan Madame Humbert 
money after such an exhibition. “I re- 
plied that the operation was impossible,” 
the document concluded. 

“Take care that you do not lose your 
chance, too!” was the warning read be- 
tween the lines by Simon Cahn. 

“Let me have £112,000,” said 
Madame Humbert at precisely the right 
moment, “and I will make your com- 
mission, personal to you, £36,000—in 
cash—taken from the sum loaned me by 
the bank.” 

So the bank loaned the money. 

“Now would not you prefer to let 
me have back the 436,000 and take 
instead my note for £48,000?” was 
Madame Humbert’s last temptation. 

“Oh, thank you very much!” said 
Simon Cahn. 

He gave back the money and took the 
note ! 

We have seen Madame Humbert 
“ breaking. the sequestration ” in a small 
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way to exhibit secretly to her friend 
and supporter, Monsieur O-—— one 
quarter’s income of the fortune trans- 
forme] into Three-per-Cents and sealed 
up by the notaries’ Just as Monsieur 
O—— was wonderfully flattered at this 
specitl mark of confidence, so were a 
dozen other capitalists. 

“T would not do this thing for any- 
one but you!” Thérese would tell them 
“Tt puts me in your power terribly! If 
the Crawfords knew it———" 

If the Crawfords knew it, they would 
doubtless claim the forfeiture. Mean- 
while they were supposed to keep a 
keen eye on the cutting of the coupons 
every quarter. Before the suicide of 
Paul Bernhard, the banker, Madame 
Mumbert did the cutting aided by Bern- 
hard—according to the lady’s story 
which was never contradicted after the 
unhappy banker blew his head off. Bern- 
hard was then supposed to have fervent 
faith in Madame Humbert, while his 
associate, Carpentier, was an uncompro- 
mising sceptic. One day, while Bernhard 
was on a _ business tip, the latter 
took it into his head to pocket the 
“ quarter's interest ” handed over to him 
by Madame Humbert for the purchase 
of more Three-per-Cents—and give he1 
credit for the sum on the bank’s books! 

Madame Humbert was shocked at so 
much indelicacy ; and, to hear her, the 
Crawfords were shocked more. From 
that day on they refused absolutely to 
permit no aid in the cutting of the 
coupons. When in Europe they them- 
selves came on to Paris incognito to aid 
Madame Humbert do the cutting, slip- 
ping into the house of the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée under cover of the night 
and taking off the coupons with them 
for conversion by their own nocturnal 
broker! The next night they would 
bring back the Three-per-Cents and 
seal them up in Madame Humbert’s 
presence. This tale was told not only 
by the lady but by her grave, conse- 
quential barrister, Du Buit, on more 


than one occasion, to show how the 
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shifty millionaires, to dodge the service 
of his writs and summonses, walked only 
by night! 

On such occasions Madame Humbert 
would not trouble the two notaries to 
count the new Three-per-Cents and seal 
them up. 

“Here is the envelope,” she would 
say to them. “It has been sealed this 
time by the Crawfords!” 

This made an immense saving for the 
lady both in money and in trouble—~ 
though, to do her justice, Thérése Hum- 
bert never looked on acting her part in 
the complicated comedy as troublesome 
—she revelled in it! Like a child that 
plays “house,” not deceiving itself but 
delighting to act out an ideal, she played 
the rich lady vexed by a lawsuit. 

Thus four times a year she had either 
to raise more than 420,000 for momen- 
tary investment in “new Three-per- 
Cents” or else show the investigating 
notaries the new envelope “sealed by 
the Crawfords”; and it speaks volumes 
for her prudence—or her weakness for 
the rigour of the game—that she should 
have so regularly called the notaries 
together, had them verify the new bonds 
often bought with money scraped to- 
gether painfully, and saw them sealed 
up in the envelope—that she would at 
once open when they had departed! For 
the pleasure of this “playing house” 
activity, she cruelly sacrificed _ her 
family, left behind her a trail of in- 
solvency stained by the blood of 
suicides, and sullied both her mother’s 
and her daughter's name! 

In her play, Madame Humbert 
showed a nice sense of proportion. 
When smaller creditors grew suspicious 
she calmed them with lesser means. A 
retired grocer of Aureuil had loaned her 
some £9,000. 

“I was very much disquieted over the 
fate of my investment,” he said during 
the inquiry. “I had not been paid my 
interest. Therefore I called on the lady 
and asked for an explanation. 

-“T was received by her brother, 
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Romain Daurignac, and Madame Hum- 
bert—who came to the drawing-room in 
sealskin wrap and hat and showed her- 
self impatient to be off to some appoint- 
ment. I demanded, with some heat, in- 
formation on the pretended Crawford 
legacy. Romain Daurignac took a high 
tone, saying : 

“*T have no explanation to give 
you!’ 

“Furious, I answered: ‘Then I will 
seek one from the Crawford lawyers!’ 

“*But do you doubt us?’ cried the 
flashy brother. ‘ Are you base enough to 
go and do the very thing that will most 
injure us? 

“Then Madame Humbert spoke. Up 
to that moment she had kept the 
strictest silence. 

“* And why should not the gentleman 
go to the Crawfords’ lawyers?’ she de- 
manded. ‘How! We do not pay him 
back his money, neither capital nor in- 
terest! And now we refuse to give him 
any explanation! Shall he not seek one 
elsewhere? I say he is right! Go, see 
the Crawfords’ lawyers!’ she added, 
addressing me directly. ‘It is your right 

yes, your duty! I advise you to go 
to them!’ 

“The effect of what I took for 
Madame Humbert’s generous impatience 
and scorn of small methods was so great 
upon my mind that I was reassured com- 
pletely!” added the victim. “I did not 
go to the Crawfords’ lawyers and con- 
tinued to have confidence! ” 

Another “little” creditor became a 
great one in the outcome of a similar 
adventure. This was Monsieur Langé, 
who had lent £6,000. Losing confidence, 
he had decided to take judgment on 
Madame’s already-protested notes and 
levy a quick execution on the horses, 
silver-plate, wines, furniture and valuable 
oil paintings of Vives-Eaux ; but, like a 
gentleman, he first sought to have a final 
conversation with the lady. 

He telephoned her. The reply was 
that Madame Humbert was absent. The 
next day he telephoned again; and he 


was told that Madame Humbert was in 
bed with a fever. Not convinced, he 
hastened to the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, saw Madame Parayre and 
learned from her that Madame Hum- 
bert’s state was so alarming that they 
had called the celebrated Doctor 
Brouardel. 

Returning home, the idea struck him 
to crop in for five o’clock tea with a 
well-known artist, friend of both him- 
self and the Humberts. To his great 
surprise, as he stood on the threshold, 
he heard the fat lisping chirp of Doctor 
Brouardel’s new patient. There stood 
Madame Humbert in the centre of a 
group, bright-eyed and bubbling with 
the health of a young matron who has 
just drank a glass of Maderia after two 
cups of tea and a thimble-ful of green 
Chartreuse ! 

As soon as she could disengage her- 
self, she took him to a corner of the 
studio. 

“T was on the point of writing you 
this morning—” she began. 

“T am glad to learn you have made 
so 1apid a recovery,” he answered in a 
tone of ice. 

“Recovery? I have not been ill.” 
She seemed really puzzled. 

“Ten minutes ago I was told at your 
house that you were in bed with a fever 
and that Dr. Brouardel——” 

“My dear sir, come with me to the 
house instantly, I beg of you!” ex- 
claimed Thérése. “I must get at the 
bottom of this mystery.” 

At the house she sent for Madame 
Parayre. 

“What did you mean to denying me 
on two occasions to this gentleman?” 
asked Madame Humbert severely. 

The housekeeper seemed troubled. 

“ Answer!” insisted her imperious 
mistress. 

“May I say a word to madame pri- 
vately ?” the other asked after a moment 
of reflection. : 

After a moment’s whispered conver- 
sation, Thérése broke into laughter. 
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Surrounded by Statesmen and Judges. 
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MADAME HUMBERT AND HER HUSBAND. 


President Loubet appears on the right. 


This cartoon was rigidly 


suppressed in France, as it hinted at the compliancy of high officials in the fraud. 


“ But it is no secret from our friend 
Monsieur Langé!” she _ exclaimed. 
“ Figure to yourself, dear sir, it is your 
name that has caused the misunder- 
standing. There is a terrible old German 
scholar of the nume of Langer (the two 
names have the same pronunciation) 
who comes to see Frederick on the sub- 
ject of obtaining money for some ex- 
cavations he desires to make in Greece. 
I had toid Madame Parayre that he 
should never be admitted to my pre- 
sence; and as by your own fault your 


face is unknown to my _ servants, 
Madame Parayre, here, mistook your 
name for that of Herr Langer!” 


In the revulsion of sentiment that 


followed on the lady’s explanation, Mon- 
sieur Langé gained such confidence that 
he let her have another £6,000! 

Now and then, of course, Thérése met 
men resolved to have their money back. 
Such a one was M. Gatien Quelquejay, 
a sheriff of the Rue Montmartre. He 
died suddenly three days after he had 
got his payment! 
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M. Gatien Quelquejay’s mother-in- 
law had bought up, at a fair price, one 
of Madame Humbert’s overdue notes 
for £8,000. Though the mother-in-law 
of. a .professional collector, the lady 
laboured here in vain: neither threats 
nor tears could draw from Madame 
Humbert even the _ back interest. 
Finally Quelquejay took judgment and 
proceeded to levy an execution on the 
valuables in the house of the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée. 

“T have no money to-day,” Madame 
Humbert told him coolly. “If you are 
determined on an execution, go ahead! ’ 

Quelquejay started up the stairs. 

“Where are you going,” inquired 
Madame Humbert. 

“To the fireproof safe,” he answered. 
“T will put it under seals and——” 

Madame Humbert caught him by his 
coat-tails and jerked him back with a 
certain violence. 

“You will not do that!” she cried. 
“Look around you! You have under 
your hand furniture of price, £240,000 
worth of diamonds from Roulina, cele- 
brated oil-paintings— from Monsieur 
Oppenheimer! Seize what you please 
except the fireproof safe whose contents 
are sequestered, as you well know, in 
my honour! Take that Van Dyck or 
that Raphael, worth each £20,000.” 

Quelquejay preferred to put his seals 
upon the safe. At the first floor Madame 
stopped him. 

“Accord me a delay and I will give 
you a thousand pounds this moment!” 
she implored. 


“Impossible,” replied the sheriff—and 





son-in-law. “IT must have all or 
nothing.” 
“£2,000!” she exclaimed, as he 


started up the next flight. But Quelque- 
Jay continued mounting. 

“Listen, I will give you every penny 
I have!” called Madame Humbert, 
“£3,000! But I beg of you do not 
open that door!” 

The man had his hand on the door- 
knob ; and another step would take him 


to the presence of the safe. Yet he 
accepted. Madame Humbert took him 
to a small room on the ground floor 
called Frederick Humbert’s study; and 
there, from a smaller safe, she took the 
% 3,000 promised. 

It was all either he or his mother-in- 
law ever collected on the notes. Within 
three days the young man died, the 
doctors said from a congestion of the 
brain! 


XVI.—SUICIDE AND SUSPECTED 
MURDER. 


In the morning of early October, 
1894, a plainly dressed woman of middle 
age walked back and forth in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée before the 
Humbert Mansion. She waited until a 
number of people were passing in the 


street. Then she suddenly drew a re- 
volver from beneath her cloak and 
ostentatiously fired it three times 


through the windows of the house. 

The policemen sauntering along their 
beat awaked to sudden activity and 
hastily arrested the woman, who awaited 
calmly their coming. At the commis- 
sary’s office a few streets away, whither 
she was taken for a first examination, 
she told her story. 

“Until two years ago I was the owner 
of a flourishing printing house at Melun. 
I printed the paper which upheld the 
candidacy of M. Frederick Humbert for 
Parliament. The director of the paper 
was always at the Chateau with the 
Humberts and he brought Madame to 
me. She persuaded me to lend her my 
money, first a little, and then more, until 
all I have in the world-—more than 
£4,000—has gone into her pockets. I 
have never been able to get money from 
her. I had no longer the funds to carry 
on my printing and I have been declared 
bankrupt. Whenever I tried to bring 
Madame Humbert into Court, there was 
always something—or someone—to pre- 
vent it. I can have no justice from the 
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law. So I have resolved to appeal to 
the public and I had no other means of 
attracting attention than to make a 


scene. Perhaps, if they try me, the 
judges may find out whether I or 


Madame Humbert is the real criminal.” 

It was a grave matter for the commis- 
sary. The Humberts were the most 
notable family of the quarter—the in- 
timate friends of his superiors in the 
police and Government, and of the very 
magistrates who would be called on to 
judge his misguided prisoner. He 
hastened to transfer the. responsibility 
to others and despatched the woman 
without more ado to the Dépét or Cen- 
tral Police Station, which is the general 
prison for all held under arrest in Paris. 

Before the evening was over, with a 
speed extraordinary in the slow police 
courts, an examining judge was ap- 
pointed for the case. No examination, 
however, was made; the judge signed 
the order committing the inconvenient 
woman to Saint-Lazare, where female 
prisoners are held for medical examina- 
tion. 

She was registered on the books as 
the widow Guillard of Melun, to be ex- 
amined for mental derangement. She 
may now tell her own story. 

“After several days M. Vibert, the 
medical expert, came to see me. 

“*So you're the crazy woman!’ he 
began 

“*What! crazy!’ I cried. ‘ Doctor, I 
am not crazy. I fired a revolver into 
the Humberts’ windows, but it was ex- 
pressly to create a scandal. And now 
that I have succeeded they would have 
people believe I am fit for an asylum!’ 

“ The doctor understood the part they 
were making him play and, in spite of 
orders, he reported simply that I had 
acted in a moment of nervous excite- 
ment! 

“T remained several weeks at Saint- 
Lazare, when I fell ill from privation 
and suffering. The examining judge 
profited by this to bring me back to the 
Dépét, pretending that he was going 


to stop proceedings. But, instead of 
setting me at liberty or bringing me 
before the Assizes, as I had hoped, he 
sent me to the Sainte-Anne Asylum, 
where I was kept twelve days. 

“On the 20th of November, I was 
transferred to the asylum at Vaucluse; 
and there I remained twenty-two 
months. Yet the doctor did not con- 
sider me insane and I followed no treat- 
ment. I was simply accused of excited 
action, which should have been excus- 
able under the circumstances. 

“In vain I protested against this arbi- 
trary confinement. I addressed letters to 
the Public Prosecutor of Corbeil (her 
district), to the Prefect of Police, to the 
Minister of Justice—these being the 
only personages with whora those con- 
fined in asylums can correspond. It was 
all of no use. 

“One day I read in a newspaper a 
speech of M. Loubet, who was then 
Prime Minister. He alluded to arbitrary 
confinements in it. Without losing.a 
moment’s time I cut out this portion of 
his speech, pasted it on a sheet of letter 
paper, added a few lines and addressed 
it to him. I was just closing the envelope 
when Dr. Baudry, the director of the 
Vauclause Asylum, came in. He saw 
the address. 

“*What can you be thinking of!’ he 
said. ‘You are asking M. Loubet to 
have you set at liberty. But don’t you 
know that he is one of the most intimate 


friends of M. Humbert, who is a former. 


Keeper of the Seals, and that he has 
kept up close relations with the son and 
daughter-in-law! ’ 

(This intimacy of President Loubet 
with Gustave Humbert, his colleague in 
the Senate for so many years, was taken 
for granted, as was frequently done by 
Madame Humbert herself when using 
without the slightest warrant the names 
of supposed powerful political protec- 
tors; but her life and surroundings made 
such assertions plausible.) 

“ All the same I sent my letter. It 
has never been answered. 
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Madame Humbert borrows money from a Brigand Frederick Humbert finds it lonely 











Marie, the eternal fiancée, gets another offer The Daurignacs open a Bank 


THE REPORTED ESCAPE TO GREECE.—By Caran D’ Ache. 
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“At last, I asked to be changed to 
another place, and I was sent to the 
asylum at Aurillac. Only on the 14th 
of July, 1897, was I set at liberty. They 
had discovered that I was no longer 
demented. It had taken two years and 
a half to find it out! 

“As soon as I was released, my first 
preoccupation was to get back my child 
The Paris Court, by a judgment of the 
6th of November, 1899, officially recog- 
nised that I was not mentally deranged 
and my son, then thirteen years of age, 
was restored to me. 

“I had been ruined by these robbers. 
I had to go to work courageously and I 
learned the florist’s trade. I am now 
working steadily for a big Paris house 
and I manage to support myself and my 
son. 

Madame Guillard was not the only 
victim of her rapacity suppressed by the 
far-reaching political influence of 
Thérése Humbert. After the flight and 
final crash, examining Judge Leydet 
found the records of the putting away 
of a Madame Martin, whose story was 
much the same, although it has not been 
given to the public in its details. The 
judge promptly ordered her release. 

But more serious events—suicides, 
perhaps crimes—came in the train of the 
long-lived swindle. They belong to 
these later years, when new means and 
instruments for obtaining money were 
constantly needed, because the old ones 
had been worn out or become dangerous. 

The first in point of time was the 
suicide of the banker Girard of Elbeuf. 
There is no dramatic story connected 
with it, but it was the beginning of the 
end of Thérése Humbert and her ghosts. 
This provincial banker had heavily in- 
volved his house by loan after loan 
made on the strength of the Crawford 
millions. At last his affairs became so 
straightened that his only hope was in 
being paid by the Humberts; and they 
paid no one. Finding all his efforts use- 
less, Girard committed suicide ; and the 
bank went into liquidation. It was in 
the struggle to recover for the creditors 


of the bank from the heirs of Girard 
that M. Waldeck-Rousseau made the 
statement which has been chosen as the 
title of these articles and asked the 
searching questions concerning the 
Humbert fortune which, six years after, 
led to the final exposure. But mean- 
while the Girard suicide must have 
haunted Thérése Humbert, in spite of 
her cynicism. It was not to be the last. 

The next tragedy occurred in her own 
family. It is still doubtful whether she 
was connected with it, or whether it was 


not simply the working out of tendencies ~ 


in the blood, which in Thérése Daurig- 
nac ended in genius, while in others of 
her family they reached only insanity. 
Madame Gustave Humbert has summed 
up her impressions of her terrible 
daughter-in-law and the two other Dau- 
rignac sisters. 

“ Thérése is a devil; Maria is a fool, 
and Marie-Louise is crazy.” 

Marie-Louise Daurignac, it will be re- 
membered, was next in age to Thérése, 
by whom she was married off in 1881 
to her husband’s cousin, Lucien Hum- 
bert. 

“T give you £12,000 as your dowry,” 
suid Thérése Humbert to the young 
people ; she was about moving into the 
house of the Rue Fortuny as the heiress 
of estates in Portugal. Senator Humbert 
had the dowry duly recorded in the 
marriage contract and persuaded his 
nephew to give up his position in a great 
civil Company, where he was receiving 
£600 a year, on the ground: that he 
would secure for him a high post in the 
diplomatic service. 

Needless to say, the dowry was never 
paid. Perhaps for this reason, perhaps 
because Marie-Louise and Lucien were 
unwilling or unfitted to join in the family 
speculation, nothing was done for the 
young man until after some years. Then 
the Senator's influence obtained his 
appointment to be French Consul at 
Bakou, in Russia. There he died 
suddenly of Asiatic cholera, in 1892, 
leaving his wife to return to Paris where 
their two boys were at school. 
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CONSULTATION OF HUMBERT ADVOCATES. 
First Lawyer +‘ Now what réle ought we to play, that of fools or rogues?’’ Second Lawyer: * We must pose 
as rogues, it will help our future eputations’” From “ L’ Assiette au Beurre.” 
From the beginning Marie-Louise great house. During her absence her 
Humbert seems to have been filled with apartment in a side-street was opened 
jealous distrust of the inmates of the and certain of her papers disappeared ; 
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she is positive that Thérése was the 
burglar. Wine of Céleyran was sent 
her, but she found the taste strange and 
emptied the bottles in the sewer. Call- 
ing once at the house of the Avenue de 
la Grande Armée, she ventured to air 
her complaints. 

“Drink a glass of champagne!” 
counselled the treacherous Romain. 

Thérése added threateningly : “ If you 
go on, we shall have to get you shut 
up!” 

Murie-Louise’s fears and suspicions, 
perhaps insane, were communicated to 
her sons. They were now sixteen and 
fifteen years old when, in 1897, they 
left their home in the suburbs for the 
city. It was the 1st of May; the 
elder, who was musical, went to his pro- 
fessor's concert; Frédéric, the younger, 
was to take part in an athletic match. 
Both were to meet at the Saint-Lazare 
railway station at five o'clock, and re- 
turn home together. 

The elder reached home alone; he 
had not found his brother at the station. 
The mother waited, devoured by an- 
xiety, until nine .o’clock when the boy 
appeared. 

“Mamma, Mamma,” he cried; “ if 
you only knew what they have been 
trying to do with me—they wished to 
carry me off.” 

To her questions he could only answer 
that several men had surrounded him 
in the waiting-room and that one of 
them resembled “ Uncle Romain.” 

When the case was reported to the 
police, an eight days’ investigation was 
made, which would hardly seem to show 
that the story was regarded as a child’s 
excuse for staying away without per- 
mission. Madame Lucien Humbert 
gives it an even darker colour. 

“The police found out who was the 
principal abductor ; but when I tried to 
have him arrested, one of the detectives 
said to me in terror— If told who it 
was, our whole administration would go 
to the ground!’” 

Perhaps this was the product of a 


brain seeing assassins everywhere, just 
as Thérése Daurignac saw everywhere 
legacies for herself. But the sequel was 
startling. Marie-Louise Humbert shall 
tell it in her own words. 

“It was a month later, a little before 
noon. Frédéric had been wild with fear 
ever since that day; we felt that some- 
one was following us up. I said to him— 
‘Go up to your room and work a little; 
it will do you good.’ I myself went on 
opening oysters. I thought I heard the 
steps of different persons walking in 
my son’s room and said to myself— He 
is playing with his brother.’ [ came on 
several oysters grown together, which 
I thought would amuse my son and I 
called out to him. There was no answer 
and I ran up to Frédéric’s room. I 
found him hanging from the top of his 
door by the strap of a photographic 
machine. My elder son, hearing me, ran 
up in a fright. We did all we could to 
bring him back to life, but all in vain.” 

The death drew attention again to the 
Humbert family, and the suspicions of 
foul play openly expressed by the poor 
mother were not comfortable for 
Thérése and Romain. But, like every- 
thing else in this strange case, the 
isolated fact was not put beside any 
other and it was‘soon forgotten by the 
public. When the mother was asked by 
the examining judge to explain her 
suspicions after the Humberts had fled, 
she could only murmur mysterious 
things of powerful enemies. But she 
had letters to prove a curious project, 
which also was due only to the invete- 
rate Daurignac passion for romancing. 
Thérése and Romain desired that she 
should change the name of her son from 
Frédéric to some other; and when the 
mother refused, they answered: “ Well, 
we can get on without it; so little a 
thing will never prevent us getting the 
money.” And next day poor ugly Maria, 
doomed to play into middle age the part 
of the coy maiden refusing Crawfords 
for two generations, asked to adopt the 
young Frédéric as her own. 
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Maison Humbert: in the Avenue de la Grande Armée. 


He will be a wise man that reduces 
all these Daurignac actions to a rule of 
judgment applicable to the common 
dealings of other men. 

Among the other financial agents, 
bankers, “men of affairs,” whom the 
extensive operations of Thérése Hum- 
bert drew around her as the ever-widen- 
ing circle of her swindle increased, there 
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was the intelligent Jewish banker Paul 
Bernhard. He came at a favourable 
time, in 1890, when Senator Humbert 
limited his share in the operations to 
giving the credit of his reputation and 
friendly interviews at the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée or in the Chateau near 
aris, and to scrutinising the legal 
papers which were needed. Perhaps 
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Paul Bernhard aimed at taking the 
place in the whole set of operations, 
which the Senator had so long occupied, 
as chief adviser of Thérése. It is im- 
probable that Bernhard should not have 
penetrated the swindle, although he 
made no sign, and ended only in being 
completely ruined by the woman with 
whom he had dared to cope. Like all 
who approached her, it was necessary 
that he should bring money in his hands. 
He accordingly turned over, for her 
promise to pay, nearly all that he had— 
£24,000. Then he took on the work of 
beating up the money-lenders of Paris 
and the provinces, receiving 10 per cent. 
commission on the loans which he 
effected according to the liberal custom 
of Thérése Humbert. As usual also, 
with the process of time, his goodly 
profit by commissions went into her 
hands for more promises to pay. 

After four years of this work Paul 
Bernhard found himself face to face with 
bankruptcy. Moreover, he had fulfilled 
his mission and Dumort, the notary of 
Rouen, had come in with £40,000 and 
wide influence all through the North 
where there were yet millions all un- 
touched. Madame Humbert had many 
uses for her agents and some secret in- 
fluence had inscribed Paul Bernhard’s 
name on the list of judges of the im- 
portant Tribunal de Commerce. In 
1894, when Dumort began operating in 
his place, Bernhard was even president 
of a section of the Court. 

It was in this capacity that he was 
called to hear the complaints of his own 
predecessors against Madame Humbert. 
One was Lenglet of Nancy, who had 
conducted the borrowing campaign in 
the East of France. The other was the 
notary Tronsens of Paris, who as early 
as 1885—the year of the~invention of 
the Crawfords—brought £12,000 of his 
own to the Humbert millions and 
thenceforward, until his credit was ex- 
hausted, persuaded other lenders to 
trust their money in the same way. Now 
that they had been cast aside, the two 


agents brought suit to recover the 
amount of notes signed over to them 
by Thérése and Frederick Humbert. 
Bernhard’s position was delicate. A 
first time he ventured to throw out the 
suite; but the French law obliges the 
judge to give a creditor satisfaction or 
a responsible judgment, when such notes 
come up a second time. To prevent the 
suits being called a _ second time, 
Madame Humbert had already unsuc- 
cessfully put in a counter-prosecution 
for usury (it was a similar counter-claim 
against the banker Cattaui that precipi- 
tated her fall eight years later). But 
her suits had been set aside and it was 
necessary that prompt action should be 
taken to prevent her former agents from 
getting before the Courts. Their ex- 
ample might be followed tc the ruin 
of her credit for future borrowing and 
perhaps to the discovery of the swindle. 

Paul Bernhard was faithful and acted 
in time—outside of Court, before suit 
could be entered in Court. 

The chief danger was from a man 
who had discounted some of Madame 
Humbert’s paper in favour of Tronsens. 
He tells his own story a few days later 
( May 22, 1894): 

“Yesterday, at six o'clock in the 
morning, a gentleman came to my house. 
Finding that I was not yet up, he left 
saying that he would be back in an hour 
—that it was most urgent he should 
have a talk with me. The second time 
I received him. 

“This person said he was the friend 
and mandatory of the Humberts who 
had charged him with this message for 
myself—‘that, if I did not instantly 
withdraw my summons, suit would be 
entered that very day against M. Tron- 
sens, with very disagreeable ccnse- 
quences for myself.’ 

“T asked to know to whom I was 
speaking and was told that it was M. 
Bernhard, judge and president of section 
at the Tribunal de Commerce. As such, 
he added that I should never obtain the 
judgment of the Court such as I de- 
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sired, that I should be put off for an 
examination of accounts, and that this 
would end in my demand being thrown 
out. He added that he had taken care 
that this ending should be given to a 
recent suit by another creditor of the 
Humberts, M. Lenglet of Nancy.” 

The enraged, yet intimidated plain- 
tiff withdrew his suit, but wrote out his 
story and sent it to the President of the 
Court with the remark: “It is certain 
that, from anyone but a judge, such a 
proceeding would constitute intimidation 
and blackmail.” 

The president of the Court called to- 
gether his council, consisting of the pre- 
sidents of the various sections, excepting 
the accused judge. At the last moment, 
a mysterious intervention—some say 
through M. Jacquin—induced them to 
hush up the matter and Paul Bernhard 
was notified by the President of the 
Court that he had been granted a vaca- 
tion from his duties for three months. 

His reputation in the inner circle, 
where he could use it to advantage was 
gone and with it his usefulness to his 
powerful patroness. He was now uttrely 
unable to recover his own money, of 
which his bank stood in urgent need. 
After unavailing struggles he gave up in 
despair and, one day, Thérése Humbert 
learned that the banker and ex-judge 
Paul Bernhard, had committed suicide. 

His name came up after her own 
downfall before the examining Judge 
Leydet. M. Hadamard, father-in-law of 
the famous Captain Dreyfus, was being 
questioned : “ How did you come to give 
credit to Madame Humbert for a total 
sum of £14,000?” 

“I did it on the strength of the re- 
commendation of a reputable banker— 
M. Paul Bernhard! ” 


XVIIL—How LoNnpon ESCAPED.— 
THE FUTILE RAID IN NEW YORK. 


Although the Humberts had devised 
an extraordinary borrowing-machinery, 


the financial world is given to gossip and 
whenever an important bank or money- 
lender refused to lend on the credit of 
the fireproof safe and “the decisions of 
the highest courts,” the tale got about 
and made the work more delicate. 

In this way and very particularly 
their lack of success, almost general, 
with Anglo-Saxon capitalists in and out 
of Paris weighed upon the Humberts ; 
for, as had been asked by more than one 
French money-lender, who should be in 
a position to lend on the American 
Crawford estate if not the Americans 
and English? 

Once Madame Humbert thought her- 
self to be on the very point of tapping 
Lombard Street. Through her best in- 
termediaries she had interested the 
well-known firm of and Company,” 
financial agents; and the negotiations 
had reached the details of interest and 
commissions. This was late in 1895. 
Madame Humbert had asked for a loan 
of £160,000; and it was agreed that 
the interest should not be more than 
5 per cent. and the total of commissions 
more than 10 or I2 per cent. To 
Madame Humbert, who paid the French 
Shylocks all the way from 50 to 1,500 
per cent.—or, rather promised to pay 
these remunerative rates—the prospect 
was most advantageous. 

The sum was about to be paid over, 
when one member of the London syndi- 
cate with whom the London brokers 
were dealing refused, at the last 
moment, to make his subscription good 
until after Maitre Lax, the Councillor 
of the French Embassy in London 
should make a report on the security. 

Maitre Lax, escorted by two principal 
confidence-men of the Humbert com- 
bination, crossed the Channel. They 
took him to the house of the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, where Madame 
Humbert opened wide the great doors 





*The name of this firm is given in the 
MSS, but is omitted here for various 
reasons. 
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of the fireproof safe. They showed him 
the piles of sealed envelopes and a sheaf 
of certificates by Maitres Auzoux and 
Parmentier to show that the interest of 
the huge fund had been regularly re 
invested in more Three-per-Cents and 
regularly sealed up in other envelopes. 
Impassive, Maitre Lax said: 

“T want to see the contents of the 
envelopes.” 

In vain they explained to him that 
there were Crawfords, compromises, se- 
questrations, and decisions of the 
highest courts affirming the veracity of 
the ensemble. Maitre Lax repeated: 

“It is very possible; but I want to 
see what is in the envelopes.” 

Then he added, as one who at last 
becomes impatient: “You are in a 
hurry; so am I. I have in my portfolio 
all the papers necessary to conclude the 
operation. Will you let me open one 
envelope ? ” 

“T cannot!” said Madame Humbert. 

“Will you, then, as the sequestration 
agreement authorises you to do, deposit 
their contents at the Caisse des Dépots 
et des Consignations? ” 

“T cannot do that either.” 

“Eh bien, since you cannot do any- 
thing, neither can I!” and with this 
adieu, the Councillor of the French 
Embassy journeyed back to London. 

The Humberts made their last deter- 
mined attack on American capital as 
late as the year of the Exposition, 1900. 
Already it was becoming difficult to raise 
great sums in Paris; while if they could 
show that they had recently received 
financial aid from such practical capita- 
lists as the Crawfords’ fellow-country- 
men, it might go far toward building up 
new confidence. 

One morning, thetefore, during the 
Exposition, the chief of one of the best- 
known Franco-American banks received 
a singular visit. The intermediaries who 
presented themselves asked if the bank 
or one of its clients would be disposed 
to lend £40,000 to a person very highly 
placed. It would be an investment of 
the soundest character. 


The American banker asked for de- 
tails. They told him about the Craw- 
fords—the whole story; offered him a 
great commission; and finally arranged 
an interview with “ the financier charged 
with the operation.” This was M. Lang- 
lois, a “man-of-affairs” with a past 
history who, in these later years, had 
made immense commissions on loans ob- 
tained by him for the Humberts. From 
his luxurious offices of his “ Société 
générale mobili¢re et immobiliére” in 
the Place Vendéme—a société that did 
no business—he operated in connection 
with his Rouen confrére, Dumort, as a 
“beater-up ” of game. 

The story as repeated by Langlois 
appeared to the American banker to 
lack clearness. He was astonished that 
he had never heard of the Crawfords. 
True there are, in the United States of 
the present day, both millionaires and 
multimillionaires who live unknown to 
fame ; but things were different in 1878, 
the date of the supposed will, and in 
1883 the date of the alleged death of 
old Crawford. In those days an Ameri- 
can worth £3,600,000, with nephews 
worth £16,000,000 each, would make a 
light that could not be hid. Also, the 
commission offered seemed far greater 
than an honest affair would justify. 

M. Langlois handed him “ the papers 
in the case.” In the campaigns of these 
later years, they used imposing docu- 
ments. (1) The certificates of Auzoux 
and Parmentier, the Crawford notaries, 
to the effect that they had seen rein- 
vested quarterly coupons equivalent to 
a capital of £4,000,000; (2) a resumé 
of the tale of the legacy and lawsuits 
made up uniquely of extracts from the 
arguments of Maitre Pouillet and mak- 
ing it clear to the reader that young 
Madame Humberi is the daughter-in- 
law of a one-time Minister of Justice, 
Senator-for-Life, Vice-President of the 
Senate and First-President of the Cour 
des Comptes; (3) the judicial works of 
Maitre Du Buit, Madame Humbert’s 
barrister, composed of (a) his three great 
arguments in which he affirms, on his 
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honour, the existence of the Crawfords 
and the fortune, (b) a detailed consulta- 
tion foretelling the near and certain 
triumph of Madame Humbert over her 
adversaries, and (c) a letter signed Du 
Buit and supplicating Madame “ not to 
break the sequestration” no matter who 
requested that this should be done. 

Then they presented (4) a detailed 
schedule of the Humbert “assets,” as 
follows: 

(i) The contents of the safe, in Three- 
per-Cent bonds of the French Govern- 
ment (unregistered), 44,000,000 ; 

(ii) The chateau, etc, of Céleyran, 
valued at £280,000 ; 

(iii) The chateau, farms, etc., of Vives- 
Eaux, valued at £48,000 ; 

(iv) The mansion, 65, Avenue de la 
Grande Armée, valued at 432,000 ; 

(v) A large number of rented apart- 
ment houses, etc., situated in Paris, of 
a total value of £320,000. 

All free from mortgage! 

Notwithstanding these precise details, 
the American still asked for more light. 

“Show me the will!” he demanded. 

Such excess of. precaution caused M. 
Langlois to lose patience. He took his 
departure, and, within a few days, he 
sent word that the application must be 
considered withdrawn. 


XVIIL—THE SEMI-RELIGIOUS 
ANNUITY COMPANY. 


Her continued failure to attract 
Anglo-Saxon capital warned Madame 
Humbert that the field for borrowing 
though still immense, was not without 
its limits. In spite of this warning, she 
pursued her course serenely--- having 
found already, if not a way out into the 
Limitless, at least a new field with 
boundaries magnificently vague. 

The new field was the field of opera- 
tions of the Rente Viagére, a company 
already organised and set working in 
a small way by the Humbert-Daurignacs 
before the death of the astute old father- 
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in-law Gustave Humbert. Its business 
was to be peculiarly in the Humbert 
line—the granting of annuities, ie., the 
acceptance of lump sums of money oj 
agreement to pay back small sums 
annually! 

There is no doubt here a cloud of 
mystery, raised by the breaking up of 
the wide-reaching Humbert combina- 
tion. 

All the early history of the family 
indicates that the first excuse for the 
Humbert borrowing was to live on in 
ease until the mystic date of 1904, when 
the prescription covering some old theft 
of Auguste Daurignac or the appropria- 
tion of some lapsed estate like that of 
Sabathou, or both, should be completed. 

Now, this new annuity company of 
the Rente Viagére, whose statutes date 
back to the early part of 1893, may 
well have been a necessary and con- 
sistent part of a great whole as Gustave 
Humbert planned it. Before the fateful 
date of 1904 should bring with it the 
task of putting on the market the long- 
treasured Daurignac, de Lagoardére or 
Sabathou securities, the Rente Viagére 
would be in the full flush of widely- 
extended operations. With its numerous 
connections, its sub-offices all over 
France, its loans and investments, it 
would be ready to serve as an ideal 
melting-pot for any quantity of old un- 
claimed inheritances! 

The one sane explanation, not only of 
the reckless borrowing but also of the 
woman’s serene confidence, is here. On 
the other hand, her borrowing had been 
so reckless that even Gustave Humbert 
came to wonder at it. Toward the end 
of his life, and perhaps with a vision of 
the abyss into which the Humbert name 
and fame were being plunged, he looked 
at her with awe that was kin to dread. 

“ Thérése, I do not understand you!” 
he said in his old wife’s hearing. Once 
again she heard him exclaim; “ Quelle 
bougresse !—What a fiend she is!” | 

Unless Madame Humbert had with 
reckless cynicism at last cut loose from 
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all self-promise of an ultimate liquida- 
tion, the only other explanation is that 
she had surpassed in her borrowing the 
early limit of the combination—or that, 
in the end, the combination itself 
threatened to spell failure—and that she 
had come to look on the Rente Viagére 
as her one hope. 

Frédéric Humbert, in a letter tanta- 
lising in its brevity, seems to hint at 
something of this. The letter is ad- 
dressed to Emile Daurignac, the gentle- 
man of the family, although the active 
Administrator of the Rente Viagére. 
The Company had taken over numerous 
properties in payment of annuities ; and 
in the family’s sudden need for ready 
money, Romain Daurignac proposed to 
mortgage one of them and had already 
found a mortgagee. 

My dear Emile 
letter) : 


(ran Frédéric’s 


Madame would borrow all the money I’ve got.”’ 


“We must not accept; we must re- 
fuse all mortgages, for the reason that 
we ought to see further than our noses. 

“The Rente Viagére is our sole 
hope ; all our future. 

“The Company seems to be entering 
on a good way; do not let us spoil our 
future for a small amount, although the 
sum would not be any too much at 
the present moment! 

Yours, 
“ FREDERICK HUMBERT.” 

“P.S.—We will speak another day of 
the affair you have submitted to me; 
send me the proofs of the Almanach of 
the Rente Viagére.” 

Quite apart from the affairs men- 
tioned, this letter throws an unexpected 
li¢ht on the character of young Frédérick 
Humbert. Far from being the artistic 
dreamer, the poet and the painter 
Thérése loved to represent him and that 
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Parisians imagined him, he is here seen 
in a single flash—to be directing in a 
master’s tone, the most minute details 
of the fraud, down to correcting the 
proofs of an advertising Almanach! 

The Rente Viagére, which had its 
early “offices” in Madame Humbert’s 
stables on the Rue Pergoise, around the 
corner of the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, moved later in the year 1893 to 
the whole of the second floor of one of 
the imposing buildings facing the Grand 
Opera on the Rue Auber in the brilliant 
cosmopolitan quarter of Paris. Being 
an annuity company pure and simple, it 
escaped the constant Government sur- 
veillance of Insurance Companies: it 
simply paid its taxes and furnished an 
annual balance-sheet. 

Its capital, nominally of £400,000 and 
alleged to have been half paid-up was 
subscribed by Emile Daurignac, Romain 
Daurignac, Louis Daurignac (the “ in- 
nocent” of the family, a man of straw 
who gave the others a_ power-of- 
attorney), Armand Parayre and Alex- 
ander Parayre (the factotum of the 
Humbert household and his brother, 
overseer of the property of Céleyran), 
Boutiq, their brother-in-law, Emile 
Thénieére, the captain of the Humbert’s 
yacht, the “ Lévrier”—and_ Frédérick 
Humbert ! 

From the time it moved into its offices 
of the Rue Auber, the new company did 
prosperous business. To old maids and 
bachelors and aged people without heirs 
it offered a life income double, treble or 
quadruple that afforded them by the 
mere interest of their savings. Many 
such, whose whole fortune was sunk in 
one or more apartment-houses for whose 
renting, management, repairs and so 
forth they felt themselves no longer 
fitted, handed over to the Rente Via- 
gére their properties and took in pay- 
ment an annuity which made a hand- 
some income in comparison. The Rente 
Viagére’s annuities were more liberal, 
by 12 or 15 per cent., than those of the 
old-established companies. In this way 





it took in from the beginning very large 
sums and became possessed of proper- 
ties all over France. 

Ostensibly a sober business associa- 
tion, the Rente Viagére was in reality 
a joint stock company formed to forward 
the piratical schemes of Madame 
Thérése Humbert! All her brilliant and 
unscrupulous methods buoyed it up. 
According to its “ Almanach,” a pecu- 
liarly alluring piece of literature, its 
Legal Council was made up of Maitre 
Du Buit, President of the Paris Bar, 
the notary Lanquest, and Maitre Mus- 
nier, a solicitor of the Civil Tribunal of 
the Seine. 

Scattered through the tempting little 
booklet were the portraits of a dozen 
personalities dear to the heart of the 
French provincial, from the Pope to— 
Paul Deschenel! Its arguments showed 
that its annuities were—unlike those of 
foreign companies—completely safe. A 
supposed conversation between Pére 
Jacques, an old peasant and Monsieur 
Dubois, a benevolent notary presented 
this point very piquantly. 

“But how can | know that even a 
French Company like that of the Rente 
Viagére is safe?” asks the peasant. 

“It is simple,” replies the good notary. 
“No French Company of this kind 
would find it to its interest to subscribe 
an immense capital for the purpose of 
deceiving the public. Its founders are 
not bare-foot-fellows seeking to make 
their fortune. There is no Bourse ques- 
tion here. They must be already rich 
and able to wait patiently for their 
dividends. Only by its long persistence 
can their loyalty favour them. Think! 
the simple failure to pay a single 
quarterly annuity would forever com- 
promise the future of the company and 
its colossal investment of capital!” 

But the climax of this insidious tout- 
ing was attained, they say, by Romain 
Daurignac. He had inserted in “La 
Croix,” a popular religious daily, a well- 
written article whose chief argument was 
that charitable souls of moderate for- 
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tune would find in the Rente Viagére’s 
annuities a precious means of more than 
doubling their incomes—and, in conse- 
quence, their charities! 

This article .actually furnished with 
the heading “ To Win One’s Salvation ” 
was reprinted as an editorial leader from 
the “ Croix,” with a notice to all priests 
and holy women to the effect that they 
might augment their almsgiving from 
the cash commissions which the Com- 
pany benevolently offered them for 
bringing in such winners of salvation! 

From all quarters of France little for- 
tunes—the results of years of savings— 
flowed into the coffers of the Rente Via- 
gére. Each night Emile Daurignac 
made up his balance and brought the 
day’s takings to his sister. Madame 
Humbert in this way was in command 
of great sums from a new source. When 
the crash came, those in charge of liqui- 
dating the Rente Viagére discovered 
that she had misappropriated £148,000 
of its assets. As for its £200,000 of 
capital, they could not find it! 


XIX.—THE ATTACK OF THE PRESS. 


Thérése Humbert had known the 
bitterness of the printed page. Influence 
could prevent inconvenient suits from 
getting into Court; respect for what 
judges and lawyers had once done was 
sufficient to keep the Crawfords alive, 
without anyone insisting that they 
should prove their existence or that of 
the famous legacy; and people talking 
separately were powerless to produce 
the result which would have followed a 
combined effort. The Press was a 
different matter. Publicity meant that 
the various victims came to know of 
each other’s existence. 

In May, 1895, the “ Libre Parole ”— 
the furious anti-Semite organ of Paris— 
printed a series of articles in the interest 
of the displaced judge, the father-in-law 
of the banker Laleu, who had seen 
thousands of pounds go into the Hum- 


bert’s pockets without ever receiving in 
return the Presidential decree restoring 
him to his post. The attack took the 
form of an exposure of Republican poli- 
ticians, with special reference to M. 
Jacquin. It ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun and was thought of no more. 

The criticism of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, a few years later, appeared in all 
legal reports, but excited no public 
attention. 

On the 21st of February, 1902, a 
single leading article of the Paris 
“Figaro” drew attention to the curious 
situation of the Humbert-Crawford mil- 
lions. Again the matter was not taken 
up and nothing more was said for a 
time. 

At last, on the 2nd of April, the 
“Matin”—- a morning newspaper of 
known Ministerial ailinities—began the 
daily publication of several columns, with 
striking headlines, on “ The Humbert- 
Crawford Affair—the history of a 
legacy.” 

“Until now we have published daily 
chapters from three romances daily; 
from to-day and for several days to 
come, we shall publish a fourth. Only 
it is different from the three others in- 
asmuch as it is truth itself. It might 
seem to gush from the brain of some 
Rocambole, and yet it is the naked truth. 
Its personages may resemble heroes of 
romance, and yet they are beings of 
flesh and blood, living beside us, bear- 
ing known names, pleading at this very 
time before the Courts and assisted by 
the masters of our Bar. The Humbert- 
Crawford Affair is the most extra- 
ordinary, the most mysterious enigma 
which the public has had to decipher for 
long years. We do not pretend to solve 
it, but only to place it before our readers 
with the aid of the strange or curious 
documents which a long and minute 1n- 
vestigation has allowed of our gathering 
together.” 

It was a dangerous preface; as the 
days went on, for the first time, all the 
improbabilities, the enormities of the 
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Crawford Millions, all the reckless borrowing on 
the strength of them, were brought out in relief. 
To an anxious inquirer Thérése Humbert 
answered, with the old refrain of her girlhood 
when wicked folks persecuted her—“ Oh, it is 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s doings; he is against me! 
But fear not, | have stopped the mouth of the 
Press before.” 

It is true that M. Waldeck-Rousseau had now 
been Prime Minister of the Re- 
public for nearly three years. He 
was soon to leave office—perhaps 
he wished to put an end to 
the incredible imposture through 
which he had seen clearly six 
years before. Sooner or later the 
scandal was sure to explode; it 
would never be less than now. In 
his turn he has been violently 
taken to task for not having 
exercised his influence earlier. 
But the mysteries of politics are 
rarely opened to the public eye ; 
and it has been equally a matter 
of surprise that the succeeding 
Government did not find the 
Humberts when they had fled. 

Joined with the matters actu- 
an ! s ally before the Courts, it was 

Pe _ a? impossible that some legal notice 
iy } eS should not well - = = 

2 = : orobable side of the 
SECURIT / / \ ee ont presented by 

sem =[hérese Humbert. F. 
J. Mouthon, the inde- 
tatigable informer of 
the Paris paper, tra- 
velled far and wide in 
his search of facts. He 
interviewed old neigh- 
bours of the Daurig- 
nacs round Toulouse 
and gathered the le- 
gends of the giant 
legacy from the rich 
Portuguese ; he traced 
the Crawfords in 
their mazy windings 
through the French 
Courts; most of all, 
he gave the public an 
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idea of the systematic campaign or- 
ganised by the Humberts against all 
those who had money to lend through- 
out France and Belgium. 

The creditors of Madame Humbert, 
for the first time, came to know each 
other and to realise that each taken 
separately represented but a_ small 
part of the lady’s borrowings. The 
“Matin” soon added up more than 
42,000,000 which she was still owing. 
Chis sudden disclosure of the inagnitude 
of her financial operations in the past 
and the present mass of debts created 
a public excitement not unlike that 
which followed the elder Humbert’s 
measures against the Bank of the Union 
Générale. In one suit before the Paris 
Courts, the judge refused further pro- 
ceedings until the Crawfords appeared 
or produced evidence of their existence. 
In another, the judge ordered that the 
contents of the fireproof safe should be 
verified by two notaries. In a third, 
criminal proceedings were begun against 
Thérése Humbert and her husband. It 
was the latter complaint—that of the 
banker Cattaui, whom Thérése Humbert 
had had the audacity to prosecute for 
usury—which stopped short all delays 
and made useless all the tricks of legal 
procedure, in which her father-in-law 
and her husband had aided for so many 
years. She recognised the inevitable 
and bowed before it. 

A woman of her genius had not faced 
ruin so long without preparing to meet 
it. Calmly, as if going about the busi- 
ness which had always taken the greater 
part of her well-filled days, everything 
was made ready. Husband and child, 
brothers and sisters were to vanish with 
her, like the moonshine millions and 
millionaires, creatures of her brain, 
among whom they had for so long lived 
a very real life. 


XX.-- THE FLIGHT AND THE END. 


“ The last time I saw Thérése Hum- 


bert was six months before the end.” 

The speaker was the widow of 
Senator Camescasse, who had become 
by a second marriage the Duchesse de 
Tarente; she was the only great lady 
of Paris society, who had remained a 
steady friend of the Humberts during 
the twenty years of their brilliant social 
career. 


2 
“] was going away for a long journey. * 


She asked me to write her. I answered 
that I would not, because she never 
wrote herself in reply. She always had 
this done for her by Frédéric or Romain. 

“*Very well, then, I will write you, 
she said ; ‘ but I shall write in pencil.’ 

“It was only from that time that I 
began to doubt about the millions. | 
saw that for twenty years I had been 
following a wrong track and I resolved 
to break off my intimacy with a woman 
threatened with being sent to hard 
labour in prison. 

“ However, as soon as | returned she 
telephoned me.—‘ My brigands, my 
robbers—I have them at last.’ - But | 
never saw her again. 

“The very day of her flight, the eve 
of Ascension Thursday, I spoke with her 
last by telephone. She called me and | 
thought her voice was harder and 
changed. She asked me news of 
different persons and added: 

“* All my affairs are going to be 
finished.’ 

“*So much the better,’ I answered. 
‘Everyone will be content.’ 

“*Qh,’ she said, ‘they will not be 
content in the way they expect!’” 

Wednesday, the last day, did not seem 
different for the domestics of the Hum- 
bert household from ordinary days. 
Madame went out early as usual, re- 
turned for a hasty lunch, went out again 
after conferring with the faithful 
Madame Parayre, her housekeeper, and 
returned again for the dinner at seven. 
Meanwhile Madame Parayre _ had 
pledged the pearl necklace at the 
Government pawnshop and received 
£1,720; Madame Humbert took the 
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AT THE 


Madame Humbert. 
sum calmly and handed back £200 to 
pay the domestics’ wages. It was after- 
wards learned that she had paid various 
bills at milliners and dressmakers. She 
had presented the little girls of her 
faithful lawyer Du Buit with gowns and 
these she took care to pay for. And she 
brought away with her travelling hats, 
which she had lately ordered. 

Toward five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Romain Daurignac sent for M. Bussac, 
who had charge of the furniture at their 
various houses. He too was a creature 
of theirs, who had followed them with 
the Parayres from Toulouse to Paris, 
where he had been established as an 
upholsterer. He saw Romain in the 
basement of the house of the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée. 

_ “I found him in front of the furnace, 
in which he was burning a great mass 
of papers. There was everything— 


SEA SHORE. 


Standing at the right is Maria Daurignac, next Du Buit, Madame Humbert’s legal adviser, and then 
The tall girl to the lejt is Eve Humbert. 


letters, stamped papers, bills, accounts 
of furnishers of the quarter, packages in 
order and entire bundles. From time to 
time Romain cut the string of a package 
with his penknife and scattered the 
papers pell-mell into the flame. This 
lasted nearly two hours, until we were 
black as chinmey-sweeps. I do not know 
if they were burning papers elsewhere 
in the house ; but the chimney fire which 
took place shortly afterwards came from 
the room of Mademoiselle Eve.” 
Romain Daurignac made his toilet 
and joined the family at dinner. As he 
passed the maitre-d’hétel who had been 
in Madame’s service for seventeen years, 
he hummed gaily. At the table were | 
seated for the last time Frédéric and 
Thérése Humbert, their daughter Eve, 
and Romain and Maria Daurignac. 
“ The repast was simple,” explains the 
maitre-d’hétel André Joly, with the lofty 
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pride of an old servant in a great house ; 
“Madame’s favourite soup of /f/ates 
cétes (choice fatty parts of boiled beef), 
roast chicken with green beans, a cus- 
tard, cheese and cherries. I was just 
serving the custard when Madame 
Parayre ran in calling out in great ex- 
citement— Mademoiselle’s chimney is 
on fire!’ 

“*Call up all the servants,’ said 
Madame Humbert calmly; ‘they can 
manage it—there’s no need of sending 
for the firemen.’ 

“T left my custard and went with the 
others to Mademoiselle Maria’s chamber. 
After about ten minutes I came down 
to finish serving the dinner; everyone 
was gone. In the excitement of the 
- fire no one had seen them go. The 
custard had not been touched! ” 

Yet someone, it is ‘said, had had a 
glimpse of Romain Daurignac leading 
firmly by the arm, almost carrying, 
Mademoiselle Eve who wept and cried 
—‘“No, I will not go; I at least have 
done nothing!” 

Madame Parayre announced that the 
masters had gone to the country to pass 
the holiday, and gave orders that lunch 
be served as usual on Friday—*“ They 
have to be back for the opening of the 
safe!” 

In the Avenue the five separated in 
two groups. Frédéric, Thérése and the 


daughter met suddenly the aged 
Madame Gustave Humbert; she was 


returning from the exercises of the 
Month of Mary at the nearest church. 
She noticed a strange air of agitation 
about her children. 

“Give a good kiss to granny!” said 
Thérése pushing her daughter forward. 
Then she informed her mother-in-law 
that they were on their way to Saint- 
Germain where they could be alone for 
a couple of days in a villa, which the 
reporters did not know. 

“ Friday,” she added carelessly, “the 
safe is to be opened by order of the 
judge. I muét absolutely be back in 
time to receive the notaries.” 


“This hurried departure,” says the 
elder lady, “seemed to be greatly 
against the wish of my grand-daughter 
and my son was sadder and more de- 
pressed than ever I had seen him before. 
He fairly threw himself into my arms 
and there were tears in his eyes. 

“*Oh! my poor mother,’ he whispered 
to me, ‘if you knew how unhappy I am 
Good-bye—Good-bye!’ 

“T was quite upset. When I reached 
home my daughter (Madame Emile 
Daurignac, sister of Frédérick Humbert) 
showed me an unexpected present which 
she had just received from Thérése. It 
was a cardcase, with a watch framed 
in it. On the leather was my daughter- 
in-law’s motto, which I saw for the first 


time— Je veux—)j'ai—j’aurai (I-wish—. 


I have—I shall have).’ Underneath a 


word was added—‘ Pardon!’ ‘We did 
not understand.” 
The next day, Thursday, Emile 


Daurignac, who lived with his family 
and mother-in-law across the street from 
Thérése, had a decisive interview with 
the women of his family. He told them 
of the impending disaster, of his resolu- 
tion to disappear with the others: he 
had been guilty only of believing in the 
gigantic fortune and, on the strength of 
this illusion, of turning over to his sister 
the capital of the Rente Viagére. In 
vain the women tried to turn him from 
his purpose. His daughter was shortly 
to be married. Calmly, to fulfil a father's 
duty as required by the French law, he 
made out his legal permission for the 
marriage to take place. Then he too 
prepared for flight. The aged widow of 
the Life-Senator, who had given a be- 
ginning to that of which she was now 
seeing the bitter end, spoke last words: 

“Shall we ever see again those who 
left us yesterday? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ And you?” 

“Perhaps!” 


THE END. 
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THE TATTOOED 


By JOSEPH 


called themselves “ boes, 

the professional contraction of 
“hoboes”; the community at large 
would have called them tramps. They 
were seated in a corner of the stone wall 
surrounding Gaius Nickerson’s pasture 


Jot, and were preparing their noon meal. 


A slim gentleman, with swarthy com- 
plexion and a fortnight’s growth of 
scrubby beard ornamenting his counten- 
ance, was engaged in removing sundry 
more or less tempting viands from 
numerous brown paper and newspaper 
parcels and arranging them upon a flat 
rock in front of him. The slim gentle- 
man’s professional cognomen was Lon- 
don Blacky. ; 

A broad-shouldered personage, with 
but a single working eye, who answered 
when hailed as One-Eyed Leather, was 
stirring with a stick the contents of a 
battered tin pail that hung over a fire 
of broken fence-rails. The contents 
boiled and sputtered, and smelt de- 
cidedly like chicken. 

“Who lives up in the big house on 
the hill?” asked Blacky. 

The third member of the party, an 
elderly and rotund individual, with a 
bald head and a blazing red nose— 
whence his title, Rugby Red—answered, 
lazily, from his couch on the grass by 
the wall. 

“Old feller named Paine—Lysander 
Paine,” he said; “used ter be a sea- 
cap’n, same’s all the men that live here 
by the coast. Jersey Sam told me, last 
time him and me was working this part 
of the map, that a good many folks 
thinks old Paine is crazy. Seems he 
married a widder with one little boy, 
five year old or so, and she used ter go 
coastin’ voyages with him, and over ter 


the West Indies. One trip, when they 
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was in Hayti or San Domingo, or some- 
wheres, the young un disappeared— 
killed or kidnapped, or somethin’. The 
old woman was a great b’liever in 
fortune-tellers, and her and the cap’n 
went ter see one. She told ’em—the 
fortune-teller did—that the boy wasn’t 
dead, he’d show up ag’in some day big 
as life. They swallered it all and ’ereed 
ter wait. The old woman's dead long 
ago, but the old man’s waitin’ yit. 
“But that ain’t the best part of it,” 
continued Rugby Red, raising himself 
ponderously on his elbow. “The cap’n 
had a brother, a salt-water man same 
as him, and this brother was a widderer, 
and had a little gal. The brother died 
and the cap’n took the gal ter bring up. 
After a while he took the notion inter 
his head that the gal was meant ter 
marry that lost boy of his. The gal’s 
‘most twenty year old now, but the old 
man won't let her look at a man. She’s 
got ter wait for the ‘ long-lost ’.” 
“Humph! he’s crazy,” grunted Blacky. 
“Well, now, yer can't tell. Sometimes 
old fellers like him git set on an idea 
that way, and they're so stubborn they 
won't give in. Why, I knew a chap, 
” 
once - 
“Hen’s biled,” interrupted Leather. 
The debate broke up, and the debaters 
sat down to lunch. 


While the luckless chicken was ful- 
filling its destiny, Captain Lysander 
Paine, in the big house on the hill, was 
finishing. his dinner in solitary state. 
His niece, Bertha, and the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Howes, had begun the meal at the 
same time, but they were less deliberate, 
and their appetites were more easily 
satisfied. They had left the table some 
fifteen minutes earlier, when the captain 
heaved a sigh, and arose to fill his pipe 
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and prepare his afternoon glass of 
“ preventive.” 

The glass of “preventive” was, in 
company with a churchwarden pipe and 
the Morning Advertiser, Captain Ly- 
sander’s regular afternoon comfort. The 
preventive was a mixture of lime juice, 
water and Scotch whisky. The captain 
said he took it to prevent scurvy—hence 
its name. 

Captain Lysander sauntered down the 
orchard path toward the summer-house 
in the garden. It was late in May, and 
the apple-blossoms still clung to the 
trees. The summer-house was _just 
around a curve in the path, behind a 
clump of lilac bushes, and when the 
captain came in sight of it he stood 
stock-still. It was occupied. 

On the curved seat, with their backs 
toward the path sat his niece and Harry 


Crocker. The young lady was saying: 
“No, it’s not one bit of use. Uncle 
won't hear of it for a minute. I’ve just 


got to be reconciled, and go on growing 
old, and be pointed out, along with the 
other curiosities of the place, as the 
crazy old maid who waited seventy years 
for a lover that had been dead sixty- 
five. Mr. Crocker, your arm hasn’t any 
business where it is. Take it away, sir.” 

The young gentleman’s arm _ had 
occupied the same position for ten 
minutes, but Miss Bertha seemed only 
then to have discovered it. Its owner 
did not seem to be in a hurry to obey 
her order, but a roar from behind him 
helped matters along. 

“Vast heavin’!” bellowed Captain 
Lysander. “ Cast off, there! What dy’er 
mean ?” 

The pair on the bench sprang up and 
turned round. Miss Bertha’s face, from 
being very white, turned very red. Mr. 
Crocker, whose pleasant countenance 
assumed the same lurid colour, shifted 
his hat from one hand to the other, and 
looked foolish. 

“Well!” grunted the captain. “This 
is a nice state-er things, isn’t it? Bertie, 
you go to the house.” 


“Cap'n Paine,” said Mr. Crocker, 
manfully, “I don’t know that I have 
anything to be ashamed of. I want to 
marry your niece. I think more of her 
than any one else on earth, and -she’s 
said she likes me. I want to marry her.” 

“Ye do, hey? Well, ye can’t!” 

“What’s the reason I can’t? My 
character's good, isn’t it? I’m able to 
support Bertha, and-———” 

“That ain’t got nawthin’ to do with 
it. Ill tell ye this, Harry Crocker; if 
Jertie was free to marry one of the 
young men round here, I don’t knows 
there’s any of ’em I'd choose quicker 
than you. I don’t know a thing against 
ye, unless it’s this courtin’ of her in a 
underhand way, without sayin’ anything 
to me.” 

“Oh, uncle ; 
He——_” 

“ Bertie, be quiet! Didn't I tell ye 
to go in the house? As I was sayin’, 
young man: She isn’t free; she’s goin’ 
ter marry a young man by the name 
of Claude—stepson of mine, kidnapped 
in Port-au-Prince in ’84. Mebbe ye’ve 
heard of him.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Captain 
Paine! you don’t mean to stand there 
and tell me that you, a commonsense 
man, are going to let that girl throw her 
life away waiting for a fellow who's 
been dead fifteen years. And all on 
the word of a silly fortune-teller! It’s—” 

“ Belay, there! Hold on, young man! 
I make allowances for ye bein’ hot- 
headed and provoked, else I’d warn ye 
off these premises. I want ye to under- 
stand that that fortune-teller wasn't 
any ord’nary cheap-John cheat. That 
woman was the Star-Eyed Seeress of 
the East, that’s what her name_ was, 
and she told me and Sarah—Mrs. Paine 
I’m referrin’ to—more things-—-! That 
woman told me what was in the pockets 
of my pea-jacket that was hangin’ be- 
hind my stateroom door. 
wife ’bout a grey cat with a stub tail 
that she used to own. I was kinder 
skeptic, as yer might say, ‘bout the 


that wasn’t his fault! 
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jacket, ’cause I'd been talkin’ ’bout that 
ter Sarah before the Star-Eyed woman 
came in, but when she told ‘bout that 
cat, says I, ‘I give in” There was no 
cheat *bout fer’ And I'd b’lieve what 
she told me after that, if twas the most 
ridiclous yarn that ever was.” 

“But, cap’n——” 

“Hold on, now; I ain’t through! 
Says she: ‘Sailor man,’ says she, ‘ you 
and the lady has lost some one that’s 
near and dear,’ says she. I had to own 
up that was so, and then Sarah out with 
the whole yarn. Then the Star-Eyed 
woman she went into one of them 
trances, and she said not ter give up 
hope, ‘cause the boy wasn’t dead, only 
stole away. ‘Wait,’ says she; ‘sailor 
man, wait! It may be months,’ says she, 
‘it may be years, but some day he will 
come back and find his bride awaitin’ 
him,’ says she; ‘yer'll know him,’ she 
says, ‘ by—by : 

““The little red anchor the cook 
tattooed on his right arm!’ I bursts out. 

““Yes, says she, ‘by the little red 
anchor.’ 

“For a long while neither Sarah nor 
me could make out what she meant by 
his findin’ his bride awaitin’ him, but 
when Tom died and left Bertie here 
for me to bring up, it comes to me all 
at once that she was goin’ to be the 
bride. So, ye see, young man, there 
isn’t any use yer hangin’ round here. 
This young lady’s husband is all picked 
out. Now, with your p’mission, we'll 
Say good mornin’. Bertie, come with 
me into the house.” 

“Capt'n Paine, if you think I’m going 
to give Bertha up just because you are 
foolish enough to believe such trash as 
that, you're mightily mistaken. I’I1L—_—” 
_ “Shut up!” roared the captain. “ Ber- 
tie, come into the house!” 

The indignant mariner seized his 
mece by the arm and started up the 
path. Mr. Crocker watched them for 
a moment, and then turned about and 
tramped violently down through the 
orchard and across the fields toward the 
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highway, muttering to himself. 

He swung over the stone wall into 
the road just at the place where Rugby 
Red and his fellow tramps were dally- 
ing with the chicken. 

“Long-lost son!” he muttered. “ Of 
all the idiotic ideas that ever I heard 
of! I wish I could think of some way 
to make him see how foolish it is. If 
it wasn’t for Bertha, I’d almost wish the 
fellow would turn up, and turn out to 
be a good-for-nothing Hey! by 
thunder!” 

Mr. Crocker’s foot, raised for the next 
step, hung a moment in the air and 
then descended slowly. He stood a 
minute considering, and then spun 
sharply about and strode toward the 
three tramps. 

The rest of that day and the morning 
of the following one were gloomy for 
the occupants of the big house. To 
begin with, Bertha kept to her room 
most of the time, and appeared only at 
meals, when, with eyes swollen and red, 
she sat in gloomy state, and positively 
refused to speak: to the captain. Mrs. 
Howes, naturally enough, took the 
young lady’s part, and Captain Lysan- 
der’s lot was not a happy one. 

As he moved gloomily down to the 
front gate, it was opened by a stranger, 
who advanced to meet the captain. The 
man was tall and slim, with a swarthy 
complexion and a very scrubby black 
beard. Captain Lysander did not like 
his looks very well, and took no pains 
to conceal his feelings. 

“Well, what d’ ye want?” he asked, 
gruffly. 

The man gave a melodramatic start, 
and caught at the breast of his checked 
shirt with one grimy hand. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but ain’t 
you Cap'n Paine, Lysander Paine?” 

“Yes! What of it?” 

The stranger repeated the clutch, and 
gasped, “Great heavens!” 

“What’s the matter with ye—got a 
pain?” inquired the captain, unsym- 
pathetically. “Don’t put yerself out to 
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have one on my account, ‘cause l’ve no 
money to give to beggars.” 

The slim man dismissed the insinua- 
tion with a scornful wave of the hand. 
He came a step nearer, and whispered, 
hoarsely : 

“Father, don’t ye know me? 

“Hey? What?” 

“Don't yer know your little stepson 
Claudie, what was stole so long ago in 
Hayti?” 

“Great heavens above! ” 

“T’'m the long-lost son! See the little 
red anchor!” The stranger pulled up 
the tattered sleeve of the checked shirt 
and showed the picture of an anchor on 
his forearm, apparently tattooed in red 
ink. 

For one moment the captain stood 
there dumb and white. Then, with a 
yell that frightened the pigeons on the 
barn, he rushed up the path and into 
the house. 

“He’s come!” he shrieked, storming 
through the rooms and upsetting the 
furniture, “ he’s come!” 

“ Who's come! ” demanded the startled 
Mrs. Howes. 

“Claude! Claude! He’s turned up, 
jest as the Star-Eyed person said. Ber- 
tha! Ber-tha! Mary Howes, get that 
girl downstairs.” 

“Capt'n Paine, you're mad! ” 

‘Tam, am I? [’ll show you how mad 


» 


I am!” Rushing to the door, he reared, 
“Claude, Claude!” at the top of his 
lungs. 


The slim gentleman suddenly appear- 
ing from around the corner of the house, 
the captain seized him and dragged him 
bodily into the dining-room. 

“Here he is, Bertie!” he shouted, 
fairly dancing in his excitement. “ Ber- 
tie! Where is that girl? Isn't she 
downstairs yit?” 

He was halfway to the entry leading 
to the back stairs when his miece 
appeared in the doorway. She had been 
alarmed by the captain’s frantic yells, 
and now, when she saw him apparently 
struggling with the slim stranger, she 


screamed and turned to run. But her 
uncle caught her and pulled her back, 

“Look at him!” he commanded 
“Look at him! Now, who is he, hey?” 

“T don't know!” she gasped. 

“Don’t know? Why, no, course, ye 
don’t! Come to think of it, ye never 
saw him afore. But guess, now ; guess! y 

Bertha, who began to think the old 
gentleman had suddenly gone crazy, 
stammered faintly, that she couldn't 
guess. 

“Well, then, I'll tell ye who he is, 
He’s Claude!” ; 

“ Claude?” 

“Yes, Ciaude! What ails the girl? 
Claude—Claude Paine, yer A’nt Sarah's 
leetle boy, that was kidnapped in 
Hayti.” 

The young lady, who was now abso- 
lutely certain of her uncle’s lunacy, 
looked as if she were about to faint, 
but Mrs. Howes came to her rescue. 

“Capt'n Lysander!” that lady ex- 
claimed. “ You must have lost your wits. 
I don’t believe that man’s your stepson 
any more than he’s the Pope of Rome. 
Where’s the proof of it?” 

“Where’s the proof? I'll show ye 
where ’tis. Here, you, Claude, show 
‘em the leetle red anchor.” 

The long-lost grinned cheerfully, and 
rolled up the checked shirt sleeve. 

“There yer are, mum!” he said. 

Mrs. Howes put on her spectacles and 
inspected the tattooed anchor with care. 

“Humph!” she sniffed, unconvinced, 
“that don’t prove much. There might 
be a hundred men with anchors on their 
I don’t” 


arms. 
“Mary Howes,” bellowed Captain 
Lysander, “you hold your tongue! 
Now, Bertha, come here and shake 


hands with the man that’s going to be 
your husband.” 

But Miss Bertha, having somewhat re- 
covered from her fright, was thoroughly 
angry. 

“Uncle Lysander,” she declared, “if 
you think I’m going to believe that that 
creature there is Aunt Sarah’s son, 
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you're very much mistaken. If you let 
him stay in this house, [’ll—l’ll never 
speak to you again. There!” And 
having thus defiantly expressed her 
sentiments, the young lady burst out 
crying, and departed, slamming the 
entry door behind her. 

“And I want to tell you this, Lysan- 
der Paine,” tartly remarked Mrs. Howes, 
“1 don’t blame Bertha one single mite! 
Him Claude? He looks to me like a 
jailbird, and I b’lieve that’s what he is.” 
“Mary ‘Howes, you're discharged! 
You pack up your duds and walk out 
of this house.” 

“Tl do nothin’ of the kind, Lysander 
Paine! I've kept house for you these 
seven years, and I shan’t leave you now 
because you've lost your wits. The 
Lord knows you need a guardian this 
minute.” 

With this cutting comment, the in- 
dignant Mrs. Howes withdrew to the 
kitchen, also slamming the door with 
emphasis. 

Then the long-lost lamb. related his 
experiences, and they were varied and 
wonderful. He explained that he had 
been carried off by a gang of “ thuds,” 
by which it is fair to suppose he meant 
thugs, but as the captain didn’t know 
the difference, the mistake was trifling. 
If the old gentleman’s acquaintance with 
Hayti had not been limited to the one 
voyage to Port-au-Prince, he might have 
found some points in his stepson’s 
narrative widely at variance with estab- 
lished geographic and climatic laws, but, 
as it was, nothing was too fairylike for 
him to swallow. 

The story-telling continued until 
noon, when Mrs. Howes crisply an- 
nounced dinner. 

Bertha did not appear at table, and 
the housekeeper’s manner was some 
degrees below freezing, so Claude and 
the captain had the conversation all to 
themselves. The former was relating 
the details of a hair-raising adventure 
in which he had figured as the hero and 
a score or more thugs as the villains, 


when there came a loud knock at the 
back door. Mrs. Howes left the table 
to answer it, and her voice was heard 
raised in angry expostulation A 
moment later she bounced back into the 
dining-room. 

“Cap’n Lysander,” she said, “ there's 
a man wants to see you at once. I /ol/d 
him you was eating dinner, but he 
wouldn’t wait, and———” 

“Don’t make no apologies, me dear 
lady,” said a voice behind her; “the 
cap’n'll excuse me, I know.” 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed the 
startled housekeeper, hastily jumping to 
one side and thereby allowing the caller 
to enter. 

He was a big, thick-set man, with but 
one good eye, and his raiment was rather 
the worse for wear. 

“Who are you?” demanded the 
wrathful captain, “and what d’ye mean 
by bustin’ into a man’s house this way?” 

The stranger staggered back, and 
smote his forehead with his hand. 

“ That voice!” he gasped. “ Memories 
of me childhood! ’Tis he!” 

“Tis he! What d’ ye mean by that 
foolishness ? ” 

The stranger alternately smote his 
brow and clutched at his throat for a 
full half minute. Then, with arms out- 
stretched, he rushed toward Captain 
Lysander. 

“Father!” he shouted, “don't yer 
know me?” 

“ Keep off!” yelled the captain, jump- 
ing from his chair and holding the latter 
in front of him. “Go ’way! You're 
crazy! You've ben drinkin’!” 

“Oh! that it should come to this!’ 
sobbed the stranger, applying his coat 
sleeve to his eye. “ That it should come 
ter this! ” 

“It'll come to somethin’ worse in a 
minute. Get out of this house, you 
wretched tramp!” 

“Father, is this the way yer welcome 
yer little Claude, after all he’s been 
through? Ha! Yer doubt me word? 
See the proof, the little red anchor!” 
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Wonder of wonders! On the new- 
comers muscular forearm was tattooed 


- an anchor in red, the exact duplicate 


of that borne by the slim gentleman, 
the accepted long-lost son. The captain 
gazed blankly at it for a full minute ; 
then he staggered to the sofa and sat 
down upon it with a thump. 

“ Mary Howes,” he murmured, weakly, 
“Give me something out of that bottle 
in the closet! I-—I b'lieve I’m goin’ ter 
founder.” 

The housekeeper brought the bottle 

which, by the way, contained the 
basis of the preventive—and the captain 
poured out a liberal dose. So far from 
helping him to collect his thoughts, 
however, it appeared to scatter them 
even more, for he sat there upon the 
sofa, the picture of tongue-tied and 
bewildered misery. It was the slim 
gentleman, Claude, Number One, who 
broke the stillness. 

“Father,” he said, cheerfully, “ don’t 
you worry about this low feller, him nor 
his anchor. | kin prove my yarn, right 
word for word, and him——” 

“ Father,” interrupted the One-Eyed, 
“don’t pay no attention ter him. I’m 
the reel thing, and | kin prove it. I 
was stole from you ’n’ ma by niggers— 
Voodoo men they was—and they took 
me ‘way up in the mountains. Oh, them 
long years——” 

The captain stared first at one and 
then at the other of the returned 
wanderers, and when he spoke it was 
as one weary of the struggles of life. 

“Claude,” he said; “that is to say, 
both of ye—you'll have to excuse me 
fer a while, I’m afraid, till I get my 
bearin’s. Make yerselves at home. I’m 
going for a little walk, and when I come 
back, mebbe I'll see land some-eres. It 
looks mighty thick ahead jest now.” 

He rose to go, but Mrs. Howes had 
a word to say. 

“Lysander Paine,” she sputtered, “I 
did think you'd have sense enough to 
see through this by now. If you take 
my advice, you'll have the constable 


come up and put both them rascals in 
jail. They can stay here, but | won't 
be responsible for their actions, and [| 
won't have anything to do with ’em.” 

The captain made no reply, but went 
slowly from the room, and the house- 
keeper followed. Then the two prodigals 
exchanged profound winks, and sat 
down to dinner with, for such deadly 
rivals, a surprising air of friendliness. 

Mrs. Howes lost no time in seeking 
Bertha’s room and imparting to that 
young lady the news of the return of 
Claude the Second. 

“It’s plain enough to anybody with 
sense,” said the housekeeper, “ that the 
whole thing’s a trick, and that neither 
of them two downstairs is any more 
Sarah’s boy than I am. I think your 
uncle ‘ll get all the long-lost son he 
wants ’fore he gits rid of ’em. I hope 
so, at any rate.” 

Bertha made little answer to this, 
being too much engrossed in wondering 
what Harry Crocker was doing. After 
a while, she decided to go for a walk 
in the garden, and stole down the front 
stairs and out at the front door. From 
the open dining-room windows came 
the sound of loud voices and roars of 
laughter. The two stepsons had taken 
the bottle from the closet shelf and 
were waxing merry. 

Bertha wandered about the garden 
and orchard for a while, and then sat 
down upon the familiar bench in the 
summer-house to muse upon the sweet- 
ness of the past and the desolation of 
the present and future. She sat there 
for some time, and rose to go only when 
she heard voices behind her. 

“Here she is!” cried the slim gentle- 
man, suddenly appearing around the lilac 
bushes, followed by his one-eyed rival. 
“Here she is, a-thinkin’ about her 
Claudie, what has returned at last! Was 
yer waitin’ fer me, me dear?” 

“ “Not much she wasn’t,” said the other 
fellow; “ what would she be waitin’ fer 
a long-legged giraffe like you fer? 
‘Twas me she was expectin’ ter see— 
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me, the only original package, take no 
imitations.” 

The spirits of each of the “long- 
losts” appeared to be very high, and 
their walk was a little unsteady. They 
were at the door of the summer-house 
before Bertha could reach it. 

“ Ain’t she a lucky gal,” said Number 
Two, “ter have two sech handsome and 
talented lads ter choose from? Of 
course, there ain’t no doubt which she'll 
choose, is there, honey? ” 

Bertha was frightened, but she 
bravely endeavoured not to show it. 
She tried to leave the summer-house, 
but the slim man caught her by the arm. 

“Aw, don’t tear yerself away like 
that,” he said. “Come on over and set 
down. All right, then, stand up: I likes 
ter set down meself, ’specially after 
dinner.” 

This was evidently very funny, for 
the pair laughed loudly. 

“Let me go!” said Bertha, furiously. 

“Now, that ain’t the right way ter 
leave yer husband what’s goin’ ter be,” 
said Number Two. 

Then Bertha screamed, but they held 
her by the waist, and there is no telling 
what might have happened if Captain 
Lysander had not come puffing to the 
rescue. Down in his bosom the old 
man was now inclined to the belief 
expressed by Mrs. Howes that both the 
long-lost sons were imposters. But he 
had accepted the first one so unhesitat- 
ingly, and had boasted this acceptance 
so openly, that he was ashamed to re- 
tract. He was returning to the house 
as undecided as ever, when Bertha’s call 
for help brought him to the summer- 
house. 

_ “Vast heavin’! ” he shouted, bursting 
in at the door. “Take your hands off 
that girl!” 

“Why, blow me if it ain’t father! ” 
said the slim man, holding Bertha as 
tight as before. 

“Let go of her or I’ll masthead ye! ” 
shrieked the captain. He sprang at his 
new-found stepson, but was brought up 


suddenly by the one-eyed man, who 
caught him from behind, pinned his 
arms to his sides, and bore him, strug- 
gling, to the bench. 

“ Father's excited,” said Number Two. 
“He needs ter be argued with. Blacky, 
bring me that rope. Here, you, gal! 
you stay where yer are. If yer move or 
yell, I'll choke the old man’s head off.” 

The terrified Bertha stood motionless, 
while the slim man returned with the 
rope and they tied the frantic captain 
hard and fast to the bench gagging him 
with his own handkerchief. 

“There!” said Number Two, “now 
you look solid and comfy. Blacky, don’t 
you think me and you oughter see what 
father’s got in his pockets?” 

“Why, seems ter me,” said the slim 
gentleman, who was still engaged in the 
pleasant duty of holding the _half- 
fainting Bertha, “that ‘twould be no 
more’n what he oughter expect, we bein’ 
sech dutiful sons, hey?” 

It was a very business-like job, and 
showed that the one-eyed prodigal was 
no apprentice at the trade. In a few 
minutes he transferred the captain’s 
watch, gold pencil, purse and loose 
change to his own pockets. 

“There!” he said. “That's not a 
bad haul. Now, hadn’t we better see 
if the gal of our hearts has got any 
souveneers ter give us, fore we say our 
fond farewells? ” 

He stretched out his hand toward the 
locket at Bertha’s throat. The captain 
writhed in his bonds, and a smothered 
grumble came from behind the hand- 
kerchief. 

“Stand exactly where you are,” said 
Harry Crocker. “ Don’t take a step one 
way or the other.” 

Mr. Crocker was standing by the lilac 
bushes, and he held Captain Lysander’s 
double-barrelled shotgun at his shoulder. 
Behind him stood Mrs. Howes, pale, 
but valiant. The housekeeper had 
heard Bertha’s screams and the captain’s 
shouts, and had reconnoitered from a 
safe distance. Then she had run, first 
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for the gun, and then for help. She 
found the latter in Harry Crocker, who, 
a little anxious and troubled, perhaps, 
by a guilty conscience, had been walk- 
ing up and down the road opposite the 
big house 

“You, too,” said Mr. Crocker, indicat- 
ing the slim man by a nod. Let go of 
that lady and stand beside this fellow. 
Be careful, this gun’s got two barrels.” 

“Why, hang it!” shouted Claude 
Number Two, gazing at Mr. Crocker 
with a look of utter surprise; “of all 
the cheek! Blacky, it’s the guy what 
put us up ter——” 

“Be quiet!” roared Mr. Crocker, at 
the top of his voice. “ Not one word!” 

“Leather,” said the slim gentleman, 

don't bea fool! He’s got the best hand.” 

“Now, then, march out of that 
summer-house and down to the gate. 
Don’t try to run, because I'll be behind 
you. Oh, wait! First give the captain 
back his things.” 

Ruefully and with profane mutterings, 
the dutiful stepson laid his parent’s 
belongings on the bench. 

“Bertha,” continued Mr. Crocker, 
“you and Mrs. Howes untie your uncle 
while I attend to these fellows. I'll be 
back in a jiffy. Now, then, march!’ 

The long-lost sons fell into line and 
marched at the point of the gun across 
the garden toward the road. The slim 
gentleman facetiously bade the captain 
and his niece farewell, but he of the 
one eye was sullen and silent. 

When Mr. Crocker returned to the 
summer-house he was poorer by one 
pound, ten, divided between the three 
tramps, but his mind was at ease. He 
found the captain frothing with rage, 
and sputtering wild threats. 

‘I thought we didn’t want to make 
this public,” said Mr. Crocker, magnani- 
mously, “so I warned them to leave 
ie parish within an hour. 





Late that afternoon the captain 
wended his way once more to the 
summer-house, a glass of the preventive 
in his right hand and the Morning 
Advertiser in his left. As had he :ppened 
sc often within the last two days, he 
found the summer - house occupied 
Bertha and Mr. Crocker were there, and 
the young gentleman’s arm was in the 
forbidden position. Strange to say, 
however, Miss Paine seemed to be per- 
fectly satished. Stranger still, the captain 
made no objection, but turned softly on 
his heel and went back up the path. 

Along the driveway came a very stout 
man with a red nose. He removed his 
hat, and his bald head glistened in the 
sun. The captain stood spellbound and 
glared. 

The stout man started. 

“Great heavens!” he cried, 
be?’ 

Captain Lysander only grunted. 

“Father!” shrieked the _ stranger, 
“don't you know me?” 

The captain’s chin dropped and his 
lips moved, yet he said nothing. 

“Father!” cried the stout man, “I'm 
your little Claude. See the red anchor!” 

Then Captain Lysander awoke. He 
hurled the Advertiser to the ground and 
the preventive, glass and all, full into 
the stout man’s red face. Then, with a 
howl, he rushed at his collar. 

The stout man turned and fled. No 
one of his boon companions would have 
believed that Rugby Red could runpbut 
run he did, and the captain followed. 

When Mrs. Howes reached the gate, 
she found her employer gazing up the 
dusty road, where a portly figure was 
moving rapidly. 

“Mary Howes,” 
Ly sander, 
founded long-lost sons sets foot on these 
premises, I'll make shark meat of him! 
I’m cured!” 


“can it 
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SCORE 

A or more 

of men 
[ ane youths, 
| rough - clad 
» and unshaven, 
| booted and 
| spurred most 
' of them = in 
cowboy 
fashion, were 
assembled on 
the platform 
of a Western 
railway sta- 
tion. In the 
centre of the 
group a large man with red, shaggy face 
and good-natured blue eyes was ex- 
pounding to the others an important 
matter. 

“T tell you fellers emphatically,” he 
said, slapping his leather legging vigour- 
ously, “I ain’t takin’ no contract to 
furnish the whole county with wives. 
Yeh better jest import a carload an’ be 
done with it, ’stead o’ scramblin’ over 
every young woman that comes in 
sight.” 

“Look here, Cal Pooly, yeh ought to 
be ashamed, bein’ so narrow- minded and 
selfish,” expostulated a tall, lank man 
with a thin, pale whisker. “If yeh wuz 
the right kind of a_ public-spirited 
citizen ye'd be glad to do what yeh can 

civilise and. populate the county. 
= we'll marry ‘em, every one of 
‘em, jest as fast as we can.’ 

“Yes, and I'll bet a horse, Ted 
Sanders, you'll be over ’fore breakfast 
to-morrow spyin’ round to see what 
this'll looks like,” said the big man, with 
a sparkle in his small eyes. “But dog- 
gone my times! Yeh better stay away. 
! swear I'll git an injunction on you 
fellers, and not let yeh come near.’ 


MAR: P 


‘By ADDISON CLARK - 


OOLY’S 1 
GOYERRESS- 


The whistle of the approaching engine 
interrupted this colloquy, and the men 
scattered in a line along the platform 
watching with curious faces. Mr. Pooly 
stood a little in the rear inwardly 
chuckling at a seasonable joke which 
he felt was about to be perpetrated on 
the boys. As the train came to a stand, 
puffing and hissing, a single person 
descended and stood confronting the 
staring spectators. Looks of anger, dis- 
gust, pain, and resentment passed from 
man to man, looks that said plainly and 
despairingly, “Is that her? Do you 
think that’s her? Good heavens! ” 

The person who was being thus un- 
favourably received stood for some time 
looking from one observer to another 
then her face reddened angrily. 

“Well, what are you staring at? 
She fired the question point-blank into 
their faces and put them quickly to rout. 
“Don't you like my looks? Well, it’s 
not costing you anything to see me, and 
if you're not pleased you can move on.” 

They moved away from her in alarm 
and huddled helple ‘sly on one corner 
of the platform, swearing deep oaths of 
vengeance against Pooly, and keeping 
their eyes fixed in a sort of fascination 
on the stranger. 

‘“Where’s that man Fooly, or Pooly, 
or whatever his name is?” asked the 
apparition, approaching the group of 
men. 

Pooly was at that moment behind the 
depot jumping up and down and hug 
ging himself in an ecstasy of joy. But at 
mention of his name he came forward 
soberly enough to greet the newcomer. 

“ Good-mornin’, ma’am,” he said, with 
hearty politeness. “I’m Pooly, and I 
reckon you're Miss—Miss——-” 

‘Miss Virginia Quigley, from Ten- 
nessee, Giles County, Pulaski Post 
Office. 


” 
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“ Glad to see yeh, Miss Quigley. Fine 
day. 

“TI hadn’t noticed anything remark- 
able about the day,” she snapped. “ Let 
us be going. I'm tired of travelling. 
Where do you live?” 

“Yes’m, ten mile out, ma'am, south,” 
responded Pooly. “ Wagin’s round be- 
hind there. Jest climb in, and I'll have 
the trunk out in a hurry.” 

In the privacy of the baggage room 
Mr. Pooly indulged himself with another 
brief period of jubilayon, side shaking 
and thigh slapping. Then pulling the 
trunk out, he heaved it into the wagon. 

“Here we are, ma'am. Everything 
ready? All right, off we go.” And 
cracking the whip, he set the team of 
mules going at a gallop. 

As they drove past the saloon many 
faces peered at them, muttering sound- 
less imprecations, and many fists were 
raised in indignation. Pooly succeeded 
in giving the men in return a sly, trium- 
phant wink on the side of his face that 
was away from his formidable com- 
panion. 

“Who were those ill-mannered fel- 
lows?” she asked. 

“Who? Them at the depot? Oh, I 
don’t know ; some of the boys, I reckon. 
They're always there, ’specially if they 
think a woman's comin’.” 

“They didn’t seem to be _ highly 
pleased,” she said, smiling grimly. 

“Why, mebbe not,” answered Pooly, 
with bluff frankness. “ No, I guess yeh 
did strike em purty hard.” He laughed 
loudly at the recollection. “Lord! 
Lord! but I reckon yeh did hit ‘em hard 
enough!” 

She turned to him a face fiery with 
anger. “I wasn’t aware, sir, that there 
was anything so extraordinary about 
my looks,” she said. 

“No’m, oh, nom!” Mr. Pooly 
hastened to explain. “ Nothin’ so very 
extraordinary, only, yeh see, they wuz 
lookin’ fer somp’n different. I told ’em 
I had another governess comin’ to-day. 
You're the fourth one inside of a year. 
The others didn’t turn out well.” 


“Couldn’t give you satisfaction?” 

“ That wuz jest the trouble—they give 
too much satisfaction. Yeh see, they’s 
about a hundred men in the county, and 
only half of ’em married, and no women 
loose, so whenever one comes the boys 
jest flock after her. An’ these others 
that I brought out from East wuz young 
and peart and good-looking, an’ the boys 
wouldn’t give ‘em no peace. They 
married, every one of ’em, ’fore they'd 
been here a month.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Miss Quigley in 
extreme disgust. 

“ Yes'm, that’s what I said,” continued 
Pooly. “I got mighty tired of it, an’ 
when the third one married, I wrote 
East an’ told ‘em to send on another, 
but doggone it all, not to be sending 
one that ’ud up an’ marry on me inside 
of a month, but to find one that wuz so 
blamed ugly no self-respectin’ white man 
could stand to look at her.” 

“And they sent me!” said Miss 
Quigley, with spiteful emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

“Eggzactly!' They sent you,” said 
Pooly, looking at her with the admira- 
tion that a man must always bestow on 
a perfect type. “An’ I guess you'll do. 
I don’t hardly think you'll be takin’ up 
with any of the boys right away.” 

“Huh! I guess not!” responded Miss 
Quigley in contempt. “If I had wanted 
to marry I needn’t have come so far. 
There are plenty of men in Giles 
County, and better-looking and better- 
mannered men than any I've seen here. 
How many children have you?” she 
asked, changing the subject abruptly. 

“Four, ma’am, all boys — oldest 
thirteen and youngest five,” Mr. Pooly 
explained. “They're gettin’ purty wild, 
too—jest like young colts that been run- 
nin’ on the range, with nobody much to 
look after ‘em. Wife died three year 
ago, an’ I ben kind o’ bringin’ ’em up by 
hand since, jest like tryin’ to raise a 
calf on a bottle. But they're gittin’ big 
enough now to be sassy, and need a 
woman to look after ’em; but it seems 
like I have the hardest luck keepin a 
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She stocd for some time looking from oie 


teacher fer ‘em. Their aunt, my sister, 
is there, but, Lord! what can she do? 
They run right over her. I guess them 
four boy’ll keep yeh interested so yeh 
won't git lonesome.” : 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” answered Miss 
Quigley, “if the children are at all like 
the men I've seen.” 

As the wagon drove up before the 
ranch house and stopped, Miss Quigley 
sprang down without waiting to be 
assisted. The four young Poolys dashed 
out with wild whoops to greet her, but 
stopped short, shocked into speechless 
silence and stood with mouths agape as 
they saw what manner of woman she 
was. The youngest out of sheer childish 
sympathy set up a frantic wailing and 
ran back into the house. Mr. Pooly 
laughed immoderately at the effect pro- 
duced by the prospective governess, and 
called loudly to the weeping youngster: 

“Here, Ben, what’s the matter with 
yeh? Yeh ain't goin’ to be a baby, air 


to erxother. 


yeh? Come along and see the lady; 
she won't bite yeh.” 

The aggrieved Bennie came sullenly, 
rubbing his fists deep into his eyes. The 
woman stooped down and in a voice 
altogether different from the one she 
had hurled at the impertinent gazers at 
the station, soothed the child till his 
resentment was so far modified that he 
allowed her to lead him into the house. 
The other boys followed at a safe dis- 
tance, whispering to each other: “I say, 
Jim, did yeh see her nose? Did yeh see 
her nose!” “ An’ her spectacles, Bob? 
I bet yeh don’t pull her hair and play 
tricks on her like yeh did with the 
other.” 

It became evident before many hours 
that the new governess, whatever might 
be her superficial defects, had an effec- 
tive way about her. She had had no 
previous experience of the domestic 
economy of a ranch house; but with a 
few, quick, comprehensive glances she 
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took in the whole situation. Her posi- 
tion was school mistress to the four 
boys, but she took a large view of her 
functions. Mrs. Reed, the widowed 
sister of Mr. Pooly, who was the nominal 
head of the household, was a thin, 
colourless creature, who let the boys and 
the Mexican servants do about as they 
pleased. She was quite willing to have 
some stronger will assume the responsi- 
bility of management. So the new 
governess, with the approval of every 
body whose approval was necessary, set 
to work to institute a domestic revolu 
tion in the household of Pooly. 

Before night she came to the inevit- 
able issue with the juvenile Poolys. She 
took Jim first, he being the largest. The 
conflict for a few minutes was fierce and 
noisy ; but when it was finished the wild 
colt was broken; she had only to look 
it him after that to have quick and 
cheerful obedience. The senior Pooly 
from a safe distance watched the con 
flict, with various dramatic gesticulations 
and inward guffaws expressive of satis- 
faction. 

The following day several of the men 
who had witnessed the arrival of Miss 
Quigley rode out to the ranch. Pooly 
went out to the gate to meet them with 
boisterous good will 

“ Hello, boys! Git down an’ come in,” 
he said, then added in a stage whisper, 
with expressive grimaces: “She's in 
there, right in there! Walk right in 
an’ see her. She noticed yeh yesterday, 
an’ has been wishin’ she might see yeh 
again. 

“Say, Cal, we want a-know what yeh 
got agin us,” said Ted Sanders in a tired, 
aggrieved voice. “ We ain’t never done 
nothin’ to yeh, have we? We ain't killed 
yer sheep, or run off yer cattle, an’ what 
in thunder yeh want a-treat us like this 
fer. Why, man”—he leaned from his 
horse and spoke in regretful tones— 
“the creek down there’s already dryin’ 
up; the’ won’t be a foot o’ water in 
the county inside of a week, and the 
grass is all dyin’. What yeh want to do 


us like this fer? We wouldn't mind her 
bein’ old and ugly and havin’ a voice 
like a sawmill, but that nose! that 
nose!” 

Pooly leaned on the gate in a con- 
vulsion of laughter. “ Oh, yes, her nose! 
her nose! Git down, boys, an’ walk 
right in,” he urged. “She’s waitin’ fer 
yeh. I say it’s dog mean of yer to come 
an’ take every one I get, but I reckon 
l’il have to stand it fer the good o’ the 
community. Which one’ll go first? You, 
Ted, you're the smoothest-tongued.” 

The melancholy Mr. Sanders looked 
at Pooly without a smile. “Don't, 
pardner, don't,” he said, “ you hurt our 
feelin’s. Don’t make us yer enemies fer 
life. Box her up an’ ship her away 
to-night ; we'll pay the expenses.” 

At this moment the subject of their 
lamentations appeared at the door and 
stood frowning at the six cavaliers. 
They looked at each other in alarm, 
then taking up their bridle reins rode 
away. Pooly followed them, calling 
loudly : 

“Say, boys, don’t rush off like this 
in the heat of the day. Stay an’ take 
dinner. Can’t? Well, come over often, 
be glad to see yeh any time.” 

Before the rule of Miss . Virginia 
Quigley was a month old order and 
thrift had been introduced into the 
Pooly household. Every room and the 
verandas and yards were tidy. The 
meals were served on time by servants 
who moved deftly and with the pre- 
cision of clockwork. The children went 
to their lessons without murmuring, and 
no longer, when they were free, made a 
playhouse of every room. The tired 
Mrs. Reed rejoiced with many satisfied 
sighs, and Mr. Pooly thought what he 
thought, and said nothing. Then oc- 
curred an affair which might well have 
changed the even course of events. 

Mr. Pooly had for some time sus- 
pected that some of his herders were 
stealing his sheep, and one evening he 
discharged four of them. The worst one 
of them was Pedro Nunez, an ugly cut- 
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throat Mexican, easily capable of mak 
ing trouble. The following morning Mr. 
Pooly posted off to town to find men to 
take the places of those discharged 
About noon while he was gone the 
Mexican servant girl Nana came into 
the house crying violently. 

“Oh! oh!” she moaned, clasping her 
hands tragically. “Oh, oh!” 
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“ An’ they say ‘at they’re comin’ up here 
an’ set the barns on fire an’ scare us and 
run off, ‘cause I heard ’em,” explained 
the boy, who was wild with excitement. 
Miss Quigley, with the masterly de- 
cision of a general, took things im 
mediately in hand. She put the children 
with Mrs. Reed and the two Mexican 
women into one room and told them — 
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Meekly as lambs they sat down as she commanied, 


“What's the matter, Nana?” asked 
Miss Quigley, sharply. “What's hurt 
you? Speak out, now. What is it?” 

“Oh, him, Pedro! Him mek trouble!” 
wailed the girl many times. And in 
spite of pleading and scolding she was 
either unable or unwilling to say more. 

A little later the boy Jim came run- 
ning in from the lower pens with scared 
face, saying that Pedro and three other 
Mexicans were shocting the sheep. 
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to stay there. Then she took her stand 
at the door to await developments. 
Pretty soon the four Mexicans rode 
up, yelling furiously. They dismounted 
and came toward the house, evidently 
bent on mischief. Pedro had a Win- 
chester and began shooting at the 
chickens. Fortunately, he was_ half 
drunk, so that most of his shots went 
wild; but his conduct set Miss Quigley 
wild with anger. She strode out boldly 
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and confronted the drunken men. 

“Here, you what do you 
mean? What do you mean, | say!” 
she stormed. “I'll teach you to come 
round here scaring women and children 
Gi’me that gun.” 

The Mexicans huddled together like 
frightened sheep, not knowing what to 
do. Pedro had raised the gun, pointing 
it at the irate woman 

‘Put down that gun!” she cried, in 
feminine fury. “Put it down, I say, 
quick!” 

And as he lowered it she ran up and 
seizing the end of it jerked it from his 
unresisting hands. 

“No, you don’t get away,” she said. 
“Do you see that bench yonder?” She 
pointed to the front veranda where was 
a long wooden bench. “Go in there 
and sit down, every one of you. Sade? 
I say go and sit down on that bench! ” 

She put the end of the gun against 
Pedro and gave him a push toward the 
house. Meekly as lambs they went in 
and sat down as she commanded. 

“ Jimmie,” she called then to the boy 
inside, “saddle your horse and go for 
your pa. Hurry, now, and tell him to 
bring the sheriff. Jail is the place for 
such outlaws as these.” And while the 
boy went as directed she sat down to 
guard her prisoners. 

Mr. Pooly told afterward with a great 
relish the story of Miss Quigley’s vic- 
tory. “ Yeh see, when we got there,” he 
said, “there wuz them four Mexicans 
sittin’ humble as yeh please on the 
front porch, and her sittin’ in a cheer in 
front of ’em with the gun in her hands 
guardin’ ’em. Her nose wuz red and her 
eyes still poppin’. An’ dog my cats if 
every one o' them Mexicans wasn’t 
lollin’ back with their mouths open like 
they wuz tired to death, fer she’d been 
lashin’ ‘em with that long tongue o’ 
hers fer three mortal hours, so they wuz 
mortal glad to see the sheriff come, an’ 
went along same as if they wuz goin’ to 
feed.” 


This adventure served to confirm Mr 
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Pooly in a determination that had been 
slowly forcing itself on him for some 
time. The following day, when Miss 
Quigley had finished with the four small 
Poolys and sent them scampering away 
to play, the lord of the manor, coatless, 
and booted and spurred, lumbered into 
the room set apart for school purposes. 

“ Good-mornin’,” he said in a robust 
voice, for once thinking to take off his 


hat. “ How’s the schoolma’am after the 
fracas? Feelin’ peart and healthy, is 
she?” 


Miss Quigley’s unprepossessing fea- 
tures relaxed to a half smile, indicative 
of serenity and confidence. Mr. Pooly 
continued, fingering his hat nervously: 

“T want to speak to you on a matter. 
I’ve about decided that I won’t need a 
governess any longer.” He planted him- 
self aggressively in front of her with 
legs a-sprawl and looked at her with 
twinkling eyes. Her face reddened 
quickly. 

“Very well, sir,’ she answered, “ if 
my work is not satisfactory or my ser- 
vices are no longer needed I am quite 
ready to go.” 

“No, I've decided that the governess 
business is a failure,” he went on in a 
voice that might well have disturbed the 
sheep grazing on the distant meadows. 
“They're all alike. The best of ’em 
doen't last more’n a month. Now when I 
got you, I thought mebbe——” 

“Thought I was so ugly none of the 
men would look at me, did you?” cried 
Miss Quigley, standing up and confront- 
ing him angrily. “Thought my nose 
would scare them off. Thought my face 
would curdle their blood, did you? Very 
well, I can be off in half an hour.” 

“Hold on now, don’t git huffy,” ad- 
monished Mr. Pooly, in tones that were 
intended to be mollifying. “I ain’t said 
nothin’ about goin’. I jest say the 
governess business has played out, an’ 
we got to try somp’n else.” He planted 
himself firmly before her, and cramming 
his big hat down on the back of his 
head, collected his strength for a great 
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effort. “I say, Virginia,” he vociferated 
in tones that reverberated through the 
whole house, “le’s you an’ me git 
married ! ” ; 

Miss Quigley collapsed utterly at this 
startling adjuration. “Hush! don’t talk 
so loud, everybody’ll hear!” she cried, 
shaking her hands at him frantically ; 
whereupon Mr. Pooly continued in a 
tragic whisper : 


“That’s what I 
mean, jest what [ 
say. I don't look 
like a fool, do I? I 
don’t look like a 
man what ‘ud let a 
good thing slip 





through his fingers 
without tryin’ to 
grab it? Well, look 
at me. Here I am 
a lone man with four 
children to bring up, 
an’ knowin’ no more 
about it than a 
rooster does ‘bout 
raisin’ a gang o 
chickens. Kids run- 
nin’ wild; house 
goin’ to rack, an 
everything in a devil 


of a fix. Then here 
you come; look =~ 
things over, take 


holt an’ go to work. 
In two days the kids 


is broke, house set to rights, and 
everybody knows what's what. You 


don't think I’m goin’ to let a_ thing 
like that go, do you? Well. I ain't, 
an’ that’s jest what I'm sayin’ now. 
I don’t need no governess, I need a 
housekeeper, an’ one ‘at will be pet 
manent, an’ the’ won't be no danger o’ 





some other feller comin’ along an’ takin’ 
her away jest when she is gittin’ useful. 
Understand? Hey? How does it strike 
yeh?” 

“ But I’m so ugly, you know, that no 
self-respecting white man can stand to 
look at me!” declared the lady, her eyes 
flashing again. 

“I know—I know ‘bout that,” re- 
sponded Pooly, turning red to the edges 
of his shaggy beard. 
“An’ I ain't sayin’ 
yeh would take any 
prizes in a_ beauty 
contest. But looks 
ain't everything by a 
long sight. An’ I 
ain't such a_ hand- 
some looker myself. 
So come now, no 
hard feelin’s; what 
d’'ye say? I got to 
go to town this 
mornin’, an’ if yeh 
| say so, I'll jest put 
on my coat, an’ 
while we're down 
there we'll get 
hitched. What d’ye 
say?” 

Miss Quigley said 
nothing, but her si- 
lence must have 
—_— been quite satisfac- 
tory, for Mr. Pooly 
blustered noisily out 


=< 
Miss Quigley said nothing, but her silence must 
have been quite satisfactory 
of the room, stopping at the door to 
call back to her: 
“ All right, rush along now an’ primp 
yehself up a little. an’ I'll have the buggy 


at the front gate in half an hour. An’ 
say, bring my coat along out, will yeh? 

so we won't lose no time, but get tho 
business put through.” 
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CANADIAN 


BASS. 


By EDWIN SANDYS. 


HILE a few dyed-in-the-wool 
fly fishers are given to sneer- 
ing at any and all forms of 


angling in which the artificial fly plays 
no part, it is extremely doubtful if they 
are either competent judges or the rea/ 
masters of the gentle art. The proper 
casting of a fly and the skilful playing 
of a strong, hard-fighting fish upon the 
lightest of tackle, are both difficult to 
master and most gratifying to the man 
who has attained the rank of expert, 
yet these two essentials do not constitute 
all, nor, for that matter, one-half of 
fishing. 

Anglers are apt to be almost as 
narrow in their views as they are en- 
thusiastic over their favourite form of 
the sport. One man must needs be at 
the butt of a two-handed rod and fast 
to a mighty salmon before he can ex 
perience the real excitement. Another 
is ready to claim that the protracted 
battle of the salmon pool is rather a 
question of tackle and endurance than 
of the finer points of fishing. Delicacy 
of action and subtle resource constitute 
his standard of skill, and, of course, in 
his opinion, only the beautiful trout is 
worthy of the master craftsman. 

But there is another fish, and in many 
respects a better fish—the black bass. 

They call him é/ack bass; presum- 
tbly because he is usually green, or 

nything but black ; but no matter what 


he be called, pound for pound, the black 
bass of cold, rapid water is as game, 
strong and altogether satisfying as a fish 
need be. Extremely large bass may 
lack the speed to make a contest the 
thrilling thing it should be, but the same 
may be said of very large trout. I have 
killed numbers of both species in the 
best waters of Canada, and am yet 
undecided concerning their respective 
merits. 

In habitat,- and certain habits, the 
trout has somewhat the better of it. 
One’s environment while trout fishing 
is, as a rule, wondreus pleasant.  Pic- 
turesque rocks, tangled greenery, foamy 
currents and shadowed pools are always 
present. The flash and music of hurry- 
ing waters, the thrilling voice of milky 
cascades, the life and sparkle—the 
tinsel (if it may be so expressed) of 
water pictures, appeal to the trout fisher. 
Perhaps these are responsible for half 
the fame of the fish! <A picture cun- 
ningly framed, a gem in the most suit- 
able setting, may appear to be better 
than it is. Many of our trout streams 
course through the fairest of lovely 
scenery. 

In its repeated risings and almost 
playfulness the trout is more apt to im- 
press the spectators than does the smart 
gladiator who lurks in his gloomy shades 
and comes forth only to fight. The 
habitat of the bass—lakes and the 
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larger streams—seldom offers such 
charming vistas as mark every bend of 
the trout water; in fact, when the bass 
has the centre of the stage he must 
make his own impression without the 
aid of scenery. How well he can do this 
the bass fisher knows. 

Hook him fairly and you have roused 
a small devil who will yield only when 
nearly killed. The first touch of the 
steel starts him rushing matters. A few 
savage jerks, a zig-zag resistance as a 
puppy worries at a glove held in the 
hand, a sullen downward boring, lightn- 
ing rushes from side to side, a swift 
upward shoot, which carries him well 
into the air—these are a few of his 
favourite tactics. If you are fishing from 
a boat, he will bore under and endeavour 
to foul the line, and this he will accom- 
plish unless most judiciously handled. 
Right well does he know the possibili- 
ties of an anchor rope or of a convenient 
root. A moment's carelessness may en- 
able him to reach one or the other, and 
if he gets to where he aims, one defiant 
tug will almost certainly free him. 

[ have seen a bass of about three 
pounds, after a brief struggle to reach 
some favourite hole, leap inches above 
the water three times in rapid succes- 
sion, each time shaking himself, ap- 
parently in a direct attempt to dislodge 
the hook. Some writers have questioned 
the shaking at the hook by a leaping 
bass, but I have seen it so often that [ 
cannot help believing the fish does it 
intentionally with the idea that the ob- 
jectionable thing in its mouth may thus 
be got rid of. The height to which a 
lively bass can leap from the water is 
another disputed point. Writers speak 
of leaps three and four feet high. I have 
said zuches when, perhaps, at least one 
and one-half feet might have been 
nearer the mark. I have seen bass leap 
higher when playing or when frightened 
than any hooked fish have done. 

The two varieties of black bass—the 
small mouth (J/icropterus dolomten) 
and the large mouth (4/7. sa/moides) are 


widely distributed throughout Canada 
and parts of America. 

Writers differ concerning the relative 
merits of the large and the small mouth 
bass as game fish. My own opinion is 
that either fish is quite good enough for 
me, yet the small mouth is my favourite. 
He appears to fight a trifle faster and 
to be a bit the better stayer. 

The resemblance between these two 
fish is sufficiently close to deceive any 
but practised eyes. Specimens of each, 
lying side by side, would show differ- 
ences which a novice might detect, yet 
there are many anglers who cannot de- 
cide off hand upon the variety without 
having the comparative test. The small 
mouth is a slightly neater model, and 
it has smaller scales upon body and 
cheeks. This, again, is comparative. 
There is, however, one simple and re- 
liable test—the mouth. Both varieties 
have big mouths, but the inner angle 
of the mouth of the so-called small 
mouth does not extend behind the fish's 
eye, While in the large mouth the angle 
of the jaws extends about one-quarter 
of an inch to the rear of the eye. 

The small mouth bass prefers clear or 
running water and a gravel or rock 
bottom, but these are not imperative. 
The large mouth delights in weedy 
waters, such as ponds, small lakes and 
sluggish streams. These, as a rule, have 
muddy bottoms. The colour of the two 
fish is a bronzy green, darker at the 
back, and paling to a yellowish white 
upon the lower parts. As a general rule 
the large mouth shows the lighter tint, 
but it must be remembered that the 
colouration of both varieties varies con- 
siderably in different waters. Both are 
voracious feeders and take the bait 
greedily when in the proper humour. 
But both are capricious and frequently 
will refuse anything the angler can offer. 
Both will rise to the fly upon a favour- 
able day, the large mouth being, per- 
haps, the freer riser and more decided 
in the attack. It also attains the greatei 
size, specimens from Florida waters o- 
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casionally running above twelve pounds. 
Among the largest small-mouth bass on 
record are two which weighed eight and 
one-quarter pounds, and eight pounds, 
ten ounces. 

The favourite haunts of the bass are 
about reefs, mats of weeds, submerged 
and floating logs, cavities in rocks, old 
wharves and piling, under trees over- 
hanging the water, and wherever a 
permanent shadow affords a darkened 
lair. Here the strong fellows lie in wait, 
ready to dart forth upon whatever may 
appeal to their fancy. Very frequently 
excellent fishing is to be had in open 
water far from any visible shelter for 
the bass, but, as a rule, in these cases 
sunken reefs, timber or other strong- 
holds lie below where many fish are 
taken. 

The appetite of the bass is compre- 
hensive, yet at the same time fastidious. 
The natural food mainly consists of 
crayfish, minnows and frogs, though 
insects, larvez of various kinds, worms, 
young fish and such chance offerings as 
mice and young birds seldom are re- 
fused. The most reliable baits are cray- 
fish, minnows, small frogs, larve of 
the bee and cockchafer, grasshoppers, 
worms, metal and pearl spoons, artificial 
minnows and insects, and the standard 
bass flies. For regular use upon all 
waters I should rank the effectiveness 
of these baits in order as named. Who- 
ever finds a nest of the short-tailed field 
mouse will do well to remember that a 
pink, juicy young mouse and a sturdy 
bass require no introduction. 

The successful methods of bass fish- 
ing are with bait or fly rod, using the 
baits mentioned or standard flies; and 
trolling from a boat, using either rod or a 
long hand line and the spoon and the 
artificial minnow. The hand line is one of 
the surest and least worthy of methods 
for a true fisherman to employ. There 
is little sport in hauling in fish by main 
strength as compared with the scientific 
handling of a good rod. But if the 
trolling be done with a rod line the 
sport is sport indeed 
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Fly fishing for bass is not to be 
successfully performed by every com- 
parative novice who has learned to flick 
a fly a few yards on a trout stream. 
Much longer casting is the rule, and the 
work must be artistically performed to 
insure good results. The large, gaudy 
flies may appear almost clumsy to the 
trout fisher, but they must be properly 
placed or the bass seldom will notice 
them. Upon those rare days, however, 
when the fish really are rising freely, 
the flies will richly repay whoever knows 
the mysteries of rightly using them. The 
best rod is the standard bass fly rod as 
turned out by reliable makers, the best 
material being split bamboo, green- 
heart, steel or lance wood. The proper 
weight for the rod is from seven and 
one-half to nine ounces. Very cheap 
rods are hardly worth carrying, for they 
are almost sure to betray weakness at 
a critical moment. 

In fishing with minnow and crayfish, 
or in working with a spoon, sometimes 
more than the fly fishers’ skiil is required. 
It is not every fly fisher who can pro- 
perly manipulate live or dead bait with 
a spoon. There is a knack born of 
experience in picking out the opening 
among weeds where a big bass should 
lie; there is an art peculiar to experts 
in this sort of work, in casting and plac- 
ing the bait just so, and this cannot be 
taught upon paper. 

When using a dead minnow (which I 
have found, if fresh, to be about as good 
as a live one), I pass the hook through 
the mouth of the fish, then out through 
the opening of the gill, and finally 
through the tail. This simply s¢rzngs 
the bait upon the gut or gimp. Many 
people know this is not according to 
the books, but it zw7// catch bass, which 
is of more importance. Furthermore, 
when a fish is hooked, the minnow is 
almost certain to work up the gut or 
gimp and so escape damage, and be 
good for another bass. This is a quite 
important matter when bait is scarce, 
which it usually is. The dead bait is 
made to imitate the action of a live 
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minnow by the play of the rod. 

When baiting with crayfish I again 
disregard the books, which say that the 
bait should be placed crosswise on the 
hook and have the large nipping claws 
removed. As a large hook is used for 
bass, and as a crayfish, when going to 
cover, moves backward with a rapid, 
wavering motion, caused by the jerky 
action of the curved tail playing beneath 
the body, it occurred to me that this 
might be successfully imitated. So, in- 
stead of removing the large nippers and 
hooking the crayfish crosswise, I insert 
the hook at the mouth, force it through 
the body lengthwise and out through 
the tail. 

A crayfish thus placed upon a hook 
of suitable size is in exactly the attitude 
assumed by the creature when swim 
ming. Now, if it be sent down tail 
foremost, past apertures in rocks or 
other bass shelters, the big claws will 
dispose themselves naturally, while a 
slight shaking of the rod will cause a 
beautiful imitation of the crayfish’s 
natural waving dart. When bass are 
taking crayfish, which is fully three- 
fourths of the season, they will not 
refuse this bait. The crayfish may be 
captured in bush ponds or ditches, in 
their burrows (capped by curious little 
mud towers), and under sunken stones 
and rubbish near the margin of streams. 
The best thing for catching them is a 
quick, sure hand. Their big claws may 
appear formidable, but the actual nip is 
a trifling matter, not worth fearing 

The cream of the black bass fishing 
comes during June and September, but 
very fair sport may be had the season 
through. A bright day, with just enough 
breeze to raise a merry ripple is the 


best, especially for fly fishing. The best 
time of day usually is from about eight 
to eleven a.m., and from four p.m. till 
dark. For fly fishing the evening pro- 
mises the surest chance. The strike of 
the black bass is unmistakable. No 
other Canadian fish takes hold with such 
‘igorous decision. There is a rush— 
then a swift retreat toward the strong- 
hold. The time to strike is as soon as 
possible after the first warning. The 
bass generally hooks himself. Quite 
frequently, bait, hook and inches of 
tackle are swallowed, and fish so hooked 
are apt to perform curious tumbling. 
The fish’s habit of bolting the bait 
makes a disgorger a useful implement. 

I have stated that an average hand 
with the trout rod need not necessarily 
be successful in fly fishing for bass. The 
manipulation of the flies is different; 
in fact, trout methods are not bass 
methods. Bass fishers almost ¢ro/7 with 
their flies. Experience teaches the 
proper place for the flies to fall, the 
next thing being to closely imitate the 
movements of an insect which has fallen 
into the water. For this reason the flies 
are thrown against the current or 
breeze, suffered to sink and drift for 
yards at a time, and brought to the 
surface by a continuous jerky motion 

all of this to simulate the struggles 
of a drowning insect. The bass will 
appreciate fine work along this line. 

To avoid unnecessary cruelty kill all 
fish as soon as they are freed from the 
hook. A smart rap from a small stick, 
administered at the junction of head and 
body, will stun a fish, and the blade of 
a pocket-knife pushed down behind the 
head till it severs the spine will forever 
prevent that fish from experiencing any 
unpleasant sensation. 
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By Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. BARR AND Mr. HUBBARD. 


In July the industri- 
Christmas ous editor swelters in 
Comes but the heat preparing his 
TwiceaYear. Christmas number 
which he issues in the 
early autumn. The coloured leaves of 
October and the coloured supplements 
of Christmas periodicals descend to- 
gether on a defenceless public. The 
harvester is cheered as he reaps the corn 
by a picture of a coach stuck in the 
snow, while the muffled-up passengers 
seek shelter staggering through the 
drifts. Mr. Dooley did not know this, 
so he sent his ‘contribution just in 
time to appear in the latter part of 
December. The Midsummer Christmas 
IDLER came out in the festive Yuletide 
season of early November. With so 
many clever editors about it is difficult 
to do anything original with a magazine, 
but I think I have accomplished it. I 
hereby send forth the second Christmas 
number of the IDLER this year, and | 
offer it during the Christmas season. If 
this novelty receives the approbation it 
merits, | may issue a Christmas number 
every month during 1903. And now 
Mr. Dooley has “the flure” as he calls 
it. 


“What ar-re ye goin’ 

Poems for to get fr Chris’mas?” 

Christmas. asked Mr. Dooley. 

“T dinnaw fr sure,” 
said Mr. Hennessy sadly. “I’m goin’ to 
get something. I give th’ money fr it 
this mornin’. I think ’tis a volum iv 
Tinnyson’s pomes. Is there a pote be 
that name?” 

“They was,” said Mr. Dooley. “He 
was a gr-reat frind iv Hogan’s. I’ve 
often heerd him speak iv him. So ye 
think ye’ll win a bunch iv pomes f’r 
Chris’mas. It’s a gran’ prisint f’r a fond 
father, is a book, Hinnissy. No matther 
what th’ other mimbers iv th’ fam’ly 
dhraw in their stockin’s, pah-pah is 


pretty sure to find an instalment iv th’ 
wurruld’s best lithrachoor in th’ place 
where his toes ought to be. Ye'll like 
Tinnyson. He was a fine pote in his 
day. Afther a hard day’s_ wurruk, 
manny’s th’ time I’ve thought I'd set 
down an’ bury mesilf in wan iv his 
pomes, an’ I wud, too, if I cud iver get 
through th’ avenin’ papers in time. Ye'll 
injye him. Ye might as well make up 
yeer mind to that. They’se no escape 
f'r ye. Th’ fam’ly’ll watch ye like a lithry 
polis foorce. If they catch ye side- 
steppin’ into th’ spoortin’ news, some- 
wan'll call out: ‘Why, pah-pah, ye ain't 
readin’ ye’er Chris'mas prisint, an’ back 
ye mus’ go to th’ butthercups an’ daisies.” 
“ | wondher who invinted 

Christmas Chris'mas prisints ?” asked 

Presents. Mr. Hennessy. 

“T give it up,” said Mr. 

Dooley; “but whoiver it was I hope 
somewan give him a prisint. I don't 
want a prisint. If I had me way, no wan 
cud iver crowd wan on me. Whin anny- 
wan makes a prisint to me I owe him 
that much. ’Tis wan way iv puttin’ 
people in ye’er debt. I go through th’ 
whole year, thryin’ to avoid owin’ anny 
man annything. I can’t be comfortable 
if I do. [f I owe annywan three dollars 
I think iv it ivry time I see him. Whin 
he speaks kindly to me I thranslate his 
top iv th’ mornin’ into: ‘ Where’s that 
three dollars ye owe me?’ It’s painted 
on th’ fences an’ dead walls. Th’ spar- 
rows in th’ sthreet chirp: ‘ Dooley owes 
three dollars to Misther Dorgan.” Th’ 
stars up in Hivin forms th’ figure three 
whin I look up at thim. I go to th’ park 
an’ ’tis full iv threes, which is a joke, 
but meant seeryous. Ivry man I see 
seems to say: ‘What a fine fellow 
Dooley wud be if he wasn’t in debt to 
Misther Dorgan.’ I lift me hat an’ bow 
to th’ fair sect settin’ out on th’ front 
stoop an’ th’ look in their eyes seems to 
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say : ‘ Two dollars is comp’ny but three’s 
a crowd.’ I dhream three dollars, ate 
three dollars, an’ go out walkin’ with 
three dollars stalkin’ behind me an’ 
jinglin’ : ‘ Over th’ hills to th’ poorhouse.’ 
Afther a while I specylate in stocks or 
in open windows an’ accumylate th’ 
money, an’ I go to Dorgan’s an’ whop 
it down on his counther wan dollar at 
a time, an’ says I: ‘ There’s ye’er money 
that ye’ve been talkin’ about. Now 
come on. An’ whin I lave I’m three 
feet taller an’ three dollars shorter, an’ 
all th’ wurruld seems to be sayin’: ‘ An 
honest Dooley is th’ noblest wurruk iv 
Gawd.’ I feel like stoppin’ ivry sthranger 
I meet an’ askin’ him if he heerd iv that 
three dollars I hurled at Dorgan this 





afthernoon. Such a thing is it to be 
out iv debt. 

“Well, be hook an’ 

The Horrors be crook, I avoid debt 

of Debt. fra year. Thin Chris’- 


mas comes along an’ 
I’m pushed into it whether I want to 
be or not On Chris’mas Eve whin | 
count up th’ cash I’m aven with th’ 
wurruld. On Chris’mas mornin’ I come 
back fr’m arly mass an’ | owe half th’ 
neighbourhood. I’m in debt twinty 
Chris’mas cards, iliven books iv pothry, 
a pink lampshade, a pair iv embroidered 
slippers, a sponge-bag, three boxes iv 
non-combustible see-gars, an’ a pound 
iv broken candy. I can’t get away fr’m 
it. No matther what me intintions ar-re, 
I’m plunged into debt, an’, mind ye, not 
f'r money or annything else that can be 
exchanged f'r pleasure, but f’r articles 
that no wan wud think iv carryin’ down- 
stairs if th’ house took fire. If ye don't 
hand something back at wanst ye’re in 
debt f’r a year. Ye can’t go around on 
New Year's Day an’ say, ‘ Merry Chris‘- 
mas; here’s th’ melojeen I owe ye f'r 
th’ music-box ye give me. No, sir. 
Ye’ve got to be quick on ye’er feet. I 
keep a clost watch an’ whin J see a boy 
comin’ out iv Hogan's house with some- 
thing done up in a paper I| shoot out 


another boy be th’ alley with a little 
tokin iv affection fr Hogan an’ watch 
him make a face whin he gets it. Me 
guard is always up. If annyone tags 
me with a prisint I tag right back again. 
I’m niver ‘it’ fr longer thin a quarter 
iv an hour. Whin I counted up las’ 
Chris’ mas | was a pound iv gum-dhrops 
an’ an umbrelly to th’ good, th’ people 
I sint thim to bein’ unprepared f'r th’ 
attack. 


“ Th’ battle in Chris’- 
mas gifts isn’t always 
aisy to carry on with 
a woman. Niver, Hin- 
nissy, accept a valyable prisint fr’m a 
lady. Her intintions is niver hon’rable 
whin she sinds ye a frosted card with 
a pitcher iv a German goin’ home in th’ 
snow. She expicts a gran’ pianny in 
rayturn. Whin it comes to exchangin’ 
gifts a rale lady plays nawthin’ undher 
an eighty-to-wan shot. But among men 
tis diff'rent. Th’ minyit a man hurls a 
prisint at ye, fire wan back at him. Don't 
take anny chances with him. Smash 
him over th’ head. It’s no use thryin’ 
to compromise durin’ th’ glad season. 
Ivry man’s hand is raised again’ ye. 
Don’t thrust in frindly wurruds. Go to 
a good fire sale a week befure Chrismas 
an’ lay in ye’er ammynition an’ begin 
pastin’ thim at daybreak. Hammer 
away with ivrything ye can lay ye'er 
hands on. ‘ Take that, an’ that, an’ that.’ 

‘There’s a genooine onix clock f'r ye, 
Jawn Rafferty. ‘Ye hit me with th’ 
“Lives iv th’ Saints,” Mike Slatthry, 
but me “ Threasury iv Varse” caught 
ye behind th’ ear.’ ‘Come on all iv ye 
an’ do ye’er worst. I'll fight it out on 
this line till I’m down to th’ las’ album.’ 
An’ whin th’ day is done ye'll be a happy 
man, rejoicin’ in th’ thought that ye’ve 
give as good as ye got or worse. 


“ That’s f’r bachelors 

The Married like mesilf. With a 
Man. marrid man ’tis diff’- 
rent. Th’ battle is all 


The Battle of 
the Gifts. 
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in his own fam'ly, an’ th’ best he can do 
is to defind himsilf as he can. Iv coorse, 
fond an’ foolish father don’t know Chris’- 
mas is comin’. Down town he is looked 
on as a crafty person who makes his 
livin’ be pickin’ money out iv his asso- 
cyates in business that hes sewed it with 
bindin’ twine to their hearts. He don’t 
know ’tis th’ month iv Decimber though 
he sets his clock be th’ notes fallin’ due. 
He can't see an expressman carryin’ a 
pitcher iv Napoleon at th’ battle of 
Watherloo, though he cud see eight 
dollars on th’ other side iv th’ sun with 
th’ naked eye. About th’ fifteenth iv 
Decimber father is supposed to lose his 
mind, his eyesight an’ his hearin’, an’ 
continyue in that state till th’ twinty- 
sixth. He don’t guess what's in th’ spare 
room whin they shoo him out iv it. He 
can’t figure whin he sees his wife dartin’ 
into a harness shop that she’s goin’ to 
give him a box iv sanitary see-gars! Iv 
coorse not. Sthrange that so foolish a 
man shud have such a fam’ly iv janiuses! 
“On Chris’mas mornin’ 

Poor he completes his term iv 
Father! loon’cy with wan gran’ 
blitherin’ burst iv foolish- 

ness. ‘ How thoughtful iv ye, Mary Ann, 
to give me th’ “ Essays iv Emerson.” I 
was sayin’ on’y las’ week to a frind iv 
mine in th’ pork pit that iv all th’ fellows 
that iver hurled a pen Emerson f'r me 
money now that Billy Baxter is dead. 
How did ye come to give me this box 
iv see-gars, mother? I must’ve talked 
in me sleep. I'll put thim away where 
no wan can get at thim. They're too 
good to burn up. Lucy, sinshine iv me 
life, I know whose little hands painted 
thim purple flowers on pah-pah’s cup an’ 
saucer. Th’ money I spint f’r ye’er art 
idjacation was not spint in vain,’ he says. 
‘I feel ashamed,’ he says, ‘ afther seein’ 
all these costly little remimbrances iv 
love,’ he says, ‘ to show me palthry gifts,’ 
he says, ‘but,’ he says, ‘ye know that 
humble though they be, ivry dollar put 
into thim come right fr’m pah-pah’s 


heart,’ he says. ‘Take this sealskin 
sacque, gran’ pianny an’ di’mon’ neck- 
lace an’ wear thim fr my sake. An’ 
with tears in his eyes he goes to his 
room an’ thries to figure a way to get 
aven without breakin’ th’ law. 
“T’ve got a scheme, Hin- 
Dooley’s nissy, fr makin’ Chris’mas 
Scheme. prisints an’ savin’ most iv 
th’ throuble an’ expinse 
D’ye know what a clearin’-house is? 
Well, I'll tell ye. A clearin’-house is an 
instichoochion started be th’ banks so 
that they cud do business without 
money, without much money. We'll say 
a dollar is put in th’ clearin’-house. I 
owe ye a dollar, Dorsey owes me a 
dollar, Hannigan owes Dorsey a dollar, 
an’ Doherty owes Hannigan a dollar. 
If Doherty asts Hannigan f'r his dollar, 
Hannigan don't go to Dorsey an’ search 
him, an’ Dorsey don’t have to come to 
me with a warrant, an’ I don’t take th’ 
leg iv a chair to ye an’ collect me obliga- 
ton. Not a bit iv it. Th’ dollar in th’ 
clearin’-house pays it all. Iverything is 
sthraightened out, ivrybody is square 
with ivrybody else, an’ nobody owes or 
has a dollar in th’ wurruld. Th’ buck 
stays in th’ clearin’-house. In this way 
ye can make money go a long way. 
Sometimes it goes so far it gets tired 
an’ niver comes back. But that’s an- 
other part iv th’ story. 
“Now, says I, 
The Christmas lave us have a 
Clearing House. clearin’-house_ fr 
Chris’mas _ prisints. 
Ivrybody wants to give thim an’ no wan 
wants to take thim. I'll put it this way: 
Ivrybody along th’ road needs to give 
ivry wan else a goold watch. I want to 
give ye wan an’ ye'll want to get right 


back at me, an’ so through th’ list. Well,; 


we chip in together an’ buy a goold 
watch an’ put it into th’ clearin’-house. 
Thin whin Chris’mas comes around I 
say: ‘ Chris’mas box, Hinnissy ; here’s a 
little thrifle iv a goold watch I bought 
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f'r ye. It cost a great dale iv money but 
I can’t do too much f’r me poor frinds,’ 
an’ I give ye a pa-aper entitlin’ ye to 
walk down to th’ clearin’-house an’ tell 
th’ time iv day. Ye saw the watch off 
on me right away, an’ we both go out 
an’ hand it to our frinds an’ they give 
it back again, an’ at th’ end iv th’ day 
ivry wan is dhressed up in his Chris’mas 
prisint. I rayport to th’ clearin’-house 
that ye owe me a shavin’-mug, an’ I 
owe Clancy wan, an’ Clancy owes ye 
wan. Nawthin’ doin’. Th’ manager iv 
th’ clearin’-house certyfies that we're all 
square an’ we can go out in th’ wurruld 
an’ look anny man in th’ eye. It cud go 
on this way f’r iver. Chris’mas prisints 


niver change.” 


“Ve don’t know 
annything about 
Chris’mas,” said Mr. 
Hennessy. “An ol’ 


The Beauty of 


Christinas 


batch like ye.” 

“T know it’s a gran’ instichoochion,” 
said Mr. Dooley. “No matther what 
annywan says, about Chris’mas time we 
do let up on this sthrenuse life iv pushin’ 
th’ tinants f’r th’ rent. We begin to 
wondher whether it is worth while killin’ 
people f’r their money, afther all. It 
ain't a long peace, d’'ye mind. Th’ re- 
feree blows his whistle an’ ye get up 
fr’m on top iv ye’er neighbour's chest, 
mark th’ place where ye had ye’er hands 
in his hair, an’ offer him a see-gar. At 
twelve-wan on th’ mornin’ iv Decimber 
twinty-sixth ye’re at it again. Ye begin 
hatin’ in ye’er sleep, but I don’t think 
ye ra’aly get into ye'er sthride f'r a 
month or two. They’se about a week 
befure Chris’mas whin ye ar-re makin’ 
ready to be dacint, an’ a month or two 
afther it befure ye can pizen th’ neigh- 
bour’s dog with anny heart. Be that 
time ye’ve passed th’ worst iv th’ winther 
an’ th’ spring is comin’ on, an’ nachrally 
ye feel kindly to’rd th’ wurruld. Thin 
follows th’ summer, an’ ye can’t hate 
well in th’ janial summer; an’ be th’ 


time th’ summer’s gone th’ autumn is 


here whin th’ leaves ar-re turnin’, an’ ye 
have a kind iv soft melancholy that 
makes ye sorry fr ivry wan an’ willin’ 
to cry f’r nawthin’ at all. An’ thin th’ 
winther bustles in an’ no wan settin’ 
befure a good fire cud hate his fellow- 
men, an’ thin, lo an’ behold! it’s Chris’- 
mas again an’ th’ sthrangle hold barred 
wanst more. What am I sayin’, Hin- 
nissy? Glory be, I’ve painted a whole 
year iv peace an’ good will. It must be 
th’ season has got into me blood. I can’t 
f'r th’ life iv me think at this moment 
iv dislikin’ annybody in th’ wide 
wurruld.” 

“How about Hannigan?” 
Hennessy slyly. 

“Hannigan,” blurted Mr. Dooley. 
‘Hannigan is a—Hannigan is a—Han- 
nigan isn’t annybody.” 


asked Mr. 


Mr. Dooley is a good- 
hearted generous man 
otherwise he would 
never have written a 
eulogy of Christmas, which he must 
know is a doomed institution in the 
United States. Thanksgiving Day has 
already taken its place. The reasons for 
this exchange are perfectly obvious. 
Palestine, from which country Christ- 
mas took its origin, contains but 6,050 
square miles Why, then, should a 
country having an area of 3,557,000 
square miles import a festival from a 
land so insignificant ? Such adoption is 
all very well for the effete decadent 
empires of Europe, but it would never 
do for a go-ahead up-to-date nation, 
which Captain Hobson tells us is des- 
tined to rule the world. Why should a 
people possessing a thousand brand new 
religions select the day pertaining to 
one of the oldest faiths? Anyhow, they 
prefer to take a day appointed by Pre- 
sidential proclamation rather than one 
linked with the name of the Saviour of 
Mankind, for “They did not know 
everything down in Judee,” and they do 
know everything over in the States. 
Thanksgiving offers an opportunity for 


Christmas 
out-of-date. 
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brag, and the Pharisee who gave thanks 
that he was not as other men, has an 
able descendant in Captain Hobson, the 
kisser and kissee of the universe, who, 
in a recent interview, showed that the 
Almighty was palpably in partnership 
with the American, because the latter 
can eat twice as much as the benighted 
Britisher. The great osculator did not 
add, however, that his countrymen 
spend the latter part of their lives in a 
sanatorium trying to mitigate the effects 
of chronic dyspepsia. 


Thanksgiving Day 
Thanksgiving passed off beautifully 


Day. a month or two ago 
in America The 


festival was celebrated by the triumph 
of a Turkey Trust, the price of these 
harmless necessary birds being raised to 
almost prohibitive figures. This shows 
the advantage Thanksgiving Day has 
over Christmas, because the American 
with his keen sense of humour could 
hardly have promoted a corner in food 
on the natal day of Him who fed the 
multitude without money or price. How- 
ever, the Meat Trust does not work on 
these lines, and for all I know at the 
moment of writing there may be a 
turkey famine during the present Christ- 
mas season as well. Providence, to make 
up the turkey deficiency, sent myriads 
of wild geese to Pennsylvania, that 
State founded by the Quaker Penn and 
confounded by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the coal barons. At least 
Captain Hobson would doubtless hold 
that this unexpected bestowal of geese 
was a special dispensation to the men 
who eat the most, but it may be asserted 
with equal confidence that the geese 
were an object lesson designed to show 
the class of fowl to which a people be- 
longed who would patiently put up with 
the tyranny of a trust. Even the 
greatest of countries may have some- 
thing to learn from little Judee. 


But then — goodness 
Lhe me!—-who am I[ that I 
Unobtrusive should dare refer slight- 


Scot. ingly to Hobsonian 
bounce? There were 
sea captains on my coasts before Hob- 
son was thought of. Captain John Paul 
Jones was a Kircudbright man ; Captain 
Kidd was a native of Greenock, and I 
was born in Glasgow myself. We Scots 
go over to the United States, loot the 
natives, then found libraries all over 
their land so that the guileless inhabi- 
tants may. read and learn something. 
Paul Jones sank more ships than Hob- 
son ever saw, and America modestly 
takes the glory of it, for the Scot is a 
silent modest man who doesn’t care who 
gets the credit as long as he gets the 
cash. No Scotsman boasts, except my- 
self. Hobson’s title to fame rests on 
the fact that he clumsily sank an old 
scow in a place where it did neither good 
nor harm, which shows how cheap fame 
has become. Then he kissed ten 
thousand foolish virgins, and was sent 
out of the country for this lip service by 
his disgusted Government. The ener- 
getic Captain Jones or the excellent 
Captain Kidd would never have thought 
of claiming kudos for the misplacing of 
an ancient tub on one side of the 
channel where, as was the case after 
the celebrated curse of Rheims, nobody 
was a penny the worse. Hobson is a 
hero who does his great deeds with his 
mouth. 


Scotland, like the 

New Year's United States, takes 
Day. little note of Christmas, 

but it has not set up an 

imitation Christmas Day of its own. 
New Year's Day is the festival it cele- 
brates, shortening the three words into 
one which sounds like “ Nyeardy,” so 
that there is a saving of a penny in 
telegraphing good wishes. The reason 
for this devotion to the first of the year 
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is that a new leaf is turned and the 
Scot has another chance to amend his 
ways. Although the rest of the world 
admits, with enthusiasm, that the Scot 
is perfect, yet such is his own shrink- 
ing self-depreciation that he seizes 
eagerly on any fresh opportunity of re- 
form. And, when you come to think 
of it this is no such bad view to take 
of the duties of the day. Even if we 
do not attain that state of blessedness 
at which we aim, we probably get some- 
thing of it, or are, at least, the better 
for having tried. Providence seems to 
have realised how weak we are and has 
strewn the way of mankind with induce- 
ments to begin over again. Every dawn 
seems to say to us: “ No matter if you 
made a fool of yourself yesterday ; here 
is a clean new day; try and do better.” 
New Year’s Day emphasises this point 
and perhaps the fact that Scotland has 
two New Year’s Days each twelve 
months, one on the old calendar, and 
the other on the new, accounts for the 
estimable nature of its people. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, it is because the Scot 
needs twice the effort toward reclama- 
tion that other nationalities require. 
Here .follow some thoughts by Elbert 
Hubbard, which may prove suitable for 
reading on New Year’s Day at about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. I am 
going to write an article on Mr. Hub- 
bard when I have time. 


The supreme prayer of 
Elbert my heart is, not to 
Hubbard's be learned, rich, famous, 
Prayer. powerful, or “ good,” but 
to be radiant. 

I desire to radiate health, calm 

courage, cheerfulness and good-will. 
I wish to live without hate, whim, 

jealousy, envy or fear. 


I wish to be simple, honest, frank, 
natural, clean in mind and clean in body, 
unaffected—ready to say “I do-not 
know” if so it be, to meet all men on 
an absolute equality—to face any ob- 
stacle and meet every difficulty un- 
abashed and unafraid. 

I wish others to live their lives, too, 

up to their highest, fullest and best. 
To that end I pray that I may never 
meddle, interfere, dictate, give advice 
that is not wanted, or assist when my 
services are not needed. If I can help 
people I'll do it by giving them a chance 
to help themselves ; and if I can uplift 
or inspire, let it be by example, infer- 
ence and suggestion rather than by 
injunction and dictation. 


Work is for the worker! 

Work. Did I say that once before? 

Very well, I think I'll print 
it twelve times a year. Work is for the 
worker. 

We become robust only through ex- 
ercise, and every faculty of the mind 
and every attribute of the soul grows 
strong only as it is exercised. So you 
would better exercise only your highest 
and best, else you may give strength 
to habits or inclinations that may master 
you, to your great disadvantage, 

A certain amount of work is necessary 
to growth. Work is a blessing, not a 
curse, because through it we acquire 
strength—strength of mind and strength 
of body. To carry a responsibility gives 
a sense of power. Men who have borne 
responsibility know how to carry it, and 
with heads erect, and the burden well 
adjusted on their shoulders, they move 
steadily forward. Those who do not 
know better, drag their burdens behind 
them with a rope. 

We grow strong through assuming 
responsibilities—by bearing burdens and 
doing things, we acquire power. 
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It was a sight, and you heard then that Brennen was the man. 
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REAL ROUGH RIDERS." 


The Bronco-Busting Contest at Denver for the Championship of the World. 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS. 


Illustrated with Photographs, and with Drawings from Photographs by H. R. Poore and F. M. Du Mond. 


could. He’s worked for me, and 

I know. He is a gentleman, and 
I was glad to see him get the belt last 
year, but there are boys here this year 
he can’t pack a saddle for—not on a 
bucker.” 

So said a judge, one of the five 
who were to decide, again, the world’s 
championship of rough riding, contested 
for at Denver in the autumn, every year. 
A group of other ranchers stood about, 
with foremen, cowboys, and strangers, 
listening, in the lobby of the Brown 
Palace Hotel, at Denver, and it did not 
seem to them strange that a judge 
should have and express a personal 
opinion on the event before it hap- 
pened; on the contrary, they seemed, 
most of them, to agree. 

“Well,” said a cow puncher, “ he done 
and he won, and I hear he’s learned a 
lot about ridin’ ’em since he’s been with 
the show.” 

“Huh! That ain't ridin’,” another 
puncher said, “ hangin’ on to leather on 
the side of a horse. There’s a certain 
yaller dog come down from Idaho, a 
mean cuss, but a horseman—oh, but he 
can ride! I’ve seen him take off his 
saddle with the horse a-jumpin’ 

“Tom Minor, you mean,” said the 
judge. “Let me tell you right here, 
that man’s a rider. He is a boaster. I’ve 
heard that he told up in Idaho what he 
was going to do with the money he won 
down here. He may boast, but I bet 
we give him the belt.” 


BY HAD SOWDER can’t ride; never 





“He says pretty plain how he can 
ride,” said another rancher. “ That isn’t 
usual; but the curious part of it is, he 
can do it. Says he will tie Sowder up 
in his blankets and put him to bed.” 

The anger that flashed around the 
group looked ominous. All were silent 
fora moment. Then the ranchet added: 

“ And I'll bet he will.” 

“Oh, Sowder—yes. But how about 
Harry Brennen and Lee Van Houten, 
and that boy Thompson, over there on 
the step?” 


“That kid!” exclaimed the cow 
puncher. “Who is he? Why, he’s 
bleached with town. He ain’t off the 
range.” 


“No; but you watch the kid ride to 
win. 

“Won't last the first day,” said the 
cow puncher. “Joking aside, Bren- 
nen’s the man. He rides with both feet 
free, a-scratchin’, and his hand in the 
air, givin’ ’em the quirt every time they 
go up.” 

Most of the ranchers, from whom the 
judges were drawn, favoured Van 
Houten, the only rancher to ride; the 


rest backed Harry Brennen or Minot.¢ 


And they were riding their opinions 
hard when Sowder came in, a tall, 
slender young man, clear eyed, healthy 
skinned, and shy to the point of mental 
mystification. He was warmly greeted. 
Everybody liked the man. But Sowder 
had something on his mind, and he drew 
aside Mr. John M. Kuykendall, the 
director in charge of the busting. 


* Copyright in the United States by the S.S. McClure Co. Copyright in Great Britain by The Idler, 
Ltd. The reproduction of this article or any part of it is prohibited in Great Britain. 
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Sowder put his question slow and direct. 
He had heard things. 

“Will the Judge turn me?” he said. 

“Go on and say your say,” said Mr. 
Kuykendall, his genial face as hard as 
stone. 

Sowder was as hard. “You know 
what they are saying. You know what 
the Judge says himself. And I have 
had a round-up with him since last year.” 

“Sowder,” said Kuykendall, “the 
Judge is a gentleman.” 

They studied each other a moment, 
till Sowder’s face cleared. 

“ All you got to do is ride,” said Mr. 
Kuykendall. 

“Tl ride,” Sowder said. 

The worst horses and the best riders 
of all the West—the big West—are 
brought together for the Mountain and 
Plain Festival, and they wrangle there 
for three or four days till the Judges, a 
committee of five knowing ranchers, can 
pick the best horseman and the worst 
horse. The rider is proclaimed the 
champion of the world; and that he is 
without a doubt, though these Wester- 
ners will never be satisfied till their 
world-challenge is accepted, and the 
horsemen and the horses of Italy, Aus- 
tralia, and Russia have been pitted 
against their own. There is faith in the 
result. There is fretting only for the 
proof and the sight thereof; and this 
is so because, unconscious, but plain, the 
Western man has a sense of manhood 
that is secure—no fear, no weakness, 
no pretentiousness. Each man knows 
the other, and the other knows he is 
known, so takes himself the place that 
is his, by force, if need be; but he will 
get and take no more than his own. 
His fellows won't let him. His world is 
only fair; rough to brutality, kind to 
sentimentality, it settles finally at justice. 
It is seeing this that warms the soul at 
Denver. 

The Festival is rich in excitement 
and the picturesque. The arena is on a 
plain beside one of those flat-bottomed 
creeks that have either no water, or so 





much that the stream spreads over its 
course like a herd of cattle over a trail, 
Behind are the yellow prairies, in front 
the rockies, blue and white, near at 
eighty miles distance. All this is filled 
with sunshine which beats through your 
clothes into your heart, sunning without 
heating it. Perhaps this explains why 
the Westerner is so full of fun; why 
cowboys will rope and ride from four 
o'clock in the morning till dark, tend the 
horses, eat dinner, then, instead of rofl- 
ing up to sleep, play for an hour, roping 
and riding one another, in wild imitati 
of the day’s work; why nearly oan 
city or town or county from Missouri to 
the Pacific has its festival of flowers or 
fruit, Indians or maskers; why, when 
the season of range riding is over, the 
rancher and his cow punchers ride off 
to Cheyenne or Denver and ride. Somie 
day the West will be the gayest part of 
America. Gay and clean. It is character 
that counts every time. 
When, the day before the busting, 
ninety head of horses were collected] 
the corrals back of the arena, Mr. 
kendall walked in among them Wi 
some cowboys and ranchers to “ cut @ 
the “ good ones.” Now the “ good onie® 
are “bad ones,” and very few We 
known to the choosers; but they far 
them, one or two at a time, pitching’ 
kicking, into a small pen to “ look a 
over.” The good, that is to say, the B 
were turned into a corral of @ame 
right, the “unknown” and the sag 
horses” (a comparative term) to thg 
Mr. Kuykendall, whip in hand, sto@é 
the pen, dodging some, climbing™# 
fence for others, turning back those 
dared face, deciding by the look Of 


animal or the reputation of its shi er, 
whether it was a “ fighter” or “g 
“Who knows that circle-dot ma 


he cried, pointing to a small goat-like 

bay that was trying to crawl under the 

fence. 
“ Ain’t that the little mare that 

the kid at Cheyenne?” asked a rancher. 
“No; that was a white-stockinged, — 
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Pitched him back scrambling on the ground. 


lazy D horse. This is one of the four 
that Perry Williams sent down.” 

“That's right,” said Kuykendall. 
“Open the gate and put her in the bad 
bunch. Perry said all his would deliver 
the goods.” 

“If Perry Williams said ske’d buck,” 
a cowboy drawled, “I wouldn’t want to 
buy her for my wife to ride Sundays.” 

“Now the circle P. Oh, that’s ‘ Dead- 
easy,” said Kuykendall. “To the 
right.” 

“What’s the story?” asked the cow- 
boy on the fence. 

The man at the gate opened, and fell 
back to wave the horse to the right, but 
the animal rose at him, and he ran. 

“You from Wall Street?” asked a 
rancher, and they all jumped down as 
the horse leaped into a wire fence. 
Sprung back by the fence, Deadeasy 
leaped into the boxes on one of the 
spectators’ stands, and ran through the 
rails as if they were matches. 

“What's the price of them seats?” 
some one inquired, as all the men 
scattered out into the arena to head off 
Deadeasy, who left the boxes like a 
winged beast, and broke for the gate, 
which was swinging: shut. He went 
through it, and out where he belonged 
—in the bad bunch. Back on the fence, 
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the cow puncher repeated his question, 
“How about Deadeasy ?” 

“ More horses,” called Kuykendall. A 
horse came in on his hindlegs, pawing 
at the director, who met him with a 
crack of the whip which turned him. 

“I know this one. To the left. 
Samuels sent him. Said he’d buck. But 
he’s just a fighter.” Out the horse ran, 
the man at the gate dodging. 

“What's that you got at the gate?” 

a rancher asked, nodding contemptu- 
ously at a man who was afraid of a 
horse shipped by Samuels. 
“Rum soaked,” said Kuykendall. 
Nother horse,” he called, and the man 
who admitted a big roan ran for the 
fence, and the director dodged, as his 
“rum soaked” helper at the outer gate 
had. But there was no similar comment. 
They recognised another horse from 
another kind of a man. 

“That’s one John Coble sent down 
off his ranch. A circle 2, isn’t he? Yes; 
let him out to the right. Coble says—” 

The horse turned to hit at the gate- 
keeper, but the man was up on the 
fence. 

“The story,” said Kuykendall, is 
that a tenderfoot got on the horse; ‘t 
horse loped off nice and gentle a few. 
‘Oh, he’s dead easy,’ said the tenderfoot. 
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Then—'Nother horse,” Mr. Kuykendall 
called, and he added, “So they called 
him Deadeasy, that horse, and we'll keep 
him for the finish.” 

A big clumsy looking black horse 
came in, and everybody cheered. The 
horse had all the marks of a plug, and 
he trotted in like a work horse. “ Steam- 
boat” they called him, in the tone of a 
man speaking the name of some delici- 
ous food. 

“To the right,” said Mr. Kuykendall. 
“He is to be kept for Sowder on the 
last day.” 

And it was explained that this horse 
was a gentle horse to saddle, let his man 
on, then bucked, twisting, “ sun fishing,” 
and pounding the earth, or jumping 
round and round. He had won the 
prize for the best, i.e., the worst, horse 
on Frontier Day at Cheyenne. 

“ Ought to let Minor from Idaho have 
him,” said a cowboy. “ We want sure to 
find out about him.” 


rode rejoicing until the animal was broke. 


“ But the champion ought to have the 
best horse; he only mdes once, and’ 
ought to have every chance to win. Be- 
sides, you want to know about him, too, 
don’t you? You don’t think he will get 
it, do you?” 

Then the riders were discussed all 
over again, while the horses were sorted 
or “ worked ” till Mr. Kuykendall feared 
he would tire them out with the “ mill- 
ing” and “ginning” that resulted from 
the efforts to ride into the bunch and. 
cut out individual horses. They had the 
very worst out, and the men sat on the 
fence and discussed them, as they had 
the riders, with a brutal sentiment 
warmest for the hardest fighter, man or 
beast. To an outsider, the one striking 
point about these bad horses was that 
they were of ‘all colours, sizes, and} 
shapes. There is no type of the bucker, 
and no breed predominates. Those 
collected at Denver were cayuses, mus- 
tangs, and crosses in all degrees witht 
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Thompson rode through the air, jolted, but happy. 


both standard and thoroughbred stock ; 
and though they did not all buck, the 
seventy-odd that did, bucked, each in his 
own way, so that, except for the hard 
pounding of the big horse, there was 
no picking them for excellence except 
by experience with the horse, or know- 
ledge of the kind of man who recom- 
mended him for a “hard one.” 

The horses disposed of, Mr. Kuyken- 
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dall rode down to see the riders at their 
headquarters, where the sixty-seven en- 
tered were gathered. It was a bare 
room, and the men “ sat on their spurs ” 
or saddles, or stooped and kneeled 
silent, with their heads pointed in, for 
all the world like a lot of street arabs 
playing marbles. They squatted thus 
all the while the director talked. 

“ Boys,” he said, “I want you to be 
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One of the worst buckers in the arena. 


clear about what we expect of you. You 
are to ride with the hackamore* and a 
clean saddle. No bridles, no bits, no 
bucking straps or roils. And the man 
that is seen to pull leather or choke his 
horn is out of it. Also, | want you not 
to cut your horses up to make them 
buck. If they won't buck, we will give 
you another horse; but I don’t want 
you to force them with the quirt or spur. 
Do what you want when they are up in 
the air, but when they’re down—you 
understand. And remember, the hacka- 
more, a clean saddle, no grabbing for 
leather, and no riding on your spurs.” 

That was all. There was no comment 
for half a minute; then a voice from 
the depths of the bunch said: 


* A rope halter. 


“Got a saw?” 

“A saw!”-the speaker exclaimed 
“No. Why?” 

“Want to saw off my pommel so’s | 
can’t find it.” 

The laugh that went up broke up the 
“powwow.” The next morning they had 
a street parade of Indians and two 
hundred or more horsemen, not all cow- 
boys, and very few on cow horses. 
Generally speaking, the men were 
mounted and placed by the committee, 
according to the degree of respect for 
their ability to stick to the saddle. At 
the end of the line, on a little old mare 
with a bell, and a colt, rode “Rick 
Thompson,” the kid we were advised to 
watch. Everybody laughed as he went 
by, but the boy was serious to sadness. 

“T sure got to ride,” he said at the 
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Minor was drinking from a bottle of soda water. 


grounds that afternoon, and the other 
boys laughed. “I’ve been working in 
town lately, but I’ve ridden the range.” 
Another laugh. “I have, for two years.” 
Now they roared. 

“Two years!” they jeered; “and a 
palefaced city kid at that.” 

The bunch drew their numbers, then 
squatted again close up to the wire out- 
side the arena, their backs to the crowd 
gathering in the stands, their eyes 
turned on the judges and ropers out in 
the centre. “ Thad” Sowder sat on his 
show horse apart, as he was told to do. 
Tom Minor leaned, also apart, against 
the fence, waving now and then to the 
stand, where his Idaho friends were 
seated. The other cowboys viewed 
them, as they did the horses, as the 
enemy ; they had to “ make good.” 


“Can't tell,” said Harry Brennen to 
some one near him. “The best man 
goes up in the air sometimes, and I hear 
they’ve got some horses here.” 

Sowder wet his lips. 

“Tl ride anything they got,” said 


Minor, “ and I'll drink out of a bottle 


while he is a-jumpin’.” 

The bunch became dead still. The 
band struck up a march. There was a 
sound of horses kicking in the pen, 
boards creaking, and out leaped a wild 
red horse on the end of a rope. He 
fought, and the ropers galloped up and 
caught him by the forefeet and threw 
him. The rider was called. He and 
some friends from the silent bunch ran 
out, put on the hackamore, kicked up 
the horse, and, holding him by the ears, 
saddled him. Another horse and another 
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rider came out; then another couple. 
The first man was fighting to mount, and 
his horse threw himself. The second 
rider mounted first, but his horse did 
not buck, and the first rider, up at last, 
soon had his tired horse quiet and 
“ done.” 

“ All in,” called the judges to the two 
disappointed riders. “ Get off.” 

“Give ’em another horse,” cried the 
crowd. 

Other horses came, and other riders, 
all in rapid succession. Most of the 
animals fought from the pen to the 
“squeezer,” and from the squeezer to 
the arena, where they fought the 
hardest. Some got away, and the ropers, 
the two “Clark boys,” LeRoy, Van 
Houten and Charlie Irwin, all horsemen 
famous in the West, had their hands full 
catching and holding them. It was a 
wild scene, with horses bucking across 
the arena among the loose horses, driv- 
ing judges before them and stopping 
only at the fence. Two riders were 
thrown at the fence, the wire of which 
gave to the rush of the horse, and 
pitched him back scrambling on the 
ground. One man, Ed. Thorpe, had his 
leg broken in this way. In the confusion, 
individual riders were lost except to the 
judges, until in a pause the name of R. 
R. Thompson was called, and the kid 
ran out with his saddle on his back. The 
crowd fixed on him; the people and the 
judges saw how young he was. 

“Who let that boy in here?” one of 
the committee asked. But the boy’s 
horse stood for the saddle, and before 
any answer came Thompson was up, and 
he was riding. His horse went up in the 
air and reached ahead for space. The 
boy smiled. The horse landed with a 
squeal, “side bucked,” “back bucked,” 
then flashed ahead straightaway in long 
pitches. 

“He's a rider,” said a judge. 

“A rider!” yelled the crowd. 

“He sure can ride,” said one of the 
cowboys; and they rose and cheered, 
while, hat off, Thompson rode through 
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the air, jolted, but happy—so happy you 
could see his face shine. 

“ All in,” said a roper, catching up his 
horse. “Say, you're all right, Kid, Get 
down. You're sure a rider.” 

The man who said that was a famous 
horseman. The Kid, already elated, 
looked up and drank in the praise. It 
made him drunk. He reeled in his 
saddle, flopped off, and staggered about. 
The band crashed into cheers, and Kid 
Thompson, blind with the joy of it all, 
snatched off his hat and reeled off to 
the bunch. 

“Did I make good?” he was mutter- 
ing. “Did I make good?” 

One of the older riders—one of the 
scoffers—called just then, got up, and, 
understanding Thompson’s | state , of 
mind, handed his saddle to the Kid. 

“Here,” he said harshly, “help me 
saddle, will you, Thompson? ” 

That sobered the boy. It was another 
triumph to be so recognised, but the 
request was in the hard tones of 
plains. Thompson caught himself 
the saddle at the same time, and 
to work as if he had forgotten hi 
and the crowd and the band—eve 
but the fighting horse his friend 
ride. And when the day was dome, 
the judges announced that out of? 
seventeen who had been tested, 
had survived—Thompson and the ¢ 
—Thompson took it pretty well Hie 
did not seem to hear that he was = 
of the ten to ride for the privilege < 
meeting the champion. : 

The rejected men were not af 
thrown; they “pulled leather,” Of 
“rode on a cinch,” or “did stunts.” im 
stead of “ straight riding.” Not five men 
in all the four days were “ thrown,” and 
two of these fell at the fence. — 
horsemanship was superb, but the riders” 
were not the greatest spectacle; the 
display of manhood was greater. It was 
exhilarating to see these outspoken | 
Western judges swallow their own words / 
to pass Thompson, just as it was worth 
while to see them rejoice openly when~ 
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He hunched his back, bucked: high, and landed hard. 


Redrawn by F. M. Du Mond, from a photograph chosen by Mr, Sowder as being the best ever taken of him 
on a Bronco. 


their friend, the rancher, Le Roy Van 
Houten, on the second day, threw, 
saddled, and mounted a fighting black, 
and rode off with him fighting still; and 
also it was good to hear the cowboys 
cheer the rancher, giving that approval, 
“Hle’s a rider,” which the Westerners 
keep back until it is earned. Van 
Houten was put into the ten, and some 
of the judges and many of the cowboys 
said he would ride it off with Sowder. 
Then Stone, a “bad man” with a good 
smile, leaped upon a mad horse and, like 
a wolf, grinning and waving, rode re- 
joicing till the animal was “ broke.” 
Luther Dennison, a gentle, bashful 
fellow in ordinary clothes and his shirt 
sleeves, unknown to judges and cow- 
boys alike (he had been range riding 
only four years), rode attentively, with- 
out a flourish, but perfectly, a horse that 
twisted, pitched, then ran bucking and 
shaking clear across the arena. Denni- 
son let him buck, giving him a dangling 
rein while he swung the quirt at each 


jump. In his fury the horse pitched 
forward so hard that he went over on 
his head, poised there a moment, then 
turned a complete somersault. When 
he came up out of the tangle, Dennison 
was in the saddle. He took a place at 
once. So did Jack McGuire, who said 
nothing and did nothing but ride a hard 
bucker to a finish. But the popular 
triumph of the second day was Harry 
Brennen, a sunny, blonde young man, 
who was forever playing pranks. He is 
the reckless type of Western rider. 
When he was called he got a horse that 
rose straight into the air, squealed, 
landed with a grunt, rose again, going 
ahead, pounding with all his weight, and 
bucking from side to side. Brennen 
kicked away his stirrups, gave his horse 
his head, and with legs swinging, arms 
in air, this natural horseman crossed the 
arena, hit the fence, went down with 
his horse, came up with him, and rode 
back. It was a sight, and you heard 
then that Brennen was the man to meet 
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serious, 


Sowder, who, ever watchful, 
silent, thought so, too. 

Minor was called. “And give him a 
horse,” said the judges. 

“Now we'll see,” 
whispered. 

They brought out a cat-like little 
beast, which three men held blindfolded 
for the saddling. “ Turn him loose,” said 


the cowboys 





Minor on Steamboat. 


Minor, settling into place, and the horse 
sprang to his feet, darted here, there ; 
side-buck, crow-hop, rear, and jolt, he 
went the arena. Minor was 
drinking from a bottle of soda water. 
When it was empty, he tossed away the 
bottle and bowed. The horse bucked 
on, and the rider slipped behind the 
saddle. But it wasn’t the “stunts” that 
held everybody spellbound; it was the 


across 
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consummate grace of the man and his 
complete identity with the horse. 

“He's a rider,” said the cowboys 
grimly. 

“He’s the man,” said the judge, 
bitterly, yet with involuntary admiration. 
“ Sowder can never equal that; none of 
them can.” 

Others rode, and ten were selected 
for the finals, but it was plain already 
that, partly because it was hateful to 
them, these judges believed they had in 
Minor the champion horseman of the 
world. The bottle of soda water, and 
the other tricks, pricked like spurs. 
“Let some friend tell him to quit his 
monkey business,” 
one conveyed the warning. The feeling 
was intense. 

On the third day the ten were cut to 
five. “ Rick” Thompson fell out among 
the first. He had a good bucker, and he 
rode him with ease, but the boy could 
not help showing off just a little. He 
twisted in his saddle, threw his right 
hand around back, down to the horse's 
left lank; the animal swerved from the 
touch, and out went “the Kid”4/ 
tried to get back without touching 
leather, but he couldn’t—his 1 
clutched the horn, and the judges smualéd. 
“ Another time,” they said. ; 
turned to see their favourite, 
Houten, ride a running bucker. 
might beat Minor. The man sat 
horse beautifully, crashed with him 
the fence, and turned, unmoved, to 
on. The crowd, though its sym vy 
was with the cowboys, stood up to cheer 
the rancher, and all voices were for One 
to save the day from Minor the boasteg. 

“ But he’s riding on his spurs,” said @ 
judge. 

“ No—yes,” said another. 

“T don’t believe it,” said a third, as 
the rider dismounted. 4 

“Give him another horse and watch 
him.” : 

Now, many good riders hold on with 
the spurs caught in the cinch, amd 
usually it is called fair riding, but it was 
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counted against men at Denver, where 
the contest soon came down to a fine 
point, and when Van Houten, all un- 
conscious, got on his new horse, he stuck 
in the rowels and the judges, his friends, 
threw him out without debate. He said 
not a word; so far as I could learn, he 
never asked why. ‘When some of the 
cowboys were sulking under their dis- 
appointment, the rancher, game to the 
end, said, “ I'll ride again next year.” 

The five men who were in the final 
list were: Thomas F. Minor, of Shos- 
hone, Idaho; B. F. Stone, of Bosler, 
Wyoming ; Harry Brennen, of Sheridan, 
Wyoming; Jack McGuire, of Schley, 
Colorado ; Luther Dennison, of Caddoa, 
Colorado. It was announced that these 
men should ride against the champion ; 
but the rules provide that the judges 
shall first pick one man from the five, 
then calling for the champion, bid these 
two ride it out. They believed in their 
hearts, these judges, that Minor was the 
best rider, not only of the five, but of 
the world; and some of them said, as 
they all seemed to think, that Sowder 
touldn’t ride. It was a “ bitter pill,” as 
one of them said, but it was plain they 
were prepared to swallow it. 

“Let Sowder ride,” the judges 
ordered, “and give him a horse that 
will kill him if he doesn’t.” 

“It’s Minor,” they said to their 
friends. “He rides with Sowder, and 
that means that he wins.” But this was 
not generally known. The four other 
cowboys thought they were all to com- 
pete for the first place, and among them- 
selves they decided that Brennen was 
the best man. 

“Bring out Steamboat,” called Mr. 
Kuykendall. “Sowder is to ride him.” 

The four cowboys looked up as 
Sowder rode in on his show horse. The 
horse pranced to the music, but the rider 
was modest and flushed. There was no 
swagger about him; only earnest pre- 
occupation. 

“Maybe he can ride,” they said. “If 
he can, let him win. He’s the best man 


of the two, anyway.” 

Brennen got up, went over to Sowder, 
and when the champion dismounted and 
had his saddle off, ready for the bucker, 
Brennen said to him: 

“ Sowder, I hear you draw Steamboat, 
I saw him down at Cheyenne, and he 
can sure buck. But I tell you this, he 
bucks high and he lands hard, but he 
goes mostly ahead. When he turns, he 
turns mostly to the left. Anyhow, I 

never saw him turn no other way.” 











Minor doing ‘ stunts.’ 


“T’ll remember,” said Sowder, and as 
Brennen slouched off to the bunch, the 
champion looked after him with as much 
gratitude in his face as a man can ex- 
press in a look. 

Steamboat trotted in, took the saddle 
quietly, and when ready, Sowder turned 
for the word. The judges waved to 
mount, and the clean limbed fellow rose 
slowly, cautiously, into the saddle, his 
eyes on the horse’s head. Steamboat 
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Thad Sowder and T. F. Minor, winners of first and second prizes. 


hesitated a moment, then went right up 
into the air; he hunched his back, 
bucked high, and landed hard. Then he 
pitched, “ mostly ahead.” The rider sat 
easily, leaning a little to the left, and 
when the big black “turned, he turned 
to the left,” Sowder going with him. It 
was as if every move of the horse were 
anticipated by the man There had 
been nothing like this. The crowd arose 
to cheer as the horse straightened out 
for more pitching, and the judges yelled 
like cowboys when, the horse wheeling 
again, with high bucks to the left, found 
the rider before him. 

The cowboys joined the yelling. “ He 
can ride; he can ride; he’s a rider. Hi, 
yi!” 

There was no mistaking the joy of 
this fresh faith; it was universal. 

“ Minor’s beaten!” they shouted ; but 
Minor was to have every chance. They 
brought him horses, eight in a string, 
and he rode them ; but only two bucked. 


“He’s a horseman, and can prevent 
his horses from bucking,” they said. 

“These are dead ones,” Minor said 
each time as he rode past. “Got any 
horses that can buck?” 

“ Bring out that A. E. horse, Dead- 
easy,” was the reply ; and the Deadeasy 
horse was brought. 

He bucked. Even Minor admitted 
that he was not an “easy horse,” and 
as the snaky little beast crept along, 
wiggling and twisting, he showed day- 
light under his rider three times. 

“But he rode him,” the judges said, 
and the decision, thus predisposed, went 
over to another day. 

“Steamboat for Minor, Deadeasy for 
Sowder,” was the order then, and Minor 
rode first. Steamboat did not buck so 
hard as the day before, but he lifted 
his rider twice. 

“ He cinched him in two, and held up 
his head,” said the judge. “ The man's 
a horseman. He's so clever they can't 
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buck hard with him. 
it all right.” 

But he hadn't it yet. Sowder mounted 
A. E. with his characteristic care and 
watchfulness. Once up, he gave the 
horse his head, and the little bay flew, 
zig-zag, across the arena. The rider did 
not move. He kept just a point ahead 
of his horse. 
There was 
absolute 
silence, for 
with that ani- 
mal turning 
the unex- 
pected way 
every other 
second, no one 
could see the 
end. Besides, 
the situation 
was not spec- 


I guess he’s got 





very nervous 
and intense. 


accident 
would decide. 
The horse 
flashed like a 
sun - fish— 
here, there, 
forward, up, 
back—and the 
rider watched 
him, felt him, 
and was of 


him, till they came to the fence a 
second time. The horse was headed 
for it with his head down as if 


he did not see it. But his head went 
up suddenly, ten feet away, and from 
full speed he stopped short, throwing 
himself about, end to end. Sowder went 
up in the air. “Oh!” cried the crowd, 
rising to see. Sowder came down off 
his balance, and he bent to save himself, 
his right hand reaching down. 

“Pulled leather!” some one shouted. 
But he didn’t. His free hand went down 





“* The cowboys caught up Sowder and held him up ‘ for nis picture’ 


the side of the horse’s neck and caught 
the hackamore rope. That righted him. 
The discussion ran high, both on the 
stands and in the arena, and the judges 
talked long. When they decided, at last, 
their secretary walked over to Sowder. 

“Give me the belt,” he said. 

Sowder unbuckled it, staring at the 
man. “Who 
won it?” he 
asked quietly. 

“M. T. Sow- 
der,” said the 
secretary, and 
he buckled it 
on again. 

“S owder! 
Sowder! Sow- 
der!” Thecry 
went bucking 
into the air 
like a bronco, 
and the cow- 
boys caught 
up the winner 
and held him 


— re er 





up “for his 
picture.” 
Then they 


gave Minor a 

boost, but 

Minor was 

sullen. He 

sought out 

Sowder. 
” “Sowder,” he 

said, “you're 
no rider; not with me. I challenge you 
to ride me again.” 

Sowder looked down, then up, flushed. 
“Minor,” he said very slowly, very 
steadily, “if you’d a won, I'd a said you 
were the champion of the world But 
you didn’t. I did. And since you're 
talking this way, I'll say right now that 
there’s two men better than you.” 

“You and who?” 

“Frank Stone and Harry Brennen.” 

“And you?” 

“T'll meet you heré again next year,” 
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OUR BALLOON 


By E. L. 


HEN a man begins to soar 
above the heads of his fellow- 
men a cluster of little people 


clutch at him eager for the evanescent 
fame of being associated with him even 
for a moment in the public’s eye. The 
Spencer Brothers, air-ship navigators, 
are soaring. And here and now I make 
a grab at any guy or drag rope that 
may hang from their car of fame, hoping 
that it may hoist my feet for a second 
out of the dust in which we, the undis- 
tinguished, tramp through life. 

Early in Mr. Spencer-the-Elder’s 
career | was associated with him in a 
balloon experiment. One experience 
was enough for me; he, with that dis- 
regard for consequences which distin- 
guishes geniuses, went. on his airy way. 
Had I gone on and had he retired no 
doubt by this time I would be looking 
down upon the upturned face of the 
world, and Mr. Spencer would have 
written this article. I pride myself that 
I have taken all care never to become 
so greatly distinguished. 

Our partnership of a morning and 
early afternoon happened in the year 
1884 or 1885, I cannot remember which. 
At the time I was connected, in an 
humble clerk - advertising - canvassing- 
counting-returns sort of capacity, with a 
weekly paper then published in London. 
Effectively to circulate this journal it 
was necessary to advertise and one of 
the devices hit upon by the nimble mind 
of the manager was a captive balloon. 
Common enough now, but in those days 
a balloon was guaranteed to cause an 
underground railway engine to get out 
of control and bolt for the nearest 
tunnel. So said Mr. Spencer, never a 
man to indulge in flights except skyward. 
Somewhere in Queen Victoria Street, 
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City, Mr. Spencer had his lair and so 
certain as anyone with a heavy enough 
banking account walked into the bal- 
loonist’s parlour he found himself en- 
tangled in balloon netting and unable 
to get away without a balloon or para- 
chute in his waistcoat pocket. To this 
lair I was sent one day, and in the end, 
having other people’s money to deal 
with, | bought a brave balloon. 

There were no particular points about 
this balloon except that round its rotund 
middle ran the name of the paper in 
gigantic letters, for we were not in the 
balloon business for our health—as we 
found out later. Moreover, we had no 
intention of wasting our sensation on 
the half-dozen millions who on ordinary 
days perambulate London streets. Put- 
ting our balloon in pickle we made 
elaborate preparations for painting the 
sky a gas yellow on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
when we knew there would be some 
people about in the Strand, whereon 
our premises fronted. Plumbers were 
called in to run a two-inch pipe from 
the main through five stories to the flat 
roof of the building, the gas company 
was notified to sit up all might to make 
certain we had a proper supply for our 
giant, and the balloon itself, an amor- 
phous bundle of material and netting 
with one thousand feet of rope, was 
dumped down in proper position. Car- 
penters built an anchorage guaranteed 
to stand any strain. Altogether what 
with carpenters, plumbers, gassers, rope- 
makers, balloonists and whatnot our 
little adventure assured prosperity for a 
month at least to the port and trade of 
London. We of the office felt good all 
over; we would spring a_ hair-raising 
surprise on London. People imagined 
that they were turning out to see a mere 
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mortal Lord Mayor in the first move- 
ments of mediocre mundane glory; we 
would set their minds on higher things. 
The manager on the day before the oth 
asked me to lunch at his expense, and 
afterwards,, he being a teetotaler, I 
slipped unobstrusively into Shorts and 
had a 7d. port from the bottle. As we 
were both exceedingly careful men, each 
with a saving dash of Scottish blood 
this free lunch and the squandered 7d. 
will show how elated the balloon had 
made us. 

Mr. Spencer arrived early on Lord 
Mayor's Day. In this advertising-bal- 
loon business he saw visions, I think, 
of ascending into the regions of high 
finance, and, consequently, had his mind 
set upon a good flying start. The morn- 
ing turned out to be delightfully clear, 
gentle fitful breaths of air swayed in 
graceful indolence the myriad plumes of 
smoke that arose from the red chimney 
pots on every hand; billows of languid 
motion fluted the great flags and occa- 
sionally the smaller bunting spread into 
momentary energy. A glorious morning 
indeed for a captive balloon. We stood 
ahigh on the flat roof in the bracing air 
of the November morning, we thanked 
the gods for their goodness—but must 
have overlooked the one who stands 
trick at the wheel during the noon-to- 
four p.m. weather-watch. 

The balloon filled with aggravating 
slowness. The opening was tied over 
the end of the pipe, the gas turned on, 
and we stood round watching an occa- 
sional great blister rise on the body of 
the yellow bundle of material. We had 
plenty of time to witness the people 
assemble and take up their positions 
along either side of the bustling old 
Strand. Such a turn-out I had never 
seen before. A free show will do more 
business in London than in any other 
place of her size in the world. The 
sand-man came along with his great cart 
and, as it were, put the roadway to sleep. 
It was indeed a strange sight to see 
the ancient thoroughfare absolutely de- 
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serted and the pavements packed with 
humanity. Two black borders of people 
held back by a blue stitching of police- 
men, and down the centre the smooth, 
brown carpet of roadway along which 
the gaudy procession was to pass. 
Fringes of gaily dressed women and 
children clustered at every window to 
complete the marvellous human tapestry. 

About eleven o’clock our balloon be- 
came important. He wagged his head 
and heaved his chest as much as to say 
he would show ’em something when we 
let him loose. He did. At length he 
became as tight as a drum and hand 
over hand we allowed him to ascend 
into the clear November air. Truly he 
was a magnificent sight as he floated in 
majesty there, spinning slowly topwise 
and swaying to and fro with the motion 
of an elephant’s head. The rope slashed 
a silver line athwart the heavens. A 
ripple of recognition ran along the 
thronged street as the multitude lifted 
their faces and murmured their appro- 
bation. We had scored a decided score. 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, the 
day, as it wore on to noon, became 
overcast. We noticed, but thought little 
of the matter. Once we saw a sudden 
fear take possession of our air-ship. A 
shudder ran down the rope, the balloon 
tilted to one side and then to the other 
as though trying to spill some of the 
elevating contents he had taken into 
him and this way get*down nearer to 
stable things. Next he accomplished a 
short circular tour, giving two or three 
anchor-testing jerks at the rope and, 
finding himself a prisoner notwithstand- 
ing a certain amount of rope, he poised, 
resigned to his fate, in austere splendour 
directly over his anchor. Like the 
crowd we were amused and accepted a 
humorist’s speculation that he had pains 
inside. But our mirth soon died on our 
lips, for up from behind Drury Lane 
Theatre jauntily flirting with flags and 
bunting, leaping this way and that, came 
the scout-breezes of a thick nor’-wester. 
They sprang upon our balloon, quickly 
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surrounded him and began to shoulder 
him about in a sporting way tapping 
him to one side and then to the other 
to see what he was made of and whether 
he was good to eat. Then, knowing 
well the thundering hosts behind would 
pick him up, they skipped briskly over 
Somerset House to dip the tips of their 
wings in the sepia Thames. The great 
gas bag steadied himself thinking all 
was over, and when the storm-proper 
burst upon him never was such a sur- 
prised object as this same balloon. He 
ducked and darted in short spasmodic 
spurts as one thoroughly flurried; he 
dodged forward and back while the 
storm seemed to stand over him and 
examine him. Perhaps he thought to 
get away, but on a sudden the gale 
hauled off and struck him one gigantic 
blow fairly on the ear. Instantly he 
seemed to take the shape of a ham, and 
hurtling and tumbling wrong side up 
he, flying, fell the full length of the rope 
across Holywell Street. Our hair stood 
on end as we saw the taut rope carry 
away a cluster of chimney pots on a 
house between Holywell and Wych 
Streets. If one chimney pot were to 
topple over into the crowded Strand 
there would be a funeral or two and an 
enterprising weekly journal would find 
its proprietor in prison. 

For a second or two our balloon lay 
stunned and numb out of touch of the 
chimney pots, but just as he was getting 
his breath back and beginning to resume 
his shape the storm caught sight of 
him and hit him a most thundering kick. 
Our vision could scarcely follow him, 
he shot into the air with such a rush, 
and when the end of the rope was 
reached I thought our building on the 
Strand was coming up by the roots. 
The anchorage, nailed together by the 
carpenters, cracked and threatened to 
carry away, and we all jumped to add 
our weight and support. Again there 
was a few seconds’ respite while the 
balloon strained at the rope and the 
storm looked for a club. The storm had 
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set its mind on finishing with.the matter 
there and then, and taking a stead 
aim and a gigantic swing it struck that 
balloon the smash of the century fairly 
on his bald head. We had no time to 
jump for the trap door that led into 
the building. The balloon was upon 
us before we could open our mouths to 
shout. If we had known he was coming 
we could have arranged simultaneously 
to tay hold of him and sit on his head 
until we made him disgorge the gas, 
but poor brute! he himself did not know 
he was coming. Where Spencer jumped 
I forget, the manager took a headlong 
dive and shot through the door on to 
the stairs while I sprang into a corner. 
The fear of the thing was greater than 
its deserts for he did not actually strike 
the roof. Apparently the air he pressed 
before him in his downward hurtle 
formed a cushion which broke his fall. 
He paused overhead, and, then, as if 


maddened by this treatment, started off . 


on a wild cruise of his own. He swept 
rapidly into the Strand and perambu- 
lated that thoroughfare backwards and 
forwards as far as the thousand-foot 
rope would allow, to the great edification 
of the assembled classes and masses 
who failed to realise that the rope was 
catching in every chimney pot and loose 
slate or tile on the way. We all worked 
in desperation, hauling in the slack, 
playing out, whipping the rope over 
obstacles and generally manceuvring to 
prevent a catastrophe. Then the balloon 
shot up and commenced an exploration 
—exploitation rather—of that unknown 
territory of housetops that lies between 
St. Mary-le-Strand and Drury Lane 
Theatre. He would after raising toa 
sufficient height suddenly subside, the 
line meanwhile generally managing 
gracefully, as a seaman coils a rope, to 
wind itself round a group of chimney 
pots. Up would shoot the balloon and 
out would came the chimney pots neater 
than any dentist ever extracted a tooth. 
Even in the face of the howling gale 
the balloon devoted his attention to ng 
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particular quarter of the ancient and 
honourable City of Westminster, at one 
moment being well over Somerset 
House, at the next hovering near the 
Lyceum Theatre; again down by the 
Law Courts, and in general “all over 
the shop.” So many different and in- 
dependent stratas of air were playing 
over the houstops that our balloon was 
carried in all directions. In our despair 
and against the advice of Mr. Spencer 
we once tried to haul the wicked thing 
down, but when we had in 8ooft. of 
rope the balloon acted the part of a 
lead bullet on a string which a boy 
swings round his head. The balloon 
went round at an amazing pace, creating 
such a risk of capsizing things upon the 
heads of the multitude immediately 
below that we could not face the 
chances, and were obliged to let out 
the slack. 

Many a deed worthy of the V.C. goes 
unrewarded in this world. One such 
deed was done this day. Away over 
in the wilderness of chimney pots Drury 
Lane way our festive balloon had scat- 


tered destruction on the roofs. Tiles 
were ripped off and chimney pots 
knocked down by the dozens. Appa- 


rently one man had suffered more than 
he thought was his fair share, although 
why a man should draw any fine line 
in such a matter as our balloon catas- 
trophe is past understanding. Anyhow 
after surveying the ruins of his roof he 
disappeared to reappear in a very few 
moments. As he flourished his hat 
towards us our attention was attracted 


to him. He put his hands to his moiith 
and bawled across something that we 
could not hear. We guessed, however, 
that we were invited to keep our balloon 
off his grass. ‘We were as helpless as 
he, and as matters turned out a good 
deal more so. The balloon and ‘storm 
were now playing together over New- 
castle Street. They danced a can-can 
across the Strand, and, then, as it 
happened, thinking of something break- 
able they had overlooked in the direc- 
tion of the stranger’s house, made up 
that way. Reaching a point some thirty 
feet above where the man stood, the 
balloon poised to gaze down at him. 
Fatal curiosity. In an instant we saw 
the fellow produce a shot gun and as 
the balloon jumped for safety he blew 
a tunnel clean through the swollen sides. 
Then fearing revenge I suppose he dis- 
appeared in a jiffy. 

Poor balloon! He was fatally stricken 
and those to whom he had been nearest 
and dearest were heartless enough to 
rejoice. The life gas poured out of his 
ragged wounds in a yellow stream, he 
became faint and drooping and implored 
succour. Without protest from him that 
a few moments before had been so 
defiantly independent we hauled him 
across to our own roof, where sudden 
deadly faintness coming over him he 
collapsed and gave up the ghost. We 
stood by his death bed, wiped the per- 
spiration from our brows and shook 
hands all round. The Lord Mayor 
passed, and Mr. Spencer went on his 
way to sell balloons elsewhere. 
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to 1826, when a monument to 

Bellman, the Swedish poet, was 
unveiled in Stockholm. The King and 
Queen were there, and Bellman’s old 
wife. And the Queen spoke of the dead 
poet and 
praised him in 
a flight of 
purple 
phrases; but 
the old wife 
said, “ Ah, yes, 
but if your 
Majesty only 
knew what a 
nuisance he 
was about the 
house ! ” 

I dare say 
the Queen was 
shocked; __cer- 
tainly for the 
odd three parts 
of a century 
the world has 
gone on laugh- 
ing at Bell- 
man’s old wife ; 
but frankly, 
now, wouldn't 
you liketo 
know what 
kind of a nuis- 
ance the poet 
was at home? 
I should. Only 
small facts are interesting. We are 
not interested in Aristotle’s esthetics 
so much as we are in the minor 
fact that he wore a stomach-pad filled 
with hot oil. A good part of our interest 
in Raphael, I am confident, arises from 
the vague gossip about the Fornarina 


| KNOW an old story. It goes back 











that has come down to us across the 
years. Of course, art is art; there we 


all agree: but we take a far more per- 


sonal interest in it when we know the 
humanity behind it—the coarse human 
loam in which it took root. Going a 
step farther, | 
think we may 
safely say that 
no book, no 
picture, no 
statue, speaks 
for itself; at 
least, it cannot 
give us all its 
ineaning unless 
we know who 
made it, how 
he made it, in 
what environ- 
ment he lived, 
what he dined 
on —pheasants 
or cabbage — 
—and above 








the initial in- 
spiration. 

I remember 
a sarcophagus 
in the British 
Museum, a sar- 
cophagus 
of an old 
woman. There 
she lies de- 
picted for all 
time, large, fat, with fleshy arms, with 
huge ear-rings dinting the heavy jowls, 
with ruddled face and curled hair; 
until the end of time she will lie there 
smirking into a steel mirror. This large 
woman never disturbed me at all until 
one day I learned her name and her 
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Mademoiselle de Vries. 
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all what was. 
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aS story. I shall 
not tell you 
the story of 
Thanunia, 
the widow 
ef who lived 
and died two 
centuries be- 
—— fore Christ ; 


x 

















but should I 
dosoyou 
would be haunted, as I am, by that fat 
efigy in the British Museum. 

The play is only half the thing; 
always our interest flutters round the 
actors. Of course, this is the reverse of 
Shakespeare’s theory, but I have never 


Mademoiselle St. Cyr. 


_been persuaded that it was my first duty 


to agree with Shakespeare. At many 
points his knowledge of life was dis- 
tressingly deficient. And the picture is 
not the thing. It is one-half artist and 
the other half model. 

You have been through the studios of 
Paris; you know the schools and the 
disregarded garrets in the Latin Quarter 
—the songs, the laughter, the hunger, 
the hope, of those young fellows who 
come up to Paris to live for art; a little, 
too, you know of the vague “ Trilbys” 
who pose in the schools and in the half- 
forgotten novels; but I doubt very 
much whether you understand the real 
life of these girls. The painters make 
them beautiful. They translate them, 
in terms of paint and marble, into the 





Phrynes and Ariadnes of art. Effigies 
of them wander through the world; 
hang in the drawing-rooms of art-lovers 
and the galleries of Philistia—eternal 
types of beauty. Strange little girls! 
They have come up from the hamlets 
and villages, from the fields or the slums. 
Their youth and beauty have been given 
to the artist; he mixed them into his 
pigments and spread them on his can- 
vas; and, youth gone and beauty faded, 
the little models, generation after 
generation of them, drift down into 


= forgetfulness. For a little while they 
> taste the honey of romance. They know 


the futile pleasures of the cafés of the 
Boul’ Mich’ and the ball-rooms of Mont- 
martre. Some slight reflection of the 
glory of the Salon falls upon them. It 
is a life like any other; more than any 
woman’s life perhaps it has its im- 
mortality—for it is immortality, is it not, 
when a fragment of youth, the hint of 
a vanished beauty, is preserved in bronze 
or paint? 

There is an old friend of mine in the 
Luxembourg, a picture by Guillaume 
Dubufe. It was not painted very long 
ago, although Dubufe is now not a 
young man. There are triumphs of his 
that date back to the ’70s of the last 
century. The painting to which I have 
referred is called “En Priere”—a 
Madonna and Child, which, in spite of 
its sweet and gracile modernity, is not 
without a touch of formal Florentine 
symbolism. 

Now you and I and all the world 
inay know the model who stood for it, 
if we will. Suzanne’s life is typical of 
that of scores of artists’ models. She 
began to pose when she was nine or 
ten years old. That has been her life 
ever since. You remember the sombre 
philosopher who asserted that life is 
made up largely of buttoning and un- 
buttoning. Certainly for the artist’s 
model this is three parts of life. In her 
way, too, she is an artist. Almost as 
much as the actress, she must have the 
histrionic temperament. To-day she is 
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Judith, perhaps, and the next day some 
patient Grissel, and the change is not 
wholly in unbuttoning this costume and 
buttoning on that one; there must be a 
little of Judith—a touch of patient 
Grissel—in nerve and muscle. I do not 
mean that the model is born. Given a 
certain leaning that way and almost any 
woman can be made into a tolerable 
model or actress. Suzanne is an ex- 
ample. She will tell you quite frankly 
that at one time her ambition was to 
enter a convent. That was long ago. 
She was ten and her sister Albertine 
was nine years old. They lived over 
in the new dreariness of the Malakoff 
suburb. Their mother, a stout, bustling 
woman, used to trail them through the 
studios. If luck were good, she would 
find Suzanne a place here and Albertine 
a chance to pose there; at night she 
would collect them and take them home. 
And this went on day after day, through 
the years. There was a well-known 
American lady here at that time who 
amused herself with painting and 
philanthropy. She became very much 
interested in the small Suzanne. “ This 
is no life for you,” she said, “ little girl. 
I must help you to something better. 
What would you like to be?” 

Now Suzanne was very religious. She 
had not learned her religion at home, 
but as she posed usually for religious 
subjects, she had absorbed it; so she 
said with a far-away look: “If you 
please, I should like to be a nun. I[ 
should like to go into a convent.” 

“ And you shall, you noble girl,” cried 
the American lady. Suzanne’s mother 
was of another opinion; moreover, she 
expressed it so forcibly that Suzanne, 
after a day or two in bed, went meekly 
back to her work. In the novels our 
grandmammas read, the broken-hearted 
heroine always “ went into the convent.” 
Suzanne reversed the process. Since 
she couldn’t take the veil, she went 
broken-hearted into—the world, leaving 
behind her that stout and bustling dame, 
her mother. I shall not tell you her 
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adventures on her way through the 
world, as in Thackeray’s novel. After 
all, they are not exceptional, and to-day 
Suzanne, with all her fame in the studio 
world, is neither better nor worse than 
the slim girl who posed for Dubufe's 
“Madonna” and dreamed of entering 
the convent. There is still a hint of 
exaltation in her eyes; the girlish 
beauty has not quite faded away. 

In the story of Marcelle there is more 
of the unexpected. Her life would lend 
itself easily to the craftsmanship of the 
novelist. Indeed, any young writer, at 
once gay and sentimental, would find 
there a subject made to his hand. You 
will pardon me if I give you the mere 
facts. Her father was a mechanic in the 
“Forges et Chantiers*de la Méditer- 
ranée” at Havre, where most of the 
French torpedo-boats and many a war- 
ship are built. A good father, Marcelle 
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used to say, 


but the 
mother was a 
virago. Mar- 


celle knew 
what it was to 
be beaten and 
go hungry. 
Once, after 
she had been 
locked up in 
her room for 
two days, she 
determined to 
run away. 
She slipped 
through the 
window and 
rantothe 
shops where 


her father 
was em- 
ployed. She 


found him at 
his work, 
grimy with 
‘ sweat and 
| dust, and he 
ae took her up 
=. and kissed her 
~ , until she was 
= as grimy as 
“Posing for “the Flower Dance.’ he. Then she 
squatted on a 
bank of warm ashes until dinner-hour 
came; at least, she intended to wait 
patiently, but there was his dinner-pail 
and she was hungry—in a word, she ate 
every scrap of the good man’s dinner 
before the bell rang. The father only 
patted her head and said, “ Poor little 
daughter!” which gave her courage. So 
they went out hand in hand into the 

‘ \ 





dingy street that leads to the quays and 
walked and talked. I like to think of 
this humble old mechanic and the little 
girl walking there, plotting how she 
might escape from home; as for him, 
trouble had made him timid and he had 
no courage. 

“Let us run away together, papa,” 
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said the little girl. 

“What'd she do without me?” the old 

man answered, sadly. “ But you shall 
go.” 
So he bought her a ticket for Paris 
and gave her the address of his sister, 
with whom she was to stay. For fear 
Marcelle might forget her aunt’s ad- 
dress, it was carefully written—on the 
back of the ticket. You can imagine 
what happened. When the little girl 
came into the Gare du Nord, a grim 
inspector took up the ticket and the 
address and she was alone in Paris. 

“It was near a church somewhere,” 
said Marcelle, and she walked and 
walked, looking for a church. It was 
evening and she was very tired. She 
was weeping on a bench when a girl 
a little older than herself said, “ Qu’est- 
ce-que tu as?” and when she had heard 
Marcelle’s story, she laughed and said: 
“Du courage! Come with me. I’ve a 
better bed than this.” 

They walked through many streets 
brightly lighted and humming with life, 
streets Marcelle could never recognise 
in other days. One great boulevard, 
where long-haired students and painters, 
with laughing girls, sat at little tables 
on the sidewalk, she never forgot. It 
was the Boulevard St. Michel. They 
turned into a dark little street; she saw 
the great dome of the Pantheon loom- 
ing against the starry sky; they turned 
again and the elder girl said, “ It’s here.” 
It was the street of St. Etienne du Mont. 
The house was tall and narrow and old. 
They went up many pairs of stairs to 
a little garret under the eaves. There 
were two chairs, a table, a mattress on 
the floor, a stove, and a tame sparrow 
hopping about the room. They supped 
on bread and water and went to bed. 

This was Marcelle’s first night in 
Paris. She was fourteen years old. Her 
friend was employed in a haberdashery 
near by, and there she found a place 
for Marcelle. Each girl earned two 
shillings and sixpence a week, and on 
this they and the tame bird lived. Now 
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Marcelle, was pretty—beautiful in face 
and figure. One of the girls in the 
shop said to her, “If you want to make 
some money, come with me Sunday.” 

“How can I make some money?” 
she asked. 

“ Posing,” and they explained to her 
what that meant and added, “ You can 
make a shilling an hour.” 

An hour—it was opulence beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Next Sunday a young 
painter began a study of her head ; then 
others engaged her, and others. Finally 
a sculptor, who was still young but had 
already known the heady pleasures of 
success, asked her to pose “for the 
figure.” For a week she hesitated; she 
talked it over with herself and the tame 
sparrow, with her friend and the table 
and the two chairs and the mattress on 
the floor; then, having hesitated, she 
said “Yes.” She was the model for 
Theodore Spicer-Simson’s “ Psyche,” 
which had its year of fame in Paris 
before it vanished into the duskier im- 
mortality of one of the private galleries. 
I think Marcelle would like to buy that 
“Psyche” now (and she is rich enough 
to pay down its weight in silver), for it 
represents her first pose and it is 
the image of her youth. 

This success launched her. She 
now became “all the rage”; her 
engagements were booked for a 
year ahead; money rolled in 
upon her in golden waves— 
honest money, too, for was she 
not nicknamed Jeanne d’Arc by 
reason of her proud virtue? Not 
Sinfi Lovell, who was the real 
heroine of “ Aylwin,” carried her- 
self more proudly through the tinsel 
dangers of the studio. 

“ She was like a white nymph among 
the green brakes,” said the sculptor, who 
is also a poet. 

She posed for Spicer-Simson’s “ Baig- 
nuese,” that gracious figure in which 
there is such white womanhood and such 
a ripple of young life—even in the chill 
of the marble life moves; she posed, 
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too, for his sleeping figure of Eve. She 
lies dreaming in all the unconsciousness 
of Eden, but among the grasses the 
serpent coils, monstrous and _ shining, 
whispering to her, it may be, the dream. 

And at this point the story of Mar- 
celle takes an air of commonplace 
fiction. The rich young hero came out 
of the west. He saw the statue, but he 
loved the model. He met her and 
married her and took her away to 
Buenos Ayres. 

There is a curious error, which many 
art connoisseurs share with the general 
public, that the painter gets the beauty 
of his picture out of his own head— 
decants it, as it were, from his inner 
consciousness of the beautiful. Of 
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course, this is all rubbish. There was 
never a picture of a beautiful woman 
for which a beautiful model did not pose. 
Raphael’s enormous success was due in 
# great measure to the luck he had in 
finding the model whose beauty suited 
his genius. The “beauty pictures” of 
the present hour are similar results of 
lucky discoveries of suitable models. 
Nature fashions all kinds of beautiful 
women. She fashions painters with 
various instincts of beauty. The 
painter’s task—it is a problem as simple 
as matrimony—is to find that particular 
piece of nature’s handiwork that squares 
with his own genius; then he will give 
the world the best that is in him. Du- 
bufe, Asti, Belzim, Spicer-Simson and a 
few others, working in colour or clay, 
have impressed upon the popular mind 
their ideals. Let us thank their models. 





Asti especially; his glorious red- 
haired women—splendidly beautiful as 
Leslie-Carter—have gone round half 
the world; they have been photo- 
graphed and rephotographed; they 
haunt the shop windows, these Titian 
girls. He did not build them up out 
of his dreams. One and all they are 
Aimable. This year they will tell you 
that Asti has found his second manner ; 
that is quite true, for Aimable, his 
model, is dead. There was nothing very 
tragic in her story ; even her death was 
commonplace. She came from the 
Cotes-du-Nord. She did not remember 
her father. Her mother was a “ garde 
barriére ”—that is, one of those dreary 
women who stand stiffly by the roadside 
to flag the passing trains. While still a 
young girl, she was sent up to Paris 
to take a place as servant in some shop- 
keeper’s family. She lost that position, 
and secured employment in a toy manu- 
factory, where for a year or two she 
painted little tin soldiers. Then it came 
her turn to taste the honey of romance. 
A young school-teacher in an école pri- 
maire met her and wooed her. The 
idyl was charming; as soon as he re- 
ceived promotion they were to be 
married (I wonder how many times this 
story has been told—and lived. Life 
seems to trot round in the same worn 
circle, like a blind mill-horse). Comedy 
and tragedy intermix. 

Well, you know the rest. One night 
the schoolmaster came home. He was 
quite elated; he told Aimable that he 
was to be promoted—transferred to 
Algiers at a far larger salary ; he would 
go the next day, and in a week he would 
send for her and they would be married. 

Not in a week, nor many weeks, little 
girl! Aimable waited; she grew heart- 
sick with waiting; that is why Asti 
painted her in other days as “The 
Woman Who Waits.” The schoolmaster 
never wrote. When all her money was 
gone and she was half starving, she went 
out to look for work. The painter met 
her in the street, by chance, and spoke 
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to her and asked her if she would like 
him to paint her face and hair. He 
painted her in “ The Dream,” in “ The 


Brown Bud,” in “The Woman Who 
Waits” and many other popular pic- 
tures. She grew thin in the last few 


years. Last winter she became home- 
sick. She went back to the little hut 
beside the railway tracks in the north, 
where her mother still flagged the trains. 

There she died. 

That is all any of us know of Aim- 
able—the silent girl whose red hair and 
sad, pale eyes will not be forgotten until 
Angelo Asti’s canvases have mouldered 
into oblivion. And when will that be? 
you ask. Did I know where Asti buys 
his canvas—and what quality he selects 
—it might not be difficult to answer. 
Let us praise him and pass; he has 
made pretty pictures of pretty women, 
and in these strenuous days a little 
beauty now and then is relished by the 
best of men. 

Models, like queens, content them- 
selves with one name. Withal they have 
a pretty taste in nomenclature, Esme- 
ralda, Albertina, Magda—these are 
names that have the true pseudonymic 
ring. I have mentioned the six best- 
known models in Paris—those of the 
last few years. Then there is Valdrade. 
Her star is just coming up over the 
horizon. She poses in Jean Dampt's 
studio in the Rue Campagne-Premiere. 
She is only a child, and an odd child. 
Her ancestors must have been gipsies 
or Hindoos, for she is a dusky little 
maid, with eyes black as sloes. When 
she comes into the studio, she flutters 
about and touches everything—the 
knobs of the chairs, the corners of tables 
and picture frames, even the buttons on 
the master’s Florentine waistcoat—for 
she cherishes the Oriental superstition 
of “ touching for the good fortune.” Her 
day has just begun, but twenty years 
from now her face will be seen looking 
out at you from many a masterpiece. 

Magda’s fame is broad in the world. 
She has been consecrated—if I may use 
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a word that found political favour a few 
years ago—by the cold, suave and spéci- 
ous talent of Bouguereau himself. She 
has stood for scores of his correct and 
elegant nymphs and loves and dancing- 
girls. Only the other day I met her in 
Monsieur Bouguereau’s latest Salon 
picture. 

Esmeralda is perhaps higher in the 
world than any of her sisters. Besnard 
used her as a model for one of the 
figures in the great composition which 
he has made for the ceiling of the Hotel 
de Ville. But then she has passed 
through all the great studios of Paris, 
leaving it may be a little of her beauty 
in each of them. She it was who sat for 
Serindat de Belzim’s smiling and be- 
flowered girl. 

Always women think regretfully of 
the dear dead days when they loved 
their mirrors. The coming of wrinkles 
and grey hairs is not a small tragedy 
in this artificial life of ours. It is not 


pleasant to die a little each day—and 
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Posing as ‘* The Coquette.” 


know it. It is not pleasant to feel one’s 
muscles stiffen, one’s thought harden, 
one’s face settle into unyouthful forms 
and lines that are confessions. Old age 
is always a little pitiable, be it only the 
pathetic old age of the circus-horse, 
hobbling his poor best. But the woman 
whose life and livelihood are her beauty 
—can you imagine what old age is to 
her, mes amis? The old actress, whose 
youth has withered and gone out, long 
before she can lie down and take her 
rest? The old model, who has shrunk 
and faded into unloveliness? Believe 
me, their St. Helenas are more tragic 
than any known of defeated Emperors 
or of poets who have outlived their 
fame. 

There is a woman 

No; let me tell the story this way. 

Twenty years ago a painter, whose 
name I shall not mention yet, achieved 





success and fortune by painting pretty 
and effective pictures of the nude. 
There was not a Salon in which he did 
not exhibit. The picture dealers 
quarreled for his pictures. He turned 
out scores of pictures—and in each of 
them was a slim girl, who posed in the 
red of the firelight, or lolled dreaming 
among the pillows, or rose radiant and 
white from some woodland brook. Now 
all this meant that the artist, who nad 
competent technique, had found the 
model who fitted his genius like a glove. 
He had found the model who could 
collaborate with his talent. And that, 
you know, is the great thing in paint- 
ing. The years went by—even as they 
do in young women’s novels; taste 
changed ; people tired of the pictures ; 
critics told the artist he was “in a rut” 
and pelted him with epigrams. He 
changed his style. He went in for land- 
scape. He tried portraiture. People 
had come to think of him as a man 
with a knack of doing only one kind 
of work, and of that they had tired. 
Some way or other, he could not suc- 
ceed. Little 
by little he 
dropped out 
of sight. His 
name did not 
appear in the 
catalogues. 
He was the 
Man Who 
Had Dropped 
Out. I do not 
quite know 
how he lived, 
except that he 
repainted the 
pictures of his 
youth and sold 
them where he 
could. At first 
every means 
of winning a 
new _ success 
was tried 
desperately. 
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Gradually he became reconciled to 
failure and was glad when a mere living 
could be eked out. Often this even was 
in question. The trouble was, he could 
not find his way again—and he was a 
man of only a bit over forty. 

He had a studio, a gaunt, bare place, 
over in the Boulevard Edgar Quinet. 
A few months ago he was sitting there, 
staring gloomily at an empty canvas 
A little ambition had flickered up in 
him and he was trying to scheme out 
a picture for the Salon; yes, he would 
try again; he would force the doors 
of the Salon—the scene of his old 
triumphs; but with what? He looked 
at his old sketches—slim and gracile 
nudities—studies made jong ago; he 
felt that he could paint something in 
the manner of his youth and better than 
he had ever done. But what subject? 
He was like Nora in “The Doll's 
Tlouse,” who dreamed fancifully of an 
) old gentle- 
man, but 
“there wasn’t 
any old gen- 
tleman.” 

There was 
a knock at 
the door; a 
little woman 
came in; she 
was dressed 
in shabby 
finery and, in 
fact, she was 
dirty. Her 
breath came 
quick, for she 
had climbed 
four pair of 
stairs, but she 
tried to smile 
coquettishly. 

“Do you 
want a mo- 
del?” asked 
the old wo- 
man, hoiding 
the door ajar. 
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The north light came full upon her; 
as the painter looked he could see every 
wrinkle in her unwashed, painted face, 
the bags under her burnt-out eyes, the 
sag of her shoulders, and all the tawdry 
ribboned rags that shook as she stood 
there trembling on her rheumatic legs; 
so grotesque the figure was that in spite 
of himself he smiled. The woman 
answered the smile, but with such a 
pitiable attempt at gaiety. She hobbled 
forward with ghastly coquetry. 

“T’ve not changed much,” she said 
brightly. “I can pose as well as ever.” 

“You, it is you, Yvonne!” the painter 
cried, for this was indeed the model of 
his youth who had come up to him 
from what black years of sin and misery 
he could easily imagine; he put his 
hand in his pocket to give her what 
money he could spare; then he would 
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Mademoiselle Dufréne. 


send her away. Yvonne understood. 
She sank into a chair and began to sob 
—perhaps until then she had not re- 
alised how far she had fallen away from 
her youth. 

“Tm not a beggar,” she said. “I 
came to pose.” 

The man was touched; memories of 
pleasant and prosperous times they had 
spent together arose; he recollected it 
was on her he had built up the fame 
of his early days. 

“Of course, you shall pose,” he said 
kindly. “There, Yvonne, take your 
place on the stand—there! ” 

She got up, trying to smile; her 
draggled hat wobbled on her grey 
hairs; she threw off her coat and re- 
moved the waist of her dress. 

“No, no,” said the artist; “that will 
do, Yvonne.” 

As she stood there pathetic and ab- 
ject, he made his sketch ; for many days 
after that she came and posed for him 
—it was the only way he could help her. 


It was not only the money; the work 
was a tonic for her. At last the paint- 
ing was finished; he put it away and 
went back to his picture for the Salon. 
He could make nothing of it. 

“We're both failures,” he said at last, 
laughing grimly, “Yvonne and I—I'll 
send in the study I made of her.” 

Need I tell you the rest? 

“The Old Model” was the success of 
the year. Its truth and pathos made it 
a masterpiece. Vogue came back to the 
old master. To-day he is famous as 
ever, only now he paints old women— 
faded and pitiable old women who are 
comments, at once grim and sad, on the 
life of our day. And Yvonne, who was 
his first model, is his last. 








La Cavalieri. 


I have not told you his name yet; 
but why should you and I pry into 
another man’s secrets, while he lives? 
Some day he will have his monument 
and a Latin epitaph—let us be well-bred 
and discreet, and await the disclosures 
of the Latin epitaph. 
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THE SWINDLE IN ENGLAND. 


By A VICTIM. 


Being the hitherto Unrevealed British Share in the Wholesale Frauds of the Humberts. 


“« The best laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley.’’— Burns. 


to contribute a supplemental 

article to the remarkable series 
by Messrs. Sterling Heilig and Stoddard 
Dewey, which have furnished such 
startling revelations upon the Humbert 
mystery. The four articles by these 
gentlemen have cast a flood of light upon 
this stupendous fraud, and the fact 
that they have solved a number of the 
problems which perplexed the solicitors, 
bankers and other English victims of 
these unparalleled adventurers suggests 
that readers of the IDLER may care to 
have a peep behind the scenes so far as 
the English aspect of the swindle is 
concerned. 

Messrs. Sterling Heilig and Stoddard 
Dewey have ferretted out the evolution 
of the Humbert fraud with extraordinary 
cleverness. But they have left untold 
all that concerns England, being pro- 
bably unaware of the fact that in the 
closing years of their scandalous success 
the defaulting French family obtained 
over a quarter of a million of English 
money in addition to all the large sums 
detailed in the foregoing articles. 

For very obvious reasons not only is 
the present article anonymous, but the 
English names are also suppressed. It 
is one thing to publish in a magazine 
French names which have been already 
the prey of every ink-slinger on the 
boulevards, but it is quite another matter 
to publish broadcast names of English 
business men of the highest integrity, 
men among the most respected and the 
cleverest in the City of London. These 
shall go nameless in the following 
columns. The salient facts are in them- 
selves far stranger than fiction, and the 


T present writer has volunteered 
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personal element is so familiar that 
probably some of those indicated will 
be identified by many readers. 


“How did the fraud ever obtain a 
footing among the clear-headed men 
east of Temple Bar?” is a question 
often asked by those who know the 
extent to which the Humberts plundered 
the City. 

Thus far no reply has ever been made 
to that question. 

I am able to provide the answer. 

It was through a permanent official in 
Paris. 

A certain Englishman had been 
educated in France and had studied for 
the French Bar. He discovered that 
unless he became a naturalised French- 
man he could not plead in the courts. 
He decided not to comply with this 
requirement, but obtained a_ lucrative 
post as official interpreter of English in 
the French law courts. He also trans- 
acted a great deal of business for Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics in Paris and used 
to “ place” the majority of English suits 
which had to be tried in France. 
course, he could not appear in wig and 
gown, but the foremost Gallic avocats 
always took half fees from him. In fact, 
he became a recognised institution. 

He came in contact with the Hum- 
berts in two ways. Firstly, he was ac- 
quainted with Frédérick Humbert as one 
permanent official knows another. The 
co-operation of permanent officials pos- 
sesses a strength and a fraternisation 
of which ordinary folk are not aware. 

This will be brought out in a later 
section of this article, but I may be 
pardoned for a momentary illustrative 
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digression into English contemporary 
history. When the Jubilee Hospital 
Stamps were brought out here in 1897, 
it was imperative for the real success of 
the benevolent scheme that they should 


- be allowed to go through the post. The 


Postmaster-General was quite willing, 
but the permanent officials not only 
objected, but, subsequently, when a 
small West Indian Island agreed to pass 
some thousands through their own local 
post, these same officials actually induced 
their colleagues in the Colonial Office to 
prohibit the scheme. The Post Office 
would not have been one penny the 
poorer, as the ordinary penny stamp 
would also have been on each envelope, 
but the London hospitals would have 
benefitted to the extent of fifty thousand 
pounds. ° 

The other channel by which the offi- 
cial interpreter was brought into touch 
with Madame Humbert was through the 
nuns. This gentleman did a great deal 
of legal work for convents; Madame 
Humbert was a most devout Roman 
Catholic. 

The Humberts knew all about this 
interpreter, a most agreeable but not 
very keen-witted man of some sixty 
years They needed more money. He 
was cousin to the senior partners of one 
of the foremost firms of solicitors in 
London. The Humberts asked him to 
dinner in order to tell him the same 
story with which they had deluded so 
many others. 

“Why should not my cousins in 
London obtain money for you, chére 
madame?” 

“It would be magnificent—and we 
could make it well worth their while.” 

Next day the gentle dupe opened 
communications with his English rela- 
tives. 

His signature as witness to that of 
Madame Humbert is on a legal docu- 
ment that lies on my desk as I am 
penning these words. 

The next scene of this tragi-comedy 
isin Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Need I sketch 


the offices of the great firm of solicitors, 
whose name on a blank cheque would 
be honoured up to a hundred thousand 
pounds and whose professional repute 
is as high as that of the Lord Chief 
Justice? In those dingy, dusty rooms, 
where the furniture is as solid as the 
integrity of the firm, no shady cause had 
ever been taken up. The firm pride 
themselves on the enormous proportion 
of cases they settle out of court, and 
the partners are as acute and as widea- 
wake as they are honest. 

They scouted the story and declined 
to go further. 

“We solicit enquiries,” retorted the 
Humberts. 

Merely out of a desire not to be dis- 
courteous a few perfunctory questions 
were put. So completely satisfactory 
were the replies, that the firm went 
further—and further—until, at last, they 
absolutely believed the whole story. 

They advanced money themselves ; 
they induced many clients on their mere 
word to do likewise. 

The Humberts rubbed their hands 
gleefully. They had found virgin soil. 
In their swindling they felt patriotic ; 
were they not defrauding /es perfides 
Anglais? 

Pressure of space compels me to leave 
out many incidents in this complicated 
drama. The next to which I need allude 
is the sale of Madame Humbert’s jewels. 

She sent her jewels to Messrs. 
(the above-mentioned firm of solicitors) 
begging them to raise money on them. 

“Why can they not as easily be dis- 
posed of in France?” 

Here is the answer translated from 
Madame Humbert’s own letter. 

“Having regard to my position in 
French society and to my expectations, 
I prefer to obtain the money in Eng- 
land where I am not known and to pay 
the heavy fees thereby necessary, rather 
than raise the money by the sale or 
deposit of my jewels in Paris, where I 
feel certain it would be soon known to 
all my acquaintances.” 
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This statement shook the credulity of 
the English solicitors, who, however, re- 
ceived further satisfactory answers to 
the fresh batch of questions they put. 

In the strong room of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods | myself saw some 
of these wonderful jewels. 

One necklace of black pearls was 
pronounced by a member of the firm to 
be the finest that had ever passed 
through their hands. 

The solicitors had not the slightest 
difficulty in realising £80,000 for this 
collection. Messrs. Attenborough lent 
£25,000 on other stones, jewels which 
Madame Humbert was particularly an- 
xious not to have sold. 

“One out of these stones alone,” she 
wrote, “is, | believe, worth far more 
than this sum. At all events for this one, 
which I loaned to the Exhibition, I was 
then offered in Paris by M. Y—— B 
(an American millionaire) £32,000, or 
more than ces Messieurs Attenborough 
are advancing on them all.” 

That is how she expressed herself. 
Probably the American still regrets the 
stone. No one has ever seen one receipt 
for money from the Humberts in pay- 
inent of jewellery. 

The great firm had now become the 
English solicitors for the Humberts. 

Before me lies the text of the docu- 
ment which appeals for a guarantee for 
a loan of £40,000 on behalf of these 
clients. 

It recites an epitome of the story un- 
folded in the preceding issues of the 
IDLER, and concludes: 

“The decisions of the court have all 
through been adverse to the Crawfords. 
We have had the originals of the above 
agreement (i.e., the notorious document) 
and letters produced to us and have 
ascertained that for the purposes of the 
proceedings before the courts they have 
all been registered. The registration 
fee on the letter of 11th December, 
i884, alone amounted to 75,000 francs 
(% 3,000).” 


[The guarantee was for the payment 


of the loan of £40,000 on Ist December, 
i901. An independent French avocat 
of the highest standing reported that 
the decision was expected at the end 
of October, and could be reasonably 
anticipated in November. 

The further queries, of course, were: 

(i.) Is the amount to be received in 
the result sufficient to repay the pro- 
posed loan? 

(1i.) Have the Humberts already in- 
curred debts to such an amount as to 
jeopardise the repayment of the loan 
out of the monies to be received? 

1 am anticipating a little when I say 
that the enquiries were considered satis- 
factory and that the guarantee for five 
months was obtained in August, 1901, 
at a premium of 20 per cent. cash, and 
when delays took place was renewed at 
3 per cent. per month for 3 months. On 
the strength of this guarantee, one of 
the foremost banks in the City promptly 
gave the solicitor a cheque for £40,000. 

Of course, the guarantors eventually 
had to pay a total loss. 

I am giving in some detail this case 
as a solitary example of the class of 


transactions in which the Humberts 
were involved. 
Several of the loans were fully 


guaranteed, like the above. The public 
would like to know who provided the 
guarantees. 

I can truthfully answer that upon the 
fact of the firm of solicitors themselves 
taking a line of £2,000, some of the 
foremost insurance companies in Eng- 
Jand, a number of other solicitors bring- 
ing in their wealthiest clients, and some 
of the most notable underwriters at 
Lloyds, willingly took lines, not only on 
the risk specified above, but on similar 
ones. 

There were two refusals; one from 
the English branch of an American in- 
surance company, who said that if any- 
thing went wrong they could not show 
justification to their parent board for 
accepting any risk at so high a pre- 
mium; the other, oddly enough, was 
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from the most go-ahead and most all- 
embracing English company. 

“Of course, Lloyds was in the 

ble,” I can hear some reader say. 

There is a popular conviction that 
Lloyds is more speculative than even 
the Kaffir market. It is true that many 
risks can be insured at Lloyds which 
cannot be placed elsewhere, such as in- 
surance against twins or smallpox, on 
lives of animals in travelling menageries, 
lives of the Royal Family, or half a 
score of quaint things as related by 
Colonel Hozier in his lecture last winter. 
But these are merely the trifling off- 
shoots, bows drawn at a venture by 
brokers who take speculative risks. 
Lloyds mainly confines itself to ships, 
fire and burglary, numbers of under- 
writers never touching anything else. 
Goods in transit, horses, employers’ 
liability, frozen meat and accidents also 
form part of the regular risks entertained 
by many other brokers. Business is as 
shrewd at Lloyds as in any insurance 
company, only the policies have fewer 
restrictions. 

The Humberts had many nasty fences 
in their financial steeplechase. 

Here is one prior to the above nego- 
tiations; one, too, which has never 
leaked into print. 

A great bank in London—one which 
does not publish its accounts—was asked 
to make an advance to them of £50,000. 
It was a coincidence that the zotarie who 
acts for that bank in France was also 
acting for the Humberts. At least, it 
looked like a coincidence, but to anyone 
who reviews the whole Humbert Affair 
it is clear that the Humberts invariably 
induced every legal person they em- 
ployed to drag his best clients into the 
financial maelstrom. 

The manager of the bank himself 
went over to Paris and authorised the 
notary to tell the Humberts the money 
could be forthcoming. The bank, how- 
ever, drew back from this at the last 
moment insisting on guarantees. This, 
of course, looked as if the English board 


thought something was seriously amiss. 

But no. The luck of the Humberts 
had not yet turned. The decision of the 
bank was given solely as a matter of 
policy, because it was a principle with 
the partners never to lend money except 
on some guarantee in England. The 
manager still had absolute confidence in 
the accuracy of all the information. 

The last time he avowed that confi- 
dence was a week before the opening 
of the safe. 

How I personally came to be mixed 
up in the matter I am not anxious to 
explain. The affair was purely one of 
business and I had to pay heavily for 
my credulity. 

Madame Humbert told me in her own 
house that forty-three English gens 
d’affaires had severally crossed the 
Channel on purpose to individually and 
separately investigate the truth of the 
statements. 

I was one of the forty-three. 

Madame Humbert assured me that 
everyone of the others went back to 
London absolutely satisfied, and put not 
only their own money, but also that of 
their friends into this “ Crawford 
Lottery,” as it was recently called in 
Berlin. 

I ruefully confess I was no exception. 

“How could you be so taken in?” 
the reader asks. 

I was deceived by the quiet plausibi- 
lity of the Humberts, deceived more by 
the manner, the position in life, the 
whole mode of existence than by the 
mere story. 

Here let me point out where I differ 
from Messrs. Sterling Heilig and Stod- 
dard Dewey. It is in only one thing, 
and that is in their estimate of Frédérick 
Humbert. His father may have origi- 
nated the frauds, his wife may have 
carried them on, but it was Frédérick 
Humbert who steered the frail little ship 
on its perilous voyage. 

Just as Bismarck’s only political agent 
was Boucher, described by Mr. Whitman 
as “a spare,. stooping, morose-looking 
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little man standing in a corner with his 
hands behind his back—dressed in a 
badly-fitting pepper-and-salt suit,” so 
Frédérick Humbert, palette in hand, 
with pince-nez in front of ;ather 
troubled looking eyes, was the quiet 
engineer of the family fortunes. 

It was he at all events who solely 
and entirely influenced me. 

Madame Humbert was too excitable 
and too voluble, too vulgar and too 
assertive to appeal much to men of 
trained business proclivities—or so I 
think. 

She was constantly referring to her 
husband in conversation. I asked some- 
thing as to some legal point. 

“We have lawyers, of course,” she 
replied, “but my husband really gives 
all the legal advice.” 

He appeared to me a quiet, retiring, 
very unassuming man devoted to art, yet 
possessing a shrewd keen intellect. I 
should have thought him quite above 
any fraud. 

The Humberts never volunteered 
needless information in answer to en- 
quiries. But no matter what question 
I could put to them they always appeared 
to have entirely satisfactory answers. 

The lines of Gay are singularly appro- 
priate to them. 

“ Lest men suspect your tale untrue 

Keep probability in view.” 

The Humberts never proposed to pro- 
vide proofs; when called upon they 
never were found lacking. 

My time in Paris drawing to a close 
and it being absolutely necessary to 
have the testimony of a certain lawyer, 
it was found late one afternoon that he 
was at Rouen. Next morning at a 
quarter to ten he sent up his card to 
my bedroom in the Hotel Continental. 

I personally followed up a number of 
the references made by the family. 

The following is an example: 

I had seen the safe with its sealed 
packets, five in number, each of which 
in turn I had handled in order to inspect 
the waxed impressions. 
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“ Now can you tell me who saw these 
opened.” 
Romain Daurignac mentioned two 


people. I drove to their houses. One 
was a batonier to the courts and the 
other an avocat of the highest standing, 
Both assured me that they had person- 
ally assisted in the verification of the 
deed, giving graphic details. 

A Frenchman coming to London 
would as soon dream of doubting the 


integrity of Messrs. Freshfields and of 


Mr. Asquith. 

Another reference was to a banker 
stated to have advanced £80,000. He 
told me it was quite true, that he had 
satisfied himself before doing so as to 
the genuineness of the deeds, and that 
when the Humberts had _ borrowed 
largely later on, they had repaid him 
some thousands and he had told them 
that there was no necessity to do so, and 
that the money could eventually be re- 
paid with a very moderate interest. He 
further added: 

“TI look on the capital as safe as 
though it were again in my own 
custody.” 

On the face of all this how were the 
forty-three English visitors likely to re- 
fuse assistance when the Humberts 
never cavilled at rates? 

“Tt will be all the same to us.” 

Certainly. So it has proved, though 
then we thought it was because of the 
vast surplus they would have from the 
Crawfords after all debts and interest 
had been paid. 

I am not prone to minute observation, 
for example, I could never give one of 
those inventories which form the prin- 
ciple portion of each article headed 
“Celebrities at Home” in the World. 
Therefore I can only tersely mention 
that the Humbert’s house struck me as 
comfortable and luxurious. 

Frédérick Humbert expanded as he 
showed his pictures, works by Meison- 
nier, Millet, Corot and d’Aubigney. I 
thought even under the hammer these 
would fetch £70,000, 
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The one unique feature was in the 
billiard-room. On the walls were five 
large frames. In each of these were a 
dozen sketches, every one painted ex- 
pressly for Humbert by a living French 
artist and bearing the painter’s auto- 
graph. I wonder what has become of 
this exquisite collection. 

“The pictorial visiting cards of my 
artist friends,” Humbert called them. 

The ménage was quiet—a little middle 
class perhaps according to our ideas 
despite the ostentation, though the 


. meals were not only well cooked but 


also admirably served. After both dé- 
jeiner and dinner Maria Daurignac 
always played the piano exquisitely for 
some twenty minutes in the ante-room, 
while we enjoyed coffee, cigarettes and 
liqueurs. I never heard any amateur 
render Fauré or Massenet with more 
delicate distinction. 

When I was in Paris, Eve Humbert, 
the daughter, was away in the country. 
I gathered that she was a nice quiet 
girl; her photos represented her as ex- 
ceedingly plain. 

I did not like Madame Humbert, and 
Maria Daurignac looked, acted and ap- 
peared the victim of circumstances, only 
finding expansion at her piano, but 
Frédérick Humbert prepossessed me 
immensely. I believed.in that man, on 
that man I staked and lost, if there 
is ultimately no salvage, of which I feel 
by no means certain. 

“Never mind what you hear at any 
time,” said Romain Daurignac, as he 
shook hands with me at parting, “ even 
if we all lost to the Crawfords, you would 
still be eventually paid.” 

This had been the Zeit motif of Ro- 
main Daurignac’s assurances through- 
out, and not only I but others of the 
forty-three alluded to by Madame Hum- 
bert often recall his insistent phrase 
and wonder if it will prove true. 

The whole narrative of the crash was 
given in the most graphic manner in last 
month’s IDLER. To that I can add buta 
few slight touches. 
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There was another incentive to the 


opening of the safe. At a London 
dinner party not two hundred yards from 
Belgrave Square the Humbert story was 
‘told to a lady as clever as she is pretty. 

“ How can all you men be such fools. 
There is no money in that safe, and 
there are no Crawfords.” 

She persisted with such earnestness 
that next day her hearer arranged a 
meeting of guarantors in the ofhce of 
some solicitors who were themselves 
heavily robbed, and the result was that 
they, too, instructed their Parisian re- 
presentative to insist on the examination 
of the safe. 

Meanwhile in many directions a 
number of us were trying to unearth 
the Crawfords for ourselves. An ap- 
parent clue was followed up, and on the 
morning of the day the safe was opened 
I personally received an explicit tele- 
gram from an English Vice-Consul in a 
town in the South of France to the effect 
that the Crawfords had left there on the 
previous Saturday. Therefore as the 
blows at the doors of the safe were 
echoing in the Humbert’s house in Paris 
some of us in London vainly hoped that 
we were at last finding the Crawfords 
for ourselves, at least the scent seemed 
hot. 

I may be forgiven if I add some 
theories of my own. I know more than 
I have been able to put on paper, and 
I very firmly believe in what I am 
suggesting. 

Undoubtedly I consider that securities 
of great value had been in the safe. 

It is possible that for the purposes of 
this fraud Madame Humbert induced a 
certain high official of the Bank of 
France to bring out of the cellars of 
that national institution sufficient securi- 
ties and to let her keep them for a 
certain time. 

The other and yet more probable 
alternative is that the securities really 
were in the safe, really were in the 
sealed packets which I saw, and that 
the Humberts have them now. 
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The Humberts would never have 
taken the trouble to destroy dummy 
packages. They would have left them 
in the safe. My own view is that the 
origin of these securities has been very 
clearly indicated by the previous writers 
on this subject, and if anyone wants to 
know where those identical securities are 
to-day, my answer would be they are in 
a safe nook in some convent in Paris. 

Why were not the Humberts arrested 
before? Because their flight has been 
covered by the permanent officials in the 
French Government offices. These 
gentlemen have all along proved far too 
powerful for the French Cabinet, be- 
cause I firmly believe that the members 
of the latter would have been glad to 
see the Humberts under trial. 

The permanent officials, however, 
command the telegraph wires, and they 
can send code messages which tell the 
fugitives where pursuit is dangerous. 
These same permanent officials, who are 
intensely co-operative and clannish, had 
also another weapon. When a Minister 
presses for the production of the Hum- 
berts, the officials whisper, “ mazs es 
revelations!” 

The whole truth of the Dreyfus case 
can be revealed only by Frédérick 
Humbert, and he may do so now he is 
arrested. He knows every dirty secret 
of every French Administration since 
1878. Think of the mud he can splash 
up. 
Is it a fact that the real reason of the 
arrest was a quarrel between the new 
Minister and a permanent official about 
another matter, and Justice was only 
the vindictive consequence of an acci- 
dental dispute ? 

It would be a strong card to show that 
on Sunday, October 19th, 1902, Madame 
Humbert slept in a Paris convent and 
that attired as a nun she actually held a 
conversation with a permanent French 
official on the following day in a church 
not two hundred yards from the Place 
Royal. 

My contention is that the Roman 





Catholic Church in France has its 
firmest protectors in the permanent 
Government officials, and that “responsi- 
vely the Church is sheltering and hold- 
ing many of the Humbert treasures. 

{t must not, however, be thought that 
while the Humbert gang were living in 
such extravagant style in Paris that they 
were not laying by for a rainy day. 

It would not be surprising if large 
properties in Sicily, Corfu and some of 
the Ionian Islands held in other names 
really belonged to them. Numbers of 
people are convinced that in September 
last most of the party were on board a 
rather mysterious steam yacht which 
cruised about the Adriatic. On the other 
hand, there are some apparent grounds 
for thinking that Romain Daurignac 
meant to go to Brazil. 

It was he who on pressing my hand 
at parting again assured me I should 
eventually be paid in full. 

The possibility lay in the French 
statute of limitations. 

The fraud about the Crawford will 
began as far back as 1883 and will soon 
cease to be a criminal offence punishable 
by the law. Messrs. Sterling Heilig and 
Stoddard Dewey again and again insist 
that 1904 is the fateful date which will 
bring with it the task of putting on the 
market the long-treasured Daurignac, de 
Lagourdére or Sabathou securities. 
Once these were realised, with time hav- 
ing secured the lapse of the early debts, 
it is quite possible that the Humberts 
would have paid up the whole of their 
outstanding liabilities and again settled 
down in Paris, wealthy upon the re- 
mainder of their ill-gotten goods. 

If this should seem a strange state- 
ment, it is not out of character with what 
has already taken place, is not half so 
extraordinary as what we have already 
seen, and is the fulfilment of “the 
unexpected, which always happens in 
France.” 

The Humberts were far too cool and 
clever on/y to have worked up éo the 
catastrophe. 
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JAPANESE SELF-DEFENCE WITHOUT WEAPONS. 


By T. PHILIP TERRY. 


| HEN, after three hundred years 
ale W of complete isolation, Japan 


opened her doors to the outer 
world the foreigners who entered found 
many uniquely oriental arts and ideas 
resulting from the genius and long in- 
trospection of the people. 

When the invitation to come and see 
and be seen was extended, however, it 
was somewhat Latin in character, for 
up the flowing Japanese sleeve a big 
reservation lay concealed. This after- 
math was soon apparent to the occi- 
dental investigator following close on 
the heels of the religious and commercial 
missionaries, but, combat it as he would, 
the native intention of allowing him to 
probe just so far, and no farther, was as 
strong then as it is to-day, and as it 
doubtless will be a half century hence. 

That the innermost thoughts of the 
Asiatic minds are just as enigmatic to 
the westerner now as they were when 
first the yellow physiognomy appeared 
above the eastern horizon, those who 
have dealings with them have reason 
to know. The more one tries to sound 
the well of that mind the less communi- 
cative and more baffling the possessor 
becomes. 

Few of the curious cults of the 
Japanese so interested certain of these 
investigators as did jiujutsu, or the old 
samurai art of fighting without weapons. 
But so strenuous was the native objec- 
tion to their acquirement of this singular 
ethical system that what knowledge they 
were able to gain of it was trifling and 
far from satisfactory. Like the mis- 
sionary who remains for forty years in 
Asia and in all that time converts to 
his religion but two-thirds of an Asiatic, 
one must be content to live long in 
Japan would he know even fairly well 
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the Japanese mind. A knowledge of 
this 1s essential before the foreigner can 
hope to distinguish the feints and false 
leadings which hedge about this jiujutsu 
art—for its exponents are ever fearful 
of its taking root in foreign lands—and 
the greatest assiduity is required of 
those who would gain more than a 
nodding acquaintance with it. While a 
smattering of the system can be easily 
acquired, from six to ten years in the 
proper atmosphere, and with a natural 
aptitude, are necessary for a complete 
mastery of it. 

Jiujutsu first became known in Japan 
in the sixteenth century, and its origin 
is traced to a learned physician named 
Akiyama who at that period lived at 
Nagasaki. While studying medicine in 
China this savant acquired some know- 
ledge of an athletic system known as 
hakuda, then much practised by the 
Chinese. It consisted of many adroit 
and effective ways of kicking and strik- 
ing an enemy ih order to gain a victory 
over him. Akiyama learned three dis- 
tinct methods of hakuda with their rami- 
fications, as well as twenty-eight ways 
of recovering a man from apparent 
death. So signally successful were the 
latter that kuatsu, or the art of resuscita- 
tion, is now a part of the jiujutsu 
curriculum. 

When Akiyama returned to Japan he 
spent many years elaborating the ideas 
he received in China, with the result 
that in time he discovered three hundred 
and three methods of seizing and throw- 
ing an antagonist, and otherwise placing 
him hors de combat. One day, while 
pursuing his meditations at the Jenjin 
shrine at Tsukushi, he observed a willow 
tree whose branches were covered with 
snow. Unlike the giant pine which 
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broke before the storm, he noticed that 
the willow yielded to the weight of the 
snow on its branches but did not break 
beneath it. So in accordance was this 
with his ideas of what the true jiujutsu 
should be that he straightway estab- 
lished the since famous Yoshin-riu—the 
spirit of the willow-tree school. 

In feudal times there were many 
military exercises by which the samurai 
classes were trained for their special 





cities of the island empire schools 
abound and the students of the system 
are many. 

As befits its quasi-secret nature jiu- 
jutsu (the word means gaining victory 
by yielding or pliancy. Pronounced 
geejoots) is taught largely in night ses- 
sions, and the principal school at Yoko- 
hama is nightly crowded with students 
apparently eager to acquire a know. 
ledge which gives them an advantage over 


The Wrestler on the right catches his opponent_out of balance, and will throw him 
by a twist of the head and neck. 


form of warfare, and pre-eminent among 
these was jiujutsu, for this subtle science 
appealed powerfully to the cunning of 
these old warriors versed in wrestling, 
fencing, and sword practise. To-day 
there are many important schools of 
jiujutsu in Japan, each differing slightly 
from the other, but all teaching the root 
idea propounded by the great Akiyama. 
in Tokyo alone there are forty different 
schools, descendants of the various 
schools of feudal times. In the other 
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the secretly-dreaded genii of the western 
world. While the majority of the pupils 
gain considerable proficiency in the 
system, but few acquire a complete 
mastery of it. Of the deeper secrets of 
the higher plane the professors are 
guardedly jealous, especially toward 
foreigners, though every year or so turns 
out a native master of the craft. 

In the police departments of Tokyo, 
Kobe, and Yokohama all the police are 
obliged to study certain degrees of jiu- 
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jutsu and kuatsu, but no pupil of either 
receives a single lesson before taking 
a sacred oath to never reveal the secrets 
of them. Tradition—public safety even 
—exacts that the higher degrees of jiu- 
jutsu shall be taught only to men of 
perfect self command and of unimpeach- 
able moral character. In the possession 
of such a person the science is far more 
potent than hypnotism, for by a swift 


direct ratio to the strength and resist- 
ance of the novice lies the necessity for 
yielding or suffering the consequences. 
The uninitiated who would rely upon 
impetuosity and great muscular strength 
as counters to the science of his trained 
opponent would be bested even quicker 
than would a non-resisting weakling 
with his muscles at rest. A master of 
jiujustu does not oppose his aggresso 





Nishinoumi, Champion of Japan. 


physical touch a victim’s brain can be 
benumbed, his hips or shoulders dis- 
located, an ankle unhinged, or a tendon 
burst or twisted. By a single lightning- 
like stroke of the operator one can be 
made instantly helpless, and this would 
be a sinister and fatal power in mischie- 
vous hands. 

Signally illustrative of the power of 
science over brute force are the methods 
of jiujutsu. The principle of the ocean 
aiding the ship through its resistance to 
the propeller is embodied in it. For in 


by sustained counter-effort as does a 
boxer. Calm watchfulness and a shirk- 
ing of physical contact and effort are his 
part of the play. Then, when the ex- 
penditure of the opposing force reaches 
the point where its impact would mean 
injury to the recipient, it is deftly de- 
flected to recoil upon its author, and in 
such a way that in response to a master- 
ful touch he is made to unhinge his 
shoulder or his leg, fracture his arm, or 
even break his neck should the occasion 
require it. 
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In the Zuihokwan school in the 
Government College grounds at Tokyo 
one may, upon the receipt of the proper 
admission card, watch the jiujutsu pro- 
fessor and his pupils going through the 
elementary physical exercises. The 
deeper moral precepts—and much of the 
art is moral in its nature—are taught in 


yle of Japa nese Wrestling. 


the strictest seclusion; a seclusion far 
more pronounced than when a Free- 
mason takes the highest degree. 

In the centre of the large gymnasium- 
like room is a slightly elevated platform 
covered with soft Japanese mats. Hang- 
ing against the wall near the entrance 
to the hall is a conspicuous table, in- 
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scribed in Chinese characters, the trans- 
lation of which offers this significant 
suggestion : 

“Profound knowledge is the best of 
possessions.” 

As if obeying a paraphrase of Dante’s 
famous dictum, all who enter leave 
emotions behind, for complete self- 
control is a cardinal principle of this 
singular cult. The strict silence main- 
tained by the clean-limbed young Japs, 
writhing, twisting, and falling on the 
noiseless matting, instantly strikes one, 
and this is foremost among the bizarre 
impressions one carries from the place. 
A half-strangulated, jerky grunt is some- 
times forced from a falling body, but 
this and the occasional cracking note of 
a swiftly moving ankle joint are the 
only sounds one hears in this vast hall 
of silence. For all the noise they make 
the students, policemen, and military 
spectators impassively but none the less 
keenly watching the game might be 
taken for graven images or miniature 
examples of the bronze diabutsu at 
Kamakura. 

On the platform mentioned is a noted 
professor of the science, and he watches 
with a critical eye the practising 
students. At times he selects one from 
among them, and with the lithe grace of 
a dancing master he explains and illu- 
strates some technical point, the vocal 
part of which is too softly spoken to 
reach the alien ear, and the movement 
too rapid for the eye to register. One 
thing, however, he cannot conceal from 
the onlookers, and that is the amazing 
ease with which he flings the sturdy 
young Jap about. He in turn seems 
actuated by powerful springs, which a 
movement of the master’s hand releases. 
The learner’s face remains impassive, 
but I can see his eyes gleam with the 
satisfaction he feels at the suppleness of 
his muscles, for, though tossed about like 
a human cork, with the dexterity of a 
grimalkin he invariably alights upon his 
feet. One of the first precepts impressed 
upon the beginner in jiujustu is the 


necessity of being pliant; for pliancy 
saves his bones from many a bruise and 
his muscles from many a twinge. In 
lectures, discussions, and practise this is 
taught him, and he is never admitted to 
serious coinpetition until this essential 
is graven on his mind. Should his 
muscles prove less flexible than his 
will, all physical practise ceases until 
thorough training brings them to the 
required standard. 

As if to properly exploit the sleights 
which jiujutsu has for every thrust, 
wrench, push, and bend, the expert 
avoids needless clinching with his adver- 
sary. One young pupil misinterprets this 
apparent disinclination to combat, and 
time and again rushes in only to find 
himself in troubled waters. As if be- 
witched by the expressionless yellow 
mask confronting him, he again and 
again finds himself in jeopardy, to now 
wince visibly under the deft touch of the 
master, or to ignominiously yield where 
perseverance would mean a_ twisted 
ankle, a fractured arm, or mayhap a 
dislocated spine. 

When a pupil yields promptly to the 
superior mind it proves that the basic 
truths of jiujustu are at work within him, 
and this is always secretly applauded by 
those initiated in the art. 

Could photographs be obtained, to the 
eye they would differ in no wise from 
certain wrestling positions, for the ex- 
pert’s power lies in the lightning-like 
touches; in that terrific legerdemain 
which is too subtle and too swift for 
the untrained eye to detect. 

When jiujutsu leaves the purely phy- 
sical and rises to the physico-psychic 
plane it is, like refined hypnotism, be- 
yond the photographer's art. 

One of the first impressions of an 
occidental observer of competitive jiu- 
jutsu in its simpler forms is that many 
of the catches would never be allowed 
in a western ring. Any European 
audience fond of fair play would brand 
them as fouls, and after their first ap- 
pearance they would be ruled off as un- 
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The wrestler in front slips away to avoid being thrown over the other’s hip. 


fair advantages. As an instance : among 
the primary physical exercises a student 
is shown how to gain control of an 
adversary’s arm, straighten it, bend it 
backward at the elbow joint and use 
his own arm as a slowly rising fulcrum 
beneath. This immediately brings the 
victim to the tips of his toes, to excru- 
ciating pain, and to at least a broken 
arm does he not promptly yield. An- 
other method is to cunningly destroy 
the opponents equilibrium and make 
him fracture his arm or leg by the force 
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of his falling weight. Another is what 
practical Europeans would stigmatise as 
plain choking, in its initial stage. When, 
however, the antagonist is choked into 
unconsciousness kuatsu is brought into 
play, and the purple-visaged subject is 
very promptly and effectively revived. 
Kuatsu has several simple and successful 
methods in such cases, and it is also 
resorted to for restoring life to the 
newly drowned, to those who have been 
stunned by blows or falls, or to the 
suffocated. For the successful practice 
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of either. kuatsu or jiujutsu a fine know- 
ledge of anatomy is requisite, and 
therein no doubt lies much of their 
mystery and power. 

As an athletic science, with its con- 
comitant mental agility and moral force, 
jiujutsu stands head and_ shoulders 
above wrestling; as much above it, in 
fact, as the colossal wrestler shown in 
the illustration rises above an European. 
Every noted Japanese wrestler is a 
student of jiujutsu. but its grips and 
catches are not allowed in a wrestling 
contest. Nishinoumi, who is shown in 
the illustration, and whose championship 
as a wrestler is proclaimed by the rope 
about his waist, is an expert jiujutsu 
exponent. Though extreme caution is 
employed when selecting men for the 
highest degrees of the science, a well- 
conditioned dwarf, a jinrickiska drawer, 
or a sampan coolie physically fit is 
eligible to a certain number of degrees. 
‘That many men in the lower walks of 
life are students of jiujutsu I know from 
observation. That a governmental idea 
lies behind the growing popularity of 
this cult no one who has investigated 
the subject is likely to doubt. In the 
Japanese army to-day every command- 
ing officer is trained in it, and those of 
high rank are finished students of jiu- 
jutsu. Every native soldier knows of the 
almost magic power which a full know- 
ledge of this gives one, and to this, 
mayhap, can be traced some of that 
magnificent discipline for which the 
Japanese troops are famous; a discipline 
not excelled in any army, and which is 
the admiration of all the foreign troops. 

To the Japanese Government—which 
loves its subjects and is extraordinarily 
solicitous of their welfare—jiujutsu is 
doubtless of great service in solving 
some of the complex military problems 
which it already foresees must result 
from the tangled condition of Asiatic 
affairs. The island soldier is small in 
stature, and would ordinarily succumb 
in hand to hand conflict with such phy- 


sical marvels as the Czar could march 
to the field) Who can think then, that 
the Mikado’s advisers—and shrewder 
statesmen do not exist—are unaware of 
the tremendous advantages that would 
fall to the lot of an army of devoted, 
athletic little men, certain of their power, 
over a foe unskilled even in a minor 
degree in this uniquely oriental craft? 
With this in hand the need of physical 
force is almost repressed, and at a single 
bound the native soldier rises to a plane 
even higher than that occupied by any 
foreign antagonist. It is the boast of 
the Japanese soldier that his diminutive- 
ness makes him, as a target, all the more 
difficult to hit. Be this as it may, in 
full possession of such a lethal power 
as jiujutsu, thoroughly devoted to 
country and willing to die therefore, 
backed up by the great fleet of the 
nation and supplied with the excellent 
equipment now given to the warriors of 
the empire he is destined to make his 
mark, and he will prove very much of 
a porcupine to any tender-nosed bear 
that comes sniffing around him. 

On more than one occasion belligerent 
sailors from foreign men-of-war, on 
shore in Yokohama for a “ripping old 
time,” have had cause to remember the 
little brown policeman who, with a 
dignity and force surprisingly in excess 
of his size, has led them subdued and 
wondering back to their respective ships. 

That this potent science is worthy of 
profound study and should become 
known to the West goes without saying. 
In direct ratio, however, to the occidental 
desire to acquire it will be the oriental 
determination to resist its expatriation. 
Like hypnotism and the allied question 
of the dual mind, jiujutsu may yet oc- 
cupy a high place in the category of 
psychic phenomena. In concerted action 
this trinity of subtle forces might unite 
antipodal thoughts as well as races and 
form reconciling links between some of 
the far-reaching theories at present en- 
gaging the occidental mind. 
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By, F. P. 


“| HAVE to talk about women,” said 
| Mr. Dooley. “ Do ye know anny- 
thing about thim?” 

“ Nawthin’,” said Mr. Hennessy. “ I’ve 
been livin’ with wan so long that she 
looks like me, but she’s as much iv a 
gamble to me now as she iver was. I 
know what she'll do. She'll do what I 
tell her to do if she plazes. But I can 
niver more thin guess what she’s thinkin’ 
about.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “ women is 
sthrange crathers. I niver pretinded to 
larn thim. I can tell be th’ cut iv a 
man’s coat or his whiskers, be th’ way 
he walks, be a light wurrud spoke in 
jest or a heavy wurrud in anger, be a 
glance at th’ side iv his face as he passes 
a lookin’-glass, what kind iv a man he 
is. Wan thing I'll always bet on—he 
ain’t much diffrent fr’m anny other man. 
If I want to get a line on what he'd do 
in case iv fire, I ask mesilf what I wud 
do in case iv fire. I, mesilf, am ivry man. 
Barrin’ iddycation an’ th’ business we're 
in, th’ King iv England, th’ Impror iv 
Russhya, Kaiser Wilhelm th’ Busy, 
Téddy Rosenfelt, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
th’ Prince iv Siam an’ Martin Dooley is 
all out iv th’ same peck measure. If I 
know mesilf, I know thim all. King, 
czar, potintate, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
thief, rich man, poor man, beggar man 
they’re all me with betther or worse 
clothes. They’se a kind iv a Martin 
Dooley in th’ White House; they’se 
another cockin’ up his heels at Windsor 
Castle ; they’se a Martin Dooley iv some 
sort on ivry throne iv Europe, an’ ivry 
ash heap in the slums. I don’t say all 
men ar-re brothers. All men are ME. 
Th’ little tape line that I use fr mesilf 
is long enough an’ acc’rate enough to 
measure anny man in th’ wurruld, an’ 
if it happens that I’m ladin’ out red im- 
peeryalism at tin cints th’ glass instead 
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iv breakin’ stone on the roads or frinds 
at the Stock Exchange, it’s because | 
started th’ way I did. 

“ But whin it comes to sizin’ up th’ 
ladies, Gawd bless thim an’ tache thim 
their places, I hang up th’ rule, th’ com- 
pass an’ th’ tape line, an’ go be guess 
dn’ be luck. In dalin’ with women a 
man mus’ play entirely be ear. They’se 


a good manny men that'll tell ye they | 


know all about thim. Almost anny 
young unmarrid man between eighteen 
an’ twinty-wan cud map a woman out 
fr ye as plain as State Sthreet. He has 
her mind an’ her sowl charted an’ he 
takes a squint at th’ north star, f’r he 
wud disdain to steer be annything less, 
sets his coorse, ties down th’ tiller an’ 
goes to sleep. He wakes up in th’ roarin’ 
forties wrecked on an iceberg. 

“See young Terence Riordan comin’ 
out iv th’ front dure iv Callahan’s house 
with his chin in th’ air an’ his hat cocked 
over his ear. Is there annything about 
women that he don’t know, from Clay- 
pathry to th’ prisint day? Divvle th’ 
thing. He’s taken his degree. Women 
is mental arithmetic fr him. He does 
sums about thim in his head. All ye 
have to do to win a woman, says Ter- 
ence Riordan, is to look like Terence 
Riordan. As f’r Ellen Callahan that he’s 
keepin’ comp’ny with among others, he’s 
got her intelleck figured out to decimals. 
He knows ivrything about her except 
th’ wan thing I see frm me window, 
that whin gallant Terence Riordan wint 
out through th’ front dure steppin’ high, 
Ellen Callahan wint out th’ back dure 
to meet Larry Hannigan an’ go to a 
moonlight excursion. 

“Bimeby Terence will marry her, fr 
she has him nailed to th’ flure now, not 
be her own charms but be his fine 
opinyon iv himsilf. Whin I see thim 
together an’ he’s lookin’ into thim eyes 
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iv hers that say so much an’ mane so 
diffrent, I know he’s thinkin’: ‘I can 
read ivry thought in her mind. She’s 
thinkin’ how gr-reat I am an’ how good, 
what a handsome head iv hair I have, 
how that mole alongside me nose sets 
off me vivid complexion. Her thrust 
an’ confidence in me is ra-aly sad. Th’ 
poor, little mis’rable thing, I must reward 
her with me distinguished s’ciety f’r life.’ 
An’ manetime down in her heart is th’ 
moonlight excursion an’ th’ pitcher iv 
Hannigan with no job but a mandolin. 
Terence’ll niver find it. Whin he gets to 
be forty he’ll suspict it, whin he gets to 
be fifty he’ll quit thryin’ to find out, an’ 
whin he gets to be sixty he'll wish he’d 
had th’ mandolin an’ Hannigan th’ job. 
Wise is he who says: ‘I on’y know 
yisterdah. I must look out to-morrah.’ 
Whin he’s young it’s simple, whin he’s 
middle-aged, it’s a problem an’ whin he’s 
old, he’s solved it a thousan’ times in a 
thousan’ diff’rent ways an’ still he don’t 
know th’ answer. 

“Tt’s forty year since I see ye dancin’ 
a hornpipe at ye’er weddin’. F’r forty 
year since I see ye've been studyin’ th’ 
charackter iv th’ lady iv ye’er choice, an’ 
her own. How manny times d’ye put 
down th’ pa-aper an’ look acrost th’ table 
an’ say: ‘Who's that sthrange, quare 
woman acrost frm me? I call her Mrs. 
Hinnissy, but who th’ divvle is she? 
What do I know about her or her about 
me?’ They’se thirty inches of oilcloth 
between ye an’ eighty million miles an’ 
I don’t know how manny years iv diff’- 
rence. Ye know about as much iv her 
as ye know iv th’ sun. Ye know whin 
she gets up in th’ mornin’ an’ whin she 
sinks to rest at night. An’ thin again, 
praps ye don’t. An’ she knows less 
about ye. Over her knittin’ needles she’s 
sayin’; ‘I wondher who me frind is, th’ 
ol’ la-ad with th’ naked head an’ th’ neck 
like a plumber’s file. He’s a sthrange 
crather. He’s got a logical mind. He 
can tell at a glance where a ca’ar is 
goin’ to, he always faces for’ard whin 
he gets off th’ platform, he ain’t afraid 
iv mice, cows or ghosts. What sort iv 
iddycated pig is he?’ 


“Some time arly in his life ivry man 
writes a book entitled ‘ All there is to 
know about women in wan volume, 
thirteen page§, includin’ a biography an’ 
pitchers iv th’ author.’ Afther a while © 
he puts in wan iv thim little tags that 
always goes at th’ end iv a book iv 
acc’rate information: ‘ E-eratum: In th’ 
foregoin’ volume, on pages wan to tin, 
Pr “is” read “is not,” an’ fr “is not” 
read “is.” On th’ other pages wheriver 
“is” or “is not” appears, substichoot 
“maybe” or “ p’raps ” or “ th’ Lord on’y 
knows.”’ Whin a man tells ye that he 
knows about women, don’t ast him anny 
questions in th’ higher mathymatics iv 
th’ fair sect. Ast him how a woman 
sticks a hat-pin into her head without 
killin’ hersilf, why she always smoothes 
her dhress down whin she stands in 
front iv a fire, an’ why she on’y ates 
whin there ar-re men ar-round. A 
woman will load in ivrything in sight if 
a kind an’ manly eye is watchin’ her 
wurruk, but whin she’s with other 
women she takes a cup iv tay an’ a 
pickle. Why is it? If th’ expert don’t 
know that, how can he expict us to 
believe he knows about th’ gr-reater 
things? If he don’t know addition, how 
can he know compound fractions? 

“Tt’s th’ same with th’ gr-reatest an’ 
th’ laste iv us Th’ more we know iv 
men, th’ less we know iv th’ conthrary 
sect. Take that ol’ boy Socrates that 
Hogan talks about. There was a man 
that was as wise as a mountain or an ol’ 
elephant. He knew more thin I think 
I know. Men wint hundherds iv miles 
to hear him talk. He ladled out wisdom 
an’ information be th’ bucketful to wan 
an’ all. He niver tur-rned a sthranger 
fr’m th’ dure without givin’ him a full 
meal iv knowledge. But whin it come 
to handlin’ an ordhinry, plain wife or 
termygant, as th’ wurrud is in Greek, 
he cud get pints fr'm a bridge tinder. 
He had such a tough game iv it that 
whin th’ authorities suggested that th’ 
dhrinks was on th’ state, he dhrained 
his cup iv pizen with a wink iv th’ eye 
an’ said: ‘Don’t be sorry f’r me, boys, 
I’m not going home to-night.’ 
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“TI guess about thim. I guess they 
don’t live in th’ same wurruld as men. 
It seems to be th’ same wurruld but it 
aint the same at all. It’s a wurruld 
where all th’ clocks ar-re wrong an’ 
where they’se no such thing as distance. 
It’s peopled with ghosts, dhressmakers 
an’ princes. Th’ other day I r-read in 
th’ pa-aper that a German prince has 
advertised fr an American girl, white 
preferred, who wud be willin’ to ex- 
change three millyon dollars fr th’ op- 
porchunity to bear th’ proud but thirsty 
name iv Prince Otto Finkelstein Zum 
Rathskeller, an’ later on ye'll see that 
Prince Otto, who is known among his 
frinds as Fink, has borrowed a coat an’ 
come over on a tank steamer to wed wan 
iv Cincinnati’s fairest belles. Why does 
she do it? There ar-re plinty iv Ameri- 
can men ar-round who wud take her in 
spite iv th’ money. To show that they 
loved her for hersilf alone they’d agree 
to spind the fortune in a year. Anny 
wan iv thim cud tell her that Prince 
Otto is on’y a German arther all. In 
th’ happy home life at Rathskeller he 
laves th’ prince part iv his nature out iv 
dures if it isn’t hung up at a pawnshop, 
an’ is plain Otto who loves noodles in a 
thick soup and uses a pocket comb on 
his whiskers afther dinner. 

“ But she don’t see it that way. They 
ain’t annything in th’ books she’s read 
that teaches her that th’ object iv a fair 
young American heiress’ life is to be led 
up to th’ big jump be th’ champeen 
prune preserver iv th’ wurruld. I stand 
by th’ American man. He’s a fine fellow. 
He may be short of wurruk on polite 
convarsation, but he can shoe a horse. 
As a mannyfacthrer iv soap, bottles, 
hair-ile, steel billets an’ spring matth- 
resses he has th’ effete European away 
to th’ bad. He has circled th’ globe with 
canned meat an’ in far-off Ind, as th’ 
sayin’ goes, his pitcher is on th’ labels 
iv th’ talcum powdher an’ th’ pork an’ 
beans ready to eat. How is it possible 
that anny wan cud prefer a decayin’ sign 
iv nobility who wuddn’t know th’ diff’- 
rence between short rib sides an’ number 


two hard winter wheat? Alonzo Blinks 
is a good man. At the daily meetin’ in 
the quick-lunch room he’s th’ life iv th’ 
party. If his pants bag at th’ knee, he 
has a heart iv oak. If a glance at his 
boot gives ye at wanst an outline map 
iv his big toe, he can figure out interest 
in his head. Sthrange that such an int’- 
lectual light shud not be able to put th’ 
fortune iv th’ fair wan into his business. 

“ But I guess th’ fact is that Alonzo 
has niver got himsilf into th’ fair wan’s 
coorse iv readin’. He’s devoted his life 
to makin’ himsilf th’ hayro iv Dun an’ 
Bradsthreet, but thim two gran’ wurruks 
iv modhren chivalree an’ romance have 
niver been taken out iv th’ Dope Lovers’ 
Libry be Gladys. Whin he was exhibi- 
tin’ his charms to Dun an’ Bradsthreet 
he wud have been betther employed if 
he’d thried to stand in with the author iv 
‘Whin Knighthood wus in Flower.’ All 
her happy little life Gladys has been 
thryin’ to cash in a fairy dhream an’ 
here it comes. She marries a man who 
can get on a horse without chloryformin’ 
it, an’ be Hivins, Hinnissy, I’m not so 
sure she’s iver as sorry f'r it as I wud 
be if I was makin’ an arther dinner 
oration. She'll find out in time that th’ 
on’y coort he’s familyar with is th’ polis 
coort, that th’ ancesthral mansion is th’ 
county jail an’ Prince Otto’s father th’ 
Gran’ Jook runs a ’bus line f'r a hotel. 
Th’ on’y raison he didn’t hook up in 
Germany was pecause he was rayfused 
be th’ daughter iv a butcher that he 
cheated in a horse thrade. But Gladys 
will niver be ra-aly sorry. She'll niver 
come to as long as they’se wan iv her 
counthrywomen without a title on th’ 
face iv Europe. She'll soon be through 
with Otto, who will nobly dhrink himsilf 
to death, but at eighty-five she'il be ex- 
pictin’ another prince to come around 
an’ fit a glass slipper on her fut. 

“Ts there wan law f'r men an’ another 
f’r women? says the lady who had had 
luck in a play I wanst see. No, sir. 
They’se wan law f’r men an’ no law fr 
women. Th’ laws ar-re made be men, 

fr men, who ar-re taught to think in 
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sthraight lines, while a woman thinks 
ar-round a corner and over the tops iv 
houses. Don’t lave us tache thim anny 
iv th’ foolish things we've got to know. 
They don’t believe in idees, theeries or 
argymint. They believe in persons. If 
th’ baldheaded Columbus showed thim 
be his chart an’ log that he’d discovered 
America they’d say : ‘ I don’t believe that 
odjous man iver discovered annything.’ 
But if Padarooski tol’ thim he did they'd 
believe it without a doubt. Women will 
stand by a murdhrer or a safe-blower 
not because they don’t think he done 
it but because crime ain’t a crime whin 
it’s committed be th’ right party. Facts 
ain't annything to thim; they regard 
argyment as an old worn out way iv 


gettin’ annywhere, like an engineer wud 
look at a stage coach. They don't be- 
lieve in figures or, at laste, in other 
people’s figures. Don’t argye with thim. 
Ye can’t convince thim iv annything 
onless ye hol’ their hands. Take thim 
firmly be th’ fingers an’ tell thim what 
ye want thim to believe. P’rhaps they'll 
say: ‘He has nice hair. He must be 
right.’” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hennessy, “ f’r a man 
that don’t know annything about th’ 
subjict ye’ve had a good dale to say.” 

“ Th’ raison I’ve said so much,” replied 
Mr. Dooley, “ is that I know so little. Be 
Hivins, whin I come to think iv how 
little I know on th’ subjec’ I’m surprised 
at me own modhration.” 


THOUGH ALL BETRAY. 


By MARIE VAN VORST. 


Dearest, give your love to me. 
I will keep it well, 

Cradle as it does the sea : 
Hold the shell— 

Deep, unseen, and secretly. 


Dearest, give your kiss to me. 
I will keep tho’ all assail: 
As the temple prayerfully 


Holds the Grail. 


Altars then my lips shall be! 


Dearest, give to me your trust. 
I will not betray 
Hold it as the beacon must 


Hold the ray, 


Till the lighthouse stones are dust. 
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THE BIRCH-BARK. 


By TAPPAN ADNEY. 


Illustrated by the Author. 


SHORT century ago steam 
A sounded the knell of the old 
stage coach of England; to- 
day, when in its turn it totters before 
the new giant, electricity, it gives warn- 
ing to the stage coach of Canada—the 
birch-bark canoe. With our easy affec- 
tion for discomforts which are past, we 
sigh for “good old days”; but before 
the stage coach had become a thing of 
the present the birch-bark was a great 
transportation system; and it. still 
flourishes long after its younger brother 
has passed to rest. 

Iron rails are rapidly pushing north 
to James Bay, that southern arm of 
Hudson’s Bay on which two hundred 
and thirty years ago a great trading 
company erected its first fort. With the 
shriek of the first engine on those land- 
locked shores the doom of the Rebecca 
will be spoken. The Rebecca is a canoe 
of a type now plying on but one or two 
trade routes in Canada. It is but a 
twenty-one foot canoe, and much smaller 
than those masterpieces of canoe build- 
ing which carry their crews of eight 
men, a ton of furs or trade goods, be- 
sides passengers and camp - equipage. 
Travellers will recall its high upturned 
bow and stern, the painted design on 
each end, the gunwales and other wood- 
work of bright blue—the livery colour 
of the company—the same colour that 


in tunic marked a Hudson’s Bay man 
anywhere in Canada. When the pro- 
jected railway to James Bay is done, 
the Rebecca will be laid aside to rot, 
being of no further use; and it may 
not be out of place to suggest here 
that our museums supply themselves 
with specimens of this canoe, now by 
no means common even on the “ through 
route”; else only by pictures and de- 
scriptions will coming generations know 
that such things existed, just as now 
we have nothing but descriptions—none 
too full at that—of the old days when 
the company, all powerful, created types 
of men and dress which are yet the most 
striking and picturesque that Canada 
can show. 

The passing of the old canoe marks 
the close of an old order which existed 
in half of a continent for the greater 
part of two and a half centuries—a pass- 
ing which will ever be looked upon with 
regret by lovers of wild and picturesque 
life. Railway lines have pushed, both 
west and north, carrying the settler; 
creating the industry of civilisation ; 
warning the hunter and the trapper, who 
for ages have held the sole sway in their 
great domain of wild lakes and rivers, 
that the world has better use for the 
land. 

In a brief while the tourist will be 
drawn by the thing of iron and steam, 
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quickly, comfortably, in as many hours 
as it now takes days, to that spot which 
must ever be historic as the site of the 
first post established in America by that 
“Company of Adventurers,” who, under 
direction of Prince Rupert, and by virtue 
of royal charter of Charles II., dis- 
covered eventually such profit in the fur 
trade as made them over half a conti- 
nent more powerful than the Govern- 
ment itself. In 1671, their first fort was 
built near the head of James Bay— 
Moose Factory by name—and later Fort 
York, the main station, on the west 
shore of Hudson’s Bay proper. The 
newest railway will penetrate to Moose 
Factory. Vast portions of country, north 
and west, must for generations remain 
unclaimed, and its grand lakes and 


rivers, unequalled on the face of the 
earth as routes for the most adventurous 
of canoemen, will be there; 


but the 


A long narrow canoe for rapid river currents. 
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significance of the railway to Moose 
Factory will perhaps be better under- 
stood when it is known that only on 
what is known as the “through route” 
from the Ottawa River to Moose 
Factory, is the great birch canoe. 

The history of the North canoe is 
intimately connected with that of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Its charter 
gave the company the exclusive right 


to trade only as far as the heads of the - 


streams entering Hudson’s Bay. Moose 
Factory was its first fort, though Fort 
York soon became the chief distributing 
point. The formation of its powerful 
rival, the Northwest Company, which 
met, fought, and finally amalgamated 
with it, under the old name, gave un- 
disputed sway over a territory extending 
from the St. Lawrence on the east to the 
mouth of the Columbia River on the 
west. A glance at any considerable map 
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of Canada will show Fort Garry, now 
the city of Winnipeg, where the rival 
companies fought their greatest and last 
battle, as the centre of a wonderful 
system of waterways, ramifying, like 
arteries, east, west, north and south, to 
the furthest confines of British America. 
South and east, crossing from river to 
river by many portages, coasting along 
Lake Superior, touching Lake Huron, 
thence by a chain of lake and stream ; 
the voyageurs reached the Ottawa River, 
and so down to Montreal and the At- 
lantic. Northwards through a wonderful 
ramification of lakes and rivers the voy- 
ageurs reached Hudson’s Bay itself, and 
so the Arctic Ocean. To the westward, 
the company’s employés traded with the 
Klondike Indians before Russian _in- 
terests were defined in Alaska. How 
far distant Fort Yukon was may be im- 
agined by the fact that from the day 
of the departure of the trade goods from 
London until the furs received in ex- 
change reached the city it was just 
seven years! 

The canoe was everything to the 
company. In winter its dusky wards 
hunted and trapped and generally— 
though not always—-at the first signs of 
spring, brought in marten and beaver 
on toboggans drawn by wolfdogs to the 
nearest post, where they received guns, 
powder, tea, and blankets in exchange. 
Both furs and goods were measured by 
the unit of exchange, a “castor,” or 
beaver, to the immense advantage of the 
trader, of course, whose justification for 
his profits was that he gave the Indian 
what satisfied him, at least until the 
independent traders along the border be- 
gan taking fewer dozens of marten for 
the cheap trade gun. The real activity 
of the posts began in early summer. 
Furs were packed into bundles weighing 
about a hundred pounds, and when the 
ice passed out they were loaded into 
boats and North canoes to be carried 
to one of three depdts and shipped 
thence to England. In the department 
lying west of the Rockies the furs went 


to Fort Vancouver; from the St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa, to Montreal. From 
the Northern and Southern departments, 
embracing the frozen interior regions 
and south to the shores of Lake 
Superior—far the largest and most im- 
portant area—they went to York and 
Moose factories. 

The annals and reports of the com- 
pany contain but little except quantities 
and values of furs, fish, and oil, and 
negotiations as to rights and privileges. 
It remained for one man, H. M. Ballan- 
tyne, for three years a clerk in the em- 
ploy of the company, to give us what 
knowledge we have of the picturesque 
side of life in the Fur Country at the 
height of the company’s glory. Ballan- 
tyne saw with the eye of the artist sus- 
ceptible to colour, movement, and sound. 
At an early date large boats began to 
be employed instead of canoes for trans- 
porting the furs and supplies to and 
from York Factory. These were broad, 
shallow, double-enders, carrying 4,000 
pounds, a crew of nine men, three or 
four passengers, and provisions for men 
and crew. A rude mast and tattered 
sail lay on the seats ready to be hoisted 
to a favouring wind; but it was chiefly 
by the paddle that they were propelled, 
although going up the swiftest streams 
it often became necessary for half the 
crew to go ashore with a tracking line 
and slowly, inch by inch, draw the boat 
against the swift current. Poles, too, 
were used when the current was not too 
stiff. These York boats travelled in 
squads of varying number, known as 
brigades. 

In the spring the brigade bound for 
Fort York sets out from Red River, with 
supplies for the Athabasca and Mac- 
kenzie rivers. Passing Norway House 
they proceed to Portage La Loche, a 
carry twelve miles long over the 
northern and western watershed. Here 
the brigades from the Athabasca and 
Mackenzie meet them, deliver their furs, 
take aboard their own outfits, and depart. 
Retracing its steps the York Brigade 
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returns to Norway House, and thence 
proceeds to York, arriving there on the 
first of September. Delivering the furs 
and taking aboard supplies, the boats 
immediately set out on the long journey 
back ; the swarthy voyageurs with long 
unkempt black hair streaming over their 
bronzed faces, and girt about with the 
scarlet worsted fringed scarf, worn by 
Indian, half-breed, and officer alike; 
settling to the oars with light hearts, 
homeward bound, singing in unison that 
wild strange chant of the boat and 
canoemen, heard nowhere else, like 
nothing else, “A /a claire fontaine!” 

Although the work in the middle dis- 
trict was done by York boats, there were 
also canoe brigades, manned by the 
same lighthearted crews, sometimes ex- 
ceeding the crews of the boats. And 
whenever a journey was to be made by 
a factor, or clerk, with all dispatch, a 
single North canoe, manned perhaps by 
Iroquois, the best canoemen in the 
world, proceeded alone. The native 
Cree, too, often travelled in these great 
canoes, with his whole family, for hun- 
dreds of miles. Let us look a moment 
at one picture Ballantyne has given us 
of such an Indian family: 

“Now floating swiftly down a foam- 
ing rapid, or making a portage where 
and when rapids are too dangerous to 
descend; and while the elders of the 
family assist in carrying the canoe, the 
youngsters run about plucking berries ; 
and the shaggy wild curs, one or twa 
of which are possessed by every Indian 
family, search for food or bask in the 
sun at the foot of the baby’s cradle, 
which stands bolt upright against a tree, 
while the child gazes upon all these 
operations with supreme indifference.” 

With him we almost see the reality, 
as we accompany the canoe or boat 
brigade. It is night, and the brigade 
has landed in a quiet cove. The great 
fres, one for each crew, blazing up 
cheerily, throw a ruddy glow upon the 
surrounding foliage and the wild, un- 
couth figures of men who sit or recline 
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about the fire, smoking their pipes and 
chatting carelessly and good humouredly, 
as if the arduous journey before them 
never enters their minds. Tents pitched, 
blankets are spread, and all turn in. At 
first break of day the stentorian voice 


of the guide crying out, “Léve/” 
“ léve!” “ léve!” rouses the camp. Five 
minutes for the morning toilet, ten 
minutes for packing, and the outfits are 
pulling up the stream. At seven, or 
nine, according to circumstances, they 
land again, build fires, surmount them 
with gipsy-like tripods from which are 
hung great tin kettles; and breakfast 
is cooked and eaten—the only hot meal 
until supper, for luncheon is eaten cold 
on board. Then row, row, once more, 
for about two hours; then the rower 
may rest five or ten minutes for his 
“pipe.” Now a fall is reached and a 
portage (of which there are thirty-six 
between York and Fort Garry) must be 
made. The light-hearted voyageurs 
jump ashore, some seizing one, may be 
two, bundles, run with them over the 
carry, while others pull and haul the 
boat up the cataract, halloaing and 
shouting all the time as if to drown the 
thunderous roar of the waters. 

How every one who has sailed in the 
North recalls “the beauty of passing 
over a still lake in the morning sun- 
light, the stillness of the waters shown 
only by the measured dips of the oars,” 
when “an unbounded happiness steals 
over the heart of the traveller as he 
gazes out upon the distant horizon, 
broken here and there by small islets, 
floating as it were in air.” 

Ballantyne’s enthusiasm rises as he 
tells of the North canoe, on his departure 
from Norway House for Montreal in the 
summer of 1843: 

“ These light, graceful craft are about 
thirty-six feet long, by four to six feet 
wide, and are capable of containing 
eight men and three passengers. They 
are made entirely of birch bark and 
gaudily painted on the bow and stern. 
In these fairy-like boats, then, we 
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Its bow and stern were very high and curved, and at ite bow there was a ram, 


swiftly swept over Playgreen Lake, the 
bright vermilion paddles glancing in the 
sunshine, and the woods echoing to the 
lively tune of “A da claire fontaine” 
sung by the two crews in full chorus.” 

Again he says: 

“A solitary North canoe at best can 
give one but a faint idea of the sensa- 
tion felt on seeing a brigade of them 
at a post after a long journey. It is 
then that they appear in wild perfection. 
The voyageurs upon such occasions are 
dressed in their best clothes and gaudy 
feathers; ribbons and tassels stream in 
abundance from their caps and garters. 
Painted gaily, and ranged alongside like 
contending chargers, the light canoes 
skim swiftly over the water, bounding 
under the vigourous and rapid strokes of 
the small but numerous paddles, while 
the powerful voyageurs strain every 


muscle to urge them quickly on. And 
while yet in the distance, the beautifully 
simple paddling song, so well suited to 
the surrounding scenery and so different 
from any other air, breaks sweetly on 
the ear; and one reflects with a kind 
of subdued and pleasing melancholy how 
far the singers are from their native 
land, and how many long and weary 
days of danger and toil will pass before 
they can rest once more in their Cana- 
dian homes. How strangely, too, upon 
the nearer approach, is the feeling 
changed to one of exhilaration as the 
deep and manly voices swell in chorus 
over the placid waters, while a competi- 
tion arises among them who shall first 
arrive, and the canoes dash over the 
water with arrow speed to the very edge 
of the wharf, where they suddenly, and 
as if by magic, come to a pause. This 
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A small canoe manned by two Indians. 


is effected by each man backing water 
with his utmost force ; after which they 
roll their paddles on the gunwale simul- 
taneously, enveloping themselves in a 
shower of spray as they shake the drip- 
ping water from the bright vermilion 
blades. Truly it is an animated, inspir- 
ing scene, the arrival of a brigade of 
light canoes.” 

The thirty-six or forty-foot canoe of 
the North was a “light” one to Mr. 
Ballantyne! What would he call those 
only twelve, fifteen, thirty feet in length? 
He travelled in the smaller kind also, 
manned by two Indians, counterparts of 
those commonly met with on the Ottawa 
River to-day; but they failed to im- 
press him, as did the forty-footer. No 
doubt he considered a craft that two 
men would carry over a portage as light. 
But likely, too, he had in mind his ar- 
rival at Fort William, the chief distribut- 
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ing post of the Northwest Company, on 
Lake Superior, and there finding canoes 
alongside which the North canoe was 
indeed small and light. 

For traversing that inland sea only 
canoes of the largest and staunchest 
sort could safely be employed. They 
were truly huge affairs, the Candtes de 
maitre, of which the old company kept 
a large number at the Fort William 
station. They were capable of carrying 
twice the weight of cargo of the North 
canoe. Sixteen men sat at their paddles, 
and four men were required to lift and 
carry one over a portage. Such clumsy, 
unwieldly boats could only with the 
utmost difficulty be taken over the end- 
less portages of the interior, so the 
traveller from the East upon reaching 
Fort William left his Candte de maitre, 
and took the “light” North canoe. 
Even in Ballantyne’s time the Canédte de 
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maitre was almost a thing of the past. 

There was another canoe, found on 
Lake Superior and the St. Lawrence, 
that Ballantyne failed to note. Its bow 
and stern were very high and bent over 
like a hood, and at the bow a pointed 
projection, like the ram of a warship, 
that might at some early time, during 
the savage wars, have served the same 
purpose against the frail side of a birch 
canoe filled with hostile warriors. It is 
doubtful if there is now one of these 
canoes in existence. 

After the final passing of the North 
canoe, there will remain the smaller 
canoes, which the sportsman and the 
Indian will continue to use. Curious 
many of these smaller types are, and 
interesting all, as showing how in this 
place, or in that, the means at hand has 
been adapted perfectly to the end. Here 
is required a canoe short and buoyant 
for choppy seas; there, one longer and 
narrower for river currents. Each tribe 
has some differing form or detail of 
construction, upon which the white man 
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was unable to improve except to make 
larger and heavier. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company boasts of 
the largest of birch canoes; it has also 
the smallest. While at one end of their 
territory were canoes capable of bearing 
sixty men, in the far northern and 
western portions the Yukon Indian 
journeyed to and from the Hudson’s 
Bay post in canoes that bore only one 
man at a time, in which it was not pos- 
sible for him to stand erect, and so 
frail and light in construction that one 
could pick them up in one hand like a 
basket. Now as then he may be seen, 
sitting flat, paddling with quick side 
strokes of his single-bladed paddle or 
poling up stream by means of two small 
sticks, one in each hand, while behind, 
in a somewhat larger craft, follows his 
squaw with the pappooses and perhaps 
a puppy or two. Such canoes, resemb- 
ling in form the Eskimo kyak, are not 
craft that one would care to take for 
a sporting trip or a cruise without pre- 
liminary practice in some shallow spot! 


THE DREAMERS 


By WINIFRID LEAL. 


To nought of wealth or worldly goods they aspire, 
And nothing ask or seek at Fortune’s hand. 

They wrap them in their dreams, nor heed the band 
Which restless passes by in vain desire 


To seize and chain lost happiness. 
Unheard by most, sings in their ears. 


A quire, 
The land 


May barren be or rich, they ever stand 

Midst dearth or wealth, fed by an inward fire. 

A mystic joy their secret soul enfolds. 

They nothing have to lose in worldly mart; 

A higher goal than Gain their journeying moulds. 
Earth’s glories rise and fall, her kings depart, 


The dreamer tranquilly dreams on. 


He holds 


A Kingdom safe and sure—within the heart! 
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DE CONVENANCE. 


By T. W. HALL. 


a well-groomed, well-educated, 

well-trained daughter of the elect. 
She understood her position and her 
class with all a woman's keen, compre- 
hensive understanding. She ‘was a 
choice plant that had been nurtured for 
a purpose. 

So she was quite prepared. She was 
already waiting for him to call, and he 
was not due for five minutes yet. She 
knew that he had spoken to her father 
the previous evening, just as she knew 
that his father had spoken to hers the 
last time the latter was in London. Her 
mother had told her all this, and more, 
that very morning, with a complacent 
satisfaction that did not even ask her 
consent. That went without the saying. 
He was richer, even, than herself, and 
of a distinctly coming family, though it 
had not yet managed to struggle quite 
so far into the heart of the land of 
promise as her own. She had even worn 
the gown and the ornaments that her 
mother had suggested. 

In fact, it was all arranged quite as 
precisely as one of her mother’s own 
perfect entertainments, which a princess 
had once acknowledged to be her royal 
despair. She even wondered, in a fit 
of whimsical musing, if, at the proper 
time, the ring would not be brought in 
on a silken cushion by a noiseless, im- 
perturbable, liveried footman. And then 
she wondered if they were called foot- 
men because in olden times there had 
also been horsemen. And, if there had 
been horsemen, she wondered if they 
came curvetting and cantering down the 
hall at the entrance of a visitor. 
then, because she was a woman (and 
women are a variable quantity, as well 
as an unknown one), her mood circled 
to the other end of the diameter. 


Se was quite prepared. She was 
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And — 


“Tt isn’t fair,” she muttered. And 
what she meant was that, while she ex- 
pected, and was willing to be sacrificed, 
like all the rest of her kind, for the sake 
of society, this particular arrangement 
was not just. No one knew it. No one 
suspected it. It was her own secret— 
the only thing, with all her riches, that 
she could really call absolutely her own 
She loved this young man for whom her 
father had traded her. 

The bargain, therefore, was not a fair 
one, for by it he received, in addition 
to everything else, the most priceless 
thing in all the world—a woman’s love. 
Rich as she was, she could not afford 
to make her love cheap. She could not 
give it without a return. The only 
objection she had to marrying this 
young man of her father’s choice was 
that she loved him. 

A noiseless servant, whose actions 
were a marvellous counterfeit of a well- 
trained automaton, gravely announced: 
“Mr. Ganesvoort,” and disappeared. 

He himself followed springily, smiling 
and with a cheerful “ Good-afternoon, 
Miss Leonard,” precisely as the clock 
struck the appointed hour. 

Her own greeting over, he dropped 
into the very seat her mother had con- 
cluded he would choose, and proceeded 
precisely as she had expected. The 
smile died from his lips, and he looked 
at her very seriously, and with the 
faintest suspicion of diffidence. She had 
not calculated on that last, however. 
She hoped he would be direct, and have 
it over as soon as possible. She realised, 
helplessly now, that she was to be dis- 
appointed. Then her mental poise 
changed again. It circled back to the 
other end of the diameter, and she 
thought what an excellent thing it would 
be for each of the parties to the con- 
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DE CONVENANCE 


tract to take a dose of laughing-gas at 
a proposal de convenance. 

“| have come to speak to you about 
a matter which is of the most serious 
importance to my life, to me ” he 
began. Then he hesitated, lowered his 
eyes, blushed visibly, and smoothed his 
gloves over his knee with all the gentle- 
ness with which one strokes the glossy 
hair of a favourite horse. 

“And that is——” she suggested, as 
encouragingly as seemed proper. 

“A matter of perhaps equal impor- 
tance to you,” he continued. 

“Yes?” said she, dubiously. 

“ Do you mean it?” he asked, quickly. 

Really, he was more abrupt than she 
had desired. For a moment she had 
hoped. But here he had come right to 
the point at once. Not a particle of 





‘preparation, not a protestation of love, 


not even a reference to it. She was 
disappointed. But she rose to the occa- 
sion. Her self-respect demanded that 
there be at least an appearance of pre- 
liminaries. 

“We are both sensible,” she hastened 
to say, realising, as she said it, that 
neither of them was. “ This is a matter 
of a lifetime, and happiness is of im- 
portance even to us. | know what you 
would say. You know I know. It is 
not given to our kind to proceed in any 
other way.” 

A look of pain crossed his face. 

“Let’s not argue that point,” she con- 
tinued. “Let us look at the matter as 
honestly as we can. I am not a. milk- 
maid, mor a shopgirl. Therefore, you 
cannot meet me evenings ‘ Comin’ thro’ 
the rye,’ nor at the next corner above 
the shop on the way home after work. 
Therefore, also, we cannot approach the 
matter in the usual way, with sheep’s- 
eyes and pretty speeches. We are a 
house, if you please. Yes, that is pre- 
cisely the word. A house that is to be 
built, and the architect has completed 
his plans. We are about to be put into 
the hands of the builder. But, before 
we are, let us look at the plans and 
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specifications, if only for appearances. 

“Now, it is to be presumed that you 
have made up your mind. But [—well, 
1 realise that | am to lose the most 
precious experience in the life of a 
woman—the joy of being wooed. 
Nevertheless, | have some minor rights 
to which I naturally wish to cling. And, 
first, 1 wish to know this: Have you 
ever loved a woman? Is there a woman 
who has any claim on your heart now?” 

“T have loved—l do love,” he 
answered, looking her honestly in the 
eye, “wholly, completely, with all my 
heart.” 

She gave a little gasp, and felt a sharp 
pain at her heart. 

“She is——” he was about to add. 

“No, not her name,” she broke in, 
hurriedly. “I have the right to be 
spared that. But I would like to know 
as much of the affair as you care to tell 
me. Perhaps it will help later. At any 
rate, it will put us on a fairer footing.” 

“T have nothing to conceal,” he pro- 
ceeded. “Indeed, I am proud of it,” he 
continued, with a smile, quite ignorant 
of the growing weight that was crush- 
ing her heart. “I saw her first when I 
came to London a year ago. It was a 
face-in-the-crowd-affair, you know, only 
I was destined to meet her afterward. 
They say one seldom does. It was at 
the opera. But I was alone. I had not 
then been presented to any great ex- 
tent, and there was no one to tell me 
who she was. The next time I saw her 
at church. It was on the following Sun- 
day. It seemed like a good omen. I 
concluded that we were both of the 
same religion, and such eventually 
proved to be the case. But, again, there 
was no chance to find out who she 
was. 

“For by this time, you understand, I 
was in love. That sort of thing—real 
love, you know—doesn’t grow. It 
happens. It is mature the moment it 
is born, and never grows old. So I was 
in heaven then, for the first time in my 
life—in a heaven that contained but one 
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angel, and I caught only fleeting visions 
of her. But, I tell you, it did me good. 
I developed more in the next month, 
while I was ransacking the town for 
another sight of that girl, than I had 
in the previous ten years. Jt made a 
man of me. I had been a happy-go- 
lucky boy. This made a serious man of 
me. I was filled with ambition. I saw 
an object in life, and at the same time 
the object of life.” 

“ And you finally met her?” she broke 
in, with a queer little apology for a 
laugh. It is hard to laugh when your 
heart is breaking, but it is sometimes 
quite necessary—absolutely necessary 
often when you are a high contracting 
party to a marriage de convenance. 

“Love wiil find a way,” he quoted. 

“And then?” she asked. 

“Then,” he replied, “I lived in the 
paradise of her presence when I had 
the opportunity, which was not often, 
for her family is an exclusive one—and 
conservative. And, when I had not the 
opportunity, I lived in the memory of 
her.” 

“And did she—did she reciprocate— 
your 7 

“That I could never tell,” he an- 
swered, simply. “You see, she was 
neither a milkmaid nor a shopgirl. So 
I could not meet her evenings ‘ Coming 
thro’ the rye,’ nor at the next corner 
above the shop on the way home after 
work. Therefore, I could not approach 
the matter in the usual way, with 
sheep’s-eyes and pretty speeches.” 

That was cruel of him, she thought. 
But she could not believe he intended to 





be so. He was a gentleman, she felt 
sure, and he would not say anything 
deliberately to wound her. He simply 
did not understand. He regarded her 
quite impersonally, as one does a hus- 
band or wife always, in an affair de con- 
venance. 

“But you proceeded further?” she 
urged. 

“Of course I did.” he answered. “I 
am not the kind of a man to give up till 
the last position is carried or the last 
blow is struck. I would never give up 
till I got my coup de grace.” 

She knew that. That was one of the 
things that had made him so attractive 
to her. 

“T went right on,” he continued, “ des- 
perately but logically, step by step. | 
told my father, and got his approval. 
He communicated with her father and 
mother, and got their approval | 
wanted to remove every possible ob- 
stacle. It was the one love of my life. I 
knew that another like it would never 
come to me. It was all important x 

“But why didn’t you tell her, and 
ask?” she burst in. , 

“T am telling her; I am asking her— 
don’t you understand? You won't let 
me tell you her name, but I can make it 
plain to you. You are the girl” He 
was standing now with outstretched 
arms, and a glowing eagerness on his 
strong, handsome face. 

She staggered to her feet—and to- 
ward him. 

“Oh, I am so happy!” she exclaimed, 
and tears of joy ran down her blushing, 
smiling cheeks. 
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THE STORY 


THE 


WOMAN TOLD. 


3y ELLIOTT FLOWER. 


ley,” said the clerk who was 

opening the official mail, while 
Judge Nellis busied himself with one or 
two letters of a private nature. 

The Judge looked up from his desk 
with a frown. 

“What’s its purport?” he asked. 

“It’s a rather pitiful letter,” explained 
the clerk, “and is an attempt to show 
why you should be lenient with her 
husband.” 

“Send it back to her!” exclaimed the 
Judge, flushing angrily. “And tell her 
that she is committing a serious offence 
in trying to reach and influence me in 
this way.” 

Having thus disposed of the matter 
the incident was temporarily forgotten, 
but as he went home to luncheon it 
recurred to him. He was sorry for the 
woman, as he had been sorry for many 
another in similar circumstances; but 
his duty was clear. The embezzlement 
of £100 was admitted in the trial of the 
case, and the only evidence heard had 
been introduced solely for the enlighten- 
ment of the Judge in fixing the punish- 
ment.. In this line an effort had been 
made to drag in a story that had no 
bearing on the crime, and, upon learning 
that it had to do with an incident ante- 
dating the offence by several years, the 
Judge had promptly ruled it out. The 
case had been closed the preceding day, 


'H ERE’S a letter from Mrs. Mox- 


. but sentence had been deferred to give 


him an opportunity to consider the 
matter. 

As he sat down to luncheon he noticed 
a letter lying beside his plate. The 
absence of 4 stamp showed that it had 
been delivered in person or by mes- 
senger; the handwriting on the en- 
velo was distinctly feminine. 

what it is,” he said, pushing it 

over to his wife. 


When she had read it there were tears 





in her eyes. 

“Oh, Howard!” she cried, “ it’s such 
a pathetic letter, and I’m so sorry for 
her. Just see x 


“Who is it?” he demanded sharply. 

“It’s signed ‘Emily Moxley,’ and if 
you knew r 

‘I don’t want to know,” he interrupted 
angrily. “I have no right to know, and 
I ought to send that woman to jail. 
Whether she could do it or not, she is 
trying to influence me improperly. Let 
me hear no more about it!” He spoke 
in a quick, jerky way that showed he 
was more than ordinarily incensed, and 
his wife, well knowing his strict ideas 
of judicial propriety, regretfully tore the 
letter up and dropped the subject. 

Later in the afternoon a woman called 
to see Mrs. Nellis. She gave no name, 
but was closeted with the Judge’s wife 
quite a while, and when she left she 
bore a note addressed to the Judge. She 
also left Mrs. Nellis in a very thoughtful 
and troubled state of mind, with some 
indication of tears. As for the woman 
herself, her eyes were red with weeping, 
but she went with all speed to the court- 
room. The Judge was in chambers, but 
the fact that the woman bore a letter 
from his wife, “to be delivered in 
person,” gave her immediate admission. 
Her presence in court during the trial 
had made her face familiar, and he re- 
cognised her instantly. His first feeling 
was one of anger, but she looked so 
piteous that he found himself insensibly 
speaking in a kindly tone. 

“Mrs. Moxley,” he said, “I ought to 
send you to jail. Your persistence in 
doing what you know to be wrong is 
a sore trial to my patience and deprives 
you of all right to consideration. Not 
content with writing to me here you 
also left a letter at my house cs 
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“I was bound to reach you,” inter- 
rupted the woman. 

“ But you have failed,” asserted the 
Judge. “Fortunately the contents of 
neither letter have come under my ob- 
servation, and it is that fact, coupled 
with my sympathy for you, that induces 
me to refrain from ‘inflicting the punish- 
ment that your acts merit.” 

“Do what you please with me,” 
pleaded the woman, “but let me tell 
you 4 

“Stop!” commanded the Judge. “ You 
have already committed a very serious 
offence in your efforts to influence me 
improperly, however little effect they 
may have, and if you persist I shall be 
forced to take action. I have been 
lenient because I do not think you un- 
derstand what you are dcing.”” He 
paused, but the woman made no motion 
to go; neither did she speak, apparently 
being in doubt what to say, but still 
determined not to give up. “Can't you 
see, Mrs. Moxley,” the Judge went on 
in a more kindly tone, “that I am ad- 
vising you for your own good? I can’t 
listen to arguments and pleas that are 
inadmissible in court. Their intent is 
—it must be—to influence me to do that 
which I ought not to do, and there is 
a penalty for any one who approaches 
an officer of the law with such a motive.” 

“But you don’t understand,” urged 
the woman. “This is very different—” 

“] quite understand,” interrupted the 
Judge. “Every one thinks his or her 
case is very different, but in this respect 
they are all alike. Now, don’t argue, 
but go away before you have made the 
matter any worse.” 

Still the woman lingered, absent- 
mindedly playing with an envelope she 
carried in her hand, and which she had 
entirely forgotten. 

“Go!” commanded the Judge per- 
emptorily, his patience finally exhausted. 

The startled woman dropped the en- 
velope, and the act of picking it up drew 
it to her attention. She handed it to 
the Judge. 





“T forgot,” she said. “ Here’s a note . 


from your wife. She said it would help 
me to reach you.” 

The Judge scowled and said some. 
thing under his breath that was not 
complimentary to sympathetic woman- 
kind, but he opened the note and read: 


“DEAR HOWARD: If this woman is 
guilty of any offence in coming to you 
with her story | am equally guilty, for 
I have given her the means of reaching 
you, deliberately and with a full know- 
ledge of her purpose. 

“Your affectionate wife, 
“ ANNABEL.” 


The Judge read the note a second time, 
and while he was angry it also appealed 
to his sense of humour. If the woman 
persisted in incurring the threatened 
penalty, consistence made it imperative 
that he should inflict it in some degree 
on his wife, and he prided himself on 
being a consistent man. The scheme 
was clever, but he knew his wife to be 
a clever woman, and he was accustomed 
to laugh at her ingenious methods of 
circumventing him.* Still, she never be- 
fore had permitted her talent in this 
direction to invade his judicial life. He 
alternately smiled and scowled as he 
read the note the second time, but at 
the conclusion he told the woman to sit 
down. 

“T’ll hear what you have to say,” he 
announced. 

She told her story without interrup- 
tion from him, and when she had finished 
he rose and walked up and down the 
room for several minutes without speak- 
ing. Then he sent for his stenographer. 

“Repeat that story to him,” he said 
to the woman. 

She did so, and waited. 

“ Now, go home!” he said shortly. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“That will appear in due time,” he 
answered. “I’ve let you tell your story 
and you should be content.” 
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In truth, the Judge was troubled. He 
never had been so deeply troubled in a 
judicial matter before, and the question 
she asked was one that he could not 
answer at that time. It required thought. 

“Harry,” he said finally, “do you 
know Mr. Catlin, who represented the 
company in the prosecution of Mox- 
ley?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the stenographer. 

“T wish, after you have transcribed 
that story, you would take it over to 
him and ask him if the facts are sub- 
stantially as stated,” said the Judge. 

Mr. Catlin came back with the steno- 
grapher. The story, he said, was correct 
—coloured a little in the telling, but 
nevertheless correct in all its important 
details. 

“Corporations,” commented the Judge, 
“apparently have neither hearts nor 
souls.” 

“There is a principle involved,” an- 
swered the lawyer, flushing. “ Person- 
ally, the man has the sympathy of all 
the officers from the president down, but 
it was deemed necessary to make an 
example of him.” 

“ There is no likelihood, then, of any 
request for clemency when the man is 
brought up for sentence?” suggested 
the Judge inquiringly. 

“There is a principle involved,” said 
the lawyer. 

“Yes,” returned the Judge thought- 
fully. 

“A principle of finance and of law,” 
repeated the lawyer. 

“ Also of justice,” added the Judge. 

“The same thing,” said the lawyer. 

“Not always,” replied the Judge. 

There was something in the tone of 
the Judge that puzzled the lawyer, and 
the intimation, conveyed to him later, 
that the Judge would be pleased to have 
the principal officials of the prosecuting 
corporation in court when he gave his 
decision was decidedly disquieting. But 
cokisideration convinced the lawyer that 
his) position was legally unassailable. 

I.n some way, however, the report that 
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something unusual was likely to happen 
gained currency, and the courtroom was 
crowded when the time came to dispose 
of the case. Such news spreads rapidly, 
and there were those who said afterward 
that the Judge himself was not entirely 
blameless in this matter. At any rate, 
the information that the corporation 
officials had been requested to be pre- 
sent became public property, and that 
was enough to arouse public curiosity. 
The Judge looked very tired when he 
ascended the bench. He had slept little 
the night before, and he was more 
thoughtful than usual. But he spoke 
with the air of a man who had settled 
a difficult problem and was willing to 
accept the consequences of his decision. 
“In considering this case,” said the 
Judge, speaking slowly and distinctly, 
“T shall go a little outside the record. 
In justice to me and my decision there 
are certain facts that should be known. 
“ The defendant is accused of, and has 
pleaded guilty to the embezzlement of a 
sum of money. In. extenuation it is 
urged that he had met with misfortunes 
that placed him in dire financial distress 
at the time. Jhere had been sickness 
in his family, and a fire had destroyed 
much of his household furniture, on 
which there was no insurance. In addi- 
tion to this, a payment was due on a 
small piece of property he was trying to 
buy. At this time, when he was in debt 
and his family in need of ordinary home 
comforts, the opportunity came to him 
to abstract £100 belonging to his em- 
ployers, and he yielded to it, hoping and 
expecting to be able to replace the 
money before it was missed. It is the 
old story, and so far there is no excuse 
for his act. That he did not gamble 
the money away does not absolve him 
from blame. The fact that creditable 
use is made of stolen money does not 
make it any the less a theft. And it 
may be urged further that the man was 
himself largely responsible for the pre- 
dicament in which he found himself. As 
he had been employed steadily for mar’ 
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for him, we may understand how and 
why he fell, but we cannot excuse him. 

“To show that he was not a criminal 
at heart, the fact has been brought out 
that, previous to the discovery of the 
theft, he had made partial restitution, 
and this tends to substantiate his claim 
that he intended to replace—and would 
eventually have done so—the whole 
sum, had not an accident revealed the 
shortage. He asked the privilege of 
continuing at work on half salary, the 
other half to be applied on the sum due 
the corporation until fully paid, and this 
request was refused. From a strictly 
business point of view I cannot say that 
this refusal was not justified, whatever 
the humanitarian aspect of the case may 
be.” 

Here the Judge paused for a moment, 
and when he continued he spoke with 
more vigour. 

“T am now going outside the record,” 
he said, “and if I misstate any of the 
facts I beg that counsel will correct me. 

“Twelve years ago this man, Edward 
Calvin Moxley, was employed in a sub- 
ordinate capacity by the same corpora- 
tion, and this corporation was engaged 
in a large undertaking a short distance 
from the City. In an emergency he was 
sent as a substitute for the assistant pay- 
clerk with £1,500 in cash to meet the 
men’s weekly pay roll. Through some 
misunderstanding the money was not 
expected that night, and the lonely little 
office was found deserted. Moxley was 
left there to guard the cash, while his 
immediate superior, the pay-clerk, 
started out to hunt up the proper official 
to whom to turn over the money. Pre- 
viously he had always been found wait- 
ing for it, with a guard to insure its 
safety until it was distributed the follow- 
ing morning, but this time there had 
been a miscalculation of some sort. 

“T shall not attempt to describe what 
happened in that little headquarters’ 
shanty while the pay-clerk was gone. 





years he should have made better pro- 
vision for the future. We may be sorry 
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I do not know the details. Moxley him- 
self was unable to narrate them for some 
time afterward, and then they had be- 
come hazy in his memory. But this 
much is known: There were many rough 
characters employed in the work being 
carried on, and some of them visited 
that shanty. Two of them remained 
there—one with a bullet through his 
head and one with a bullet in hus hip. 
The 41,500 in cash also remained there. 
The sachel containing it was found in 


one corner of the room, and, sitting in ' 


front of it, retaining his consciousness 
only by a wonderful effort of will power, 
was Moxley. He had been shot twice 
in the leg, one arm had been broken by 
the blow of a club, another stroke had 
fractured his shoulder, and he had also 
been struck on the head. But he sat 
there, barely conscious, still holding the 
revolver, and ready to continue the fight 
if another attack were made. How man 
he had wounded, besides the two left 
behind, never was known.” 

Again the Judge paused, and there 
was not a sound in the courtroom save a 
suppressed sob from Mrs. Moxley. The 
President and the attorney of the cor- 
poration sat with their eyes fixed on the 
Judge as if fascinated. 

“Moxley was eight months in the 
hospital,” the Judge resumed, “and 
when he was able to get out the com- 
pany, in its gratitude, promotéd him and 
assured him his position was for life.” 

The Judge, standing, leaned over his 
desk now, and spoke with an emphasis 
that was electrifying. 

“T discharge the defendant,” he said, 
“and on this decision I am willing to 
face the world.” 

A sigh, as of relief, came from various 
parts of the courtroom, and then Mr. 
Catlin, for the company, was on his feet. 
The President caught him by the coat. 

“Melodramatic claptrap!” muttered 
the lawyer. “The decision will not 
stand.” 

“Tt wil stand,” said the President. 
“Sit down!” 
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Ip. 
we. 
d in 
g in 
ness " POET?” said Bobby in tones of 
wer, A deep disgust. “ Really, Nancy, 
wice I think you might draw the 
1 by line somewhere.” 
had “ Speaking of lines,” Nancy went on 
also cheerfully, “ there was also an artist.” 
sat “Good Heavens!” groaned Bobby. 
the “Incidentally, there was a sculptor 
ight and a man who wrote problem stories.” 
se “And I’ve been abroad only two 
left months.” 

“It was your going abroad that did 
ere it, Bobby. It wakened a longing for 
ea travel. I couldn’t go to the Continent. 
Phe We were too poor even to go to the 


‘Or- country. That Stock Exchange fracas 


the 4 complicated our summer plans dread- 
fully. I said to myself, ‘I really must 
the travel, but it must be a journey without 
money amd Without price.’ Then I| shut 


m myself # my room and concentrated 
nd my mifid upon a purple iris in a glass 
vase. €By the way, Bobby, there has 


his also been a‘yogi, but that’s quite another 
Sis story.) Did you ever concentrate your 
mind on a purple iris in a glass vase?” 
id, Bobby shook his head emphatically. 
to “Well, of course, I really ought to 
choose something yellow, but I prefer 
” purple. [ get just as many ideas when 
fr. \ I meditate upon purple, and the 
t. ; _® ideas are much livelier. After I 
¢ had put in about fifteen minutes 
* 4 on the iris, I said, ‘Go to. I will 
1. } travel in Bohemia’ I got my 
* tickets from Mrs. Wallace. I was 


to be personally conducted. When 
Mrs. Wallace couldn’t do the con- 
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ducting, she was to provide a substitute ; 
but I didn’t bother her much about sub-. 
stitutes. I furnished them myself. Do 
you know Mrs. Wallace?” 

Bobby didn't. 

“What does Wallace do?” he asked. 

“He stays at home.” 

“What does Mrs. Wallace do?” 

“ She travels in Bohemia.” 

Bobby sat up very straight. 

“ Now, Nancy, see here.” 

“But she’s all right, Bobby. She 
doesn’t have to live in Bohemia, but she 
worships at the shrine of genius. She 
has at least one rabid enthusiasm each 
fortnight.” 

“You seem to have hit her pace,” said 
Bobby rather grimly. 

“ Exactly; only I doubled up. Some- 
times I drove my enthusiasms tandem. 
You see my time was short.” 

“Why?” 

Nancy blushed; and when Nancy 
blushes, she is adorable. Then she 
looked embarrassed. Bobby knows she 
never is embarrassed, but he always 
finds the exhibition entertaining. 

“Well, I knew that after August I 
couldn’t be happy outside the Philistine 
camp,” the young woman said vaguely. 


Bobby returned the last day of 


August. = 
It was too transparent. He ¢» 
laughed, so did Nancy. “)\ 


taking out his cigar case. Bobby ; 
always smokes cigars, and good f 
ones. Even the most casual ob- wel 


“Tell me all about it,” he said, | 
? 
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server would never expect him to be 
guilty of a cigarette. 

Nancy put an ash-tray at his elbow, 
and offered him a sofa cushion. 

“It will probably make you very 
tired,” she said sweetly, and he took the 
cushion. 

“Mrs. Wallace gave a dinner,” Nancy 
began. 

“A good dinner?” 

“Yes, her dinners are always good.” 

“That's not 
Bohemia.” eens ai 

“No; but it 
introduced me 


oe. 


pose.’ It’s fairly inspiring, Bobby, to 
see how devoutly they follow that one 
law. It’s this way. Everybody in Bohe- 
mia falls in love early and often, but 
no good Bohemian ever forgets himself 
in loving. An egoist rampant on a field 
purple. There you have Bohemia’s coat 


“ of arms.” 


“ But he did tune his lute to sing thy 
praise?” urged Bobby. 
Nancy smiled. 

“He wrote 
twenty - six 
sonnets to 
me.” 





to Bohemians. 
They did the 
rest. I’ve been 
where verses 
and hair and 
vin ordinaire 
flowed like 
water, Bobby ; 
but that came 
later. Mrs. 
Wallace’s 
wines are dis- 
tinctly Philis- 
tine.” 

“ Where was 
Wallace?” 

“ He had an 
important 
business en- 
gagement 
which kept him 
at his club.” 

“My heart 
warms toward 








. “ Suffering 
' Moses!” 

“T’ve never 
been called 
out of my 
name as I was 
in those son- 
nets, Bobby. 
My worst 
enem 
wouldn’t have 
recognised me. 
Now, Bobby, 
tell me _ seri- 
ously. Do you 
think I have a 
sinuous ser- 
pentine 
smile?” 

Bobby grin- 
ned. 

“ And would 
you like to 
be a pome- 











Wallace,” mur- 
mured the man who came often. 

“T went out to dinner with Mrs. 
Wallace’s latest enthusiasm. Wasn't 
that noble of her, Bobby? He’s a poet, 
and she had told me that he was the 
most fascinating being she had ever 
known. She said he was like the Angel 
Israfel, whose heart-strings were a lute. 
There aren’t any Ten Commandments 
in Bohemia. There is only one; but 
that one is, ‘Thou shalt not drop thy 


granate flower 
and a marble sphinx and an old-world 
melody, all in fourteen lines? ” 

“Weil, it’s a good thing to hurry 
through a stunt like that,” suggested 
Bobby consolingly. 

“He found out before we were half 
through the soup that my nearness 
troubled him strangely. He asked if I 
ever felt a haunting premonition of ap- 
proaching pain. I told him I seldom felt 
that until after the salad. Then we 
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talked about the Gospel of Pain. Don’t 
ask me what it is, Bobby. I don’t know; 
but it’s very beautiful. I almost wept 
over it during the entrée. 

“We had Maeterlinck with the salad. 
No; it isn’t a cheese. It’s a man who 
writes prose that makes one yearn, and 
plays that make one squirm. Either 
process is a delirium of exquisite pain. 
The poet said so. Would you rather 
yearn or squirm, if you had your choice, 
Bobby? ” 





me could not be expected to find in her 
heart an echo to the sob of world agony. 

“It made me feel very young, Bobby. 
He looked at me across a great gulf of 
years and experience, and yearned for 
the snows of yesteryear. Anybody could 
see him yearn. There was no mistaking 
the fact that, personally, he had been 
steeped in sobbing agony. It was very 
impressive. It was calculated to make 
any girl long to be a healing spirit. I 
, , quite under- 





“I dea’t 
think I’ve ever 


*T] stood why 


women called 
him fascinat- 


j 
| 





squirmed, and | - f 
we don’t yearn | 
in Philistia. 
We just want 


things.” . | 
For no ap- 


Nancy blushed. 
Then she re- 
turned hastily 
to her poet. 

“We reached 
Swinburne by 
dessert time. a 
You see the 
agony of pro- || 
test ended 
with Maeter- 
linck and salad. |} 
With the nes- 
selrode and 
Swinburne we 
resigned our- 
selves to indi- 
gestion, physi- . 
cal and moral. On the whole, I think I 
liked it better. It’s more restful. Still 
I didn’t like sanguine grapes of sorrow, 
and dead sheaves, and ruined fruit, and 
all that sort of thing with nesselrode. 
It seemed so messy. I bore up for a 
while, and then I asked him if he hadn’t 
a nice clean little Felicia Hemans bit 
of verse, by way of cordial. 

“He wasn’t offended. He smiled a 
beautiful, wistful, far-off smile, and said 
that a star-eyed, dewy-souled child like 


| 
parent reason | | 
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| ing. 
“ Bobby, why 
' do women find 
an unsavoury 
| masculine re - 
| cord interest- 
ing?” 
| “ They don't,” 
said the man 
| who came 
| often “At 
| least good wo- 
| men don’t. It 
| is the hurt of 
| the record that 
interests them, 
the possibility 
of healing. It 
is romantic, 
{ foolish Men 
call /} trade on the 
; folly. But when 
good women 
stop yearning 
over worthless men, God help the 
world! ” 

They were silent fora moment. Then 
Nancy put out a slim little hand and 
patted his cushion. There were times 
when she was distinctly fond of Bobby. 
He apparently did not notice the 
friendly hand. He had learned to know 
Nancy. ‘ 

“ And with the coffee?” he asked. 

“We had coffee in the drawing-room. 
The artist was served with it. He wasn’t 
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really so beautiful as the poet, but then 
he is very young. He is a symbolist. 
No; I don’t know what it is. That's 
just it. If anyone knew what it is, it 
wouldn't be. The ineffably subtle is 
what my artist is after. He told me so 
at once, so that I wouldn’t nurse any 
vain hope of satisfying his quest. But 


“A smile is in the eyes of the ob- 
server, he remarked  sententiously. 
“ Don’t rob the general public because a 
few Bohemians have astigmatisms.” 

“It was the next night after that 
dinner that I really set sail for Bohe- 
mia,” Nancy went on. “Mrs. Wallace 
went with me. The man who writes 
problem novels took us.” 








“Was he beautiful 


Pag | 
|| too?” Bobby inquired, 








then, a little later, he decided that my 
smile had the subtlety of a Da Vinci 
smile. That’s because it is sinuously 
serpentine, I suppose. I’m going to 
suppress that smile, Bobby. I don’t be- 
lieve it is fit for publication.” 

The smile was rioting over the 
piquant face—a gay, wholesome, infec- 
tious smile. Bobby watched it with in- 
dications of approval. 
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tone. 

“ Bobby, he was lovely. 
He looked like a cross 
between an oatmeal 
| advertisement and a 
| 

| 





|| with fine scorn in his 
| 


cherub. You never saw 
anything so round and 
rosy and innocuous and 
serious. Anything one 
says sets him off, and 
if one keeps still, the 
silence sets him off. He 
says silence is so full of 
question that it drives 
him mad—that he can 
endure very little of it 
at a time. And he looks 
like a mild, benignant 
full moon when he says 
7 st. 

“We went to a /adle 
(i a’ héte place near Soho 
Square. It is the last 
refuge of the chosen 
few, the last stronghold 
“ie of Bohemia. The artist 
|| begged me, with tears 
c _]| in his eyes, not to tell 

. any one about it. 

“* As soon as it is known,’ he said, 
‘the crowd will rush in and spoil it, as 
they have spoiled our other haunis.’ 

“Isn’t it pathetic, Bobby, to be so 
great that the vulgar horde follows one 
and hangs upon one’s words and ges- 
tures? There’s something positively 
epic about that retreat of the Bohe- 
mians. It reminds me of all sorts of 
things in history, only I can’t think what 
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they are. Driven back from one rocky 
fastness to another.” 

“Rocky they are,” agreed Bobby. 

“Don’t interrupt me when I am see- 
ing noble visions, Bobby. Making one 
stand after another, only to be pursued 
and routed. Why, it’s like Homer or 
Poland or the Boer War. 

“TI suggested to the 
artist that he ought to 
make a picture of the 
devoted band planting 
their standard on Hamp- 
stead Heath, sort of a 
Cronje’s Last Rally 
group, you know. He 
didn’t think it would be 
symbolic. He was afraid 
it would tell a story, and 
no one who paints a 
picture that tells a story 
can be saved. 

“Tt’s a very nice little 
place, this refuge of the 
elect. There’s a garden 
and a long grape arbour 
and a delightful French 
patron. He would make 
an excellent Bedlam 
warden. He believes in 
humouring them, ces 
gens la. He told me so. 
He confided in me. It 
was my hopeless Philis- 
tinism that moved him 
to it, I suppose. He said 
he had already known 
celte espece in the Quar- 
tier Latin, so he under- 
stood them. 











in any of the worid’s great markets?” 

“It has been done,” said Bobby. 

“Oh, no, it hasn’t. Some men think 
they are doing it, but they always pay 
: , J J 2 
in something else, sooner or later—pa 

> 
4 »” 

to the last farthing. 

“ How many were eating the chickens 
on this particular night?” 


























“*T1s sont des braves 
garcons, mademoiselle, mais un peu 
vous savez, un peu——’ 

“T saveyed.” 

“*C’est toujours comme ¢a avec les 
vers et les tableaux. Ils rendent un peu 
dréle. Mais avec de coeur! Mais oui, 
mademoiselle. Ah, si on pouvait acheter 
des poulets avec de coeur!’ 

“Tt would be jolly, wouldn’t it, Bobby, 
if one could buy chickens with goodwill 





“ About fifteen, I fancy—mostly men. 
I met them all. It was quite a little 
family, sort of a mutual relief associa- 
tion. Everybody was allowed to talk 
about himself for a certain length of 
time, provided he’d give the other man 
a chance to talk about himself for the 
same length of time. Reciprocity is a 
great thing, Bobby. I’ve never seen men 
and women so frankly and absorbingly, 
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interested in themselves as those Bohe- 
mians. It’s delightful to see such sim- 
plicity of motive. I should think Bohe- 
mia wouldn’t be complex enough for 
the problem novelist ; but I suppose he 
goes, not for copy, but for a chance to 
talk about his copy.” 

“We seem to have lost the poet,” 





even a faint auroral gleam of sym- 
pathy about me. I smiled on all. I was 
la belle dame sans merci, and he suf. 
fered cruelly. 

“Later he recited some of his poems. 
It’s a way they have up there, a Latin 
Quarter importation, and part of the 
mutual relief.” 

“ Beastly hard on the 





artists, I call it,” said 
Bobby. “ What do they 





get for their money?” 




















prompted the man who came often. 
“Oh, no, we haven’t. He was in a 
corner alone, his eye in fine frenzy roll- 
ing—toward me. He wrote the sonnet 
on the back of an envelope (addressed 
to him in a feminine hand), and sent it 
over to me. It was my second that day. 
He sat up late the night before to 
write the first one. This second one was 
most depressing. It seemed there wasn’t 





“Oh, they just talk 

about their pictures. 
The things the poet re- 
cited were rather warm 
for a July evening, 
Bobby. He went on 
until the stoutest held 
his breath, for fear that 
he wouldn’t stop in time 
to avoid a raid. Swin- 
burne would have 
hidden his diminished 
head if he could have 
heard my poet. Every- 
body drew long breaths 
when he had finished. 
Mrs. Wallace was tre- 
mulous with rapture. 
‘What temperament!’ 
she gasped. 
“He was quite pros- 
trated after his out- 
burst. So were we. He 
came over to our table 
and apologised for be- 
ing silent. The urge of 
song is a _ masterful 
thing, he says, and 
leaves a man limp.” 

Bobby grunted discourteously. 

“T don’t like your being in it,” he said, 
with a certain decisive set of his jaw. 

“But I’ve come back to the fold, 
Bobby. I wandered after strange gods, 
but now I dwell in the tents of the 
Philistines, where the conversation is 
correct, and the people only do disreput- 
able things. They draw the line at 
singing about them. 
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“ There was another poet at that ab/e 
dhéte. He recited, too, but he wasn't 
lurid. His wife said his poetry had a 
wan, moonlike mystery. He told me 
that he and a few others had found the 
secret. Bless you, I don’t know what 
secret. ‘ Mallarmé was nearer than I,’ he 
said humbly. Your true great man is 
always modest, Bobby. 





and openly outraged common decency.” 

“They do these things better in 
France.” 

“I did meet some Bohemian couples 
who took a pose of transcendent matri- 
monial bliss, something sort of subli- 
minal and unearthly. We went to a 
studio supper one night, and the wife 





But his wife smiled and [fF 
shook her head. It was 








all very well for him to 





be modest, but she 
knew his worth. She 
begged the problem 
novelist to help wrap 
her poet up. They 
tucked a muffler around 
him, and put him into a 
cape that made him look 
like an anemic brigand. 
‘You can’t know what 
a responsibility it is to 
have the care of such a 
soul, she said to me in 
italics. Then she took 
him home.” 

“Well, at any rate, 
they were married. I 
thought that was out of 
fashion in Bohemia.” 

“Oh, no, Bobby. 
You're all wrong. Most 
of them are married, but 
they are dreadfully 
ashamed of it, especially 
if they are happily mar- 
ried. It isn’t so bad if the 
marriage is a tragedy or 












































has spoiled a life, or 
there are some other ex- 
tenuating circumstances. There usually 
are. The poet and the lady who 
has the responsibility of caring for such 
a soul assure every one that they mar- 
ried under protest. They thought it.a 
degradation of soul union, but the poet's 
publishers would have it. They said it 
was hard enough, at best, to sell his 
books, and the British public wouldn’t 
stand an English poet who personally 





stopped us in the vestibule. She drew 
the curtains behind her, and put her 
finger on her lips. She didn’t say, 
‘Hist!’ but she looked it. It chilled our 
blood. ‘We were on the verge of a 
stampede when she whispered : 

“* Hush! HE is speaking of his art’ 

“Wasn't it lovely?” 

“Wasn't there any salt in Bohemia, 
Nancy?” 
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“Lots of it. Frank, jolly young fel- 
lows who were poor as church mice, but 
pegging away cheerfully at magazine 
stories and illustration and that sort of 
thing. They were usually married and 
proud of it; and they talked shop, but 
they didn’t believe they were the cream 
of literature and art. But they arn't real 
Bohemians. They don’t assume the 
pose. They only eat the cheap dinners.” 

“Wait till they arrive,” prophesied 
Bobby darkly. 

“If they arrive, they'll shake the dust 
of Bohemia from their feet, and if they 
don’t arrive, they won't think they have 
arrived. I like them. They have a sense 
of humour. That's why they don’t pose 
as Bohemians. Your Bohemian, so 
called, hasn’t really a sense of humour. 
If he were presented with one, it would 
be another case of Undine and a soul. 
He'd flicker and go out at once.” 

“ But about that poet? He seems to 
be a wandering minstrel.” 

“Oh, yes, the poet. He lasted four 
weeks. I went out to dinner with him 
aften—and we met in the park - I 
thought you never squirmed, Bobby. 

“It was a trifle hard to get away 
from ’Arry and ’Arriet in the afternoon, 
but a glimpse of primitive methods only 
accentuated the charm of esoteric flirta- 
tion 

“Oh, Bobby, Bobby, why don’t you 
talk to me about star-cool glances and 
shadow-gizdled brows and _ stirring 
ghosts of dead dreams?” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Bobby. 

“Did you ever notice an aureole 
woven, flower-like, in my hair?” 

Bobby eyed the fluffy hair anxiously. 

“I’m afraid you aren’t observing, 
Bobby. That aureole has been seen.” 

“What became of him?” 

“He went away 
One summer day,” 
Nancy chanted. “It was in August. 
That was the only graceful Bohemian 
thing to do. He couldn’t go on, because 
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he was a trifle afraid of me, and he 
wouldn't go back, and there was no fun 
in standing still. As it was he had just 
time to show what he could do in the 
way of reverential love-making, and 
then there was a golden opportunity for 
parting and despair and dumb resigna- 
tion. I knew the resignation was dumb, 
for he told me all about it. 

“T was left with the twenty-six son- 
nets and a sweet memory. The sonnets 
are to be published in February, so his 
time wasn’t wasted, and I needn’t re- 
proach myself. Yet they say there is 
no thrift in Bohemia. 

“T asked one of my nice boys why 
the poet fled. He said the old chap had 
gone down to Oxford to see his oldest 
son, and after that was going to Man- 
chester to stay with his wife and family 
until his creditors got discouraged and 
quieted down. 

“Then the artist—but that’s another 
story; and weren't we going out to 
tea?” 

Bobby rose from the couch, rammed 
his hands in his pockets, and stood star- 
ing out of the window while Nancy put 
on her hat and veil. 

“Your mother oughtn’t to allow it,” 
he said, turning round and speaking very 
slowly and distinctly. “Yes, you may 
laugh, but you ought to show some 
discretion in your whims. That sort of 
thing isn’t wholesome. It isn’t your sort. 
I tell you I don’t like it.” 

Nancy moved toward him. He fancied 
she was angry, for her face was serious ; 
but he stood his ground. 

“T don’t like it,” he repeated defiantly. 

Nancy stood quite close to him. 

“T’ll tell you a secret,” she said very 
softly. “Neither .did I.” Then she 
added inconsequently, “Oh, you nice, 
sensible, ordinary man!” 

There was a queer little note in her 
voice. 

Bobby gave the beggar at the corner 
half a crown. 
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By GEORGE 


had been friends for several 

generations, and when Con- 
stance Croydon was left an orphan, 
without a relation in the world, the care 
of her property, and incidentally of 
herself, was something the Honourable 
Richard Hailes could not escape. 

“T must do it,” he complained to his 
sister Susan. 

“You certainly must, Dick,” she as- 
sented. “And you say she is coming 
to this country at once. Don’t you 
think that as she hasn’t got any other 
place to go—poor thing—that we ought 
to ask her here?” 

The fact that Susan, who had 
managed the old family house ever 
since she and her brother had been left 
alone in the world, suggested anything 
without first having ascertained what 
Hailes thought about the matter, was in 
itself a surprise. The idea contained in 
the suggestion was bewildering. 

“Do you believe so?” demanded 
Hailes in consternation. “ Then | sup- 
pose we must.” 

So the situation had been rendered 
still more trying by the arrival of a 
young woman at the very time when 
Hailes was counting upon finishing the 
last of the three volumes of “ The 
Financial History of the Government.” 
Nor was this all, for at the first sight 
Hailes recognised with alarm that she 
was unmistakably pretty. This was a 
contingency that in some way he had 
never considered, and it was with the 
gravest apprehension that he looked for 
her the first evening at dinner. In truth, 
his forebodings, it might seem, were not 
groundless, for that very first night, 
when Constance Croydon had opened 
the piano, which had been heard in the 
house only when the tuner appeared at 
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regular intervals, and began to sing, 
Hailes had not gone to his library and 
“ The Financial History of the Govern- 
ment ” had not advanced a page 

Miss Croydon had been in the house 
three months and the situation was 
worse—far worse than Hailes had ever 
imagined that it might be. Nothing had 
been done on the history, and since 
Walter Uvedale had taken to appearing 
so frequently Hailes had done very little 
in any way. Now, as he walked up and 
down under the budding branches in 
the early spring afternoon, he was very 
sadly perplexed and distressed. The 
few words he exchanged with Tomlin- 
son, whom he met coming out of the 
club, left him aghast. 

“When are we going to hear about 
it?” Tomlinson asked with that fine, 
frank, outspoken way of his that caused 
people to flee before him. “Oh, you 
needn't deny it. The whole town knows 
it’s true. Of course you're engaged to 
Miss Croydon. Why don’t you announce 
it? And a good thing it is, too. A 
pretty girl, and with money. You're a 
crafty one. Had her all to yourself.” 

Tomlinson had then dug him in the 
ribs and gone on his way, undoubtedly 
to recount what he had said. 

After that there was no doubt about 
it. The girl could not stay another day 
in the house. It would not be right. 
It would not be honourable. And even 
as he reached this decision Hailes felt 
a dull compression about the heart that 
was far from pleasant. He must get her 
away as quickly as possible. But how? 
The house was his own, and as his 
guest he could not turn her out of doors. 
She must be influenced in some way. 
And a woman would always change her 
mind, he knew. What inducement could 
he bring to bear? 
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He put his hand up to his coat pocket. 
Yes, among the letters that had come 
for her was one with the Barbould crest. 
It was undoubtedly another invitation 
for her to stay with them. She would 
undoubtedly change her mind and ac- 
cept this time. Again he felt the same 
strange feeling of utter desolation. But 
he tried not to notice it. 

When Hailes entered the library 
where Constance was reading there was 
purpose in his mind, and this must have 
communicated in some way a new 
quality to his step and action, for she 
looked up quickly as he came into the 
room. 

“What is it?” she asked, before he 
had said anything. 

“Why, nothing—nothing,” he replied, 
startled by her very direct inquiry. 

“But you know there is something,” 
she insisted. “When a man looks out 
of the window or stirs the fire or takes 
out his watch after he comes into a room 
there surely is. Men are such ostriches 
that they always try to hide in some 
silly fashion that they’ve got something 
on their minds.” 

“ Here are your letters,” replied Hailes 
helplessly. 

Constance, after opening and glancing 
through each one, threw the bunch on 
the table. 

“Well?” he said. 

“ There’s nothing. An invitation from 
the Barboulds.” 

“You are going!” Hailes exclaimed 
anxiously. 

“And why might you expect I was 
going?” she demanded, looking at him 
critically. g 

“You said you weren't, I know,” he 
admitted. 

“And is that a reason?” she de- 
manded severely. 

“Oh, for a woman, I suppose,” he 
replied carelessly. 

She did not reply, but disdainfully 
rose and, going to the table, sat down 
before it. 

“ Really,” she said, “it may astonish 


you, but I am going to write this 
moment to refuse.” 

Hailes stood for a moment in doubt. 

“Are you sure you are wise?” he 
said hesitatingly. 

The girl looked up. 

“T mean,” he continued, quailing be- 
fore her glance, “that there will be 
people there and it might be amusing. 
And I understand that they have a very 
fine place, and”—and he concluded as 
if he felt it were an inspiration—* and 
they've got a century plant that’s just 
in bloom.” 

Constance made a face and briefly 
concluded : 

“ Bother the old century plant.” 

Hailes was clearly disconcerted. After 
fidgeting about for a moment he igno- 
miniously beat a retreat. He should 
have liked to consult Susan, though he 
knew she would have no plan not first 
suggested by himself, but he felt an 
unconquerable repugnance to disclosing 
to her his reason for wishing Miss 
Croydon’s departure. He must meet the 
situation alone and he felt its difficult 
nature. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, as he put down 
the paper which he had been reading 
before dinner. “I didn’t know about 
this.” 

“What?” asked his sister meekly. 

“Why,” he replied, “this epidemic of 
influenza in town. Ten thousand cases. 
Really, it’s not safe.” 

“Oh, Dick, should we stay here?” 
Susan asked with all her easily stirred 
old-maidish apprehensions at once 
aroused. 

“T haven’t any fears myself,” he re- 
plied. “ But perhaps Miss Croydon may 
have,” he added quickly. “ You and she 
could run away somewhere.” 

The girl glanced at him and laughed. 

“Do you know,” she said, turning to 
the older woman, “ that your brother is 
determined to get rid of me!” 

“Oh, my dear!” Susan exclaimed in 
horror. “That is impossible.” 

“ What absurd nonsense! ” said Hailes 
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“It’s true,” continued Constance 
lightly. “He came home this afternoon 
with his mind made up to have me go 
to the Barboulds’, and was most careful 
that I should not know it. Now he 
wants to drive me out of town with the 
influenza. But I’m not going,” she went 
on, laughing, but looking almost de- 
fiantly at her host. “I will stay here.” 

At that moment dinner was an- 
nounced. 

Later, when he was alone in the 
smoking-room, Hailes lit a cigar with 
great deliberation and then, sitting 
down, stared gloomily into the fire. As 
he reflected he felt less hopeful and 
more miserable. Indeed, since he had 
begun his endeavour to dislodge Miss 
Croydon he had learned a good deal— 
among other things that to have her go 
was the very last thing he wished. But 
there was no other way. He was in 
honour bound to protect her from such 
gossip. He sighed deeply. It was an 
honest sacrifice. And the worst of it was 
there was nothing inspiring or heroic 
about it. He felt that he could have 
given up life willingly for her sake, and 
on the other hand all that he could do 
for her was to get her out of his house. 
To such base uses must love come in 
these days—so much is Romance re- 
duced in this Twentieth Century. 

As, half an hour later, Hailes came 
down the hall he saw that Miss Croy- 
don, who had been playing on the piano, 
was now walking impatiently up and 
down the drawing-room. Hailes went 
and stood by the door and she paused 
in her restless wanderings. 

“You know I don’t mind smoke,” she 
said; “I like it.” 

“But Susan objects—though she 
doesn’t say so—and as it’s the only 
positive wish which I’ve ever discovered 
that she has I try to comply with it.” 

“She’s spoiled you,” said the girl. 
“And I suppose you think all women 
are like Susan.” 

“T know so little about them,” pleaded 
Hailes. 


“ Indeed! ” answered Constance. “ I’ve 
no doubt it might be better for them 
and everybody if they were. She never 
has a mind of her own.” 

“ Ah, yes,” observed Hailes. “ By the 
way, have you changed your mind about 
the Barboulds?” 

“No,” said the girl angtily. “You 
appear to think a woman changes her 
mind every five minutes.” 

“ T’ve understood that she did,” Hailes 
replied meekly; “and I almost hoped 
that you had—on your account, of 
course.” 

Constance remained silent. 

“T have been told that it would be 
necessary to do something to the roof 
—and as it is directly over the room 
where you are——— 

“It’s a big house and there are other 
rooms in it,’ she responded promptly. 

“Yes, but there will be a great deal 
of noise and confusion, and, of course, 
the workmen will begin very early in 
the morning. I thought that I ought 
to warn you so that if you were going 
to the Barboulds’-—— 

“TI believe truly,” said the girl, stop- 
ping in her walk and looking directly 
at him, “that you do want me to go.” 

“Want you to go!” said Hailes hotly. 
“You know that isn’t true. That——” 
then he stopped, for though he felt that 
he wanted to say something he did not 
quite know what. 

“Then why,” demanded Constance 
imperiously, “do you always keep sug- 
gesting reasons for my going? Oh, you 
do want to get rid of me.” 

“You know,” cried Hailes in dismay, 
“that is the last thing I want—that I'd 
give anything to have you stay. But— 
but,” he hesitated and continued with 
what was clearly an afterthought, “ of 
course, if you wanted to go.’ 

“Have I seemed to want to go?” she 
asked. 

“No,” he admitted promptly. 

“Well, then——” she _ exclaimed 
triumphantly. 

“ Of course,” he continued lamely, “ if 
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you don't mind the workmen 

“I don't,” she replied, watching him 
narrowly. Then she went on: “Come 
and see if you can beat me at ping-pong. 
You know I’m eleven games ahead. 
No,” she continued, “I aven’t changed 
my mind about the Barboulds. I'm 
going to stay here, for—I will tell you 
---I have a particular reason for staying.” 

As Hailes slowly wound his watch 
that night, listening inattentively to its 
low chirrup not unlike the plaintively 
cheerful song of some late summer in- 
sect, he felt far from cheerful himself. 
He had been struggling to escape the 


thought all the evening. She had a 
particular reason for staying. What 


could that reason be? ‘With absolute 
assurance the answer was at once sup- 
plied by his apprehensions. Uvedale! 
Of course, that was why she was stay- 
ing—to see him, to be with him. As- 
suredly her engagement to Uvedale 
would put an end to the gossip that was 
so distressing to him, but then, as soon 
as she became engaged, he certainly did 
not wish to have her in the house where 
he would be obliged to see Uvedale’s 
coming and going, and watch all the 
usual incidents of such a time. No, she 
certainly could not be allowed to remain. 
And why had she not changed her 
mind? All women did so, he had been 
repeatedly assured. But this unaccount- 
able young woman had stood with un- 
failing steadfastness by her first decision 
in spite of all. It was awkward—it was 
distressing enough. She must go, 
though. What could he do? Burn down 
the house? In a moment of desperate 
impatience he almost thought of it. 
Susan always breakfasted upstairs and 
it had been from the first a custom for 
Hailes and Miss Croydon to breakfast 
together. There had been, it s true, a 
sort of pseudo-matrimonial character 
about the repast as they sat opposite to 
each other that had always embarrassed 
Hailes. The girl, on the other hand, 
appeared serenely unconscious of the 
somewhat equivocal situation created 


and had seemed perfectly at her ease. 

“Do you know,” he began, “I’ve 
asked an old friend to stay with me.” 

“How nice,” she responded inter- 
estedly. 

“Yes,” he said. “It will undoubtedly 
have its points of interest for me— 
seeing Bilson in this way after all those 
years—but there will,’ he continued 
slowly, “be disagreeable features.” 

“ Indeed,” said Miss Croydon politely. 

“In the first place, he is in the deepest 
mourning for his grandmother, and that 
will, of course, put a stop at once to any 
possibility of having anything going on 
in the house.” 

Constance looked attentively at him 
with a growing smile playing about her 
mouth. 

“And again,” Hailes continued with 
increasing uneasiness, “he is suffering 
desperately from nervous prostration. 
There cannot be the least disturbance— 
not the possibility of any noise about 
the place.” 

Hailes hesitated in evident trepida- 
tion. 

“You will forgive me for speaking 
about it,” he went on, “but under the 
circumstances you may not mind having 
Tito, your black poodle, sent to the 
stables to stay.” 

Miss Croydon’s eyes blazed for an in- 
stant, then she laughed. Then she 
looked down demurely. 

“ Of course not,” she replied quietly. 

It was evident that Hailes was too 
astonished to speak. 

“ But I thought.” he stammered, “ that 
you would not be separated from him.” 

“Are you suggesting,” said the girl, 
looking down, “that Z should be sent 
to the stables?” 

Hailes rose impatiently and went to 
the window. 

“What absurd nonsense!” he ex- 
claimed. “ But you see the necessity?” 

“ Oh, of course,” she answered politely 
and still not looking up. “It is most 
reasonable.” 

When Hailes left the breakfast-room 
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and went to his study he shut the door 
with unnecessary vigour. What he had 
considered a stroke of genius had ut- 
terly failed. Did he not know that Miss 
Croydon had once ridden for many 
miles, on the dustiest of summer days, 
in a luggage van so that she should not 
be separated from the beast?—as he 
did not at the moment hesitate to desig- 
nate the dog. Now she was willing to 
have it banished to the stables. Would 
nothing induce her to change her mind 
and go? Hailes had never supposed 
such a case, and the terrible assurance 
was growing in his mind that she really 
must be desperately in love with Uve- 
dale to hold so persistently to her deter- 
mination. Instead of settling down to 
work on the “Financial History ”— 
which had not advanced a whole chapter 
in the past month—he stood before the 
fireplace. What could be more unfor- 
tunate! 

As a conscientious man and as an 
honourable man he was in a pretty posi- 
tion. And all because a woman would 
not change her mind. It was distressing 
and very perplexing. Men, he had 
heard, always suffer because a woman 
does change. He was discovering the 
difficulties that may arise when a woman 
does not. 

Should he be forced to ask her to go? 
He felt that he never should be equal 
to this. Diplomacy was the only means, 
and Hailes felt that his life had not 
prepared him for dealing with such a 
delicate situation. Still he must do 
something. That was the one point that 
was always distinct and clear in his 
mind. 

With a firm step he entered the 
library where Constance was writing 
letters. There was a certain stern re- 
solution in his demeanour that could not 
have passed unnoticed by any one, and 
it clearly was observed by the girl, 
though her conduct as she recognised it 
was most unaccountable. For a moment 
she let her head fall on her arms and 
her slim body was shaken with laughter. 


But in a moment she looked up 
sedately enough. 

“You seem amused,” said Hailes. 

“T am,” she replied. “Oh, I wish I 
could tell you why.” 

“T am sorry that I can’t share your 
merriment with you,” he said stiffly. 
Then he went on abruptly: “I suppose 
Susan has told you. And, of course, you 
understand how much she regrets P 

“Yes, she told me,” interrupted the 
girl “She said that she would be 
obliged to go to Manchester to see a 
young woman whom she was helping 
with her musical education.” 

“Tt is most unfortunate—just at this 
time when you were here,” murmured 
Hailes. 

“Were here,” cried Miss Croydon. 
“Why, I am here.” 

“ But, of course, you can’t stay!” he 
exclaimed hastily. “You will un- 
doubtedly go with her, or—go to the 
Barboulds’.” 

“T am not going to do either,” said 
the girl positively. 

“You see it won't be possible to re- 
main,” he broke out amazedly. 

“Oh, yes it will,” she replied. “For 
Susan isn’t going.” 

“Not going!” he ejaculated. 

“ After talking it over with you "— 
and Miss Croydon paused, and then 
began laying great stress on the follow- 
ing words—*she has been talking it 
over with me, and she has decided that 
it is not necessary. I don’t wonder that 
you are astonished.” Constance con- 
tinued: “Susan never had an opinion 
in her life before, but she has one this 
time.” 

At this moment Susan Hailes entered 
the room. 

“You are not going, are you?” con- 
tinued the girl, rising and putting her 
arm about the other woman. 

“No, Dick,” she said, not answering 
Constance but looking timidly:at her 
brother. “You see I don’t really think 
that it zs necessary, and as Constance 
is in the house, and, of course, as it 
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means her having to go, why I have 
concluded not to do it.” 

“ Of course, of course,” replied Hailes 
hastily. “If it is not necessary, why 
that is all there is of it. And I am very 
glad,” he concluded, making for the 
door. “Of course, I am very glad.” 

What had happened? Was it a con- 
spiracy? Certainly it was a case of 
undue influence. Never had he knswn 
Susan to adhere to an opinion for any 
length of time. Clearly Miss Croydon 
had been able to impart some of her 
firmness of mind to his hitherto amen- 
able sister, and the result was discon- 
certing and discouraging. What was a 
man’s life worth if this sort of thing 
was going on? 

For Hailes, as he was leaving the 
house, to come suddenly on Uvedale 
mounting the steps was anything but 
soothing in his excited state. 

“Hello!” he said to that excellent 
young man, seeing that all avoidance 
of him was impossible. 

“ Ah, how do you do?” said the other, 
seizing his hand and shaking it warmly. 
“Miss Croydon in? I suppose she is, 
as I've an engagement to play tether 
ball with her.” 

Of course that was the reason why the 
girl was displaying such an unaccount- 
able and such an awkward firmness. 
She wished to see Uvedale-—and Hailes 
was obliged to admit that he was a 
pleasing enough spectacle of youth and 
good spirit. 

He pounded on across the lawn to- 
ward the gate. 

“Mr. Hailes!” called a firm, clear, 
feminine voice. 

Looking, he saw that a woman had 
pulled up by the curbstone the trap she 
was driving and was beckoning to him. 

“ Now for it!” he said to himself and 
obediently approached. 

“T think it’s too bad,” began the lady 
eagerly, leaning out, “that as an old 
friend you had not told me—left me to 
learn it from others. Of course, I con- 
gratulate you, and I was just going in 
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to congratulate Miss Croydon _ this 
minute.” 

“T beg you—I beg you,” cried Hailes 
in a fit of abject terror. “My dear Mrs. 
Mercat, you must not do anything of 
the kind. 

“TI know it is not announced yet,” 
the other said. 

“ But it isn’t going to be. It can’t be. 
It is not true,” pleaded Hailes. “And 


you must not say anything to Miss 


Croydon. Think of what a position it 
would put her in—and me.” 

“Isn't true!” Mrs. Mercat said 
severely; “I don’t believe you. Men 


always say such things about engage- 
ments.” 

“But it zsz’t, and you must believe 
me,” implored Hailes. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mercat sharply, “ if 
you knew what every one is saying! I 
wonder if Miss Croydon knows. If she 
doesn’t I think she ought to be told.” 

Hailes was silent in speechless appre- 
hension. 

“T think,” continued Mrs. Mercat, 
“that it is my duty to go in and let 
her know it at once.” 

“No, no,” adjured Hailes. “ She does 
know. I assure you she does know.” 

“Then all that I can say,” continued 
Mrs. Mercat, straightening herself up, 
“is that she is behaving very strangely 
for a young girl. And I'll certainly let 
her understand that the first time I see 
her. Good-morning.” 

As the trap drove away Hailes re- 
mained motionless. In his trepidation 
he had been led into a statement that 
he never would have made if he had had 
perfect control of himself. To save Miss 
Croydon from the distress of such an 
interview as he knew one with Mrs. 
Mercat must be, he had instinctively 
said what was not true. And he was a 
most accurate and conscientious person. 
Clearly there was only one thing that 
he could do. He must inform Miss 
Croydon himself of the facts of which 
he had said that she was already aware. 
And might this not be the best course? 
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Was it not right that she should know 
what was being said and should he not 
have done this at once? That he should 
do it now he could not doubt, for she 
must know and be prepared for the 
onslaught of Mrs. Mercat.. And would 
not this be the best way of accomplish- 
ing what was so necessary—her de- 
parture ?—for, of course, with the know- 
ledge of this gossip she would not stay 
another day. Hailes felt the same quick, 
deadly compression of the heart he had 
experienced at every thought of her 
going. But he was a brave man in his 
way—and now he faced the inevitable 
without flinching. 

What he had to do must be done 
as soon as possible. Hailes glanced 
down the lawn by the side of the house 
to the space beyond, where the tether 
ball still swung undisturbed by the pole. 
He did not like to break in upon Con- 
stance and Uvedale in the house and 
he concluded that he must wait. Galled 
by the delay, which he feared must be 
long, he retraced his steps across the 
grass, debating what he should do. He 
would have a horse saddled and ride 
until such time as it seemed likely the 
young man would be gone. He had 
almost made up his mind to this course 
when he heard the front door suddenly 
opened and as hastily slammed shut. 
Looking up he saw Uvedale hurriedly 
descending the steps. 

“ Ah,” said the young man abruptly 
coming on him; “ how are you again?” 

Hailes was so astounded that he 
paused, looking after him. Half-way 
down the walk to the gate Uvedale 
hesitated, turned and came back again. 

“You will see Miss Croydon,” he said 
hastily. “You can tell her. I forgot it. 
I’m going away at once for a long time.” 

“Tsn’t this rather unexpected?” de- 
manded Hailes in profound astonish- 
ment. 

“Rather,” replied the other as he 
turned quickly. “ Good-day.” 

Hailes made his way into the house, 
pondering deeply. Here certainly was 
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something more that was new. Uvedale 
was going. Then Miss Croydon would 
not stay and he might not have to tell 
her. There was a certain relief in this. 
But he could not understand it. Uvedale 
going away! What did it mean? Could 
it be that there had been a lovers’ 
quarrel? Hailes’ heart, that had been 
doing such unaccountable things, seemed 
suddenly to spring up, then settle back 
in its place with a new lightness. But 
they would make it up. Uvedale’s de- 
parture was probably only a threat— 
was used merely to frighten Miss Croy- 
don into a more fitting mood. And he 
had been told to tell her. Again as a 
conscientious man he could not omit to 
do so. To be sure, this might save him 
from telling her the other story. He 
felt it a little hard, though, that he 
should be used in such a connection and 
at such a time as a go-betwen. Indeed, 
the Honourable Richard Hailes was 
finding the complications and the per- 
plexities of the morning more than he 
could patiently bear. Why had not the 
girl changed her mind as a woman 
should in the first place! Such fixity of 
character was altogether impossible and 
undesirable in actual life. 

“You are not playing tether ball,” he 
said, as he came upon Constance where 
she sat sewing. At least she sat with all 
the appliances for sewing about her. 
But she was idle and her work had 
slipped from her hand to the floor. 
“No,” she said shortly. 

For her to utter so brief a sentence 
was rather unusual. As a general thing 
her ideas were many and required im- 
mediate and animated expression. Be- 
sides, she spoke with a serious tone that 
also surprised Hailes. 

“T met Uvedale as I was coming in,” 
he continued, seating himself aslant on 
the balustrade. 

“Yes, he has gone,” replied the girl 
listlessly. 

This was exactly as he had thought. 
There had been trouble, and Constance 
was already regretting it. 
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“ Ah,” he murmured, at a loss what 
to say. 

“It was very sudden,” Constance con- 
tinued. “Oh, men are so strange. Very 
young men,” she went on, meditating, 
and then she concluded, suddenly look- 
ing up—“ Well, all of them.” 

Hailes moved uneasily as if he found 
himself uncomfortable, as he truly was. 

“T suppose it seems so to a woman,” 
he admitted. 

“It seems so to this woman,” she 
observed. 

Hailes fidgeted 

“As I said,” he went on, “I met 
Uvedale just now, going out.” 

This time she did not speak. 

“He told me,” continued Hailes, get- 
ting through as quickly as he could with 
the message entrusted to him, “that he 
was going away—going away for some 
time.” 

“ There!” cried the girl triumphantly. 
“ Didn’t I say that men were strange ?” 

“He told me to tell you,” concluded 
Hailes, straightening himself up. “I 
came to give you the message at once.” 

“It was very good of you,” she said 
sedately. 

Hailes moved away, paused, and came 
back. ' 

“ Are you still of the opinion that you 
are not going to the Barboulds’?” 

“T see,” she said, looking very squarely 
at him; “you think that because Mr. 
Uvedale says that he is going away I 
shall change my mind.” 

“T didn’t know,” Hailes answered 
hesitatingly and inuch intimidated by 
her stern aspect. “I thought———” 

“T can only tell you one thing,” she 
interrupted. “This does xof make me 
change my mind. Indeed it makes me 
only more determined than ever.” 

“IT don’t understand,’ responded 
Hailes hopelessly. 

“T know you don’t,” she cried furi- 
ously. “ You don’t understand anything 
about women and you don’t understand 
anything about me. You believe, be- 
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cause you’ve only seen Susan—who is 
such a dear that there is no one like her 
—-that all women have no opinions of 
their own—no ideas of their own—no 
strength of character of their own. That 
they are mere flimsy things, changing 
their minds from one minute to the next. 
That is what you believe of me.” 

“TIT should think not,” he = said 
earnestly. 

“You believe,” she cried hotly, “that 
I am ready to be shifted by every breeze 
that blows.” 

“I don’t—I don’t,” he said fervently. 

“Very well,” she said. “I’m not. I 
know what I want quite as well as any 
man—and I’m not to be influenced by 
all sorts of silly considerations. I’ve no 
doubt you were delighted when Walter 
Uvedale told you he was going away. 
You thought that at last you would get 
rid of me.” 

“T assure you,” said Hailes in dismay, 
“that I never had anything more un- 
pleasant to do than to tell you. Of 
course, I didn’t believe him. I knew 
that it was all what he'd call a ‘ bluff.’” 

“He will go,” said the girl sententi- 
ously. 

“What!” exclaimed Hailes “He is 
really going—and 2 





“Yes,” Constance again interrupted. - 


“He is going and I am staying. I have 
not changed my mind. What do you 
think of that?” 

Clearly Hailes did not know what to 
think of it, for he stood staring at her 
in amazement. 

“T will confess,” he said at length, 
“that I believed that was what was 
keeping you here—that was the reason 
you did not change your mind.” 

“You see it isn’t,” continued the girl 
triumphantly. “You see that I have a 
mind of my own and that it is not 
dependent on any man.” 

She paused suddenly and blushed 
violently. 

“T mean,” she said, “ that I can make 
up my own mind and stick to it.” 
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THE CONSISTENCY OF CONSTANCE 


“T know ‘that,” said Hailes grimly. 
“ But,” he continued desperately, “look 
here—for all that—you’ve got to go.” 

“Ah!” cried the girl. “ Now we are 
coming to the truth Didn't I tell you 
that you wanted to get rid of me? Tne 
you have admitted it.” 

Hailes had made up his mind that 
he must face it. There was no escaping 
it. He recalled only too well what he 
had told Mrs. Mercat—and duty, honour, 
demanded that the girl should at last 
know the truth. 

“Get rid of you!” he replied. “ There 
never was anything so false. But you 
don’t know the truth. [I'll tell you, 
though you may imagine that I don’t 
care for doing it. You've got to go, 
for they are saying things that will make 
you go at once when you hear them.” 

The girl looked at him curiously. 

“ What they are saying,” he continued 
hoarsely, “is the natural result of your 
stay in the house. Natural, no—it is 
most absurd, and could only, because it 
is so absurd, be invented by spiteful 
gossip. They are saying that you and 
I are engaged—you and I.” 

“T know it,” replied Constance calmly. 

“You know it!” he exclaimed in 
amazement. 

.“Ts it the kind of a thing that a girl 
would be likely not to know—to feel?” 
she said. 

“ But—but,” he stammered, “how 
long have you known it?” 

“Oh, for some time,” she said lightly. 

“And you have not gone?” 

“No,” she replied, “and I am not 
going now.” 

“But it is not right,” he cried; “it 
is not fair to yourself-———” 

“T think I might be a judge of that,” 
she answered. 

“T can’t understand it,” he continued. 
“T can’t allow it.” 

“Well,” she said, smiling, “I don’t see 


what you are going to do about it if I 
don’t change my mind and I insist on 
staying.” 

“It isn’t right,” he repeated. “I can’t 
suffer it—having your name used in that 
way. because your are in my house. Do 
—what can I do about it?” he said 
quickly. “I will go away myself.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Constance in sud- 
den consternation. 

“T should have thought of that in 
the first place. It is what I should have 
done at once,” he went on_ hurriedly. 
“You can stay here with Susan. Nothing 
need be said—and it will be all right.” 

There was a short pause. 

“If you go,” said Constance at length, 
slowly and firmly, “then I wz// go to 
the Barboulds’.” 

“What!” he cried. “If I go you will 
go?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking away and 
playing with a bit of embroidery silk. 

“But that,” he said in a low voice, 
taking a step toward her, “ will not keep 
them from saying that we are engaged 
-—will make them say it all the more.” 

“Well,” said the girl, twisting the silk 
about her finger. 

“Then you don’t mind this—this mad 
talk?” 

“Not in the least,” she said softly 
and in a very low tone. 

“ But it is such an insane idea.” 

“Ts it?” she asked, for one moment 
looking up at him. 

“Tsn’t it?” he demanded breathlessly 
and drawing still nearer to her. 

She did not answer. 

“Constance,” he said, “if you don’t 
mind their saying this—it can’t be that 
you would not mind it’s—being! ” 

“At least you might ask,” she said 
so low that he could hardly hear her. 

“Wouldn’t you?” he asked, bending 
toward her. 

“No,” she said. 
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THE RECOIL 


By JAMES E. 


pyjamas when a knock called 

him to the door. The man that 
came in did not apologise for calling at 
such an hour, but walked past Thorne 
to the centre of the room, drew an over- 
coat off his sturdy shoulders and cast 
himself into a chair the comfort of which 
he evidently appreciated. He was in 
evening clothes, without blemish. 

Thorne was irritated, then amused. 
He suspended judgment, at any rate, 
until the caller said : 

“Mr. Thorne, good-morning! ” 

“You are hyper-accurate, sir,” Thorne 
retorted, “it is only two o’clock—and 
you are in decided evening dress.” 

“As you will, sir, as you will; but 
as I said, good-morning. May I speak 
with you in quiet and in confidence for 
ten minutes?” The stranger grew 
affably business-like. 

Thorne could not escape a smile as 
he said: 

“You came in of your own accord, 
my dear sir; suppose you proceed like- 
wise with your business. My only con- 
dition is that I be allowed to enter my 
bed in ten minutes.” 

“Good!” the well-dressed intruder 
said, smacking his hands together, “ you 
are the right sort. I wish I had known 
you ten years ago.” 

“Thank you!” Thorne spoke so 
gravely that the visitor looked sharply 
at him as if searching for signs of veiled 
sarcasm. 

“My name I do not give,” he pro- 
ceeded. “Yours I know, and all about 
you—or enough. I know you for one 
of the cleverest financial editors in the 
City. I am a gentleman who lives by 
the goodness of humanity. I subsist by 
my wits as applied to what others have 
acquired, I 4 


| prem was getting into his 
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“You are, then,” Thorne put in, “a 
lawyer.” 

“Yes,” with a profound bow, “a 
burglar.” 

“A what!” Thorne gasped. “You 
misunderstand. I said, ‘a lawyer.’” 

“ And I replied, ‘ Yes, a burglar.’ We 
thieves draw few class distinctions, you 
know. I am a burglar. Five of my 
assistants and myself are preparing to 
enter the vault of the Imperial Bank in 
Princes Street, through an opening in 
the foundation which we have been 
drilling for six weeks from an adjoining 
basement, which we lease. Sixty 
seconds of careful work will pierce the 
last section of steel lining about the 
vault and let us inside. The final opera- 
tion will begin when I say the word. 
Until then, if it should be six months— 
or a year—we shall continue the work of 
receiving and dispatching wooden boxes 
of bricks and stones, supposed by the 
railway companies to be cases of mer- 
chandise. But one thing remains. That 
is why I am here.” 

“ But, man,” Thorne cried, “ for God's 
sake what are you here telling me this 
for? Don’t you know that if what you 
say is true I’m the last man in the world 
to tell it to in safety? If you knew as 
much as you profess about me you would 
understand that some of my best friends 
are in the Imperial Bank, and that you 
will no sooner be out of my rooms this 
morning than I shall send in a warning 
which will make your five worthy safe- 
breakers and yourself decidedly uncom- 
fortable—if what you say is true. Don't 
you think, though, that you had better 
leave me to my bed for the rest of the 
night. Suppose you meet me at the 
office at one o'clock this afternoon.” 

The stranger ignored the suggestion, 
smiling again as he resumed. 
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“Mr. Thorne, you have discovered my 
very reason for coming here. My pur- 
pose is to enter the vault of the Im- 
perial Bank the night after certain large 
sums of cash, aggregating 41,000,000, 
as I understand, are placed there. The 
deal will be secret, and I 
can learn the exact date 
only through assistance. 

That you can, and doubt- 

less will, give. 

I am aware if 
how well you 


know Mac- 
Ardle and 
Spurnley 


in the Im- 
perial. I ask 
you to see 
them and as- 
certain for 
me the date 
of the arrival 
of this vast 
temporary 
deposit. I will 
then com- 
plete my at- 
tack on the 
vault, which 
can by no 
possibility 
fail. You will 
rec@ive 
£10000 
in gold for 
your part of the work, with 
which you will in no wise 
be connected excepting as 
I suggest. I must have 
accurate information of the 
deposit. This is my one 
safe way of securing it. 
What do you say?” 
Thorne was already 
measuring the man’s well- 
set figure and longing to have his boots. 
The burglar met his glance with another, 
marvellously sharp, then rose quickly 
and threw back his giant shoulders. He 


smiled again over his gleaming linen. 


*** Don’t do ut bdr 
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r. shurne,’ he said, 


‘it’s sure death.’ 


“It’s of no use, Mr. Thorne, don’t 
think of it. You're a good man, but you 
can’t afford to try me. Besides, I’m 
armed like a battleship, and burglars 
don’t box when they can reach a knife.” 

“ But just understand I can and do re- 

fuse, and you will leave 
immediately, 
sir,” said Thorne, boiling 
up and yearning again for 
his boots and 
a good grip 
on a_ chair. 
“Leave at 
once, sir, and 
be sure I 
shall lose no 
time in noti- 
fying the 
police.” 

“Tobe sure, 
my dear fel- 
low —of 
course!” The 
burglar 
stretched 
himself and 
looked about 
for a bigger 
A \ chair. As he 
\} did so Thorne 
leaped for- 
ward. The 
burglar 
as quickly 
wheeled and 
his left shot 
forth. Thorne 
saw 2.8, 
dropped his 
shoulders and let it pass 
over, then swung back 
his own right, with all 
his strength and weight 
in a mighty upper-cut 
aimed at the other's 
jugular. But the burglar, in place of 
dodging, threw himself on his tiptoes, 
and bent forward, catching the blow 
harmlessly with a shoulder and spring- 
ing quickly back to display an ex- 
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ceedingly ugly knife. 

“Don’t do it, Mr. Thorne,” he said, 
and still that smile had not left his lips 
“It’s sure death. You can’t refuse. You 
can’t warn the police. I make you a 
fair and plain proposition. Lend me 
your aid for a fee of £10,000. If you do 
it—all’s well. If you don’t—why, then, 
my dear Mr. Thorne, I must tell you 
that you will be found so soundly asleep 
to-morrow at daybreak that your friends 
will not hesitate to summon an under- 
taker. Do you catch the meaning?” 

“You will murder me like a dog!” 
Thornie was all white. 

“On the contrary, you will die as a 
gentleman should, inconspicuously and 
with no violence. Come, now, until to- 
night you may think it over. Then I 
must have my answer.” 

“ And meanwhile? ” 

“ Meanwhile I will remain here to re- 
mind you of the conditions of the 
bargain. You may retire if you wish. 
Think it over—your friends against your 
life and a fortune.” 

“ Against my honour, man! ” 

“As you please, but you can’t deny 
the fortune—£ 10,000 and no conditions 
whatever. You will pardon me, but I 
really must not let you move out of my 
sight until you have given me an answet. 
That will hasten your decision, I am 
sure, and will certainly serve me better. 
You may sleep and eat, but I must be 
your guest meanwhile.” 

Thorne rested little until it was time 
for breakfast. He dressed stupidly and 
led the way down to where they might 
eat in due seclusion. While they were 
finishing an omelet he looked over to 
where his guardian leisurely perused a 
morning newspaper and spoke for the 
first time. 

“TI am going to the bank as soon as 
we finish breakfast.” 

The brows across the table lifted in a 
sort of courteous attention. Thorne 
went on: 

“TI suppose you will accompany me.” 

“Thank you, yes.” 


“You dare to run the risk of it?” 

“To be sure. Dare you challenge 
me?” 

“TI may expose you the instant we 
are within the doors of the bank.” 

“You may do so, but you will not— 
pardon my plainness—but you will not.” 

Thorne’s cheeks were flaming and his 
fist came down on the cloth. He had 
something fierce at the end of his 
tongue when his companion raised a 
deprecatory hand. 

“My dear Mr. Thorne,” he said, 
“again pardon my intrusion of self into 
this well-ordered breakfast. But I must 
hasten to correct what I perceive to be 
an insufficient and inadequate compre- 
hension of the very interesting circum- 
stances in which you find yourself at 
present. As you know, I am not a 
man of violence. I do not like force, 
but sometimes I have to use it. On such 
occasions I resort to hire and have the 
work done by some menial to whom 
only the idea of remuneration appeals. 
This now occurs to me as I see standing 
in front of the south window yonder a 
muscular person who undoubtedly 
passed the night under your windows 
awaiting a possible signal from me; 
who has followed us here and will by 
no means lose sight of us, whether we 
visit the bank or elsewhere. He is com- 
mitted to certain instructions given by 
me, a part of which is a caution that at 
a certain sign from me, or if, after losing 
sight of him I do not report within so 
many minutes, he is to set in motion the 
machinery of my office. For instance, 
should you, my dear Mr. Thorne, invite 
me to go with you to the bank this 
morning and there seek to denounce and 
deliver me, the building might be set 
on fire, the vault might be attacked 
under the cover of the smoke, your own 
life might be forfeited immediately, and 
I might be liberated—if, as I hasten to 
add—if I should give the signal.” 

“ My life might be taken by some of 
your ready gang,” Thorne snapped, “ but 
you could not escape arrest alive.” 
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“Wrong again!” The burglar laughed 
aloud for the first time since Thorne 
had known him. “Wrong again. Let 
me only say, Mr. Thorne, that not a 
policeman, or any detective, will arrest 
me once I can reach his ear for ten 
seconds, and add that I am now ready 
to accompany you to the bank.” 

The way was painfully short, Thorne 
thought, giving him scant time in which 
to reach some conclusion. What could 
he not do with £10,000. Future 
assured. Established where the 
way of comfort lay open, married 
and in a home of his own—some- 
thing of a society 
man. Thorne’s 
loag professional 
experience 
showed him at a 
glance what 
£10,000 would 
do for him, with 
his friends, his 
well - laid, weil - 
guarded, care- 
fully manipulated 
sphere Of friends. ~7 . 
Friends! There 
was. the trouble. 
The Imperial 
manager had 
beem fms gener- 
ous patron for 
ten years. He 
called at his house and 
played golf with a nice 
girl that lived there. The 
cashier was a_ personal 
friénd. He knew even the 
clerks. They recognised 
him as a trusted friend 
of their chief—the only 
newspaper writer who could penetrate 
thé manager's room at any hour between 
ten and three. Then again, it wasn’t all 
a question of money. The gang would 
murder him if he refused to assist them, 
just as they would remove every other 
obstacle to complete escape from detec- 
tion. 


Thorne had seen eriminal!s in his day 
and enjoyed their confidences, but they 
had not been men of this class. Pro- 
bably the world held only one or two 
others like this broad-shouldered, self- 
appointed guardian of his, and robbers 
of that type didn’t allow sentimental 





“«* He's trustworthy, Mr. Throckmorton,’ he said. 


considerations to interfere with their 
professional ambitions. After all, it was 
interesting to be associated with so great 
a burglar. It wasn’t a question of the 
his life against the fate which sent the 
bank’s funds against the robbers, but of 
gang to him for a cat’s-paw. Query: 
Could he afford—could he—could he 
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aged 


” 


afford, Bartholomew Thorne, 
thirty-four, could he afford to let 

The bank’s doors stared at them and 
they walked in. Thorne looked at his 
companion. Not a trace of anything but 
polite interest was on the man’s features. 
Thorne, wondering in a dazed way what 
he should do, was brought to his senses 
by a youthful messenger who had pre- 
sumed to take his name in and who 
came back with the word that the 
manager wanted to see Mr. Thorne at 
once, and would he bring his friend in? 
Still in his trance, Thorne pushed 
through the door and in another instant 
stood before the manager, his friend. 
The father of the nice girl looked the 
burglar over with business-like detail as 
he put them both in chairs. 

“Well, my boy,” the old man’s eyes 
were shining, and Thorne saw there 
was no denying his confidence, “ well, 
my boy, what is it to-day? Do you 
know, I wouldn’t have let—see that pile 
of letters—I wouldn’t have let anybody 
but you in here for all there is in that 
pile. But I can’t refuse you anything, 
lad———” One hand went over Thorne’s 
knees. “ What's up, and say it quickly.” 

Thorne’s eyes were glassing and his 
tongue seemed thick. Beside him the 
burglar sat as imperturbable as ever, 
studying the ceiling critically, and 
Thorne knew his life was in those most 
merciless hands. It was like suicide. 
Thorne caught the glisten of the mana- 
ger’s eyes and, suddenly getting up, put 
his back against the door and said: 

“Mr. Throckmorton, I came here to- 
day to ask when the Imperial Bank 
would receive that big Government de- 
posit——- Don’t stare, please. That's 
what I came here for. What I now say 
is that I don’t want you to answer that 
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question, but press your police call in- 
stantly. This man is a dangerous 
burglar. He plans to rob the bank and 
tried to make me a party to the crime. 
Now we've got hin here, and if we work 
quickly we can prevent him signalling 
his confederates, as he surely will do. 
Press your button ot once, sir, and I'l] 
keep this scoundrel busy until help 
comes. Ring, ring, sir, ring—now you 
villain x 
But Mr. Throckmorton only smiled, 
and the burglar laughed aloud. Thorne 
stared at them like an owl at the sun 
He could not understand. The burglar 
laughed again. “ He’s trustworthy, Mr. 
Throckmorton,” he said. 





Thorne reeled to a chair. The 
manager spoke: 
“Thorne, it was a test. I wanted to 


try you, and my friend, the junior 
member of the Plympton Detective 
Bureau, offered to assist me. I want a 
confidential clerk who could shoulder my 
business. I’m getting old, and the girls 
want me at home more. I’m satisfied 
that you're safe, and I hereby ask you 
to come around and be my business 
representative and accept a stipend of 
£#2,000 annually for the present. You're 
the kind I want. I’ve proved you honest. 
Can't trust these young fellows nowa- 
days, but come—what do you say?” 

The manager was smiling confidently. 
The ex-burglar turned the leaves of a 
notebooks, 

Thorne reeled again, then caught 
himself. He had his glove in his right 
hand. 

“What do I say?” he whispered— 
his voice was gone. “I say nothing, sir, 
but there’s that for your offer.” And, 
striking the manager in the face with 
his gloves, he walked out of the bank. 
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THE 


FUTURE 


DUCHESS, 


BY ELIZABETH DUER. 


town house of Mr. Urban, in 

Kensington. Back of stage is 
nearly taken up with glass doors show- 
ing conservatory. Family portraits in 
every available panel. Middle of right 
side-wall occupied by high carved frre- 
place with huge logs blazing. Small 
door beyond leading to serving-room 
and pantries. Left side-wall occupied 
by magnificent sideboard covered with 
a display of plate and cut glass. Space 
between sideboard and front of stage 
taken up 5y large door and portitre, 
leading into drawing-room. 

TIME—z.50 p.m—A bright December 
day. 

The butler throws open the door and 
draws the curtain, while footmen stand 
a little back from the table, which is 
set for eight, and is resplendent with 
silver and glass and flowers. 

BuUTLER—Luncheon is served, ma’am. 

Miss URBAN (ushering in six guests) 
—¥ou poor dears! You must be nearly 
starved. I cannot imagine what has 
become of Lila Denver. She is twenty 
minutes late, and I cannot keep six 
hungry people waiting for one, even if 
she is the guest of the occasion. 

Miss DucAT—I don’t think outsiders 
regard dinner and lunch engagements 
as solemnly as we do. I suppose pro- 
vincial entertaining is less formal. 

Miss Rippit—Don’t you lay any 
money on that; “ Duck,” or you'll get 
jolly well left. They entertain in the 
provinces in a way that would amaze 
you. 

Miss URBAN—The Denvers live 
charmingly. I only hope Lila will find 
London as agreeable as I found Dar- 
chester. 

Miss STRONG—I understand your 
friend is attractive, Miss Urban, but I 


S CENE — Spacious dining-room in 
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often wonder how strangers with no 
especial reputation for beauty or money 
or distinction venture to go out in 
London; so little interest is taken in 
them. 

Miss RiIpPIT—That’s quite true. It’s 
hard enough to get any fun out of it 
when you've grown up with the set. Of 
course, this doesn’t apply to people with 
the advantages of “Duck” and our 
“Airy Fairy.” (She waves one hand 
toward Miss Ducat and the other to- 
ward Miss Fair.) 

Miss DucAT—My advantages, as you 
call them, bring me no end of persecu- 
tion from the men I don’t like, and 
rather stand in the way of the men I 
do. I am becoming suspicious of every 
one. 

Miss Rippit—Then you must marry 
a man as rich as yourself. Why don't 
you have a try for the Duke of New- 
market? He’s in town about this time. 
You can’t suspect him, with his fortune, 
of being mercenary! But you must get 
in your work before the “ Fairy” turns 
her searchlights on him. 

Miss FAIR (comsciously)—I am _ to 
dine with him next Thursday at Mrs. 
Pliades. 

Miss Rippit—Then, “ Duck,” you 
can’t be too quick. Won't it be a pretty 
comedy? We'll call it “ The Pocket and 
the Peach!” 

Miss ANGEL—Oh! Don’t mention 
the word peach, it makes me long so for 
them! Although this melon is perfly 
d'licious! 

Miss PIERCE—It is well laced with 
Kirsch; perhaps that’s what you like 
about it. Bitter, sweet, and tart, with 
a dash of spirits, is apt to commend 
itself to the feminine fancy. 

Miss FAIR (harking back)—Minerva 
Strong was saying a moment ago that 
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strangers are neglected in London. Of 
course, she means women from other 
places, but I don’t think they are at all. 
Men do not care to make the effort to 
be polite to new people, especially if 
they are not good-looking! I can quite 
understand it. 

Miss Rippit—Oh! don’t be so ob- 
vious, “ Fairy.” You are just like Twee- 
dledum, safe under your own umbrella. 
The men take good care of you and 
your pretty face, and you don’t mind 
how depressingly the rain of neglect 
may fall outside. Now, I think I've 
squelched the future Duchess of New- 
market ! 

Miss DucaT (/aughing)—I thought 
you had made him a present to me. 

Miss Rippit—lI did, but you were so 
silent about it, I didn’t think you wanted 
him. I never knew such a taciturn 
lunch-party. Here is Miss Angel, who 
has spoken only once since she began 
her downward career of gluttony. 
Kirsch in her melon and sherry in her 
bouillon ought to make our débutante 
more conversational. 

Miss ANGEL—But I haven't anything 
tu say on the subject you've been dis- 
cussing. Oh! yes I have, too! I had 
a girl staying with me in November to 
go to the assembly, and mamma told 
my bwother Wobert he must dance with 
her, and he was nasty about it and made 
fwiverlous excuses. Father said he was 
an ill-mannered cub; and he’d dance 
with the girl himself. Weally, it was 
quite spectacular! Wobert said the 
sight of father waltzing wepaid him for 
all the abuse. 

Miss Rippir—Excellent story, Au- 
gusta, and to the point. Always uphold 
your part in the conversation, and per- 
haps some day you may land a duke. 

Miss URBAN—I agree with Augusta. 
Strangers ave made to feel themselves 
outsiders at balls. For my part, I should 
rather let a girl I was fond of be a 
looker-on than beg the men to be nice 
to her. I wasn’t able to go to the 
Vintons’ dance last night, but I heard 
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Lila Denver had a ghastly time, and 
though Mrs. Vinton did her best, no one 
asked to be introduced to her, and she 
was seen going home after the first two 
or three dances, presumably because she 
hadn’t a partner! Really, it’s too bad! 
When I was in Darchester | could 
have had six partners for every dance 
on my card. 

Miss PIERCE—The glamour of metro- 
politan distinction, my dear. 

Miss URBAN—I call it good manners, 
as opposed to bad ones. 

Miss DucAT—It’s just the same in 
London among the smart people. A 
girl wouldn’t venture to introduce a man 
to her own sister unless he asked, for 
fear of boring him. 

Miss PIERCE—Unless she carried her 
credentials in her purse. 

Miss FariR—I think out-of-town 
people have themselves to thank if they 
feel neglected. They always want to 
affect an intimacy with London society 
which doesn’t exist, and they give you 
a réchauffé of gossip ten years old, and 
untrue at that, and call people you know 
and they don’t by their first names. 

Miss PIERCE—My dear “ Fairy,” 
have you become a cynic? 

Miss STRONG (strenuously)—When 
effete selfishness takes possession of 
society, it is a precursor of decadence. 
The class which stands for luxury should 
take warning 

Miss RIPPIT (interrupting) — Oh! 
Shades of Sodom and Gomorrah! Miss 
Strong, if you are going to discuss effete 
decadence in all its bearings in a com- 
pany of spinsters, then “Fairy” and 
Augusta Angel must have their lunch in 
another room. I couldn’t answer for it 
to the Angel family—I mean choir— 
and the “Fairy,” as you know, is very 
spiritually minded. Augusta, you seem 
to be worrying down those sweetbreads, 
though the sauce is strictly temperance. 

Miss ANGEL—You've done your best 
to stir in a little brimstone. 

ALL (¢ogether)—-Ah, Miss Angel is 
waking up! 
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Miss DUCAT—I meant to have said, 
apropos of the dance last night, that 
you are wrong about Miss Denver 
having had such a dull time. She may 
not have danced a great deal, but she 
was sitting nearly the whole evening 
with her own special man in a corner 
behind the palms, and her old papa 
looking everywhere for her when he 


_wanted to go home. Perhaps the young 


man had a dull time! 

ALL (iu derisive chorus)—And such 
a young man! 

Miss Rippir—Well, he was rather of 
the provincial order—freckles and tufts 
of red hair—but, chacun a son gott, 
perhaps she likes that kind of beauty. 

Miss PIERCE—-From the way Mrs. 
Pliades and Mrs. Gobang received him 
before he disappeared behind the palms 
I should think they liked it, too. 

Miss Rippir—He was ugly enough 
to have been a prince in disguise! 

Miss ANGEL—I—should—love—to— 
be-—a—princess! 

Miss RIPPIT (i2 a loud voice)—Au- 
gusta! 


“T charge thee fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels.” 


But what is the use of applying Shakes- 
peare as a corrective to Augusta when 
food is passing her way! 

Miss ANGEL—Why are you all 
laughing? Ah! I see it now! 
‘ Miss URBAN (in /ow tone to butler) 
—See that Miss Denver’s lunch is kept 
for her. (Addressing her guests) | am 
really becoming anxious about Lila. 

Miss FAIR—Why don’t you set it 
down to bad manners, and dismiss her 
from your mind? These provincial 
girls 
MISS URBAN (annoyed at Miss Fair's 
obtuseness)—Why attribute bad manners 
to a person you hardly know? It 
happens that Miss Denver is exception- 
ally well bred. 

Miss STRONG—We London people 
are such cockneys. We think our way 





the only way, and judge the rest of the 
world by our standards. 

MIss FAIR (not at all offendzd)— 
Well, France and Germany judge us by 
theirs. 

Miss Ducat—That is quite true. 
You remember that little Frenchman, 
Duvraie, who was in London last sum- 
mer with the Duc de Poiseule? He told 
Mrs. Pliades that the manners of Eng- 
lish young girls were first a challenge, 
then a tantalisation, and then a dis- 
illusion. 

Miss Rippit—lIt strikes me the dis- 
illusion is for the poor girls who marry 
such as he. 

Miss PIERCE—I begin to think it's 
for the girls who marry at all! 

Miss DUCAT (pretending to faint on 
Miss Fair's shoulder)—Luisten to that, 
Lilian! First they give us a duke be- 
tween us, and then they promise us 
disillusion if we marry him! I declare, 
I'd rather be that awful thing, an out- 
sider! 

BUTLER (suddenly throwing open 
the door, announces)—Miss Denver. 

Miss URBAN (springing up, joy- 
fully)—Oh, Lila dear, how glad I am 
to see you! I was so distressed at 
sitting down without you, but, indeed, 
we did wait until almost two o'clock. 
Where have you been? 

Miss DENVER (daughing)—Where I 
was asked to lunch—in Park Lane. 

MIss URBAN (overcome with shame, 
covers her face with her hands)—You 
are perfectly right. I did write your 
invitation at my sister’s house, and on 
her paper, and when I went to see you 
the next day you accepted verbally, so 
I never remembered what I had done. 
I wish mamma would come back from 
the Riviera to keep me in order. (Turn- 
ing to other guests.) You have met 
some of these ladies, I think—Miss 
Strong, Miss Fair, Miss Ducat. 

Miss Rippit—She hasn’t met me, 
and is no doubt pining for our society, 
just as we have all been pining for hers. 

Miss DENVER—Only my loss is seven 
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times as great as yours, and, moreover, 
cannot be made up, as Mrs. Pliades is 
to stop for me in a few minutes to take 
me to the theatre, and she particularly 
wishes me to hear the second act. 

Miss URBAN—Poor Lila! You are 
having such a hurried lunch. 

Miss FAIR (impertinently)—Do you 
know Mrs. Pliades very intimately ? 

Miss DENVER—It depends upon what 
you call intimate. I was under her 
charge for a month at Homburg last 
summer. 

Miss ANGEL (as Miss Denver refuses 
salad)—Don’t refuse that tomato salad. 
It’s the best thing I’ve eaten to-day. 

Miss Kippit—That’s a broad state- 
ment, Augusta! Out of all your ten 
courses—— 

Miss URBAN (interrupting)—Only 
five, I protest! Fortunately we have 
done away with long lunches. 

BUTLER (entering and speaking to 
Miss Denver)—Mrs. Pliades is in the 
drawing-room, madam, but begs that 
you will not hurry, as there is plenty 
of time. 

Miss URBAN (rising and going to- 
ward door)—I will ask Mrs. Pliades to 
join us, and we will have our coffee 
while you finish your lunch. (Goes out.) 

MIss FAIR (im tone of making polite 
conversation)—I think, Miss Denver, I 
saw you at Mrs. Vinton’s dance last 
night. Did you enjoy it? 

Miss DENVER (colouring)—Oh! it 
was too delightful. I shall remember 
it all my life. 


A perceptible rustle among the party, 
followed by the entrance of Miss Urban 
with Mrs. Pliades, who smiles and 
bows to all the young ladies as they 
rise to receive so distinguished a person. 

Miss URBAN—Sit here by me, dear 
Mrs. Pliades. It is not often a party 
of girls is honoured in this way. 

Mrs. PLIADES—I should ask for no- 
thing better than to enjoy such gay 
young company for the next hour, but 
I am afraid there is some one waiting 
in my box at the theatre who would call 
me to an indignant account. 

Miss ANGEL (making round eyes)— 
Who would dare to, Mrs. Pliades? 

MRS. PLIADES (¢urning to Miss Den- 
ver)—Haven’t you told them, Lila? 
Why, half the town is in your secret 
by this time. (Leaving her chair and 
putting her hands on Lila’s shoulders.) 
Young ladies, let me introduce to you 
the future Duchess of Newmarket. 

Miss DENVER (rising amid a hubbub 
of congratulations)—My dear lady, you 
cover me with confusion! Do not sit 
down again; it is time we were off. 
Good-bye, Cecelia (¢o Miss Urban). 
Good-bye, all. A thousand thanks for 
your kind wishes. Drink to my happi- 
ness when I am gone. ’ 

ALL THE GUESTS (as the door closes 
behind Mrs. Pliades-and Miss Denver) 
—Then it was the Duke! 


CURTAIN. 
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HOW ‘THE FAIRIES CAME 








path in all Ireland leads 
from Tom Healy’s cot- 
tage down the sides of 
the hills, along the edge 
of the valley, till it 
raiches the highroad 
that skirts the great 
/ mountain, Sleive - na - 
he ON mon. 

One blusthering, unaisy night, Father 
Cassidy, on his way home from a sick 
call, rode over that same path. It wasn’t 
strange that the priest, as his horse 
ambled along, should be thinking of that 
other night in Darby O’Gill’s kitchen— 
the night when he met with the Good 
People ; for there, off to the left, towered 
and threatened Sleive-na-mon, the home 
of the fairies. 

The dismal ould mountain glowered 
toward his Riverence, its dark look 
saying, plain as spoken words: 

“How dare ye come here; how dare 
ye ? »” 


| HERMINIE TEMPLETON ‘ 
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Illustrated by Garth Jones. 


The Only True ITistory, as told by 
Brian Connors, the King of the 
Good People, to Father Cassidy, 
and afterwards related by Jerry 
Murtaugh,a Reliable Car Driver, 
who goes between Kilcuny and 
Balinderg. 


“I wondher,” says Father Cassidy to 
himself, looking up at the black hill, “ if 
the Good People are fallen angels, as 
some do be saying. 

“Why were they banished from 
heaven? It must have been a great sin 
entirely they committed, at any rate, 
for at the same time they were banished 
the power to make a prayer was taken 
from them. That’s why to say a pious 
word to a fairy is like trowing scalding 
wather on him. ’Tis hard pinnance that’s 
put on the poor crachures. I wisht I 
knew what ’twas for,” he says. 

He was goin’ on pondherin’ in that 
way, while Terror was picking his steps, 
narvous, among the stones of the road, 
whin suddenly a frowning, ugly rock 
seemed to jump up and stand ferninst 
them at a turn of the path. 

Terror shied at it, stumbled wild, and 
thin the most aggrewating of all bother- 
some things happened—the horse cast 
a shoe and wint stone lame. 

In a second the priest had leaped to 
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the ground and picked up the horseshoe. 

“Wirra! Wirra!” says he, lifting the 
lame foot, “ why did you do it, allannah? 
’Tis five miles to a smith an’ seven miles 
to your own warm stable.” 

The horse, for answer, raiched down 
an’ touched with his soft nose the priest’s 
cheek; but the good man looked ray- 
proachful into the big brown eyes that 
turned sorrowful to his own. 

With the shoe in his hand the priest 
was standin’ fretting and helpless on the 
lonesome hillside, wondhering what he’d 
do at all at all, whin a sudden voice 





‘** If I were you, I'd preach agin it.’ ’ 


spoke up from somewhere near Terror’s 
knees. 

“The top of the avinin’ to your Ri- 
verence,” it said; “I’m sorry for your 
bad luck,” says the voice. 

Looking down, Father Cassidy saw a 
little cloaked figure, and caught the glint 
of a goold crown. ’Twas Brian Connors, 
the king of the faries, himself, that was 
in 1t. 

His words had so friendly a ring in 
them that the clergyman smiled in an- 
swering, “ Why, thin, good fortune to 
you, King Brian Connors,” says the good 


man, “an’ save you kindly. What wind 
brought you here?” he says. 

The king spoke back free an’ plea- 
sant. “The boys tould me you were 
comin’ down the mountainy way, and | 
came up just in time to see your mis- 
fortune. I’ve sent for Shaun Rhue, our 
own farrier—there’s no betther in Ire- 
land; he'll be here in a minute, so don’t 
worry,” says the king. 

The priest came so near saying “ God 
bless ye,” that the king’s hair riz on his 
head. But Father Cassidy stopped in 
the nick of time, changed his coorse, an’ 


GARTH 
me JONES 


steered as near a blessing as he could 
without hurting the Master of the Good 
People. 

“Well, may you never hear of 
throuble,” he says, “ till you’re wanted to 
its wake,” says he. 

“ There’s no throuble to-night at any 
rate,” says the king, “ for while Shaun is 
fixing the baste we’ll sit in the shelter 
of that rock yonder; there we'll light 
our pipes and divart our minds with 
pleasant discoorsin’ and wise convarsay- 
tion.” : 


While the king spoke, two green- 
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HOW THE FAIRIES CAME TO IRELAND 


cloaked little men were making a fire 
for the smith out of twigs. So quick 
did they work, that by the time the 
priest and the fairy man could walk over 
to the stone and sit themselves in the 
shelter, a thousand goold sparks were 
dancin’ in the wind, and the glimmer of 
a foine blaze fought with the darkness. 

Almost as soon, clear and purty, rang 
the cheerful sounds of an 
anvil, and through the 
swaying shadows a dozen 
busy little figures were 
working about the horse. 
Some wore leather aprons 
and hilt up the horse’s 
hoof whilst Shaun fitted 
the red hot shoe ; others 
blew the bellows or piled 
fresh sticks on the fire; 
all joking, laughing, sing- 
ing, or thrickin’; one 
couldn't tell whether 
‘twas playing or workin’ 
they were. 

Afther lighting their 
pipes and paying aich 
other an armful of com- 
playments, the Master of 
Sleive-na-mon and_ the 
clargyman began a sayri- 
ous discoorse about the 
deloights of fox hunting, , 
which led to the consid- 
heration of the wondher- \ 
ful wisdom of racing 
horses and the disgrace- 
ful day-ter-ray-roar-ation 
of the Skibberbeg 
hounds. 

Father Cassidy related how whin Ned 
Blaze’s steeplechasin’ horse had been 
entered for the Connemarra Cup, an’ 
found out at the last minute that Ned 
feared to lay a bet on him, the horse 
felt himself so stabbed to the heart with 
shame by his master’s disthrust, that he 
trew his jockey, jumped the wall, an’, 
head in the air, galloped home. 

The king then tould how at a great 
hunting meet, whin three magisthrates 





an’ two head excises officers were in the 
chase, that thief of the worruld, Let- 
Erin-Raymimber, the chief hound of the 
Skibberbeg pack, instead of follying the 
fox, led the whole hunt up over the 
mountain to Patrick McCaffrey’s private 
still. The entire counthryside were dhry 
for a fortnit afther. 

Their talk in that way dhrifted from 
one pleasant subject to 
another, till Father Cas- 
sidy, the sly man, says 
aisy an’ careless, “I’ve 
been tould,” says he, 
“that before the Good 
People were banished 
from heaven yez were all 
angels,” he says. 

The king blew a long 
thin cloud from betwixt 
his lips, felt his whuskers 
S thoughtful for a minute, 
and said: 

“No,” he says, “we 
were not exactly what 
you might call angels. A 
rale angel is taller nor 
your chapel.” 

“Will you tell me 
what they’re like?” axed 
Father Cassidy, very 
<=“. curious. 

“T’ll give you an idee 
be comparison what 
they’re like,” the king 
says. “ They’re not like 
a chapel, and they’re not 
like a three, an’ they’re 
not like the ocean,” says 
he. “They’re different 
from a goint—a great dale different— 
and they're dissembler to an aygle; in 
fact, you’d not mistake one of them for 
anything you'd ever seen before in your 
whole life. Now you have a purty good 
ideeah what they're like,” says he. 

“While I think of it,” says the fairy 
man, a vexed frown wrinkling over his 
forehead, “ there’s three young bachelors 
in your own parish that have a foolish 
habit of callin’ their colleens angels whin 
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they’s not 
the laste 
likeness — 
not the 
laste. If I 
were you, 
I'd preach 
ag’in it,” 
says he. 
of: 
dunno 
about 
that!” says 
Father 
Cassidy, 
fitting a 
live coal on 
his pipe. 
“ The crachures must 
say thim things. If 
a young bachelor 
only talks sensible to 
a sensible colleen he 
has a good chanst to 
ith stay a bachelor. An’ 
thin ag’in, a gossoon 
who'll talk to his 
\ sweetheart about the 
' size of the petatie 
. crop’ll maybe bate 
her whin they’re 
both married. But this has nothing to 
do with your historical obserwations. 
Go on, King,” he says. 

“Well, I hate foolishness, wherever it 
is,” says the fairy. “ Howsumever, as I was 
saying, up there in heaven they called 
us the Little People,” he says ; “ millions 
of us flocked together, and I was the 
king of them all. We were happy with 
one another as birds of the same nest, 
till the ruction came on betwixt the 
black and the white angels. 

“How it all started I never rightly 
knew, nor wouldn’t ask for fear of get- 
ting implicayted. I bade all the Little 
People keep to themselves thin, because 
we had plenty of friends in both parties, 
and wanted throuble with nayther of 
them. 

“T knew ould Nick well; a civiler, 





pleasanter spoken sowl you couldn't 
wish to meet—a little too sweet in his 
ways, maybe. He gave a _ thousand 
favours and civilities to my subjects, and 
now that he’s down, the devil a word I'll 
say ag’in him.” 

“T’m ag’in him,” says Father Cassidy, 
looking very stern; “I’m ag’in him an’ 
all his pumps an’ worruks. [I'll go bail 
that in the ind he hurt yez more than he 
helped yez.” 

“Only one thing I blame him for,” 
says the king; “he sajooced from the 
Little People my comrade and best 
friend, one Thaddeus Flynn be name. 
And the way that it was, was this. 
Thaddeus was a warm-hearted little 
man, but monsthrous high-spirited as 
well as quick-tempered. I can shut me 
eyes now, and in me mind see him thrip- 
ping along, his head bent, his pipe in his 
mouth, his hands behind his back. He 
never wore a waistcoat, but kept always 
his green bodycoat buttoned. A tall 
caubeen was set on the back of his head, 
with a sprig of green shamrock in the 
band. There was a thin rim of black 
whiskers undher his chin.” 

Father Cassidy, liftin’ both hands in 
wondher, said: “If I hadn’t baptised 
him, and buried his good father before 
him, I’d swear ’twas Michael Pether 
McGilligan of this parish you were day- 
scribin’,” says he. 

“ The McGilligans ain’t dacint enough, 
nor rayfined enough, nor proud enough 
to. be fairies,” says the king, wavin’ his 
pipe scornful. “ But to raysume and to 
continue,” he says. 

“ Thaddeus and I used to frayquint a 
place they called the battlements or 
parypets—which was a great goold wall 
about the edge of heaven, and which 
had wide steps down on the outside face, 
where one could sit, pleasant avenings, 
and hang his feet over, or where one’d 
stand before going to take a fly in the 
fresh air for himself. 

“Well, agra, the night before the 
great battle, Thady and I were sitting 
on the lowest step, looking down into 
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league upon league of nothing, and 
talking about the world, which was 
suxty thousand miles below, and hell, 
which was tunty thousand miles below 
that ag’in, when who should come 
blusthering over us, his black wings 
hiding the sky, and a long streak of 
lightning for a spear in his fist, but 
Ould Nick. 

“Brian Connors, how long are you 
going to be downthrodden and thra- 
jooced and looked down upon—y‘ou and 
your subjects?’ says he. 

“* Faix, thin, who’s doing that to us?’ 
asks Thady, standing up and growing 
excited. 

“*Why, says Ould Nick, ‘were you 
made little pigmies to be the laugh and 
the scorn and the mock of the whole 
world?’ he says, very mad; ‘why 
weren't you made into angels, like the 
rest of us?’ he says. 

“*Musha, cries Thady, 
thought of that.’ 

“* Are you a man or a mouse; will 
you fight for your rights?’ says Sattin. 
‘If so, come with me and be one of us. 
For we'll bate them black and blue to- 
morrow, he says. Thady needed no 
second axing. 

“*[ll go with ye, Sattin, me dacent 
man, cried he. *‘Wirra! Wirra! To 
think of how downthrodden we are!’ 
And with one spring Thady was on 
Ould Nick’s chowlders, and the two flew 
away like a humming-bird riding on the 
back of an aygle. 

“Take care of yerself, Brian,’ says 
Thady, ‘and come over to see the fight ; 
I’m to be in it, and I extind you the 
inwitation,’ he says. 

“In the morning the battle opened ; 
one line of black angels stretched clear 
across heaven, and faced another line of 
white angels, with a walley between. 

“ Every one had a spaking trumpet in 
his hand like you see in the pictures, 
and they called aich other hard names 
across the walley. As the white angels 
couldn’t swear or use bad langwidge, 
Ould Nick’s army had at first in that 


‘I never 


way a great iq ulllliuly 

ad vantage. gy M% 
But when it i % 
came to ¥ 
hurling 
hills and 
shying tun- ys 
derbolts at 3” 
aich other, * 
the black ' 
angels were 
bate from 
the first. 

“ Poor lit- 
tle Thad- 
deus Flynn 
stood 
amongst 
his own, in 
the dust 
and the 
crash and . 
the roar, brave as a lion He couldn't 
hurl mountains, nor was he much at 
flinging lightning bolts, but at calling 
hard names he was ayquil to the best. 

“T saw him take off his coat, trow it 
on the ground, and shake his pipe at a 
thraymendous angel. ‘You owdacious 
villain,’ he cried. ‘I dare you to come 
half way over,’ he says.” 

“My, oh my, whin the armies met 
together in the rale handy grips, it must 
have been an illigent sight” says Father 
Cassidy. “’Tis a wondher you kep’ out 
of it,” says he. 

“T always belayved,” says the king, 
“that if he can help it, no one should 
fight whin he’s sure to get hurted, onless 
it’s his juty to fight. To fight for the 
mere sport of it, when a throuncin’ is 
sartin, 1s wasting your time and hurtin’ 
your repitation. I know there’s plenty 
thinks different,” he says, p’inting his 
pipe. “I may be wrong, an’ I won't 
argyfy the matther. "Twould have been 
betther for myself that day if I had 
acted on the other principle. 

“ Howsumever, be the time that every- 
body was sidestepping mountains and 
dodging tunderbolts, I says to myself, 
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says I, ‘ This is no place fer you or the 
hikes of you.’ So I took all me own 
people out to the battlements and hid 
them out of the way on the lower steps, 
We'd no sooner got placed whin— 
whish! a black angel shot through the 
air over our heads, and began falling 
down, down, and down, till he was out 
of sight. Then a score of his friends 
came tumbling over the battlements; 
unagetly hundreds of others came whirl- 
ing, and purty soon it was raining black 
wings down into the gulf. 

“In the midst of the turmile, who 
should come jumping down on me, all 
out of breath, but Thady. 

““Tt’s all over, Brian; we're bate 
scandalous, he says, swinging his arms 
for a spring and balancing himself up 
and down on the edge of the steps. 
‘Maybe you wouldn't think it of me, 
Brian Connors; but I’m a fallen angel,’ 
says he. 

“*Wait a bit, Thaddeus Flynn!’ says 
I. ‘Don’t jump,’ I says. 

“*T must jump,’ he says, ‘or I'll be 
trun,’ says he. 


swirling and darting and shooting a mile 
below me. 

“And I know, says the king, wiping 
his eyes with his cloak, that when the 
Day of Judgment comes I’ll have at laste 
one friend waiting for me below to show 
me the coolest spots and the pleasant 
places. 

“The next minute up came the white 
army with presners—angels, black and 
white, who had taken no side in the 
battle, but had stood apart like ourselves. 

“*A man,’ says the Angel Gabriel, 
‘who, for fear of his skin, won't stand 
for the right when the right is in danger, 
may not desarve hell, but he’s not fit for 
heaven. Fill up the stars with these 
cowards and throw the lavin’s into the 
say, he ordhered. 

“With that he swung a lad in the air, 
and gave him a fling that sent him ten 
miles out intil the sky. Every other 
good angel follyed shuit, and I watched 


‘< With that we tuok the leap.’” 
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thousands go, till they faded like a 
stretch of black smoke a hundred miles 
below. 

“The Angel Gabriel turned and saw 
me, and I must confess I shivered. 

“* Well, King Brian Connors,’ says he, 
‘I hope you see that there’s such a thing 
as being too wise and too cute and too 
ticklish of yourself. I can’t send you to 
the stars, bekase they're full, and 1 won’t 
send you to the bottomless pit so long 
as I can help it. I'll send yez all down 
to the world. We're going to put human 
beans on it purty soon, though they’re 
going to turn out to be blaggards, and 
at last we'll have to burn the place up. 
Afther that, if you're still there, you and 
yours must go to purdition, for it’s the 
only place left for you.’ 

“* You're too hard on the little man,’ 
says the Angel Michael, coming up—St. 
Michael was ever the outspoken, friendly 
person— sure what harm, or what hurt, 
or what good could he have done us? 
And can you blame the poor little 
crachures for not interfering?’ 

“* Maybe I was too harsh,’ says the 
Angel Gabriel, ‘ but being saints, when 
we say a thing we must stick to it. How- 
sumever, I'll let him settle in any part 
of the world he likes, and I’ll send there 
the kind of human beans he’d wish most 
for. Now, give your ordher,’ he says to 
me, taking out his book and pencil, ‘ and 
I'll make for you the kind of people 
you'd like to live among.’ 

“*“Well, says I, ‘I'd like the men 
honest and brave, and the women good.’ 

“*Very well, he says, writing it 
down ; ‘I’ve got that—go on.’ 

“* And I'd like them full of jollity 
and sport, fond of racing and singing 
and hunting and fighting, and all such 
innocent divarsions.’ 

“*Vou'll have no complaint about 
that,’ says he. 

“* And,’ says I, ‘I'd like them poor 
and parsecuted, bekase when a man gets 
rich, there’s no more fun in him.’ 

“*Ves, I'll fix that. Thrue for you,’ 
says the Angel Gabriel, writing. 


““And I won’t want them to be 
Christians,’ says 1; ‘make them Hay- 
thens or Pagans, for Christians are too 
much worried about the Day of Judg- 
ment.’ 

“*Stop there! Say no more!’ says 
the saint. ‘If I make as fine a race of 
people as that I won’t send them to hell 
to plaze you, Brian Connors.’ 

“* At laste,’ says I, ‘make them Jews.’ 

““If I made them Jews, he says, 
slowly screwing up one eye to think, 
‘how could you keep them poor? No, 
no!’ he said, shutting up the book, ‘go 
your ways; you have enough.’ 

“I clapped me hands, and all the 
Little People stood up and bent over 
the edge, their fingers pointed like 
swimmers going to dive. ‘One, two, 
three,’ I shouted ; and with that we took 
the leap. 

“We were two years and tunty-six 








“*We hollowed out the great 
mountain,’ ’? 
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days falling before we raiched the world. 
On the morning of the next day we 
began our sarch for a place to live. We 
thravelled from north to south and from 
ayst to west. Some grew tired and 
dhropped off in Spain, some in France, 
and others ag’in in different parts of the 
world. But the most of us thravelled 
ever and ever till we came to a lovely 
island that glimmered and laughed and 
sparkled in the middle of the say. 

“*We'll stop here,’ I says; ‘we 
needn’t sarch farther, and we needn't 
go back to Italy or Swizzerland, for of 
all the places on the earth, this island 
is the nearest like heaven; and in it the 
County Clare and the County Tipperary 
are the purtiest spots of all.’ So we 
hollowed out the great mountain Sleive- 
na-mon for our home, and there we are 
till this day.” 

The king stopped a while, and sat 
houldin’ his chin in his hands. “ That's 
the thrue story,” he says, sighing pitiful 
“ We took sides with nobody, we minded 
our own business, and we got trun out 
for it,” says he. 

So intherested was Father Cassidy in 
the talk of the king that the singing 
and hammering had died out without his 
knowing, and he hadn't noticed at all 
how the darkness had thickened in the 
valley and how the stillness had spread 
over the hillside. But now, whin the 
chief of the fairies stopped, the good 
man, half frightened at the silence, 
jumped to his feet and turned to look 
for his horse. 

Beyond the dull glow of the dying 
fire a crowd of Little People stood wait- 
ing, patient and quiet, houlding Terror, 
who champed restless at his bit, and bate 
impatient with his hoof on the hard 
ground. 

As the priest looked toward them, 
two of the little men wearing leather 
aprons moved out from the others, lead- 
ing the baste slow and careful over to 
where the good man stood beside the 
rock. 

“ You've done me a favyer this night,” 


says the clargyman, gripping with his 
bridle hand the horse’s mane, “ an’ all | 
have to pay it back with’d only harry 
you, an’ make you oncomfortable, so I'l] 
not say the words,” he says. 

“No favyer at all,” says the king, 
“but before an hour there'll be lyin’ on 
your own threshold a favyer in the shape 
of a bit of as fine bacon as ever laughed 
happy in the middle of biling turnips. 
We borryed it last night from a magis- 
thrate named Blake, who lives up in the 
County Wexford” he says 

The clargyman had swung himself 
into the saddle. 

“I'd be loath to say anything dis- 
rayspectful,” he says quick, “or to hurt 
sensitive feelings, but on account of my 
soul’s sake I couldn't ate anything that 
was come by dishonest,” he says. 

“ Bother and botheration, look at that 
now!” says the king. “Every thrade 
has its drawbacks, but I never rayalised 
before the hardship of being a parish 
priest. Can’t we manage it some way. 
Couldn’t I put it some place where you 
might find it, or give it to a friend who'd 
send it to you?” 

“ Stop a minute,” says Father Cassidy. 
“Up at Tim Healy’s I think there’s more 
hunger than sickness, more nade for 
petaties than for physic. Now, if you 
sent that same bit of bacon 

“ Oh, ho!” says the king, with a dhry 
cough, “the Healy’s have no sowls to 
save, the same as parish priests have.” 

“I’m a poor, wake, miserable sinner,” 
says the priest, hanging his head; “I 
fall at the first temptation. Don’t send 
it,” says he. 

“Since you forbid me, I'll send it” 
says the king, chucklin’. “I'll not be 
ruled by you. To-morrow the Healy’s'll 
have five tinderhearted heads of cab- 
bage, makin’ love in a pot to the finest 
bit of bacon in Tipperary—that is, un- 
less you do your juty an’ ride back to 
warn them. Raymember their poor 
sowls,” says he, “an’ don’t forget your 
own,” he says. 

The priest sat unaisy in the saddle. 
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“T'll put all the raysponsibility on 
Terror,” he says. “The baste has no 
sowl to lose. I'll just drop the reins on 
his neck; if he turns and goes back to 
Healy’s I’ll warn them ; if he goes home 
let it be on his own conscience.” 

He dhropped the reins, and the dis- 
honest baste started for home imagetly. 

But afther a few steps Father Cassidy 
dhrew up an’ turned in the saddle. Not 


a sowl was in sight; there was only the 
lonely road and the lonesome hillside; 
the last glimmer of the fairy fire was 
gone, and a curtain of soft blackness had 
fallen betwixt him an’ where the blaze 
had been. 

“I bid you good night, Brian Con- 
nors,” the priest cried. From somewhere 
out of the darkness a woice called back 
to him, “ Good night, your Riverence.” 





‘“**Good night, your Riverence.’”’ 
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HUNTING RHINOCEROS 


ON THE UPPER NILE. 


By EWART S. GROGAN. 


Author of “ From the Cape to Cairo.” 


N the last despairing hope of obtain- 
| ing fresh supplies from Kampala by 
the road from Uganda to the 
Upper Nile, I remained at Wadelai, 
Emin Pasha’s old station, for upward of 
a month. Lieutenant Cape, R.A., was 
in command of the station, and together 
we went into the Shuli country for a 
few days’ hunting. 

Sir Samuel Baker gave the Shulis a 
splendid reputation as keen and fearless 
hunters, a reputation which, I regret to 
say, they entirely failed to live up to. 
By much baksheesh and promise of 
more, we did prevail upon sundry 
gentlemen with more enthusiasm than 
craft to stroll about the country. But 
for several days their efforts were not 
productive of startling results There 
certainly was or had been a bull giraffe 
somewhere in the vicinity, as for four 
consecutive days we were shown, with 
no little assumption of acumen, traces 
varying from two to seven days old. 
One elderly optimist after leading us a 
weary tramp for hours over sun-baked 
stones and through ingenious thorns, 
in the course of which we ascended a hill 
higher and more inaccessible than the 
Matterhorn, even went so far as to de- 
clare that he had seen the beast. To 
bear out this statement he summoned 
by a peculiar whistle another elderly 
optimist, who emerged from a thorn 
tree and averred that he had been 
watching the giraffe since elderly opti- 
mist number one had left him in the 
early morning. He assured us in hissing 
and as it seemed to me penetrating 
whispers, that the mythical brute had 
lain down behind a bush, which he in- 
dicated about half a mile away. With 
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all the creeping and mysterious caution 
of the climax of a stage villainy we 
approached the bush and found a sun- 
baked patch of sand tenanted by a puff- 
adder. After that we relegated our 
giraffe to the corner of our memories 
devoted to fairy tales and the unobtain- 
able lollipops of childhood. At a mere 
whisper of “twigs ” (giraffe) we chanted 
sweet nothings or gazed into the un- 
fathomable skies. 

I am not sure but that we even feared 
to see a giraffe. At any rate, we re- 
frained from godless hours for a few 
days, and sipped our morning bohee in 
gentlemanly ease. 

Thus it was that one morning at nine 
o'clock we were sitting in our deck 
chairs gazing down upon the vast valley 


of the Nile, which at this hour still 
showed in all its manifold detail far 
below. Our camp was on the summit 


of the ridge which forms the divide be- 
tween the thankless, bushclad plains and 
the stony hills of the Nile Valley, and 
the endless rolling grass uplands of the 
Shuli country. Hence our view was not 
only extensive but of varied interest. 
To the east stretched billow upon billow 
of green downland, ever rising in its 
unending waves, till it smeared the far 
horizon with a purple streak vaguely 
suggestive of incalculable distance. Its 
treeless immensity appealed to our ima- 
gination, and we would have given much 
to penetrate into its as yet undivulged 
secrets. But station ties kept Cape 
within a small radius of his base, and 
the great track between Lake Rudolph 
and the Nile still remains of the fast 
shrivelling refuges of the African Un- 
known. A few of even its secrets have, 




















His gun spoke and the great bullet plumped right royally on the beast’s hide. 
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however, already been torn out by the 
great American explorer, Dr. Donaldson 
Smith. 

To the west lay the great basin of 
the Nile, a stonebound, godless waste, 
scarce redeemed by wide-spreading aca- 
cias and the green streaked courses of 
innumerable streamlets that oozed from 
the sun-baked hills and _ struggled 
through the dancing heat of the low- 
lands to join the Nile. The bends of 
the Nile itself and the small lake above 
Wadelai showed like silver splashes in 
the strong focussing of dawn and eve, 
but during the cruel heat of the day 
wrapped themselves in clinging folds of 
mist, from out whose ghostly shroud the 
streaming water blinked blinding flashes 
at the tyrant sun when the mist parted 
to the fickle breeze. 

When the storm cloud lowers and the 
sky-rending sheets of flame stagger the 
welkin to its utmost reach, and bring 
out the turmoil of salient features in 
bold relief, or when the whole land sobs 
in content and bursts with responsive 
green to warm the splashing of the rain, 
it is a country of surprising beauty. But 
as it lies for many weary months pant- 
ing beneath that withering sun, when 
the grass drifts as brown ash upon the 
furnace blast, when tree stems split and 
rocks sear, like hot irons, the unwary 
fingers that touch them, then it seems 
that the curse that blights the African 
soil has touched the tragic Upper Nile 
with unsparing hand. 

So it was that bright morning, when 
we lazily watched the blue smoke rings 
from our pipes rise in the viscid air, 
hang expectant of the breeze, and 
vanish in the waiting. Early as it was, 
the mists were banking in the glens, 
the withered leaves were crinkling to- 
gether still, the thorn pods burst with 
ceaseless crackle, the small birds 
crouched in each shady spot, and waited 
epen-mouthed for the far off evening 
breeze. The cattle bowed their heads 
and sought cover of the trees. Even 
the goats walked staidly or laid down 


to pensive chewing of what the cool 
morning hours had brought. 

We congratulated ourselves that we 
had not again been inveigled into that 
heartbreaking quest of the ephemeral 
giraffe, and swore that nothing would 
draw us from camp but buffalo, which 
Cape was particularly anxious to obtain. 

A stir ran through the sphinxlike 
groups of watching Shuli. The feeling 
of interest spread to us. We glanced up 
and saw our untiring optimist swinging 
with giant strides across the hill. Deep 
in our hearts we cursed him. 

After a few moments’ delay, the tall, 
ebony, white-teethed, grinning Dinka, 
who, as Cape’s orderly, was self- 
constituted master of ceremonies, ap- 
proached with stately salute and in- 
formed us that men wished to speak. 
At the query “Giraffe?” he grinned 
more comprehensively still, and with 
majestic wave signified that the Shulis 
might approach the Presence. 

The elderly optimist and an agitated 
youth, with the curved glass-stick of the 
Shulis distorting his lower lip, marched 
up, bowed respectfully, squatted on their 
hams after deferentially laying down 
their weapons, and, as their custom 1s, 
gazed abstractedly into the heavens, 
waiting for us to speak. As is appro- 
priate on such occasions, we acknow- 
ledged their greeting, whereat they 
uttered satisfied grunts, and languidly 
pursued our conversation to its close. 
Then we turned to them and asked what 
news they brought. 

The elderly optimist, in a manner not 
unknown at home, proceeded to meander 
through a sinuous mesh of verbiage, in 
the course of which he detailed to us 
his family tree, our pursuit of the giraffe, 
the last year’s famine, the weather 
prospects, all of which was sprinkled 
with vague allusions to buffalo and 
rhinoceros. At intervals we made efforts 
to confine him to the desired thread ; 
efforts which only entangled him more 
inextricably than before. 

When he at last emerged from the 
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maze, the agitated youth plunged in and 
wrapped the matter in superadded ever- 
cumulating wildness of phrase. At 
length he too failed Then their Dinka 
chaperon, who had listened with un- 
moved countenance to it all, informed 
us that they had marked down some 
buffalo about two hours’ march from 
camp ; that the buffalo were lying down 
under a tree and would not move during 
the great heat of the day. 

This sounded good enough. We were 
soon making our preparations for the 
chase. The lounging flannels were 
thrown off and old toil-stained pants 
and thorn-scored gaiters took their 
place. We donned our heaviest boots 
for protection against the blistering soil, 
and glanced down the barrels of our 
rifles for lurking hornets’ nests (a joke 
occasionally perpetrated by those per- 
sistent insects on unsuspecting sports- 
men). 

I took my beloved double barrelled 
.303 and my grand old. barker, the 
Holland and Holland double barrelled 
hammerless four-bore, which weighs 
twenty-six pounds, and throws with the 
bursting fourteen drams of powder a 
four ounce ball. Cape took his double 
eight smooth bore and his double .303. 
Our two guides meanwhile stood motion- 
less as storks, showing no trace of the 
excitement which stirred within their 
dust smeared shell. When we emerged 
ready from our tents they turned like 
well trained hounds loosed from the 
leash and broke into a determined trot. 
As we swung across the wide sunburnt 
millet fields the hushed excited hum that 
murmured in the village showed the 
interest that was felt in our success. 
Buffalo meat, alas! is now a little known 
luxury, as that fearful blight, the rinder- 
pest, has swept the Upper Nile as clean 
as it has swept the whole stretch of 
Eastern Africa, withering with its pesti- 
lential breath the countless myriad 
mighty beasts which once literally 
clothed the continent from north to 
south. 


Across the smooth fields we tramped, 
down the wold-beetling crags of the hill- 
slope, through giant trees shooting far 
above the tangled undergrowth, across 
great stony, thirsting wastes, picking 
our way between miles of unyielding 
thorn scrub, over rolling hills of withered 
grass. Blackened beyond recognition 
by the penetrating ash of burnt weeds, 
whose stiffened canes tore and spared 
not, along a watercourse wrapt in the 
soothing shade of wondrous forms of 
creeping plants and feathered rush we 
made our way, till at last we emerged 
into a parklike country, where the new 
grass was sprouting, wakened to life by 
some fickle storm cloud that had passed 
the surrounding regions by. Then, and 
not till then, our guides paused in their 
weary trot. The heat was beyond belief. 
The perspiration had ploughed dirty 
courses through the thick layer of dust 
and ash which covered us from head 
to foot. Our clothes hung in more pitiful 
tatters than ever. We cursed the fearful 
sun. It was but a whisper in the great 
roar of loathing that daily arises from 
tortured man. What can men in town 
who write songs in the sun’s praise know 
of that aching ball of fire which slowly 
wanders from east to west and leaves a 
clean swept track of desolation in its 
wake. How I, as others, have yearned 
for the kindly wrapping of a London 
fog, and dreamed of damp, thawing, 
windbleak streets as havens of sweet 
content ! 

The natives told us that we were near 
the buffalo. They wrapped their goat- 
skins more closely round their waists, 
balanced their spears, and discreetly 
dropped behind. We advanced cauti- 
ously across an open glade, skirted some 
thorn bushes, and crept step by step 
toward a wide-spreading tree, which 
hovered in a chamber in the gorge 
below. It was underneath this tree that 
the buffalo were supposed to be lying. 

We each took our double .303; and 
advanced on parallel lines at 20 yards 
apart. From bush to bush, from tree 
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trunk to tree trunk, we stole. Our 
natives dropped behind and crouched in 
the bushes, where they directed our 
movements with frenzied gestures. 
Closer and closer we approached, till we 
reached the top of the short gentle slope 
that led down to the level patch beneath 
the broad mimosa tree. Behind this 
patch were some small bushes and a 
line of dense reeds growing in a small 
stream; beyond that again was a sharp 
slope, which led up to the interrupted 
plateau from which we now gazed down 
on the level of the watercut. On the 
ridge we paused, crouching low behind 
the grass. The sunlight was so dazzling 
that in the contracting shade thrown by 
the tree at first we could discern nothing. 
As my eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom I saw at a distance of forty yards 
a long convex mass, which at first I took 
to be an ant hill. I was endeavouring 
to pick out the detail when a sudden 
change in the faint breeze chilled the 
perspiration on my neck. At the same 
instant the mass moved. A huge beast 
reared up, and showed against the bright 
light beyond the shade thrown by the 
tree the heavy outline of an enormous 
bull rhinoceros. The overlapping lip, 
the two horns, the high forehead, the 
ears alert, the massive chest, the great 
lumpish neck, stood out in decisive sil- 
houette. He was sitting up on his hams 
and twitching his nostrils to feel for that 
alarming scent. Again the chill on my 
neck warned me to be quick. As he 
arose on all fours I fired the .303 at his 
shoulder. Cape, from whom the brute 
had been hidden by a small bush, saw 
the movement and fired as the animal 
turned to my shot. Two more cow 
rhinoceros rose at the report, and all 
three, after a little preliminary pirouet- 
ting, during which I gave the bull my 
second barrel, crashed away through the 
bushes and into the reeds. 

Shrieks as of an engine in its death 
throes, wild squeals and thundering 
grunts showed their course. We both 
rushed down the slope to get clear of the 


tree. As we reached the bottom one 
brute showed for a moment against the 
sky on the top of the opposite slope, 
and we both fired a double barrel. It 
was the work of but a moment to dash 
through the bushes, plunge into the 
reeds, scramble up the rocky bank of 
the stream, and emerge on the slope. 
Cape rushed up to see the course of the 
one at which he had just fired, while 
I paused to see if the others had 
branched off or gone the same way. 
The ground was too stony to carry much 
spoor, but, fortunately, there was a little 
water in the stream, and the wet mud 
from their feet told an easy tale. As I 
suspected, they had branched; I found 
the tracks of the one which we had last 
hit, and a piece of soft ground showed 
me that it was not the bull. Thus we 
had two wounded, and it behooved us 
to be careful. I soon found the tracks 
of the other two. The strong indenta- 
tions of their toes showed that they 
were travelling, and the brightness of 
the blood splashes showed that one at 
least had not far to go. After crossing 
the stream they had branched at right 
angles, and were evidently keeping to 
the bed of the gorge. 

Satisfied that they were not in dan- 
gerous proximity (I don’t like wounded 
rhinoceros on my immediate flank), I 
scrambled up the slope and joined Cape. 
He was at fault on a very stony piece 
of ground. Immediately in front of us 
there was a bare strip of ground, but 
beyond that endless vistas of close bush 
just high enough to cover a rhinoceros, 
and thorny enough to prevent activity 
in case of a charge. It was a nasty 
country in which to follow a wounded 
beast, and especially nasty when there 
happened to be two. Meanwhile my 
boys had joined us. We all cast round’ 
for spoor to indicate the direction. Sud- 
denly Zowanji, my best shikari (if he 
might be called a shikari), whistled. We 
hurried up, and found the tracks leading 
straight into the bush. The brute was 
walking. He was either sick or feeling 
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“nasty.” Cape took his double eight 
and I took my double four to be ready 
for emergencies. As we advanced cau- 
tiously through the cover about twenty 
yards apart an angry squeal warned us. 
A rhinoceros pushed through the bushes 
thirty yards in front, faced us for a 
moment, then swung round and crashed 
obliquely away. Cape’s gun spoke, and 
the great bullet whistled through the air 
and “plumped” right royally on the 
beast’s hide. A protesting grunt greeted 
the ball, but the brute held on its way 
without a stagger. By his size we re- 
cognised him as the bull. Throwing pru- 
dence to the winds we dashed off in 
pursuit, vying with one another for the 
next shot. The ground was now soft, 
and the burst shrubs, torn earth, and 
upturned stones showed plainly the 
course of the fleeing rhinoceros. The 
thorns shrieked as they took toll of our 
rags and buried themselves deep in our 
flesh to rankle as lasting souvenirs of 
that great hunt; the sun blazed, the 
perspiration rolled in great streams, the 
country danced in the terrific heat, our 
boys lost their fear and became more 
eager even than we; four-bores seemed 
as feathers, as the mad procession of 
fleeing rhino, straining men, and sweat- 
ing negroes streamed through that sun- 
baked waste. In the fierce zest of that 
mad chase we dashed blindly ahead till 
a long whistle called us to our senses. 
We glanced round. The faithful Zo- 
wanji, with eyes starting from his head, 
pointed desperately in front. I gazed 
hard into the sea of bush and saw 
nothing but the dancing waves of heat. 
Then it flashed upon me. Not fifteen 
yards away the evil face of the brute 
watched us from between two trees. 
The eight-bore barked, the four-bore 
roared, clouds of white smoke wrapped 
us in, as it seemed, eternal folds, squeals 
rent the air, and bushes shrieked in their 
dire distress; the smoke cleared, the 
evil vision had gone, and again the wild 
chase began. Over stone-strewn ridge, 
through rasping strips of withered grass, 


along reed-girt watercourse, in and out 
between fierce clutching thorns, down 
gentle slopes, where the soft earth took 
sharp impressions of their feet, we kept 
the terrific pace. The wild dance led 
us along the inland valleys, up the long 
gorge, and out on to the great terrace 
which overlooks the Nile. The last 
sharp rise had winded the beast. The 
spoor told us that he was going slow 
and the dragging of his hind legs 
showed that the race was almost run. 
Near the top of the sharp incline an- 
other spoor joined the one which we 
were following. Just below the ridge 
was a clump of bushes; here the bull 
had lain down, while the other had 
evidently walked round and round en- 
deavouring to urge him to fresh efforts. 
The blood-flecked foam told of the poor 
brute’s piteous flight. Knowing that he 
must now be close, we slackened our 
nace and peered cantiously over the 
edge on to the long sweeping slope in 
front. I soon saw them standing to- 
gether under a tree surrounded by small 
bushes. We approached to within 
seventy yards, when one suddenly turned 
and faced us. He squealed with rage, 
stamped the ground, and looked like 
charging. It was useless to fire at him 
thus facing us, and as the other offered 
a fair broadside shot I pulled the four- 
bore. The bullet went home with a 
deep thud, and the recipient dashed off 
at a tremendous pace down the incline. 
The other turned sharply and received 
the contents of Cape’s eight-bore. He 
stumbled off at right angles and stood 
again under a tree. The end was 
evidently near. We crept up close and 
Cape finished the poor beast’s troubles 
with a shot behind the ear. He dropped 
like a stone with all four legs underneath 
him. We went up to him thinking that 
he was dead. But as Cape passed in 
front of his nose, with a prodigious effort 
he rose to his fore feet, only, however, 
to gurgle a last defiance and flop back 
dead. 

Satisfied that he was really dead, we 
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drained the last drops of our water 
bottles, girded up our loins, and sorrow- 
fully cast round for the other spoor. ‘We 
were much distressed at having inadver- 
tently wounded the cow, and the sun 
was to exact a fearful atonement for 
our crime. I had hoped that my last shot 
would have finished the unfortunate 
lady’s days. But when we found the 
spoor, the dark coloured blood showed 
that the ball had entered too far back. 
After the first burst she settled down 
into that long swinging walk which 
whispers to the tired hunters of endless 
aching miles. Our elderly optimist 
slipped quietly away to tell the ex- 
pectant village of the great store of meat 
lying waiting for the knife. But the 
agitated youth was bitten with the fever 
of the chase, and scorned the long miles 
if they would but bring blood. His 
black face squirmed with excitement and 
his yellow eyes rolled in ecstasies at the 
wondrous guns, which could bring down 
the much feared rhino. 

For a quarter of a mile the track led 
through long grass, and the quantity of 
blood made it easy to follow. But after 
that the rhinoceros had turned down the 
stony bed of a dry watercourse. We fol- 
lowed this for some time without seeing 
any place where she could have climbed 
up the bank. 

An occasional blood spot showed that 
we were right, but after a time all trace 
vanished. Trusting to luck, we kept to 
the course a mile further till we came 
to a patch of sand. The absence of 
tracks showed that we were at fault. 
We doubled and hunted both banks. At 
last I found a spoor. This we followed 
till a small cobweb stowed away in a 
toeprint showed that the track was not 
sufficiently recent. Feeling sure that she 
would try to reach the water, we cast 
round between the Nile and the dry 
watercourse and eventually picked up 
her blood tracks. She had doubled along 
the donga and had climbed out near 
where she had entered. Thus we could 
only have missed coming closer on to 
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her by about thirty seconds. Disgusted 
at the loss of time we almost gave her 
up, as the sun was welliigh unbearable. 
But we owed the poor old lady the 
mournful duty of putting her out of pain, 
and so we persevered. 

Following on her tracks, we soon 
saw that the country opened out into 
great rolling slopes with no bush. Only 
a few trees gave small isolated spots of 
cover. With our glasses we could sweep 
several miles in front, but no signs of 
the rhino met our longing gaze. 

Loud and long we cursed that un- 
lucky shot at what we had taken to be 
the bull, when at the very start she had 
usurped his line of flight. 

The sun beat in giddy waves off the 
bare ground, the hot puffs of wind 
crackled in our parched, panting throats, 
our skin seemed to gape as we could 
perspire no more, and in front stretched 
out that great sweeping sunswept waste. 
Somewhere in that vast tract was the 
fast plodding rhino. Utterly exhausted 
by the heat, we sat down under a small 
tree and lit our pipes, hoping to be able 
to see her moving. Every rolling ridge, 
every hollow, every tree we searched, 
but in vain. The grass crackled in the 
sun and drifted like paper ash at each 
hot blast of wind. Our rifle barrels 
seared blisters wherever they touched 
our flesh. Adjective after adjective we 
applied to the poor brute. All the time 
we knew that she was probably trek- 
king, but we would have that rhino if 
she travelled to the sea. Our pipes 
smoked ill-temperedly because of’ the 
heat, and failed to soothe. Our boys 
spoke in laughing monosyllables, as is 
the way of natives in disgust. But time 
was flying and likewise the rhino. 
Pocketing our pipes, we rose and reso- 
lutely stepped out on the last lap, de- 
termined that it should end only at her 
death. Luckily the ground was soft, 
so that it was quite easy to. keep her 
spoor. For mile upon mile we swung 
along the shadeless waste. After some 
time her spoor was joined by that of 
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another, possibly the original third, but 
more probably one whom she had met, 
as the whole country teems with rhino- 
ceros. This was discouraging, as the 
presence of another might induce her to 
keep on the move. In grim determina- 
tion, without ever a word, we relentlessly 
left the long miles behind, crossed the 
mail track from the Somerset Nile to 
Wadelai, and began to descend the last 
slopes to the level of the Nile. I was 
leading, Zowanji followed close behind, 
then Cape and the lengthening tail of 
boys. A perfectly bare sweep lay before 
us, with one tree casting a small ring 
of dark shadow. I was dashing along, 
confident that the rhino must be still 
far ahead, when Zowanji again whistled. 
I could see nothing till he pointed out 
the brute lying quite close to me. The 
sun beating on her mud-caked hide 
made it blend so perfectly with the red 
earth and yellowish grass that I should 
have walked right up without seeing her. 
She sprang to her feet. We both fired. 
She made a short dash toward us, but 
thought better of it and rushed down 
a small slope on to a flat bed of short 
reeds. Here she turned again and defied 
us. Again the heavy guns roared; she 
spun round and round several times, 
staggered, recovered, and dashed off 
only to stop, however, under the next 
tree. The .303s cracked, and in a wild 
chorus of thankful yells she toppled 
over, rose again, spun round, and finally 
subsided into the grass. ‘We went up 
quite close to finish her. She fought 
hard to rise and have a last charge, but 
the little pencil-like bullet again sped 
on its sad errand, and the game old 
relic of prehistoric times breathed her 
last We were sad men as we gazed 
upon her grotesque, misshapen form. 
Somehow one feels such a blatant up- 
start in the presence of the pachyderms, 
when one thinks of the unbroken line 
that dates back unchanged into the un- 
thinkable ages of the past. It was some 
small consolation to find that she was 
a very old cow, and at least we had in 


some measure expiated our uninten- 
tional crime. We took off the tender 
meat which lies on the ribs, and when 
boiled, makes an excellent substitute for 
rolled ribs of beef, and, leaving our boys 
to collect the well-earned titbits such 
as the liver, heart, and tripe, started on 
our weary tramp home. 

The return journey without the goad 
of excitement seemed unending; how- 
ever, we relieved our sufferings by 
making a slight deviation from our pre- 
vious course, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of a small pool containing a 
seventy-five per cent. solution of 
greenish mud. It was “no true, no 
bashful Hippocrene,” yet mud and all 
slipped down with a smoothness that 
the jaded palate vainly seeks where are 
“beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” 
A wheeling crowd of vultures showed 
us our course, and soon the din of ex- 
cited negrohood rert the peace of the 
glades. 

We pushed through the screen of 
bushes, and at our appearance the fierce 
babel was stilled. The vast carcass still 
squatted as we had left it, but no longer 
in the solitude of the bush. Scores of 
wild, long-limbed Shulis, all naked as 
the babe unborn, clustered around and 
sharpened spears and knives. In their 
gentlemanly way they had possessed 
their souls with patience and awaited 
our permission to begin. We waved 
assent. Immediately they cast off their 
proud restraint, yelled, hacked, and tore, 
broke into fierce wrangling, gesticulated, 
raved, plunged their gaunt arms into the 
reeking mass, and gave themselves to a 
wild carnival of gore. Having given 
directions as to the removal of the head 
and feet, we began our weary tramp 
homeward. The fragrant incense of hot 
cups of tea, the grateful eddying wreaths 
of smoke, clung with soft warm embrace 
around our weary hearts. Yet it was sad 
to think of those strange lives, surviv- 
ing letters of the almost illegible pages 
of the past, scattered to all the winds 
that blow. 
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THE ALMONER. 


By HERMAN K. VIELE. 


HOUGH this happened at the 
Butler Penfields’ garden party, 
the results concern Miss Mabel 

Dunbar more than anyone else, except, 
perhaps, one other. Mabel had been 
invited, as she was invited everywhere, 
partly because she was a very pretty 
girl, and helped to make things go, and 
partly through public policy. 

“T used to consider her clever,” Mrs. 
Fessenden remarked, “ until she became 
so popular with clever men. It is 
really most drscouraging. See, 
there is Lena Livingston, who has read 
Dante, pretending to talk to her own 
brother-in-law, while Mabel walks off 
with Archer Ferris and Horace Hop- 
worthy, one on each side.” 

“I do wonder what she talks to them 
about,” speculated Mrs. Penfield, and 
Mrs. Fessenden replied: 

“ My dear, you may depend they do 
not let her talk.” 

Mrs. Penfield reflected, while three 
backs, two broad and one slender, re- 
ceded toward the shrubbery. 

“I wonder which one Mabel will come 
back with?” she said. 

“If Jack were here, he would give 
odds on Mr. Hopworthy,” replied Jack’s 
wife. 

“Of course, Mr. Hopworthy is the 
coming man,” observed Mrs. Penfield. 
“ But Mr. Ferris has ‘ arrived.’ ” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Fessenden, “as 
Jack says, he has arrived and taken all 
the rooms. ‘ But, then, I have 
great faith in Mr. Hopworthy. You 
know Jack’s aunt discovered him.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Penfield, “1 remem- 
ber, but, Clara, it was you that intro- 
duced him.” 

“Oh, that was nothing,” murmured 
Clara. “ We were very glad 4 

“My two best men!” sighed Mrs. 





Penfield, her eyes upon the shrubbery, 
where nothing now was to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the three had found a cool 
retreat, an arbour sheltered from the sun 
and open to the air, wherein a rustic 
garden seat, a table and a chair extended 
cordial invitations. 

“Ah, this is just the place!” cried 
Archer Ferris. “By shoving this seat 
along a trifle, and putting this chair 
here, we can be very comfortable.” 

It was noticeable that Mr. Ferris re- 
tained possession of the chair. As for 
the vacant place beside her on the 
bench, Mabel’s parasol lay upon it. Mr. 
Ferris beamed as only the arrived can 
beam. 

“ With your permission, I will take the 
table,” said Mr. Hopworthy, looking at 
Miss Dunbar, who smiled. Mr. Ferris 
became overcast. 

“I fear our conversation may not 
interest you,” he told the other man. 
“You know, you do not write short 
stories.” 

And this was not the first time in 
the last half hour that Mr. Ferris had 
offered Mr. Hopworthy an opportunity 
to withdraw. The latter smiled, a broad, 
expansive smile. 

“Oh, but I read them,” he persisted, 
perching on the table. “That is,” he 
added, “when there is plot enough to 
keep one awake.” 

Here Mr. Ferris smiled, or, rather, 
pouted, for his mouth, contrasted with 
that of Mr. Hopworthy, seemed child- 
like, not to say cherubic. 

“Plots,” he observed, “are quite Vic- 
torian. We are, at least, decadent, are 
we not, Miss Mabel?” 

Mabel smoothed her amber skirt, and 
tried to look intelligent. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she said. 

“ Now, there was a story in last week's 
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Bee called ‘Ralph Ratcliffe’s Reincar- 
nation, continued the gentleman on the 
table. Did you read it, Miss Dunbar?” 

“TJ laid it aside to read,” she answered, 
with evasion. 

“Pray don’t. It’s in my weakest vein,” 
remonstrated Mr. Ferris. “One writes 
down for the Bee, you know.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Hopworthy, 
“I did not recognise the author's name 
as one of yours.” 

“No one with fewer than twelve 
names should consider himself in litera- 
ture,” the other said, a little vauntingly. 

Mr. Hopworthy embraced his knee. 


“The plot of that story-——” he had 
begun to say, when Mr. Ferris inter- 
rupted. 


“There are but seven plots,” he ex- 
plained, “and thirty situations. To one 
that knows his trade, the outcome of a 
story should be from the beginning as 
obvious as a properly opened game of 
chess.” 

“ How interesting it must be to write,” 
put in Miss Dunbar, appreciatively. 
Perhaps, in her simple way, she specu- 
lated as to where the present situation 
came among the thirty, and whether the 
sunbeam she was conscious of upon her 
hair had any literary value. 

“Do you ever see the Sty/us?” in- 
quired Mr. Hopworthy, from whose posi- 
tion the sunbeam could be observed to 
best advantage. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Ferris, through his 
Boucher lips, “I am the Stylus.” 

“Really!” cried the lady, though she 
could not have been greatly surprised. 

In truth, her exclamation veiled the 
tendency to yawn often induced in the 
young by objective conversation. If 
clever people only knew a little more, 
they would not so often talk of stupid 
things. 

“ Ah, then it is to you we owe that 
spirited little fad/ieau called ‘ The Story 
of Ignatius, the Almoner?’” remarked 
Mr. Hopworthy, almost indifferently. 

“A trifle,” said the other; “what we 
scribblers call ‘ hack.’” 
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Mr. Hopworthy’s broad mouth con- 
tracted, and he might have been ob- 
served to suffer from some suppressed 
emotion. 

“But you wrote it, did you not?” he 
asked, beneath his breath. 

“TI dashed it off in twenty minutes,” 
said the other. 

“But it was yours?” insisted Mr. 
Hopworthy. 

“When I wrote that little story-——” 
said Mr. Archer Ferris. 

““The Story of Ignatius, the Al- 
moner?’” prompted Mr. Hopworthy, 
with unnecessary insistence. 

“*The Story of Ignatius, the Al- 
moner,” repeated Mr. Ferris, flushing 
slightly, while Mr. Hopworthy seemed 
to clutch the table to keep himself from 
bounding upward. 

“T was convinced of it!” he cried. 
“No other hand could have penned it. 
The pith, the pathos, passion, power, 
and purpose of the tale were masterly, 
and yet it was so simple and sincere, so 
logical, so convincing, so inevitable, 
so——” 

“ Spare me,” protested Mr. Ferris, not 
at all pleased. “But it had a sort of 
rudimentary force, 1 own.” 

“And have you read it, Miss Dun- 
bar?” inquired Mr. Hopworthy, almost 
letting slip one anchor. 

“No,” she replied, “ but I have laid it 
aside to read. I shall do so now with 
added pleasure.” 

“Unless the author would consent to 
tell it to us in his own inspired 
words——” said Mr. Hopworthy, re- 
garding his boot toe with interest. Miss 
Dunbar caught at the suggestion. 

“Oh, do!” she pleaded. “I should so 
love to hear a story told by the author.” 

“ An experience to remember,” mur- 
mured Mr. Hopworthy. 

“T am afraid it would be rather too 
long te tell this afternoon,’ demurred 
the author, with a glance of apprehen- 
sion toward the sky. 

“But you dashed it off in twenty 
minutes,” the other man reminded him. 
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“That is another reason,” said the 
writer. “ Work done with such rapidity 
is apt to leave but a slight impression 
on the memory.” 

“Perhaps a little turn about the 
grounds——” suggested Mr. Hopworthy. 

Miss Dunbar had put up her amber 
parasol, and the lace about it fell just 
across her eyes. This left the seat beside 
her free. 

“ Perhaps a little turn ’ urged Mr. 
Hopworthy again. Mr. Ferris regarded 
him defiantly. 

“ As you have read my story, sir,” he 
said, “I can scarcely hope to include 
you in my audience.” 

“ But it is not at all the sort of thing 
one is satisfied to hear but once,” Mr. 
Hopworthy declared, in a tone distinctly 
flattering. Mr. Ferris moved uneasily. 

“T really forget how it began,” he 
asserted. “Perhaps another time——’ 

“If I might presume to jog your 
memory ” said Mr. Hopworthy, with 
deference. 

“Oh, that would be delightful!” ex- 
claimed Miss Dunbar. “ With two such 
story-tellers, I feel just like Lalla 
Rookh.” 

Mr. Ferris was upon his feet at once. 

“T suggest we adjourn to the striped 
tent,” he said; “they have all sorts of 
ices there.” 

“Please sit down,” said Mabel, “and 
begin by telling me exactly what an 
almoner is.” 

Mr. Ferris hesitated, cast one glance 
toward the open lawn beyond the shrub- 
bery, another to the amber parasol, and 
sat down in the other corner. Mr. Hop- 
worthy slipped from the table to the 
vacant chair. 

“ An almoner,” explained the S¢yZus, 
in as nearly an undertone as the letter 
of courtesy permitted, “is a sort of trea- 
surer, you know. . In a monastery, 
you understand. ’ The monk 
who distributes alms and that sort of 
thing.” 

“Oh, then it is a medieval story!” 
cried Mabel. “ How delightful!” 
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“No, modern,” corrected Mr. Hop- 
worthy. 

_ “Modern in setting, though medizval 
in spirit,” said Mr. Ferris, taking off his 
hat. 

“Ah, that, indeed!” breathed Mr. 
Hopworthy. “I shall not soon forget 
your opening description; that picture 
of the old cathedral, lighted only by the 
far, faint flicker of an occasional taper, 
burning before some shrined saint. I can 
see him now, J gnatiz:s, the young monk, 
as he moves in silence from one to an- 
other of the alms-boxes, gathering into 
his leathern bag the offerings that have 
been deposited by the faithful” 

“T think he had a light,” suggested 
the author of short stories, who was 
listening, critically. 

“Of course; a flaming torch.” 

“How sweet of him!” Mabel mur- 
mured, and Mr. Hopworthy went on. 

“There were twelve boxes—were 
there not?—upon as many pillars, and 
in each box, in addition to the customary 
handful of copper sous, there lay, as I 
recall it, a silver coin——” 

“You will perceive the symbolism,” 
the author whispered. 

“It is perfect,” sighed Mabel. 

“Never had such a thing occurred 
before,” continued Mr. Hopworthy, who 
appeared to know the story very well, 
“and in the solitude of his cell, gnatius 
sat for hours contemplating the riches 
that had so strangely come into his hand. 
His first thought was of the poor, to 
whom, of right, the alms belonged ; but, 
when he recalled the avarice of The 
Abbot, his heart misgave him a 

“Rather a_ striking situation, I 
thought,” remarked the writer. “Go on 
a little further, please.” 

“I wish I could,” said Mr. Hopworthy, 
“but this is where your keen analysis 
comes in, your irresistible logic. I con- 
fess you went a shade beyond my radius 
of thought.” 

“ Perhaps,” admitted the other. “ Very 
likely.” But he had now caught the 





spirit of his own production, and, turn- 
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ing to his neighbour, he went on to 
explain : 

“My purpose was to present a pro- 
blem, to suggest a conflict of emotions, 
quite in the manner of Huysmans. 
Should The Adédot, who is but the type 
of sordid wisdom, be consulted, or should 
The Almoner, symbolising self, obey the 
higher call of elementary impulse? ” 

“ And which did Ignatius do?” Mabel 
asked. 

“T fear you fail to catch my meaning,” 
said the author. “ It is the soul-struggle 
we are analysing: P 

“But he must have come to some 
conclusion ? ” 

“Not necessarily,” said Mr. Ferris, 
gravely. “A soul-struggle is continuous, 
it goes on ” Mr. Ferris waved his 
white hand toward infinity. 

“But did not Jguatius decide to put 
the money where it would do the most 
good?” inquired Mr. Hopworthy. 

“ The phrase is yours,” responded Mr. 
Ferris, “but it conveys my meaning 
dimly.” 

“As I recall the story,” the other went 
on, “he resolved to sacrifice his own 
prejudices to the service of his fellow- 
creatures. But, when he thought of all 
who stood in need—the peasants tilling 
the fields, the sailors on the sea, the 
soldiers in the camp—he decided that it 
would be better to confine the benefit to 
one deserving object.” 

“A very sensible decision,” Mabel 
opined, and Mr. Ferris muttered: 

“Yes, that was my idea.” 

As the voices of the garden came to 
them on the summer breeze, he made a 
movement to consult his watch. 

“You see my little problem,” he ob- 
served. “The rest is immaterial.” 

“But I so liked the part where the 
young monk, filled with his noble pur- 
pose, stole from the monastery by night,” 
said Mr. Hopworthy. “Ah, there was 
a touch of realism.” 

“T’m glad you fancied it,” replied the 
author, relapsing into silence. 

Mabel tapped the gravel with her 








foot ; it is strange how audible a trifling 
sound becomes at times. 

“Please tell me what he did,” she 
begged. “I never heard a story in which 
so little happened.” 

The writer of short stories bit his full 
red lip, and sat erect. 

“The young monk waited till the 
house was wrapped in sleep,” he said, 
almost defiantly, it seemed. “Then, 
drawing the great bolt, he went out into 





the night. The harvest moon was in 
the sky, and , 

“It rained, I think,” suggested Mr. 
Hopworthy. 


“No matter if it did,” rejoined the 
other. “ Unmindful of the elements, he 
wound his cowl about him, and pressed 
on, fearlessly, into the forest, hearing 
nothing, seeing nothing. Mile after mile 
he strode—and strode—and strode—un- 
til—until—it was time to return 4 

“You forget the peasant festival,” 
prompted Mr. Hopworthy. 

“Festival?” said Mr. Ferris. “ Ah, 
that was a mere episode, intended to 
give a sense of contrast.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Hopworthy as- 
sented. “ How frivolous beside his own 
austere life appeared these rustic revels. 
How calm, by contrast, was the quiet of 
the cloister. * 

“Yes,” Mr. Ferris took up the screed, 
“and as from a distance he watched 
their merriment, he—he e 

“He determined to have just one 
dance for luck.” assisted Mr. Hopworthy. 

Perhaps the author, thus hearing the 
story from another, detected here some 
flaw of logic, for he did not proceed at 
once, although Miss Dunbar waited with 
the most encouraging interest. The 
momentary pause was put to flight by 
Mr. Hopworthy. 

“Ah, Zola never did anything more 
daring,” he declared. “ Even Zola might 
have hesitated to make Ignatius change 
clothes with the intoxicated soldier, and 
leaping into the middle of the ballroom, 
shout that every glass must be filled to 
the brim.” 
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“Stop!” gasped Mr. Ferris. “ There 
must be some mistake.-. I swear I 
never wrote anything like that in my 
life.” 

“But you have admitted it!” the 
other cried. “You cannot conceal it 
from us now. You are grand. You are 
sublime! ” 

“IT deny 
Ferris. 

“ Please 
hear the rest,” 
on, Mr. Ferris.” 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Ferris, sadly. “ My 
story has been garbled by the printer.” 

“But the waltz,” urged Mr. Hop- 
worthy. “Surely that waltz was yours.” 

Perhaps once more the irresistible 
logic of events became apparent, for, 
with an effort, Mr. Ferris said: 

“Oh, yes, that waltz was mine. En- 
raptured by its strains, and giddy with 
the fumes of wine, 7he AZmoner floated 
in a dream of sensuous delight till 
suddenly he _ recalled—suddenly he 
recalled 5 

“If you will pardon another interrup- 
tion,” put in Mr. Hopworthy, “he did 
nothing of the sort. Suddenly, as you 
must remember, word was brought that 
The Abbot was dead, and that /gnatius 
had been elected in his place.” 

“You spoil my climax, sir,” the author 
cried. “ Dashing the wine cup from his 
lips, Jgnatius rushed into the night 

“ But he could not find the soldier any- 
where,” Mr. Hopworthy interposed. 

“Why should he want to find the 
confounded soldier?” demanded the 
narrator, fiercely. 

“Why? To get his cowl, of course.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Mabel, clap- 
ping her hands. 


it, absolutely,” returned Mr. 


stop discussing, and let me 
Mabel pouted. “Do go 











“ He—he ” the author stammered, 
and again the other lent a friendly 
tongue to say: 

“Ignatius returned to the monastery 
at once. And what should he discover 
there but Zhe Soldier, seated in the 
chair of office, presiding at the council. 
But, see here, old chap, perhaps you had 
better finish your own story yourself?” 

“Sir!” cried the author, springing to 
his feet, “I detect your perfidy, and I 
call this about the shabbiest trick one 
gentleman ever attempted to play upon 
another. I shall not hesitate to denounce 
you far and wide as one capable of the 
smallest meanness! ” 

“That is what The Almoner told The 
Soldier,’ Mr. Hopworthy explained to 
Mabel, in a whisper, but the other, 
becoming almost violent, went on: 

“You are unfit, sir, to associate with 
people of refinement, and, when I meet 
you alone, it will give me a lively satis- 
faction to repeat the observation! -” 

“ That is what 7he Soldier replied te 
The Almoner,”? Mr. Hopworthy again 
explained. But the other gentleman had 
lifted his hat, and was moving rapidly 
toward the striped tent, where ices were 
to be had. 

“T shall never forgive him for leaving 
the story unfinished,” announced the 
lady of the bench. “And, don’t you 
think his manner toward the end was 
rather strange?” 

Mr. Hopworthy sighed, and shook his 
head. 

“Those magazine men are all a trifle 
odd,” he said. “Does not that paraso! 
fatigue your hand?” 

“Yes, you may hold it, if you like,” 
she answered. “I am glad everybody 
does not tell stories.” 
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A FISH 


STORY. 


By RUSSELL R. MELVILLE. 


ONALD told me the story, and 
1) Donald has been a fisherman 
for forty years. He ought to 

know. 

Moreover Donald brings forward good 
evidence ; he has seen the great spear 
salmon with his own eyes—and what a 
man’s own eyes have seen has ere now 
been accepted in a court of justice. A 
full dozen of Donald’s boon companions 
—fishermen all—have seen the fish; and 
in testifying to an uncaught fish the 
word of a dozen good fishermen goes 
as far as that of fourscore ordinary 
mortals. Mickey, the lock-keeper, fought 
with the beast and was worsted. A 
scientific gent from Galashiels offered 
five pounds for it, alive or dead. And 
little Bobbie McTavish is prepared to 
take oath—except that he does not un- 
derstand the nature of an oath—that he 
has seen the great fish calmly sharpen- 
ing its spear on the stone wall of the 
lock entrance. 

Old Tom Ewan was the first victim. 
Far out on the flats his balk-nets were 
spread. Twice daily the flood tide rose 
over them ; twice daily the ebb tide left 
them high and dripping on the shore. 
As the tides receded a harvest of fish, 
entrapped within the V-shaped wattle 
fences, gradually drifted into the nets 
placed at the angles of the letters, there 
to flap and gasp until Tom and his creel 
appeared. One day—and it was a cold, 
wet day—Tom tramped the two heavy 
miles of mud and shingle to find that 
his largest net—he had three of them— 
was cut with a clean four-foot gash as 
though a sharp knife had been drawn 
across the meshes. He cursed the 
heavens and the earth and the sea. He 
cursed the gash in the net and the fishes 
which had escaped through it ; and par- 
ticularly did he curse that row of im- 


maculate white cottages nestling be- 
neath the lighthouse, and in front of 
which a watchful coastguardsman paced 
to and fro. 

Tom examined the two remaining 
nets, and their yield was small; he 
swept several diminutive ponds with his 
drag-net and landed a couple of luckless 
dogfish. He visited his wrath on those 
wretched fish, and then he fell again to 
cursing. That one net had held the 
catch of the season; he knew it. Woe 
betide the unfortunate coastguardsman 
who next fell foul of him. 

Two days later a second net suffered. 
Tom did not curse loudly—it was in- 
ternal as the doctors say, which usually 
means serious. He gathered his fish and 
then sat on the edge of his creel for a 
meditative smoke. He gazed unseeingly 
into one of the ponds, for he was think- 
ing fateful thoughts. The flicker of a 
tail caught his eye. Was it—there 
among the pebbles—was it a salmon? 
Tom pocketed his pit and unwound 
his net. One end he weighted on shore 
and with the other he commenced to 
circuit the pond. Tom declares that the 
fish’s gaze followed his every movement, 
but this is a statement after the event, 
and must be received with caution. He 
circled the pond until the net was a 
great loop, and in the loop was the 
salmon. Suddenly the fish made a dart ; 
the net bellied taut a moment and then 
hung limp; the fish was outside the net. 
Tom pulled his net ashore for a second 
drag, and in the centre of it was a clean 
four-foot gash, as though a sharp knife 
had been drawn across the meshes. 
There was the fish; here was the gash. 
Tom had a logical mind and he went 
for that salmon. The pond was knee 
deep and Tom is burly. He splashed 
and grunted and swore, while the fish 
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sailed from him with a flick of its tail. 
As well might a turkey try to corner a 
weasel, but Tom’s anger was roused, and 
his rage was of the lasting sort. The 
tide had turned and was rippling back 
through the nets; it trickled into the 
pond and the water began to rise. The 
pond spread until it stretched into the 
balk-net—the tide was coming on 
rapidly. Tom stood and gasped—it was 
heavy work—and there was a sudden 
flash past him. There was a streak to 
open water, a gash appeared in the balk- 
net and the salmon was off to sea. How 
Tom reached shore through the rising 
tide nobody knows. But that night he 
sat late at the “ Blue Anchor.” He had 
met the devil in the guise of a fish, and 
the devil had a nose half a fathom long, 
and as sharp as a razor. The nose grew 
with Tom’s glasses until it resembled a 
smack’s mainsail boom. The company 
firmly believed in the devil, but they 
did not believe Tom. 

The balk-nets were troubled no more, 
but a fortnight later the fish ran up- 
stream. Donald was fishing and he 
hooked a salmon. That salmon showed 
no fight, but tamely followed the hook. 
Donald’s gaff was ready to strike, when 
the fish suddenly leaped. There was a 
glimpse of a long brown nose—a foot 
long, says Donald, who saw it with his 
own eyes—and the line parted as though 
slashed by a knife. Away went the fish ; 
away went the hook and a yard of good 
line. Donald thinks he could have been 
knocked down with a feather. 

Then began a woeful time for salmon 
fishers. That fish developed an unholy 
appetite for bait. Nothing came amiss, 
from fly to spoon bait; all were swal- 
lowed, with countless yards of line. Did 
a man hook mother earth at the bottom 
of the stream, he straightway told of 
meeting the great spear salmon; and 
every hidden log for twenty miles along 
the river helped to swell the tale. That 
spear was anything up to four feet in 
length, and all bore witness that its 
edge would put a well-stropped razor to 


the blush. From the sea to Ailsea weir 
—which never a salmon has passed— 
that fish wrought its dree, and so capa- 
cious was its maw that old Sandy, who 
made flies for all the river, ran entirely 
out of stock; a thing which had not 
happened before in human ken. 

It was now that the Galashiels man 
offered five pounds for the salmon, alive 
or dead. Mickey the lock-keeper was 
first to try for the money. He saw the 
salmon in the tailrace and promptly 
opened the lock sluices to let the race 
run low. Then he donned his high boots 
and with a five-pronged fork went out 
to battle. Step by step he floundered 
along the slippery bed, and yard by yard 
the salmon retreated before him. The 
fork quivered in his excited hands as he 
wondered when the fish would rush him, 
and whether it would take to the right 
hand or the left. Whichever way it went 
one skilful lunge with the fork would 
be worth five pounds to Mickey. He 
was close to the weir now; the cold 
water bubbled over his high boots, but 
the beads stood on his brow. It was 
done in the fraction of a second. The 
fish turned neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, but charged full on the 
enemy—and Mickey was found wanting. 
He raised his fork wildly in the air, lost 
his balance, and fell with a heavy sous- 
ing splash on his back. On the moment 
the fish sprang clear from the water, its 
spear aimed at where Mickey’s chest 
should have been. Nothing but the fall 
saved his life—he swears to that. As it 
was the fish passed harmlessly over him, 
swishing his face with its tail, and sped 
off down the stream. A very wet and 
very frightened Mickey trailed home to 
be dried before his missis’s fire. 

That salmon had fenced with man and 
proved his mettle; now, in an evil 
moment, he matched himself against 
woman and Holy Church. 

Widow Flaherty, relict of a navvy and 
relic of the railway building of ten 
years ago lived in a tiny cottage half 
a mile from the river. At the foot of 
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Nothing but the fall saved his 


the garden a stream gurgled, and there 
the widow went to fill her kettle. As 
she stooped over the pool she saw a 
salmon with a foot-long brown nose. 
The salmon wagged its tail and stared 
at Biddy; and Biddy crossed herself 
and stared at the salmon. Now Biddy 
believed in the devil, and that he lay 
there before her; but she believed also 
in the might of Holy Church, and a 





a 


ad 
life—Mickey swears to that. 


chance of five pounds was the balance 
of power. But for her sex and her 
station in life she might have been a 
great general She walked down stream 
to a shallow ripple, and there she built 
a wall of stones. Then she trudged five 
miles across the moor and begged a 
cupful of holy water from the priest. 
An old net was lying across Biddy’s 
chicken coop. It was old and rotten, 
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bordered with a few fragments of corks, 
and with festoons of seaweed and 
mussel shells still clinging to its tattered 
meshes. This net Biddy sprinkled with 
holy water, and knew that now she was 
more than a match for the devil. Some 
stones were removed from her ripple 
barricade, and the net cunningly placed 
in the opening. Then she went up- 
stream and commenced to thrash the 
water with her besom, to the much dis- 
comfort of the bullheads and a few small 
trout. As she worked down stream she 
roused her quarry. Like an arrow went 
the salmon, and Biddy ran panting along 
the bank. The spear plunged into the 
net, and the salmon had done it the one 
time too often. An ancient mussel shell 
caught the sideway stroke. The shell 
was shattered, but it broke the blow. 
The spear slipped harmlessly along and 


MY 


the salmon carried all his weight and 
momentum into the meshes. The rotten 
meshes tangled in his teeth, and as he 
fought and plunged the net broke from 
its moorings and net and salmon went 
wrestling down to the river. Biddy, 
plump and blown, helplessly waved her 
besom and bemoaned five pounds. 

Next day a crew. of coastguardmen 
were pulling across the mouth of the 
river. Directly in front of them a flight 
of gulls screamed and circled over some 
object in the water. As the men drew 
near they saw a tattered net floating on 
the tide with a few shreds of fish cling- 
ing to its meshes. One of the crew 
reached with a boot-hook and lifted the 
net from the water. A sharp-edged, 
brown spearhead, a full foot in length, 
slipped from it, down to the mud at the 
bottom of the river. 


LOVE. 


By MARIE VAN VORST. 


Oh, my love comes to me to-night, 
After the weary days, 

And I must trim the candle bright 
And. light a cheerful blaze. 


Then close within the window stand, 
As down the silent streets 
My heart shall hear his coming, and— 
. How it knows, and beats! 


His footsteps fall from stair to stair, 
(Oh, my love is my own!) 

I wear a ribbon in my hair 
That only he has known. 


His kiss upon my palms he left ; 
I hold its message, still. 
Long days have made his soul bereft ; 


To-night 


. he takes his fill! 


As in my window hid I stand 
(Would all so blest might be!) 

His step is on the threshold, and 
My love has come to me. 
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TWO HEARTS 


THAT BEAT 





AS ONE. 


By FRANK NORRIS. 


“that you never yet heard about 

that time when Strokher and 

Burt McBride had a friendly set to 

with the gloves—ten rounds it was, all 
because of a young woman. 

“ Now,” he continued, “I am going to 

tell you all about that same affair just 

so as you can get a line on the consum- 


a SUPPOSE,” began Hardenberg, 


ing and devouring foolishness of male . 


humans when there is a woman in the 
case. Woman,” said Hardenberg, wag- 
ging his head philosophically, “ woman 
There are three 
things I’m afraid of. I don’t just rightly 
call to mind at this moment what the 
last two are, but the first is Woman. 
When I sight Woman bearing down on 
my course, I put my ship about without 
loss of time. And Strokher,” he added, 
irrelevantly, “would have married this 
woman. Yes, and Burt would have mar- 
ried her, too, for the matter of that.” 

“It began,” said Hardenberg, “ when 
I joined in with a scheme that Cy Rider 
had gotten up for the Three Crows. 
There was a big row down in Central 
America. Some idiot named Palachi 
Barreto Palachi—finding times dull and 
the boys off their feed, ups and says, 
‘Exercise is what I need. I will now 
take and overthrow the blame govern- 
ment.’ So this same Palachi rounds up 
a band of imsurrectos and begins pester- 
ing and hectoring the Government, and 
roaring and bellowing, and making a 
procession of himself, till he regularly 
pervades the landscape, and before you 
know what, he’s a real live Revolution- 
thing spoiling the scenery, and the 
Government is plum bothered. 

“They rounded up the idiot at last, 





' at a place on the coast, but he escapes 


as easy as how-do-you-do. But he can’t 
get back to his insurrectos, the blame 


Government holding possession of all 
the passes into the hinterland. ‘ So,’ says 
Palachi, ‘what is the matter with me 
going up to ’Frisco and getting in touch 
with my financial backers, and conspirat- 
ing to smuggle down a load of arms?’ 
And this same thing he does. There’s 
where we Three Crows come in. 

“ Cy Ryder gives us the job of taking 
the schooner down to a certain point on 
the Columbia coast and there delivering 
to the agents of Palachi three thousand 
stand of .48 Winchesters. 

“ But when we began to talk details, 
Ryder says, ‘ Boys, here’s where I cashes 
right in. You set right for me for the 
schooner and the cargo; but you go to 
Palachi’s agent over here in Berkeley, 
across the bay, for instructions and 
directions.’ 

“* But,’ says Strokher, ‘ this blind bet- 
ting don’t suit our hand. Why not make 
right up to Mister Palachi himself?’ 

“*No, Ryder said; ‘no, boys, you 
can’t do that. The signor is laying as 
low as a toad in a wheel-track these 
days, because of the local police. You 
must have your palaver with the agent, 
which,’ he says, ‘is a woman.’ And at 
that I groaned low and despairing. 

“So soon as Ryder says ‘Woman’ I 
knew there was trouble in the wind. 
And right there is where I lost my 
presence of mind. ‘What I should have 
said was, ‘Mister Ryder, Ally Bazan, 
Burt McBride, and gentlemen all; You 
are good boys, and you deal and drink 
fair, and I love you all with a love that 
cannot be uttered; but I’m not keeping 
case on this game any longer. Woman 
and me is like mules and music. We 
weren’t ever made to ride in the same 
go-cart. Good-by.’ That’s what I should 
have said. But I didn’t. I walked right 
into the mess like the mud-head that I 
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was, and got mired, just as I might have 
known I would. 

“Ryder gave us the address of this 
here Seas agent over in Berkeley, and 
we four hiked over there in as cruel a 
rain as ever killed corn. We found the 
place after awhile—a lodging-house, all 
lorn and loony, set down all by itself 
in the middle of some land extension, 
like a life-saving station on a sand spit, 
and rang the bell and asked the party 
that came to the door if the Signorita 
Esperanza Ulivarri (that was the name 
Ryder had given us) was receiving 
callers that day—and we showed Ryder'’s 
note. The party that opened the door 
was a Mexican, the worst-looking I ever 
clapped eyes on, but he said to come in 
and to wait ‘ poco tiempo.’ 

“Well, we waited mucho tiempo—muy 
mucho, all sitting on the edge of the 
sofa in the front parlour, with our hats 
on our knees, like philly-loo birds on a 
rail. And Strokher, who was to do the 
talking, got the fidgets by and by; and 
because he was only resting the toes of 
his feet on the floor his knees began 
jiggering ; and along of watching him, 
my knees began to go, and then Burt’s, 
and then Ally Bazan’s. And there we 
sat all in a row and jiggered. 

“Then, after a long time, we heard 
a rustle of silk petticoats, and we all 
grabbed hold of one another and looked 
scared from under our eyebrows, and 
then—then, Mister Dixon, there walks 
into that bunk-house parlour the love- 
liest-looking female woman that ever 
wore hair. 

“She was lovelier than Mary Ander- 
son; she was lovelier than Lotta. She 
was tall and black-haired, and had an 
eye. Well, I don’t know—but 
when she gave you one little flicker of 
that same eye, you felt it was about time 
to lie right down and say, ‘Ma'am, I 
would esteem it a favour if you were to 
take and wipe your boots on my waist- 
coat, just so as yqu could hear my heart 
beating. That’s the kind of female 


woman she was. 


“Well, when Strokher had caught his 
second wind, we began to talk business, 

“*And you are to take a passenger 
back with you,’ says Esperanza, after a 
while. 

“What kind might he be?’ asks 
Strokher. 

“ She fisted out her calling card at that 
and tore it in two and gave Strokher 
one half. 

““It’s the party,’ she says, ‘who'll 
come aboard off San Diego, on your 
way down, and who will give you the 
other half of this card—the half I have 
here—which I am going to send to him. 
And you be sure the halves match before 
you let him come aboard. And when 
that party does come aboard,’ she says, 
‘he is to take charge.’ 

“*WVery good,’ says Strokher, mincing 
and silly, like a chessy-cat lapping 
cream. ‘ Very good, ma’m; your orders 
shall be obeyed.’ He sure said it just 
like that, as if he spoke out of a story- 
book. And I kicked him under the table 
for the foolishness of it. 

“ Then we palavered a whole lot more, 
and settled a good many preliminaries, 
and when we'd got as far as we could 
that day, the signorita up and said: 

“* Now, me good fellows.’ (She spoke 
in Spanish.) ‘Now, me good fellows, 
you must drink a drink with me.’ She 
herded us out into the dining-room, and 
brought out—zot whisky, but a fat 
green-and-gold bottle of champagne, 
and when Ally Bazan had fired it off she 
filled our glasses—dinky little glasses 
they were, like flower vases. Then she 
stood up there before us, fine and tall, 
and all in black silk, and put her glass 
up high and sung out: 

“* To the Revolution!’ 

“And we, all solemn-like, said, ‘To 
the Revolution,’ and crooked our elbows. 

“When we came to, about half an 
hour later, we were in the street outside, 
having just said good-by to the signorita. 
‘We were quiet enough the first half-mile 
or so, and then Burt McBride says— 
stopping dead in his tracks: ‘I pause to 
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remark that when a young female party 
having black hair and a killing eye gets 
good and ready to travel up the centre 
aisle of a church, I know the gent to 
show her the way, which he is six foot 
one in his stocking feet, some freckled 
across the nose, and shoots with both 
hands.’ 

“*Which observations, answered 
Strokher, twirling his lady-killers, ‘ have 
my hearty endorsement and co-opera- 
tion, saving in the particular of the de- 
scription of the gent. The gent to show 
the way is five feet eleven high, three 
feet thick, is the only son of my mother, 
and has yellow mustaches and a buck 
tooth.’ 

“*He don’t qualify,’ put in Burt; 
‘first, because he’s English, and, second, 
because he’s up against an American— 
and, besides, he has a tooth that is 
bucked.’ 

“* Buck or no buck,’ flared out Strok- 
her, ‘what might be the meaning of that 
remark concerning being an English- 
man?’ 

“*The fact of his being English,’ 
answered Burt, ‘is only half the hoe- 
handle ; t’other half being the fact that 
the first-named gent is all American. No 
Yank ain’t never took no dust from 
off a Englishman, whether in walking- 
matches, women or war.’ 

“*But there’s an Englishman,’ sung 
out Strokher, ‘not forty mile from here 
as can nick the nose of a freckled Yank, 
if so be occasion require.’ 

“Now, wasn’t that foolish-like, of 
those two idiots flying up into the air 
like two he-hens on a hot plate, for 
nothing in the world except that a neat- 
looking female woman had flickered an 
eye at them? 

“We had two or three more palavers 
with the Signorita Esperanza, and 
slacked the deck to beat down’ the har- 
bour police, and to nip down the coast 
with our contraband. And each time we 
talked with the signorita there were 
those two locoes stepping and sidling 
and squeezing her hand under the table, 


and acting that silly that Ally Bazan 
and I took and beat our heads against 
the wall so soon as we were alone, just 
for pure out-and-out mortification. 

“ Finally came the last talky-talk, and 
we were to sail next day, and maybe 
snatch the little jokers through or be took 
and hung by the costa guardas. And 
‘Good-by’ says Strokher to Esperanza, 
in a fainting, die-away voice, like a 
kitten with a cold: ‘And ain’t we ever 
going to meet no more?’ 

“*T sure hopes as much,’ put in Burt 
McBride, smirking so you would have 
thought he was a he-milliner selling a 
bonnet. ‘I hope,’ says he, ‘that our 
delightful acquaintanceship ain’t going 
to end this way.’ 

“* Oh, you nice big mister men,’ pipes 
up the signora, in English, ‘ we will meet 
down in Central America soon again— 
yes. Because I go down by the vapour 
carriages to-morrow.’ 

“* Unprotected, too,’ says Strokher, 
wagging his fool head. ‘ Unprotected, 
and so young.’ 

“Well, what with this and that, we 
nipped out with the little jokers (they 
were down in the manifest as mining 
pumps), and began to cross the bar. 

“You would have thought that each 
of those two mush-heads was trying to 
act like a cow which has lost her calf. 

“When we'd sit down to feed, Strok- 
her would say to Burt: 

“* Burt, d’you think the signorita will 
take harm along o’ those Rura/es and 
Government spies?’ 

“And Burt would say back: 

“*Stroke, I don’t just rightly know, 
but I'm doubtful as to how she should 
’a’ been let go alone. Such a young and 
byoutifle female girl among them roving 
bands o’ lawless soldiery! ’ 

“ But, by and by, when we were may- 
be six days to the good of ’Frisco, the 
two gets kind of sassy with each other, 
and, at last, they has a heart-to-heart 
talk, and decides that either one of them 
would stand a chance to win so only the 
other was out of the game. 
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It’s double or nothing,’ said Burt, 
who was something of a card-sharp, ‘ for 
either you or me, Stroke ; and if you are 
agreeable, I’ll play you a round of jacks 
for the chance at the signorita—the loser 
to pull out of the running for good and 
all.’ 

“No, Strokher wouldn’t come in on 
any such game, he said. He’d win her, 
he said, as a man, and not as a poker 
player. No, nor he won't throw dice for 
the chance of winning Esperanza, nor 
he won't flip a coin, nor yet wrestle. 

“* But,’ said he, all of a sudden, ‘TI’ll 
tell you what I will do. You are a big, 
thick, strapping hulk of a_ two-fisted 
drayhorse, Burt, and I ain’t an effete 
degenerate myself. Here’s what I pro- 
pose—that we lay out a sixteen-foot 
ring on the quarter-deck of this here 
boat, and you and me strips to the buff 
and settles the whole business by 
Queensbury rules—and may the best 
man win.’ 

“ Burt looks him over. 

“* And,’ says he, ‘ what might be your 
weight, Stroke. I don’t figure on hurt- 
ing you if so be you are below my class.’ 

“*T fight at a hundred and seventy,’ 
says Strokher. 

“* And me,’ answers Burt, ‘at a hun- 
dred and seventy-five. We're matched.’ 

“We didn’t lose any time trying to 
reason with them, for they were sure set 
on having the go, and getting the ques- 
tion settled. But Ally Bazan says to me: 

“* This here ain’t going to be no bare- 
knuckle bout, let me tell you, Hardie, 
for the reason that them two boys ain’t 
fit to die yet. Did you bring your 
gauntlets along?’ 

“It just happened that I did have 
them in my chest, and Burt he had a 
set, too. We got them all out, and 
Ally Bazan sews a big wad of ravelled 
rope on to each one and covers the same 
with oilcloth off the kitchen table. Then 
we laid out a ring on the quarter-deck 
and ran the schooner in under the lee 
of the land and lay her to. 

“Then, along about four o’clock on a 


fine, still day, we cleared the ring and 
says, ‘ All is ready.’ 

“Ally Bazan, he’s referee and I’m 
timekeeper, and have to ring the ship's 
bell every three minutes to let them 
know to quit and that the round’s over. 

“Mister Dixon, I’ve seen Heenan at 
his best, and Tom Sayers when he was a 
slasher, and also several other pugs and 
boxers; and I’ve seen two short-horned 
bulls arguing about a question of leader- 
ship. But, so help me Boé/ the fight I 
saw that day made the others look like 
a young ladies’ quadrille. Oh, I ain't 
going to tell you of that mill in detail, 
nor yet by rounds. Rounds! There 
wa'n't any rounds after the first five 
minutes. I rung the blame bell till I’d 
rung her loose, and Ally Bazan yelled, 
‘Break away,’ and, ‘ Time’s up,’ till he 
was hoarse, but you could no more 
separate them two than you could have 
put the brakes on an earthquake. They 
made their own rounds. Every now and 
then they'd pull apart and Burt maybe 
would say, all blowing and panting: 

“*You're a sure good man, Stroke.’ 

“And Strokher would wipe the hair 
out of his eyes with the back of his glove 
and say back, between breaths: 

“* You're some willing yourself, Burt.’ 

“ And then they’d go back at it again 
till the whole ship trembled. 

“At about supper-time we pulled 
them apart—we could do it by then, they 
were both so tired, and jammed each one 
of them down in his corner. I rang the 
bell good and hard, and Ally Bazan 
stood up on a bucket in the middle of 
the ring and said: 

“*T declare this here glove contest a 
draw.’ 

“And draw it surely was. They'd 
fought for two hours steady, and never 
a one got the better of the other. 
They'd given each other lick for lick as 
fast and as steady as they could stand 
to it, wrestling, roughing and boring in, 
upper-cutting and side-stepping—and 
both willing to the very last. 

“When Ally Bazan called it a draw, 
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TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE 


they got up and wobbled toward each 
other and shook hands, and Burt he 
said : 

“ Stroke, I thanks you a whole lot for 
as neat a go as ever I mixed into.’ 

“ And Strokher answered up : 

“*Burt, I love you better than ever. 
You're the first man I’ve met that I 
couldn’t do, too.’ 

“And the faces those boys had on 
them! Well, I guess their mothers might 
have told them apart. Nobody else 
could. 

“You remember, now, that we were 
to take on a party at San Diego who 
was to show the other half of Esper- 
anza’s card, and thereafter to boss the 
job. Well, we hiked on down to San 
Diego, and stood off and on till nightfall 
and there showed two green lights and 
one white every three and a half minutes 
for half an hour—this being the signal 
agreed on. 

“There was a kind of moon, and we 
could see pretty well. After we'd 
signalled about an hour we got the 
answer—a one-minute green flare, and 
pretty soon made out a boat coming off. 
There were two people in her, the boat- 
man and another party sitting in the 
stern. 

“Ally Bazan and me and Strokher 
and Burt were all leaning over the side 
watching, when all at once I up and 
groaned some sad; the party in the 
stern of the boat being female. 

“* Ain’t we never going to get rid of 
them?’ said I. But the words were no 
more than off my teeth when Strokher 
piped up with: 

“*Tt’s her!’ and he gasped just as 
though he’d been shot hard. 

“*What,’ says Burt, ‘her? Oh, I’m 
sure a-dreaming,’ he says, just that silly 
like. 

‘ And the mugs we've got,’ says 
Strokher, and at that they both fell to 
swearing to beat all I ever heard. 

“*T can't let her see me so bunged 
up,’ said Burt; ‘oh, whatever-and-which 
is to be done?’ 


“ And I,’ whimpered Strokher, ‘I look 
like a real genuine blown-in-the-glass 
pug. But, never mind,’ he said, ‘ we'll 
tell her these are sure honourable scars 
got because we fought for her.’ 

“Well, the boat came up and the 
female party jumped out and came up 
the ladder on to the deck. Without say- 
ing a word, she handed to Burt the torn 
half of the card, and he fished out his 
half and matched the two by the light 
of a lantern. 

“ By this time the rowboat had gone 
off a little ways. Then, at last, Burt 
said : 

“* Welcome aboard, signorita.’ 

“ And Strokher cut in with: 

“*We thought it was to be a man 
who was to join us here to take com- 
mand ; but you,’ he says—and, oh! sugar 
wouldn’t have melted in his mouth ; ‘ but 
you are always our princess.’ 

“*Very right, dueno, me good fellows,’ 
said the signorita, ‘but don’t you be 
afraid that there’s no man at the head 
of this business.’ 

“And with that the party chucks off 
bonnet and skirt, and I'll be a Mexican 
if it wasn’t a man, after all! 

“*T’m the Signor Baretto Palachi, 
gentlemen,’ said he. ‘The jingo police 
made the disguise necessary. Gentle- 
men, I regret to have been obliged to 
deceive such gallant comrades; but war 
knows no law.’ 

“Burt and Strokher gave one look 
at the signor and another at their own 
spoiled faces. Then: 

“*Come back here with the boat,’ 
roared Strokher, and with that—upon 
me word, you'd have thought they two 
were both moved with the same spring 
-—-over the side they went, into the 
water, and struck out for the boat as 
hard as ever they could lay to it. 

“The boat met them — heaven 
knows what the boatmen thought—they 
climbed in, and the last I saw of them 
they were pulling for the shore—each 
taking an oar—and, mister man, they 
were making that boat Aum.” 
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IDLERS’ 


CLUB. 


By ROBERT BARR AND H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


I“ trun him out.” “Trun” 

is slang for “ thrown.” When 
a man is “trun out” he 
stands not on the order of his going, but 
goes at once, head over heels. Such is 
the fate of Mr. Dooley so far as the 
Idlers’ Club is concerned. For two 
months he has enjoyed the hospitality 
of this haven of rest, and how has he 
requited it? He comes this month with 
a lady! Now, Martin Dooley ought to 
know that ladies are not allowed to set 
foot within the sacred precincts of a 
high-class English club. Real clubs all 
over the world are founded on monastic 
lines; the first man’s club was the first 
monastery where they did illuminating 
of manuscripts and afterwards printing, 
useful tasks the results of which now 
bring high prices at auction sales and 
second-hand book shops. Mankind 
learned a severe lesson early in his 
existence ; a lesson which he has never 
forgotten. The first country club was 
Eden, and the disastrous results of 
allowing admission to a woman are too 
familiar to need repetition. No, Mr. 
Dooley. The Idlers’ is not the National 
Liberal Club with afternoon tea on the 
terrace. 


Thrown. 





Cablegrams in the daily 
papers informed us some 
weeks ago that Martin 
Dooley married one of 
the prettiest girls in a land of beautiful 
women, ,and deserved congratulations 
were sent to him by many celebrated 
(and married) men in England. In what 
manner did Dooley spend the last days 
of his bachelor life? Incredible as it 
must seem to all right minded people, 


Dooley’s 
Defection. 


ole 
he used the waning hours of single 


blessedness not in meditations upon his 
own shortcomings, but in writing an 
article on women that could not be 
printed until after the ceremony! This 
article will be found on other pages of 
the present number, but not in the 
Idlers’ Club. I’ve trun him out. If any 
member of this club has the knowledge 
to write on such a subject it is myself 
for I have been married more years than 
Dooley has weeks. Will I pen a sent- 
ence on such a theme? I will not. I 
know better. So will Dooley as time 
passes on. He says that women are 
unreasonable! What a libel on the sex. 
For calm, pure, unbiassed, cold justice; 
for unerring, strictly accurate judgment, 
commend me to women. Ah, Dooley, 
Dooley, although I throw you out, it is 
my sympathy and not my boot that 
follows you! 





Mr. Dooley will know 
more about his subject 
this time next year, and 
the pages of the IDLER 
will be open to him if he cares to record 
his impressions in print. I venture to 
predict that he will do nothing of the 
sort, and this brings up the problem 
whether or not it is better for a writer 
to adhere only to those subjects which 
he understands. I am afraid that if this 
became the universal custom among 
penmen, much interest would evaporate 
from literature. Ignorance has its draw- 
backs, and I have often been chided by 
unknown correspondents for writing 
upon subjects with which I was not 
thoroughly acquainted. When the ghost 
story season comes round again I shall 


The Man 
Who Knew. 
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tell of the weird adventures of a man 
who knew everything and who appeared 
to think that I knew nothing. I may 
add, not as a warning at all to other 
correspondents, but merely to show how 
the ghost came in, that the man died. 





My latest trip-up, however, 
Wrong comes from a well-known 


Again. man, Mr. H. Snowden Ward 
who is an editor, author and 
lecturer. I might plead in extenuation 


of my ignorance that I am only an editor 
and author, but I shall take no mean 
advantage of Mr. 
Ward and shall 
rule out of the 
evidence the fact 
that he is a 
lecturer. In any 
case, he is pro- 
bably the great- 
est living autho- 
rity on Dickens’ 
localities, and I 
believe that the 
original 
publishers of 
Dickens’ works 
are to issue a 
book by Mr. 
Ward on this in- 
teresting subject. 
The other month 
I rashly stated 
that the ancient 
houses associated 
with Dickens were being swept away. 
A great many Dickens’ buildings which 
I knew have certainly disappeared. 
They are tearing down Newgate Prison, 
whose felon’s door Dickens described, 


and Sarah Gamp’s house has gone. Old 


Fleet is but a memory, and the “ Sara- 
cen’s Head” has been modernised out 
of all recognition. But I shall now give 
Mr. Ward the floor, and you will learn 
from a man who knows, some portion at 
least of what is left to us of buildings 
connected with the name of the great 


. novelist. 





Bleak House, Broadstairs. 


There are so 
H. Snowden Ward many Dickens’ 
on Dickens. localities that I 
do not know 
where to begin the enumeration. I will 
omit mention of any country places, 
and confine myself to London. We 
have two houses (Bentinck Street and 
Bayham Street) in which Dickens lived 
with his father, and did not the little 
maid-of-all-work in the latter give us the 
charming “ Marchioness” of the “Old 
Curiosity Shop.” We have Mrs. Crupps’ 
lodgings where Dickens (and David 
Copperfield) 
lodged, probably 
the house in 
Lant Street 
where he lodged 
while his father 
was in prison, the 
house in Doughty 
Street where he 
lived immediately 
after writing 
“ Pickwick,” for 
some years (quite 
unaltered), and 
Devonshire Place 
where he lived 
many years 
(slightly altered 
by additions). We 
have the church 
where his father 
was married, the 
church where 
Dickens himself was married, and all the 
very many churches mentioned in his 
works. Need I recall St. Dunstan’s, 
Fleet Street, and “The Chimes”; St. 
Sepulchre and “Barnaby”; and “St. 
Pankridge,” and Jerry Cruncher of the 
“Tale of Two Cities”; St. John’s, 
‘Westminster, and the Doll’s dressmaker 
of “Our Mutual Friend”; St. George’s, 
Borough, where Little Dorrit was 
christened, where she slept, where she 
was married ; or any one of the host of 
others? They are still with us; and 
little altered from Dickens’ day. 
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And, mentioning Little 
Dorrit, most of the Mar- 
shalsea Prison remains 
(though the contrary has 
been stated), and have we not still the 
Iron Bridge; and even the veritable 
pie shop where Flora Finching ordered 
the “three kidney ones.” And what 
about the inns and squares? Have we 
not the old Chancery Court, once again 
used for Chancery business, after being 
closed for twenty-five years? Have we 
not the offices in Lincoln’s Inn (pro- 
bably) and Gray’s Inn, certainly, where 
Dickens actually worked, and where his 
law-men were afterwards placed ; Staple 
Inn, full of memories of Mr. Snagsby 
and Neville Landless and Mr. Grew- 
gious; and the Inner and Middle 
Temple, simply teeming with references, 
the “ Edwin Drood” scenes, Dicken’s own 
experiences, the “Great Expectations” 
incidents, and that most delightful of 
courtship scenes between Ruth Pinch 
and John Westlock, in “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit”? Have we not Took’s Court, Cursi- 
tor Street, redolent of Snagsby ; and the 
very Jellyby’s house, with the very area 
railings through which Peepy poked his 
head ; and Mr. Tulkinghorn’s house, and 
the Black Bull, Holborn, and Hanging 
Sword Alley, and the Limehouse Hole 
district, with its wealth of associations, 
and Golden Square, and Craven Street, 
and even the very “wooden midship- 
man” himself of Captain Cuttle’s ac- 
quaintance, and—but why continue? 
There are hundreds ot others. 

Please state all this in your next, or 
the myriads of Dickens-lovers who read 
the IDLER may think that some unre- 
corded cataclysm has swept away the 
better part of London. 


Little 
Dorrit. 


In that wide depart- 

The Terrible ment of literary acti- 
Reciter. vity where a man 
writes about that of 

which he has scant knowledge, there is 
no author who has caused more inter- 
national exasperation than the man of 


one country who attempts to depict the 
dialect of another nationality. But even 
he is not so devastating as the reciter, 
from whom there is no escape. I am 
sure the whole North will agree with 
me when I state that there are few ex- 
periences more painful to a Scotsman 
than to listen to an Englishman at- 
tempting a recitation written in the land 
and lingo of Burns. Now and then there 
are discussions in the papers tending 
towards the solution of the question 
Why is the Englishman so universally 
hated? Some natives of the Southern 
part of this Island hazard the opinion 
that it is because he is so good. Others 
that his uprightness and morality shame 
the rest of the globe. Others, again, 
that it is his commercial prosperity, and 
a few that it is shrinking modesty. It 
is none of these things that brings down 
international wrath on the Englishman. 
The true reason is his proneness towards 
recitation. Social gatherings that might 
be full of joy are turned into occasions 
of the deepest gloom by the eagerness 
of the Englishman to recite in Scottish, 
Irish or American. 

Most people 
appear to think 
Irish dialect can 
be successfully re- 
produced by anyone, but I imagine no 
outsider can do it successfully enough 
to deceive an Irishman. Several persons 
have asserted to me that they could do 
Dooley a little better than Peter Dunn 
does him, but the only man I know of 
who imitated Dooley so admirably that 
Dunn thought he must have written the 
article in his sleep was Dr. Drummond, 
the famous poet of Montreal, whose 
French-Canadian dialect is accepted as 
correct by the French-Canadians them- 
selves. But then Dr. Drummond is an 
Irishman who has lived all his life 
among the French-Canadians. Before 
Mr. Dooley was heard of, I wrote a 
story in the Irish dialect which I thought 
was a triumph of literary genius, but for 


An Unforgivable 
Offence. 
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two years after it appeared the Land 
League would not allow me to set foot 
in Ireland, and to this day patriotic 
Irishmen are waiting for me with a club. 
I never did it again, and I hoped that a 
blameless life would enable me to re- 
cover the position I once held in Hiber- 
nia’s esteem, but I fear the offence is 
unforgivable. The late Harold Frederic 
wrote a most amusing novel entitled 
“The Return of the O'Mahony,” which 
was received every- 
where out of Ire- 
land as a notable 


long suffering public. Not knowing the 
deadly nature of the reciter as I do now, 
1 accepted the invitation. After the 
show was over, I told him with that 
candour for which he had stipulated that 
excepting the screams of the wounded 
at a railway accident in which I was 
once involved, I had never heard any- 
thing more terrible than his rendition of 
American talk. I hoped that he would 
amend, but he did not. He replied in a 
sad, helpless fas- 
hion that he had 
long feared his 





contribution to 
Irish humour. So 
anxious was Fre- 
deric to be accu- 
rate in his conver- 
sations that he 
sent proofs of his 
novel to Mr. 
Maurice Healey of 
Cerk, begging that 
gentleman to make 
any corrections he 
thought proper. 
Mr. Healey 
amended the most 
glaring errors, but 
he was forced to 
admit that short of 
rewriting the novel, 
effective correction 
was impossible. He 
said that Frederic 
could never be.... 


stand the differ- 
ence between a brogue and an accent. 
Educated Irishmen may have an accent, 
but are guiltless of a brogue. 


When I first came to 
this country I was invited 
by a public reciter to at- 
tend his torture chamber 
and give him a frank ex- 
pression of opinion regarding some 
selections from Artemus Ward which 
he was in the habit of placing upon a 


What a 
Reciter 
Deserves. 





Felons Door, Newgate. wpe 

: , ; . : 

But there stood the portai still, as grim and dark “h” in its right 
made to under- @"4@&trong as ever, and saving for the dints upon its battered place, the great 


surface, quite unchanged.’’— Barnaby Rudge. 


twang was a bit 
thick, but added 
that this was the 
sort of thing the 
public demanded 
and he would lose 
his popularity if 
he attempted to 
give them any- 
thing approaching 
the real article. 
The Americans 
themselves are 
just as bad and 
just as ignorant. 
An American 
comic writer 
always makes 
royalty and the 
nobility drop their 
“h’s.” If there 
happened to be an 


American public 
would refuse to believe that the para- 
graph was true to life. Thus ill-feeling 
continues to grow between the two 
countries and will until the reciter of 
England is chloroformed and the comic 
writer of America burned at the stake. 


Here is a story of 
Artemus Ward which 
has never been in print 
before. It was told to 
me by one of the victims, who years 


Ward asa 
Cherokee. 
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afterwards was sent as Ambassador 
from the United States to a _ pro- 
minent country in Europe. Artemus was 
lecturing in a Western city, and two 
prominent society young men invited 
him to a little supper after the discourse 
was over. It was nearly 2 o'clock in the 
morning when his hosts turned out into 
the silent and deserted streets to escort 
Artemus to his hotel. The humorist was 
feeling pretty brisk and he stopped 
suddenly on the pavement and gravely 
said :— 

“Did you ever hear me give the 
Cherokee war whoop?” 

His companions admitted they had 
not had that pleasure. 

“Well,” said Artemus, “I think I can 
waken the whole town, although I am 
not sure of arousing the more distant 
suburbs,” and with that he sent forth 
an ear-piercing yell that made the sleep- 
ing city in his immediate neighbourhood 
think the Day of Judgment had come. 
As the echoes of the appalling war-whoop 
died away, shrill policemen’s whistles 
were heard in various directions, where- 
upon Artemus turned, deserted his two 
comrades and ran like the warrior he 
had imitated. Before the two young 
men could gather their wits, a police- 
man appeared out of the darkness and 
arrested them. 

“ Drunk and disorderly and disturbing 
the peace,” said the officer, “make no 
resistance or it will be the worse for 
you.” 

And then he blew his whistle again 
to summon help in case the two should 
turn upon him, which they had not the 
slightest intention of doing, but they 
were thunderstruck at the prospect of 
spending the night in the cells and 
having their respectable names in the 
papers next morning. They swore to 
the policeman that they had not uttered 
the shriek or murdered anybody as he 
seemed to suspect, and the bobby sar- 
castically advised them to try that story 
on the magistrate in the morning. As 
they parleyed there, a tall, dignified 
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gentleman in evening dress strolled 
along. 

“What is the trouble, officer?” asked 
the newcomer, in a most urbane tone of 
voice. 

“ Drunk and disorderly,’ 
policeman. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the 
stranger, “ but I know these gentlemen 
and can vouch for their sobriety and 
respectability.” 

“ And who the deuce are you? ” asked 
the officer, not too well pleased at the 
interruption, yet somewhat mollified by 
the politeness of his interlocutor. 

“T am Mr. Artemus Ward,” replied 
the other, “I lectured last night before 
some two thousand of your best citizens 
at the Opera House, and among my 
audience I understand was your own 
Chief of Police, so if you wish me to 
accompany you to the station I shall be 
most happy to do so.” 

The policeman dropped his hand from 
the shoulder of the future Ambassador, 
for he had seen the name of Artemus 
Ward on the hoardings in letters three 
feet long, and he had a deep respect for 
any man who could have his name 
printed in such gigantic form. 

“Oh, if you know the men, sir, it will 
be all right, and I won’t run them in, 
but who in thunder let out that blood 
curdling screech? Did you hear it, 
sir?” 

“TI did,” admitted Artemus suavely, 
“and, furthermore, not five minutes 
since a man ran down in the direction 
from which I came as hard as he could 
go. I believe that he was the disturber 
of the peace.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the officer, with a 
sigh of relief, “that'll be the man, bad 
luck to him, and he’ll run right into the 
arms of Mulligan, for that’s on Mulli- 
gan’s beat. Good morning to you, 
gentlemen, and my best apologies to the 
three of you.” 

“The mistake was quite pardonable,” 
said Artemus with his most distin- 
guished bow. 


’ 


repeated the 
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All this long dis- 
A Rising Man course about the 
Named difficulties a man has 
Kipling. in writing the tongue 
of another country 
than that which gave him birth, leads 
up to the fact that there is an exception 
to every rule, and the exception I have 
in mind is Mr. Rudyard Kipling. I have 
just been reading a very entertaining 
story by him entitled “ The Captive,” 
and I venture to predict that if Mr. 
Kipling keeps on at the writing trade, 
he will, in time, make a name for him- 
self in literature. “ The Captive” was a 
young American who had invented an 
admirable sort of Maxim gun for 
domestic and general use. He did not 
care a hang whom he shot, so long as 
he accomplished a practical test of this 
automatic gun, so when the war in 
South Africa broke out, he was per- 
fectly willing to fight on either side, with 
the intent of showing what his gun 
would do. At last he gets in with the 
Boers, is finally captured by the British, 
and he relates his adventures in the 
idiom of the State of Ohio. The result 
is a perfect story, and the language, 
which is free without being painful, as 
was the case with Bill Nye, seems to 
me absolutely accurate. Therefore, I 
have no hestitation in advising Mr. Kip- 
ling to continue in the way he has so 
well begun, and success will ultimately 
fall to his share. 





If the truth were ever 

Mule-ship known, I imagine it 
Recruits. would be discovered that 
more Americans fought 

with us than against us in the South 
African War. It was alleged in the 
Continental Press that we used to crimp 
the crews of those steamers which 
brought mules to Cape Town from New 
Orleans; that we kidnapped them up 
country and forced them to fight for us. 
An endeavour was made to create a 
patriotic little row on this account in 
the United States itself, but that scheme 


somehow died out, as did so many of 
the ingenious Dr. Leyds’ projects. The 
good doctor was not aware that every 
American knew his countrymen could 
not be got to fight if they did not want 
to fight. The fact of the matter is that 
captains wishing to return to New Or- 
leans with their ships, found the greatest 
difficulty in retaining even a tithe of the 
original crews with which they started. 
The moment Cape Town was reached, 
the young men, eager for a scrimmage, 
deserted their ships and made for the 
scene of commotion. At first the autho- 
rities did not know what to do with 
them. They urged them to go back, but 
the boys refused. If there was a row on 
they wanted to see it, and were willing 
to pay the price of adinission to the show 
by enlisting, or doing anything else that 
was asked of them. They had not the 
slightest notion of discipline and were 
prone to become storm centres in the 
ranks. They were somewhat backward 
in the little acts of politeness so dear to 
the heart of the British officer. An old 
Punch joke has it that when an angry 
colonel, who demanded of a raw Scotch 
recruit why he did not salute when the 
officer passed, received the apologetic 
reply :— 

“Man, Ah clean forgot.” 

The Americans did not “clean for- 
get”; they never knew. They thought 
their business was to fight and not to 
bring up a hand to their cap whenever 
a superior passed by. 


o 





At last the Ameri- 
A Wild West cans were herded into 
Company. one company, and the 
lieutenant in charge 
of them had the time of his life while 
the war lasted. They used to greet him 
familiarly with the remark :— 
“Hello, Boss, how’s things?” Or: 
“Say, Cap. when are we going to 
have another scrimmage?” 
This officer, however, had great good 
sense and much tact so he became ex- 
tremely popular with the American con- 
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tingent. The following true story will 
give a better idea of the difficulties he 
had to contend with than any amount of 
descriptive writing. 

One day he was in his tent when he 
heard the sound of rifle firing down by 
the canteen, the shots sounding at re- 
gular intervals like the tap of a drum. 
Fearing that the boys were having a 
Buffalo Bill Wild West Show on their 
own and that someone would get hurt, 
he rushed from his tent to be met by a 
pale faced orderly, who said the Ameri- 
cans were murdering the liquor dealer 
at the canteen. When the officer reached 
the seat of war, he found most of the 
company drawn up in line before the 
canteen as if the unfortunate beer pro- 
vider had been court-martialled and exe- 
cuted, because he was not to be seen 
anywhere in the vicinity. A soldier with 
a note-book and pencil in his hand 
seemed to be in charge of the organisa- 
tion. 

“ That’s all right, old man,” he shouted 
as he saw the officer approach, “ we'll be 
through in a minute; there’s only three 
more bottles to go.” Then turning to 
the men he cried :— 

“ Now then Roosevelt.” 

Roosevelt brought his rifle to his 
shoulder, fired, and a whisky bottle on 
the shelf flew into bits. 
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“Your turn, Vanderbilt,” cried the 
man in charge, and Vanderbilt in like 
manner destroyed another of the pre- 
cious bottles. 

“ Here you are Morgan, for the finish,” 
said the man closing his note-book. 
Morgan fired, and another bottle went 
to Kingdom Come. The man then 
waved his hand at the company, who 
dispersed, and turned genially towards 
his superior officer. 

“You see, Cap.,” he cried, “this here 
condemned Hebrew who runs the bar- 
room received a request from one of the 
boys for a glass of Canadian Club, and 
he put down a sovereign to pay for it. 
This bowery sucker swept the sovereign 
into his till and swore it was only six- 
pence, refusing to give any change. So 
the boys just lined up and said: “ We'll 
take it all in whisky.” We have smashed 
ten bottles and now we kind of think 
this bar-keeper will understand more 
about the coinage of his own country in 
the future then he did in the past.” 

Meanwhile the manager of the can- 
teen, now that the firing was over, ap- 
peared trembling from under the bench 
and gazed with dismay at the shattered 
glass and a land flowing in various kinds 
of whisky. I do not know whether or 
not his claim for compensation has yet 
been considered by the Government. 
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A COMMERCIAL 


INVASION. 


By FRANK_FAYANT. 


commercial invaders-—those who 

bring to England goods made in 
America, and those who come here to 
reorganise English industry. Certainly, 
invaders of the first class are a menace 
to the country, but when they begin 
building workshops here they are on a 
very different footing. If an American 
comes to this country and employs Eng- 
lish capital and English workmen in the 
manufacture of machinery from English 
material, it is no doubt a triumph for 
the individual American, but the great 
gain from this grafting American ideas 
on English industry accrues not to 
America but to this country. 

Take, for example, the case of Mr. 
George Westinghouse of Pittsburg, who 
is at the head of some fifty manufactur- 
ing companies, and whose life has been 
devoted to the development of engines 
—steam, gas and electric. He is one of 
the pioneer invaders from across the 
Atlantic. He found there was a market 
here for his machines, and, because of 
the high efficiency of his Pittsburg 
factory, he could come to England and 


T HERE are two kinds of American 


take trade away from English manu- 
facturers. English buyers gave him 
good English gold, which he took back 
and distributed among the capitalists 
and workers of Pittsburg—a town, by 
the way, which boasts of more than 150 
millionaires, and the highest paid work- 
men in the world. 

While the Pittsburg inventor was thus 
enriching his country with English 
wealth, he was an invader to be feared 
—to be opposed, one might almost say. 
But he has become an invader of the 
new order. He saw that English manu- 
facturers would not sleep for ever and 
allow an outsider to bring his wares 
four thousand miles by rail and sea to 
sell them under their very noses. If he 
would hold the trade he had built up, 
he must become an English manu- 
facturer. And so he has erected, with 
English capital, in the heart of Eng- 
land’s manufacturing district, a replica 
of his Pittsburg shops, where he will 
employ 5,000 English workers. 

One little illustration will make it 
fairly clear what this kind of invading 
means to England. When Mr. Yerkes, 
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The main aisle of the machine shop; a building covering nine acres of ground. 


the tube builder, decided to run electric 
trains on the District Railway he gave 
a million-sterling contract to the West- 
inghouse Company for the erection of 
a gigantic power house in Chelsea. Had 
the shops in Manchester not been 
erected this contract would have gone 
to Pittsburg, but now it goes to Man- 
chester. American industry loses, there- 
fore, a million pounds in one lump, and 
no amount of figuring can prove any- 
thing else. 

We have heard a great deal recently 
about the efficiency of American work- 
shops and American workmen, and there 
have been severe criticisms, on the other 
hand, of the backwardness of English 
industry and the slothfulness of English 
workers. English manufacturers who 
have gone across the ocean to see what 
the trouble was have come back saying 
that England must wake up, or else lose 
her commercial supremacy. 

“It is not that we are going back- 


ward,” I heard one manufacturer say, 
“but that the Americans are going 
ahead so much faster. They have set a 
new pace.” ' 

Can English industry follow this 
pace? Americans like Mr. Westing- 
house seem to think it can. Can Eng- 
lish workmen turn in and “ hustle” like 
their cousins across the Atlantic? This 
is the greatest industrial question in this 
country at the present moment, and so 
the daring experiment in Manchester— 
the grafting of American “hustling” 
ideas on English industry—becomes of 
national interest. The optimistic editor 
of the IDLER, who scoffs at the idea that 
English industry is going to the dogs, 
asked me to go to Manchester to find 
how the “hustling” experiment was 
succeeding. 

“Don’t accept any hearsay evidence,” 
said he. “Go all through the shops, 
mix up with the workmen, talk with the 
foremen; find out all about it.” 
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A 50 ton electric travelling cri ne. 


And so off to Manchester I went, and 
through one foggy week I roamed about 
the Westinghouse works, in smoky and 
noisy machine shops, watching thou- 
sands of English workers and thousands 
of American machines fashioning mar- 
vellous electric apparatus—giant genera- 
tors of power for railways and tramways 
and compact electric motors to drive 
trains and machinery. Manual labour 
has been reduced to a minimum—every- 
where are automatic machines that per- 
form the work of many men—powerful 
tools that cut steel as you would shave 
a tallow candle with a knife—ponderous 
travelling cranes that swing 50-ton 
weights overhead as though they were 
of cardboard—all made to do huge tasks 
by the turn of an electric switch. And 
all the power that drives these wonder 
workers is generated at one spot and 
carried in hidden wires through the 
buildings. Some of the most powerful 
machines seem to run by magic, but 
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after searching, a little bit of an electric 
motor is discovered stowed away out of 
sight. In all the maze of machines— 
miles and miles of machines—a few 
thousand workmen are lost, and when 
one first enters the works one wonders 
where all the men are. 

Masters and men who have gone 
across the Atlantic to seek the reasons 
for the stupendous industrial advance on 
the other side, all confess that, not only 
are the workshops there more elabora- 
tely equipped with the newest labour- 
saving machinery, but the workmen put 
more energy into their tasks. Although 
wages are much higher there than here, 
the productive power of men and 
machines is so much greater that the 
cost of production is actually less than 
in this country. 

But why shouldn’t men and machines 
work as hard here as they do over in 
America? 

Has the “ca’canny” idea so rooted 
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Drilling machines. 


itself in the minds of masters and men 
that it cannot be killed? 

Why should the labour of an English 
born workman be worth but 35s. a 
week in Newcastle, when the same 
workman is worth 70s. a week in Pitts- 
burg ? 

“It’s climate,” is one explanation, but 
a very poor explanation it is. Does not 
the fault lie, on one hand, in the con- 
servatism of the masters, who dislike 
“scrapping” old machinery and old 
ideas, and, on the other, in the lack of 
incentive for the workers, due largely to 
the sharp caste line drawn between 
masters and men? 

The ca’canny system has stifled Eng- 
lish industry. The English worker's 
idea has been that the less work he did 
the more there would be left to do, and, 
therefore, the less would be the chance 
of his or his fellow-workers getting out 


of employment. This system went on 
very well before the days of American 
competition, but now that the products 
of American industries are invading 
England’s markets, the ca’canny workers 
are in a sad plight. Their slothful way 
of working so increases the cost of 
manufacture that the products of Ameri- 
can shops may be sold with profit in the 
very towns in which the English articles 
are made despite the fact that Ameri- 
can workmen receive much higher wages 
and their products have to be trans- 
ported thousands of miles. 

The first idea of English workers has 
been to restrict the output of the indi- 
vidual The brick-laying trade in Lon- 
don is a good example. Thirty years 
ago an English bricklayer laid 1,200 
bricks a day. Ten years later the 
number had been reduced to a thousand. 
Now an English bricklayer who laid 
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Milling machines. 


more than 400 a day would be ostracised 
by his fellows as a traitor to labour. 
The trade union decrees 400 as the 
maximum number of bricks that may be 
laid, and on work done for the muni- 
cipality the maximum is further reduced 
to 330. But even this low standard is 
not adhered to. In the building of a 
London board school the average 
proved to be but 200, while on another 
municipal building the contractor found 
that his men were laying but 70 bricks 
a day. This gradual reduction of the 
workman’s output has been in the face 
of advancing wages. It needs no study 
of engineering or political economy to 
understand what a disastrous effect such 
wilful “levelling down” of industry has 
on natural progress. 

What the English worker can do 
when he has an incentive for honest 
labour has been strikingly illustrated in 
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the building of the new electric shops 
in Manchester. English builders esti- 
mated that the work would take three 
or four years; an American contractor 
did it in twelve months. He increased 
the rate of wages by a penny an hour 
weeded out the incompetent, encouraged 
the ambitious, and raised the brick- 
laying standard from 400 to 1,800 bricks 
a day. On plain work he actually got 
the native workmen to lay 2,500 bricks 
a day. The trade union agitators were 
threatening at times, but they were not 
ready to oppose an employer who paid 
higher wages. The result was that by 
adding a few pence to the workmen's 
daily wages, the American contractor 
got them to do four times as much work 
as they had been in the habit of doing. 

Now Mr. Westinghouse, who tho- 
roughly believes in the basic virility of 
English industry—that same Anglo- 
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Girls winding armature coils, in a corner of the machine shop. 


Saxon virility that made England the 
world’s great provider of material things 
—thinks that a little prodding will bring 
this country’s industry up to the new 
standards of efficiency set in America. 
For his new electric works he has im- 
ported shiploads of American machinery. 
In walking through the miles of aisles 
of wonderful machines, some of them 
the largest ever built of their type, I 
was struck by the fact that nearly every 
labour-saving device bore an American 
mark. Mr. Westinghouse would not 
have brought these cargoes of iron and 
steel all the way from America if he 
could have found what he wanted here. 
Patriotic motives play a very small part 
in business. The Pittsburg manufacturer 
would have preferred buying all the 
machinery for his Manchester shops in 
the country around Manchester, but to 
get what he wanted he had to send to 
America. The result of building in a 
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year absolutely new works, from founda- 
tions to roofs, has been that these works 
have the most modern equipment of any 
electric shops in the world. Every 
valuable idea of economical manufacture 
developed by years of experience in 
Pittsburg was adopted in planning the 
Manchester works. 

The English worker has steadily 
opposed machinery. He stoned the in- 
ventor of the spinning frame. To this 
day many of the Lancashire weavers 
tend but two looms, and the maximum 
is four; a New England weaver tends 
eight looms. In the early days of the 
steam engine there were “ plug-drawing 
riots,” when workmen went about crip- 
pling the workshops by drawing the 
plugs of the boilers. Readers of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s “ Shirley” will recall the 
riots that resulted from the introduction 
of machinery in Yorkshire, and the 
shooting of Moore. The inventor of a 
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The mica insulation department in the machine shop. 


machine has one great goal—economical 
production; opposing this the English 
worker has one idea—expensive produc- 
tion. The English worker looks upon 


capital as an enemy. He does not re-. 


cognise, as does the American worker, 
that the cheapening of manufacture 
means increased industrial profits, not 
only to the manufacturer, but to the 
men in his employ. Every effort is made 
by the workers to destroy the efficiency 
of machinery. They no longer raise 
riots and smash machines; now they 
arbitrarily restrict the output of 
machines and force the manufacturer 
to employ useless men in running them. 
If, in an iron-working shop, for example, 
a new machine is erected, and this new 
type has been so perfected by the in- 
ventor that its output is double that of 
the old type, the trade union rules that 
it shall run only to three-fourths of its 
capacity. If the new type is so wonder- 


fully automatic that a row of six 
machines can be tended by one 
machinist, the trade union rules that 
six men must tend the six machines. 
“ Ca’canny ” is the idea. 

Mr. Westinghouse thinks that if 
English bricklayers can be made to 
work like Americans there is no reason 
why moulders and blacksmiths and 
machinists cannot be made efficient 
workers, and made to welcome labour- 
saving machinery. His men in the new 
shops are drawn from the Manchester 
district—just plain English workmen 
who have for years been governed by 
ca’canny ideas, men who have had little 
interest in their masters’ ventures; men 
who have looked upon work only as a 
hard necessity. This is the sort of 
human material Mr. Westinghouse has 
set out to work on. Is he going to 
make these men “hustle” like his men 
at Pittsburg? I think he is. 
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You don’t see any sullen-faced work- 
men in these shops talking about restric- 
tion of output—the bane of English 
industry. Instead, there is a quiet en- 
thusiasm in the atmosphere, and you at 
once feel that the men have caught 
some of the new spirit of cheerful 
energy so noticeable in American works. 
Every man is judged by his work, and 
he learns to know that the better he 
does it the more chance will he have of 
increasing his earnings. An attempt is 
being made to make the men feel that 
they are a very important part of the 
industry, that they are a good deal more 
than mere human machines. 

Once a week the General Manager 
and the Superintendent throw open their 
offices to any workman who want to see 
them. 

“If you don’t think you are getting 
enough pay,” says the General Manager 
to his men, “come and talk it over. If 
you can show you are worth more to us 
than we are paying you, we will increase 
your wages. If your foreman doesn’t 
treat you right, tell me about it, and 
I'll see where the trouble is. If anything 
or anybody is holding you back, I want 
to know it. Don’t go around grumbling. 
Come and tell your troubles. Let’s get 
to understand each other. If you have 
any new ideas let’s have them. And 
remember one thing, there is no place 
in these works too big for a man who 
is big enough to fill it.” 

This sort of thing arouses the interest 
of the men, and commands their loyalty. 
A few weeks ago the few bricklayers 
still at work thought they were being 
“ worked too hard,” and that they ought 
to strike for more pay. They all went 
up to the Superintendent’s office, where 
their spokesman stated their grievance. 

“Your coming just reminds me,” said 
the Superintendent, “that I don’t need 
you all here, and I think I'll let you 
all go to-morrow.” 

The gang filed out crestfallen. The 
Superintendent sent for the foreman and 
told him he wanted to keep half a dozen 
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bricklayers permanently, and he asked 
him to select the best of the men. When 
the six were brought to the office, the 
Superintendent said : 

“Now I need you men here, and I'll 
guarantee to keep you at work if you'll 
work as all my men do, from half past 
seven in the morning till half past five 
at night, and not go dilly-dallying off 
every little while for beer. If you want 
your names on the payroll I should be 
glad to put them there.” 

Every man of the six in turn said he 
was satisfied. 

“Yes, and we're glad to get the job,” 
said the last one, to which outspoken 
remark they all gave vigorous approval. 

One day while I was at the works I 
happened to be with the Superintendent 
as he was taking a look through the 
machine shop—a building, by the way, 
covering nine acres of ground, and which 
is the largest machine shop in the world. 
The Superintendent stopped to speak 
to a man tending a drilling machine. 

“You're not running that drill fast 
enough,” said he. “ Why don’t you give 
her all she can stand?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the machinist. 
“T don’t think I’m getting enough pay.” 

“Well, you'll never get it raised by 
seeing how little you can do,” retorted 
the Superintendent with a laugh. “ But 
that’s a good way of losing your job, if 
that’s what you're after. Let me see 
if you can do good work, and I'll soon 
see that you earn more money.” 

The men who will not “hustle” are 
weeded out, while the capable men are 
encouraged. In this way it is expected 
that a body of unusually efficient work- 
men will be developed. Already there 
are men in the shops who are turning 
out the same amount of work as men 
in similar positions in Pittsburg. In the 
screw department, for instance, where 
the most automatic machines are 


operated, I saw machines working on 
Pittsburg time schedules. The foreman 
of that department, brought over from 
Pittsburg, as nearly all the foremen have 
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A rear view of the steel furnaces ; 


been, told me he was going to get as 
much work out of Lancashire men as he 
had out of Pittsburg men. He pointed 
out to me several skilled workers who 
were working at the American pace 
while drawing English wages. 

“With men like these you will manu- 
facture cheaper than in Pittsburg,” I 
suggested. 

“Undoubtedly we will 
American works,” said he. 

The question of wages is most in- 
teresting. Complaints from other manu- 
facturers in the Lancashire district have 
been received at the Westinghouse 
works as to the unfairly high wages 
paid in the new shops. The American 
manager, in his experience in the States 
and in Russia, had frequently had occa- 
sion to deal with grievances over low 
wages, but this was the first time he 
had ever been accused of paying his 
men too much. Conservative English 


beat our 


with the observation holes through which the molten metal is watched. 


masters in the North are paying as high 
wages as they can possibly afford, and 
if some new company starts raising 
wages the effect will be disastrous. 

A machinist in an old English works, 
a man whose services are valuable, goes 
to his foreman and says he will quit. 

“What are you going to do?” asks 
the amazed foreman. 

“Tm going to Westinghouse.” 

“ Haven't we treated you well?” 

“Oh, yes, but they pay big wages at 
the Westinghouse works. They’re going 
to give me sixty ‘ bob.’” 

The machinist is persuaded to stay 
with an increase in his wages. Other 
skilled men follow his example, getting 
their pay raised by threatening to go to 
the new works, and the result is that 
their employers don’t regard the Ameri- 
can newcomers with very friendly feel- 
ing. Hence the protests that have been 
formally made against the Westing- 
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A front view of the steel furnaces ; shewing the workmen filling a mould. 


house wage scale. But it all seems a 
tempest in a teacup. ‘With the Westing- 
house Superintendent I went over in 
detail the wage scales in effect in the 
Manchester district, and found that the 
“invaders” are paying no higher wages 
than are old English employers. The 
wages run from 44d. to od. an hour. 
In one instance the Westinghouse pay 
is above that prevailing in the district. 
Common labourers have been paid 6d. 
an hour, or 1 4d., above the regular rate. 
This innovation was started by the 
American who erected the new shops, 
who said that he had no use for men 
who were not worth 6d. an hour. By 
adding the 1 14d. he got labourers to do 
twice as much work. 

But the Westinghouse system of 
weeding out inferior workmen, and con- 
tinually raising the general efficiency of 
its men by prodding the best men to 
set an American pace will naturally re- 


sult in a higher wage scale. The new 
shops will seek the best workmen and 
pay them the highest wages, on the 
American theory that highly-paid labour 
is the cheapest in the end. But the 
example thus set will not be a menace 
to English industry. Rather will it raise 
the efficiency of our workmen to the 
new standards set over the ocean. 

And what is going to be the result 
of all this? If Mr. Westinghouse can 
come to England and build electric 
machinery for the English and Conti- 
nental markets more advantageously 
than he can in Pittsburg—getting the 
same output at a greatly lessened wage 
expense—will not other American 
manufacturers — engine-builders, boat- 
makers, textile-workers, tool-makers— 
come over here and erect mills and 
factories? And will not this sort of 
industrial invasion tighten England’s 
grip on the world’s trade? 
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SURE WINNERS AT MONTE CARLO. 


By STERLING HEILIG. 


HERE are hundreds of §sure- 
a winners, at this moment, operat- 
ing at the Monte Carlo gaming 
tables. ‘Without risk of losing, they 
enjoy the usual chances of winning. 
Sometimes they are rich; sometimes 
they are not; but they are always in 
funds. Their one danger is to go in 
for excitement—whereby hang several 
tales. 

Leon, for example—whom his inti- 
mates know as The Nephew—is by 
nature fitted for his easy sinecure. He 
must be 35 years old at present, plea- 
sant-mannered, quiet in dress like a 
superior kind of clerk, calm, indifferent 
and—confidence inspiring. 

He inspired my confidence, though I 
forget how we became acquainted. It 
was three years ago; but I remember 
that before the day was over, a vision 
of easy-money fully possessed me. 

Our conversation had turned on the 
ancient story of the eighteen Italians 
who won 800,000 francs from the Bank 
in two weeks by betting on the physical 
defects of a particular roulette wheel. 
They discovered that the compartments 
0, 8, 12, 14, 15, 17, 24, 28, and 31 were 
a trifle larger than they should have 
been, while certain of the divisions were 
a trifle higher ; and before the Adminis- 
tration had discovered their secret, the 
Italian band gét away with 65,000 francs 
a day. It is a tale you hear at your hotel 
dinner-table before you have been 48 
hours in the principality. 

“Nowadays the Administration has 
the roulettes changed from table to table 
and from storeroom to table every 
night,” I informed Leon. 

Leon smiled cautiously. 

Did he imagine me to be an English 
milor’? Or the son of some American 
railway king? Little by little he con- 
fessed that there might be another rou- 


lette with a similar defect among the 
35 which the Administration keeps in 
working order. Little by little I came to 
the conclusion that he himself had won’ 
a great deal on it, when he could find it, 
for one day, among the eleven others of 
the day. I confess that I would have 
proposed a combination to him, had I 
not been at the moment peculiarly hard 
up for ready money. Did my subsequent 
conversation betray me? In any case, 
Leon showed himself uncommunicative 
the next morning. Perhaps this is the 
only reason I did not hunt up some 
moneyed victim for him. 

It was only the next season that I 
came across his actual operations—after 
he had operated. A well-to-do English 
widow, whom I met disconsolately 
“averaging down” her expenses in my 
second-class hotel, told me the story 
from her own experience. The curious 
thing was that she still believed in his 
good faith and was only waiting for 
remittances to begin again. 

“He had been a trusted employee 
of Herr Schwilge, the manufacturing 
optician at Strasburg, to whom the 
Casino people pay 1,000 francs for each 
roulette,” she informed me. (The Sch- 
wilge roulettes have a European reputa- 
tion for precision; turned with force, 
their cylinders continue to revolve for 
12 minutes.) 

“Two years ago, when they were 
making a new lot of roulettes for the 
Casino,” she continued, “he arranged 
one so that six certain numbers would 
win oftener than any others. Then he 
threw up his situation with Herr Sch- 
wilge and came down here to operate at 
his roulette—which he could recognise 
by a minute mark on it whenever it 
happened to be one of the twelve in use 
on any particular day. He had already 
won a lot; but as he could not play 
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often, he was willing to take me as a 
partner. As was only just, I furnished 
the capital.” 

“ And you lost?” 

“Not at all. The first three days we 
won a great deal of money. Then the 
roulette disappeared from the rooms. 
Two days later, Leon thought that he 
recognised it; but he was mistaken. We 
played—and lost all my money.” 

“Why did you not go on playing with 
some of Leon’s?” 

“Oh, it was my duty to turnish the 
capital; and, as Leon says, there is no 
hurry.” 

I think I persuaded her that she was 
being robbed to this extent that, on the 
strength of an outrageous story, she was 
taking all the risks of ordinary roulette 
while Leon was taking half the profits. 
As luck swings back and forth before 
the final crash when one has capital, he 
had—during three days—managed to 
stop her off each time when she was a 
considerable winner. Then they divided. 

I have said that the danger of this 
sort of thing consists in going in for 
excitement. Two months later, while 
I was still at Monte Carlo, Leon allowed 
himself to be tempted to try for a big 
lump sum in the dangerous réle which 
has gained him the title of “The 
Nephew.” After bringing off his “ coup ” 
he prudently disappeared for a time; 
but, as it turned out, he might have 
remained, because the victim, after 
blustering, lacked nerve to confess to 
the authorities that his own intention 
had been to assist in robbing them. 

“My uncle,” said Leon to the victim, 
“is the croupier now turning at Table 
No. 4. There he is—look at him. I am 
not allowed to play when he is turning.” 

According to Leon, his uncle the 
croupier could, after infinite practice, 
throw the roulette ball into any com- 
partment he pleased. It is matter of 
common knowledge around the tahles 
that all apprentice-croupiers must prac- 
tice two full years before they are 
allowed to “turn” in public; this, pre- 
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tended Leon—and you will hear others 
say it—is for no other reason than to 
give them “an obedient bail,” while the 
croupier’s secret duty is to invariably 
make the heaviest “tableau” lose! His 
uncle, the croupier, was willing now and 
then, to throw this immense advantage 
in Leon’s way; but the thing must be 
done with the utmost caution. 

“He will give me one coup each day 
for three days,” said Leon. “If you 
have enough money to stake a maximum 
of 12,000 francs, I will take you in with 
me.” 

The victim—a retired French grocer 
and rather weakminded—could not con- 
veniently get together more than 8,000 
francs. 

“ That will do,” said the scamp; “ but 
as the understanding was you should 
stake a maximum, you must pay me half 
a maximum—6,000 francs—out of our 
first win, just as if you had really staked 
12,000 francs.” 

This grasping proposition only streng- 
thened the excited Frenchman’s confh- 
dence in the proposition. They started 
to the Casino, the Frenchman with his 
8,000 francs all ready. 

“ Now,” said Leon, “as we are staking 
a great sum, we must have a perfect 
understanding. You will stand in a good 
place, ready to stake the 8,000 francs 
either on red or black. Observe my 
uncle, the croupier, attentively. When 
the moment comes, he will take snuff. If 
he takes it with his right hand, put your 
money quickly on the red. If he takes 
snuff with his left hand, slap your money 
on black. That will be the signal. I will 
stand back—I must not be seen!” 

Talk about the keen emotions of 
gambling! What must have been Leon’s 
emoiions, as he stood on the outskirts 
of the crowd, awaiting the event which 
must either put 6,000 francs in his 
oocket or start him running ignomini- 
ously from an outraged French grocer? 
He knew that he would not have long to 
wait; the croupier he had chosen took 
snuff with unfailing regularity. 
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At last there was an unusual stir. He 
saw his grocer rise up beaming, finger- 
ing a roll of bank-notes. Without 
knowing it, the man had risked 8,000 
francs and won! The red-and-black 
turns equally for all! Bubbling with 
congratuiations, Leon drew him into a 
quiet corner. 

“ Give me my share!” said the scamp, 
“6,000 francs!” The Frenchman gave 
it joyously. 

The next day, having kept 2,000 
francs of the winnings for himself, the 
victim was easily persuaded to put up 
10,000 francs. He lost! But Leon did 
not wait to make explanations. With 
his ready-packed valise he disappeared 
from Monte Carlo—for a time. 

Such an operation demands nerve ; 
but when the sure-winners of Monte 
Carlo become desperate by reason of 
some temporary lull in easy-money get- 
ting, the necessary nerve comes to them 
naturally. With uncounted wealth in 
gold and bank-notes changing hands be- 
neath their eyes day after day, they get 
unreal ideas concerning money. Once 
in possession of a stake, they know they 
may become rich before night. 

Players, also, become unbusinesslike 
in their actions. Newcomers get 
flustered and timid, while old players 
display what seems like extraordinary 
carelessness and confidence. Some, for 
instance, are superstitious about sitting 
at the table. They think they cannot 
win while seated; others do not like to 
watch the roulette or even touch their 
money. Consequently they put down, 
say, five gold pieces, on the red and 
stand aside, listening to hear whether 
they win or lose. Winning, they will 
let the double sum stand on red for 
another turn. Such an experienced 
player as this makes a good mark for 
the audacious sure-winner. 

I saw it done again this season. The 
secoudary victim—a highly-respectable 
young German—escaped a painful ex- 
planation by a mere fluke. 

He had secured a good standing-place 


next to the table. Suddenly a nice-look- 
ing young fellow touched him on the 
elbow and whispered hurriedly: 

“My dear sir, please do me a great 
favour! I have twenty louis on the red 
-—just in front of you, that pile, do you 
see it? and here is my father-in-law 
coming. If he catches me gambling, 
there will be a row. For Heaven’s sake, 
rake off the gold and pass it to me under 
the table.” 

The young German good-naturedly 
did as requested. A moment later the 
monotonous voice of the croupier an- 
nounced that black had won on the 
succeeding turn. 

“That’s bad,” the young German 
heard a manly voice declare over his 
left shoulder. “I had twenty louis on 
the red—hello! the croupier’s raked 
them in already.” 

The young German sat close, greatly 
troubled. There had been no other pile 
of twenty gold pieces on the red. 

“Lieber Gott!” he said afterwards. 
“T must have stolen them for that 
scamp who was afraid of his father-in- 
law. If red had won again, I would have 
had to pay the rightful owner forty 
louis.” Thus he compromised with his 
conscience. 

An old-timer to whom I related this 
adventure as an example of the sure- 
winner’s ingenuity, laughed at my inno- 
cence. 

“ That is an old one,” he said. “ Once 
I saw it operated with a really ingenious 
complication. The secondary victim— 
who turned out to be the real victim— 
was a wealthy Englishman. Like your 
German, he was surprised into raking off 
a pile of gold pieces and handing them 
under the table to one of these schemers. 
But the real owner of the gold pieces did 
not let them go so easily. 

“*Who has taken my forty louis?’ 
he exclaimed. There was an immediate 
lull around the table. Someone, point- 
ing to the Englishman, said: ‘I think 
monsieur raked them off. Then the 
croupier remembered seeing it, too. 
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“* Certainly,’ replied the Englishman, 
‘I raked them off for the gentleman 
behind me, who said they were his. 

“* What gentleman?’ 

“The Englishman looked for him in 
vain. 
“*He seems to be gone,’ he faltered. 
‘He said he was afraid of his father-in- 
law.’ 

“A mixture of laughter and suspici- 
ous whispering went round the table. 

“*Confound it. I'll pay the money 
myself,” exclaimed the Englishman— 
and did so,” concluded the old-timer. 

“And you say that he was the real 
victim?” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” replied the old-timer. “ It 
was a put up job against him. The 
man who claimed the money—and 
whose money it really was-—had a wit- 
ness or two all ready. Later he got his 
half from the party who was afraid of 
his father-in-law.” 

This raking off and handing up of 
money for the players who stand 
crowded behind the chairs and conse- 
quently cannot play with any freedom 
has always been, to me, one of the 
wonders of Monte Carlo. It makes a 
continual opportunity for the sure- 
winners; yet one hears astonishingly 
few disputes—not one an hour at each 
table. A young Frenchman at our hotel 
told me yesterday how he discovered 
an extremely nice-looking, well-dressed 
lady pilfering from him in this way and 
never said a word except to ask her not 
to trouble herself any more. 

“T was playing in stakes of five louis 
and sitting just in front of me was this 
nice-looking lady,” he said. “As it was 
very troublesome for me to reach over 
each time, she asked me: ‘Shall I hand 
it to you?’ 

“*T£ you will,’ I answered, very much 
obliged. 

“T was lucky,” he continued, “and it 
was only toward the end of my run that 
I carelessly counted the gold pieces she 
handed up to me. Instead of ten, there 
were only nine. That made me think. 
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The next time I handed her six gold 
pieces to put on the black ; then hastily, 
as if changing my mind, | borrowed a 
rake from a neighbour and pushed my 


six louis over to the red. In doing so, 
I knocked the little pile over—and saw 
there were only five pieces! 

“She had ‘knocked down’ one gold 
piece each time?” 

“Yes; with a little shoemaker’s wax 
in the palm of her glove. ‘ Madame,’ I 
said to her, ‘I fear | am giving you too 
much trouble. Henceforth I will place 
my stakes and take in my winnings with 
this rake.’ 

“* “Take my chair,’ she replied, sweetly, 
‘I am going.’” 

“ The moral of which is——-” I began. 

“The moral of it is that I had better 
let her continue pilfering from me,” 
answered the young Frenchman. “ From 
that moment I began to lose!” 

When the lady gave the chair up to 
her victim, it must not be forgotten that 
she gave him back almost the equivalent 
of one of his gold pieces. At least 
fifteen grey-headed old sure-winners 
make their daily bread and daily stake 
by giving up their chairs to the wealthy 
and impatient. 

I know no more pathetic figure at 
Monte Carlo than that of “Old Joe,” as 
the English regulars call him. Like each 
one of his dozen or more confreres, 
“Old Joe” has an understanding with 
the Casino authorities. Out of a very 
delicate kindliness their little industry 
is tolerated. Every morning they are 
on hand punctually, as the doors of the 
Casino open. Punctually they take their 
regular places at the various roulette 
and trente-et-quarante tables. Accord- 
ing as they may or may not be in funds, 
they stack up ostentatiously in front of 
them their little pile of gold or silver 
pieces—or their solitary piece of silver. 

Very often, indeed, it is but the silver 
coin. It is not to play with. It is-for 
looks. Then “Old Joe” gets his slips of 
paper ready. He has a stubby little 


pencil. This he sharpens. The croupiers 
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have counted up the “bank roll.” The 
other functionaries are seated at their 
places. The early public has pre-empted 
all the chairs. The clock strikes 11 am., 
and the croupier who “ turns ” speaks up 
in his official voice: “ Messieurs, make 


your game!” The ball begins to roll 
—and “Old Joe” begins his daily 
speculation. 


To all appearances he is a gambler 
like the others. And he is. Only he 
must prudently sell his seat before he 
starts on his daily gamble. Meanwhile 
he keeps “tab” on the game. 

These old chaps have their customers. 
Sooner or later some imperial cocotte 
or dashing society woman or good- 
natured careless plunger will tap “Old 
Joe” on the shoulder and slip him a 
gold piece. Then “Old Joe” will rise 
gracefully and whisper: “ Will monsieur 
accept this chair? I was about to leave 
the table.” 

If it be a louis gold piece, the old 
sport will ask for change in silver money 
and pack two of the pieces in a secure 
pocket. They are sacred—his day’s 
living. With the other two he is now 
free to gamble. Ah! the prudence and 
the foresight with which “ Old Joe” lays 
out his first money on the red or black 
as may be. He has kept “tab” on the 
runs and still continues. Perhaps he will 
wait for red to win seven times con- 
secutively before risking one of his two 
coins on the black. And, such is the 
cynic superstition of the hardened 
gambler, there is always someone wait- 
ing for “ Old Joe” to make his first two 
—and perhaps only bets—each morning. 
Does “Old Joe” back the red? The 
plunger will put fifty louis on the black 
—because of course, “ Old Joe” will lose 
his money. 

Now and then, nevertheless, the poor 
wrecks make a winning. None know the 
game and all the “systems” possible 
and impossible so well as they; and, 
when you feel that you must have a 
partner, you could not do better than to 
take one of them on a percentage. 
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This temptation to take in a partner 
is one you will never understand until 
you come to Monte Carlo. You hear 
partnership talk all around you. It is 
as if, conscious of the grinding money- 
machine of the Casino, the individual 
player reaches out in a blind way for 
reinforcement. Leon, called “The 
Nephew,” when he makes his honest 
money, does it as a partner of some 
newcomer. Many players—-especially 
thoughtful newcomers—distrust their 
own coolness. Half of those who have 
discovered “ systems ” need a partner for 
their operation. 

In this way hundreds of sure-winners 
thrive at Monte Carlo. Half of them 
will rob you at the very moment they 
are doing their best to make you win. 
Sometimes, even while robbing you, 
they will save you money. And the 
Casino authorities seem to look on their 
small operations with kindly indifference. 

Only one sort of “ grafting” seems to 
be absolutely frowned on. The other 
day I saw a party work it—and get 
himself put out of the Casino. Coming 
up to our roulette table at a moment 
when their was a great deal of money 
and excitement, he apparentiy slapped 
down three silver coins on the winning 
number the very instant the ball had 
fallen. Of course, this would not do; 
and the croupier hurredly knocked back 
the silver to him with his long rake, 
calling in a tone of impatient reproach : 
“Too late!” What the rake did not 
knock off, however, was a louis gold 
piece which the schemer had placed at 
the bottom of the pile of three silver 
pieces. It stayed on the sure-winning 
number. The croupier hesitated an 
instant before pushing it off too. 

“ Hello! don’t touch that! It’s mine!” 
exclaimed a determined voice across the 
table. The croupier almost knew that 
the house was being “done,” but he 
could not demonstrate it—and so he 
paid. Five minutes afterwards, how- 
ever, both parties were invited to quit 
the Casino and the territory. 
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HE annual slaughter of caribou in 

i Newfoundland, and particularly 
the midwinter butchery along 

the southern coast of the Island, has 
long been a scandal in the eyes of true 


» sportsmen, who have unanimously wel- 


comed the somewhat tardy legislation 
recently enacted for the greater pro- 
tection of the animals. An eloquent 
recognition of the deadly pursuit of the 
game in past years is given by the two 
most important features of the Act, 
which decree that the deer shall not 
be killed while in the water, nor within 
five miles of the railroad. It is expected 
that these restrictions wili prevent much 
of the butchery which certain classes of 
pot—or trophy—hunters annually en- 
gage in. 

Were it not that the most conclusive 
evidence of the fact exists, I should 
probably be regarded as a romancer 
when I state that the mail steamer 
plying along the southern coast has 
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frequently brought to St. Johns consign- 
ments of five hundred carcasses of cari- 
bou; that venison sells for a pennyva 
pound in the meat markets of the city; 
that the charitable societies buy it to 
distribute among the poor; and that in 
the fishing hamlets the people salt down 
the meat for use as a staple article of 
diet during the ensuing spring. Aye, 
the carcasses have been shipped to St. 
Pierre in schooners to be used by the 
French fishermen in baiting their peri- 
winkle traps on the Grand Banks, and 
it is not uncommon for caribou meat to 
be fed to the dogs. The true hunter 
who loves the sport, and to whom such 
doings are a desecration, will gasp with 
amazement at the details of this indis- 
criminate deer murder which I am about 
to chronicle; but it must be pleaded in 
excuse for the residents that only within 
the past few years has the island ac- 
guired any fame as a hunting resort ; 
that, prior thereto, there was nobody 
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else to shoot the deer, and the in- 
habitants of the island might as well 
enjoy meat, even if there was a waste, 
as to have the animals multiply without 
being of benefit to anybody. The 
fishermen, from time immemorial, had 
pursued the deer when they listed, and 
it was nobody’s business to interfere as 
nobody seemed likely to be injured, and 
certainly nobody expressed any decided 
concern as to the extent of the battues 
which were being carried on. 

The caribou of Newfoundland are the 
rangifer or woodland caribou (Cervus 
tarandus), as distinct from the Arctic 
or moorland caribou, better known as 
the reindeer. Both are of the same 
species, being sturdy, strongly built 
animals presenting the same general 
characteristics, save that the woodland 
caribou are larger, heavier, and stronger, 
and carry finer antlers. Unlike most 
deer, both male and female are thus 
equipped, the stags carrying splendid 
trophies, though the horns of the doe 
are much inferior. The caribou is sup- 
posed to be indigenous to Newfound- 
land, for the oldest Boethik (aborigines) 
relics indicate the existence of the 
animals. They are in appearance like 
an Alderney cow, with short legs and 
broad feet which enable them to rapidly 
and easily traverse the snow and wet 
marshes. They weigh from five hundred 
to seven hundred pounds, stand about 
four feet six inches high, and afford 
excellent sport to the still-hunter. They 
spend the winter in the comparative 
shelter of the thickly-wooded districts 
inland from the southern seaboard, feed- 
ing on the black moss that hangs from 
the trees. They are more partial to the 
white moss that grows in profusion in 
the open marshes, but this is covered 
with snow during the winter, and Nature 
enables them to secure a_ substitute. 
Their thick coats turn white on the ap- 
proach of winter, and they herd in great 
companies in the forest glades. On the 
return of spring they migrate toward the 
- North, where are to be found the rocky 


barrens and extensive marshes which 
contain the lichens that make these their 
favourite feeding grounds. Here, in 
May and June, the females bring forth 
their young, and the little families pro- 
ceed farther north among the mountains 
where the summer is passed. Early in 
September the velvet on the horns dries 
and rubs off, and they polish the antlers 
clean on the stunted larches. The stags 
are now in their prime, sleek and fat, 
and the rutting season begins with 
October, lasting about three weeks. 
During that time the stags fight fiercely, 
and do not hesitate to rush upon the 
hunters if these are incautious enough 
to get within their sight. Their great, 
broad antlers are formidable weapons 
and the clash of these is heard long dis- 
tances when the stags are engaged in 
combat. They use their feet also, their 
sharp, bony hoofs being capable of de- 
livering a cruel wound. Sometimes their 
horns become interlocked and _ both 
noble animals perish—by starvation, by 
the fangs of the wolves, or by the 
swifter mercies of the sportsman’s knife. 
A pair of interlocked antlers is eagerly 
sought by visitors, and is greatly prized 
if obtained. The antlers are larger and 
finer than those of the Canadian caribou, 
and the venison is also fatter and more 
juicy. As soon as the early autumnal 
frosts begin to nip the vegetation the 
caribou start to graze southward again. 
The period of their migration depends 
mainly on the severity of the season ; 
if the snowfalls begin early the deer will 
hurry south, but if the weather keeps 
mild they will linger by the way, con- 
suming the white moss of which they 
are so fond. By the time winter sets 
in they are back in their old haunts in 
the thickly-wooded south, and the an- 
nual drama of their movements has been 
enacted. 

The hunting season extends from 
July 15th to February Ist, excepting the 
first twenty days of October, which are 
barred for the mating period. But, ex- 
cept for the meat, the caribou are not 
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worth shooting until about September as Newfoundland is. 

roth. Prior to that the herds are too Presently I shall deal more fully with 
scattered to give one a fair choice of the visitors’ aspects of the sport, but in 
antlers, and these are in the velvet, and, the meantime I may be permitted to 


therefore, useless. When the 
stags have cleaned the velvet 
off and are reaching their 
prime is the best period for 
the hunter, and from Sep- 
tember 10th to 30th is about 
the best time, as the weather 
is fairly pleasant. The sus- 
pense term in October draws 
a clear line, and from that 
until the middle of Novem- 
ber most of the local hunters 
(I use the word in its true 
sense) go out, though the 
weather at the last gets too 
cold for the alien, unless he 
is an enthusiast or has 
equipped himself in such a 
way as to defy in a large 
measure the climatic discom- 
forts incident to a region so 
far north and so exposed to 
the storms of the Atlantic 



































describe how the gross and 
wanton butchery of the deer 
by our own people is caused. 
Newfoundland, which has an 
area of 42,000 square miles, 
considerably larger than Ire- 
land, has its entire popula- 
tion settled around its coast- 
line. It being a fishing 
country its people must re- 
side largely within sight of 
the sea. The vast interior 
is, therefore, absolutely un- 
peopled, and was virtually 
untraversed until a few years 
ago, when a railway was 
pushed through it, cutting it, 
so to speak, in two halves. 
This railway naturally serves 
to open up the deer country, 
because the caribou have to 
cross the track twice a year, 
when going north in the 
spring and when returning 
in the fall; and the hunters 
operate from the rails in 
whichever direction they 
think best. 

Early in November, the 
summer's cod fishing being 
over, the coast folk hie them 
to the uplands for a winter’s 
supply of venison. Every 
resident in the colony has 
the right to kill three stags 
and one doe in a 
year, and when 
one recalls the 
rhapsodies of the 
bygone poets and 
novelists over the 
“haunch of veni- 
son” and the 
pleasures of the 
chase, the prosaic 
and matter-of- 
fact way in which 
the island fisher- 
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man goes 
about the 
work of pro- 
curing a stock 
of deer meat 
must help to 
the conclusion 
that the ro- 
mantic side of 
deer hunting 
has greatly 
d et eriorated. 
From early 
November 
until Christ- 
mas hundreds 
of “poor 
settlers” are 
traversing the 
barrens, stalk- 
ing the cari- 
bou and salt- 
ing down and 
barrelling 
away the 
flesh for the 
support of 
themselves 
and their 
families. All 
through the 
great nor- 
thern bays 
ample stocks 
of this pro- 
vender are 
being secured 
for the com- 
ing five 
months, when 
it shares with 
theallpre- 
vailing cod- 
fish the duty 
of keeping 
alive the 


coast folk who are shut off from the 
outer world by the unpenetrable ice 
barrier which then covers the North 
Atlantic. Newfoundland is probably the 
only country in the world where venison, 
salted or fresh, is a staple article of diet 
for the masses. 

The coast folk make their plans with 
method and deliberation, and regard this 
expedition as a purely business and 
economic one. From the harbours where 
they reside they go in their boats to the 
rivers and fiords which strike into the 
interior. When navigation is no longer 
possible they debark and continue on 
foot to the deer country. They cany 
barrels filled with salt and sometimes go 
in large companies. When the rendez- 
vous is reached they camp. Then they 
ambush themselves along a promising 
“lead,” or deer track, armed with long, 
six-foot, muzzle-loading sealing guns, 
which they charge with about “ eight 
fingers” of coarse gunpowder and 
“slugs” of lead, fragments of iron or 
bits of rusty nails, whichever they may 
have. They fire point blank into a herd 
of caribou as it passes, and being usually 
good shots, contrive to kill almost any- 
thing they aim at, or to wound it so 
badly with these dreadful missiles that 
it soon collapses. Then they skin and 
cut up the meat, for these men know 
little of every trade, and pack it in the 
barrels with the salt as a preservative. 
When enough slaughter has_ been 


achieved the barrels of meat are slung . 


on carrying sticks which rest on two 
men’s shoulders and conveyed back to 
the boats, those not so laden bringing 


full stores of fresh venison for im-, 
This crusade is pursued - 


mediate use. 
generally in the remoter northern areas 
where the difficulty of obtaining other 
supplies is greatest. Other parties of 
fishermen who cannot reach the uplands 

by boat go by train 

of late years, in pre- 


son sa * a ~J ‘— ference to making 
an AX ==s=. long marches. They 
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pay freight inward 
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ool for their barrels of salt 
- and outward for the 
packed venison. The 
trains drop them on the 
various marshes and 
there they operate just 
as the others above de- 
scribed. They camp near the track side, 
for their unhandy equipment cannot be 
carried far afield, and they shoot the 
caribou on the open moors, in full view 
of the passing trains. Passengers across 
the country at this season can count 
hundreds of deer as the engine speeds 
along, and see the whole drama of this 
novel hunt unfolded before them. The 
fishermen ambush the unsuspecting 
creatures and shoot them, and then the 
paunching, skinning, and cutting up 
follows in quick order. The meat is 
then carried into the camps where the 
salt is turned out into little gleaming 
hillocks and the packing takes place, 
while great steaks are frizzling before the 
blazing fires near each birchen “tilt,” or 
shelter, and horns and hides, with here 
and there a carcass, litter the foreground. 
The scene is one of animation and can- 
not be matched anywhere nowadays. 
Besides the barrelled meat every train 
brings out many carcasses for transit to 
the homes of the slayers along the sea- 
board. Magnificent heads and antlers 
fill the freight vans and later make gun 
racks in the fishers’ cottages or are sold 
for a trifle to some wandering 
visitor next season. Splendid 
hides are also brought home, \ 
floor spreads, or to be used 
by the poorer folk to sleep 
on or cover their beds. 
After the caribou have run 
the gauntlet of this slaughter 
zone they make their way 
south without further dis- 
turbance, until they reach 
the south coast forests. Here 
they are safe until after 
New Year, when they are 
subjected to still more mur- 





derous battues, which have not even 
the excuse that they are undertaken 
to provide food for those who engage 
therein. This south coast deer hunt 
is a regular industry, like the catch- 
ing of cod or the canning of 
lobsters. The settlers are fitted out 
for it by their merchants just as they 
are for the other pursuits named. The 
outfits consist of advances of requisites 
for the hunters’ families, the deer killed 
being turned over to the merchant on 
the close of the hunt to cffset the 
advances received. The settlers 
and their growing boys form large 
parties as soon as the winter sets 
in severely, and, travelling across 
the frozen marshes, penetrate into 
the thick 
woods where 
the deer are 
bestowed at 
that time. 
They sur- 
round a herd, , 
shoot down 

all they can, and then pre- 
pare the quarry for shipment. 
The heads and lower limbs 
are cut off and a compact, 
easily-handled article is thus 
secured. When evis- ON 
cerated the carcass ot 
speedily freezes solid ¢ 
and the product of the 
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hunt is then loaded on dog teams 
and hauled out to the coast, where 
the outfitters ship the meat to St. 
Johns, there to be sold in the open 
market for what it will fetch. In 
January, 1900, the mail steamer, which 
picks up the consignments in the 
various harbours as she makes her fort- 
nightly trips, brought 411 and 575 car- 
casses in two shipments. They are 
thrown ashore and piled up in great 
heaps high on the wharves, and is 
they are carted to the shops of the 
several consignees they are unceremoni- 
ously dumped off the sleds into the snow 
piles which cumber the streets during 
the winter season. Here they remain 
until sold, being cut up with saws, so 
completely frozen are they, and it is not 
uncommon to see a row of carcasses 
stood on end in the snow like posts, as 
an advertisement of the dealer's stock. 
Choice cuts of venison can be bought 
in St. Johns in midwinter for twopence 
or threepence a pound and “the run of 
the board” for a penny, about one-sixth 
the price of beef. As the close season 
approaches, when it is illegal to have the 
meat in hand for sale, the charitable 
societies purchase the unsold stock for 
about a halfpenny a pound or less, and 
distribute it among their patients. If 
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the weather turns mild much of the 
venison rots and has to be destroyed, 
and even under the most favourable 
conditions the margin of profit in the 
business is very small. When the cost 
of outfit, freight, cartage, auctions, and 
commission is taken out of the sales 
very little remains, and there is good 
ground for believing that if the Govern- 
ment intervened and prohibited this 
butchery altogether, few, if any, of those 
who now engage in it would suffer any 
loss. It is estimated that between the 
deer killed by the northern fishermen for 
meat in November and those Killed by 
the southern settlers in February for 
sale, about three thousand are slain in 
all, and this slaughter could be reduced 
to one thousand by wiser legislation 
without injuring anybody concerned. So 
ruthless was the destruction in Fortune 

Bay three years ago that an enterprising 

and unscrupulous trader purchased two 

hundred carcasses which were unsold at 
the end of the season, shipped them to 

St. Pierre in a schooner, and sold them 

to the French fishermen to bait their 

shell fish baskets on the Grand Banks. 

But the outraged majesty of the law 

vindicated itself in this instance, and 

he was fined £80. 

These facts will serve to indicate to 
the alien sportsman what the possibi- 
lities of caribou hunting are in this 
island. If he decides to try his fortune 
he should make his plans well in ad- 
vance. The best time is from September 
to November. The non-resident hunter 
must procure a license, belonging to one 
of three classes: 

1. Good for four weeks, permitting 
holder to kill two stags and 
one doe, and costing............ £8 

2. Good for six weeks, permitting 
holder to kill three stags and 
one doe, and costing............ #12 

3. Good for eight weeks, permitting 
holder to kill five stags and two 
does, and costing..............++ £16 

Non-resident guides or helpers must 
have a license, which costs...... 44 
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These licenses may be had from any 
magistrate, justice, or warden in the 
island, and the licensee must make oath 
that he will not violate or permit the 
violation of the game laws; that he will 
endeavour to remove such meat as he 
may not use, and have it brought into 
some settlement; that he will not per- 
mit his hired helpers to kill any caribou 
unless these are to count as part of his 
license; and that at the close of his 
term he will return his license with a 
true endorsement thereon of the number 
of caribou killed by him and his party, 
and that they have complied with the 
provisions of the Deer Act to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, if the fact 
be so. It is forbidden to hunt caribou 
with dogs or with any weapon except 
firearms, or to set traps or snares to the 
same end. Caribou meat must be buried 
if it cannot be used or conveyed to a 
settlement, but a licensee is permitted 
to take away from the colony the antlers, 
heads and skins of 
the deer he may 
shoot under his 
license, on making 
oath that they are not 
being exported as 
articles of commerce 
and paying a fee of 
two shillings. The 
Act is framed to 
afford every facility 
to the visiting sports- 
man, while at the 
same time providing 
such safeguards as 
will prevent abuses in 
the pursuit of this 
noble pastime by pot 
hunters and others. 

The visiting sports- 
man will probably 
have some trouble in 
securing guides unless 
he arranges for them 
beforehand, through 
the good offices of the 
Ministry of Marine 


and Fisheries at St. Johns. Com- 
petent guides are not numerous, as 
until recent years any large invasion by 
alien hunters was unknown. But the 
demand is providing a supply of second- 
class men at any rate, and as most of 
the hunters do their stalking within a 
few miles of the railway the most expert 
assistance is not necessary. Any-re- 
liable man who combines the quality of 
woodsman and cook will suit for such 
conditions, but for hunting in remoter 
regions a good guide is essential. The 
rate of pay for ordinary guides is §s. 
to 10s.; for helpers, 4s. a day. If one 
is venturing into lake regions a canoe 
is needed. It can be got for about £3, 
or hired for 2s. a day, all damages to be 
made good. The former will be found 
the cheaper alternative. A tent is neces- 
sary in any case, and it is best brought 
along by the visitor, the lighter the 
better. The same applies to a portable 
cooking stove and equipment. As to 





The Newfoundland Camp of F. C. Selous, the Famous African Hunter. 
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the hunter’s outfit, it is difficult to advise, 
as tastes differ so greatly. Some hunters 
use the rubber boots common among 
American fishermen. Others prefer the 
sealskin boots which the Newfoundland 
fishermen use at the icefields. Others 
pin their faith to high goloshes, because 
of their warmth. Waterproof footwear 
of some kind is essential, and a goodly 
supply of heavy woollen socks should 
not be overlooked. These can be ob- 
tained of excellent quality in the island, 
if a guide is engaged beforehand, for 
the village women knit them excellently. 
Sleeping bags are convenient, as they 
can be utilised for packing the impedi- 
menta. Rubber mattresses or cushions 
are desirable and covers of the same 
serve many useful purposes. The guides, 
where the country permits, will speedily 
throw together a shack or wigwam of 
boughs for themselves, which not in- 
frequently are more comfortable than 
tents, as they retain the warmth better. 
These men are content with rough food 
—pork, biscuit, oleo, and molasses— 
which is their usual diet; the sports- 
men from abroad will consult their own 
preferences in this respect. I might 
descant at considerable length upon the 
splendid sport which alien hunters an- 
nually enjoy in this island, but it may 
perhaps be preferable that I should cite 
the testimony of other witnesses. Ad- 
miral Sir William Kennedy, known as 
“the Nimrod of the British Navy,” in 
one of his books unburdens himself 
thus: 

“In my opinion Newfoundland is the 
finest sporting country it has ever been 
my lot to enjoy. I have fished in every 
river, crossed the island from East to 
West, and hunted in every part of it, 
and not only is there deer stalking but 
very fair grouse shooting and also 
salmon and sea trout fishing. But the 
sport par excellence is with the rifle, 
hunting the caribou or woodland rein- 
deer. The animal is a finer beast than 
the Norwegian reindeer and carries 
more massive antlers. The sport I en- 


joyed on these occasions would fill a 
volume.” 

An American sportsman, who hunted 
here a few years ago and published a 
book descriptive of his experiences, 
states in it that during a twenty days’ 
trip on the White Hills, inland from 
Halls Bay, his party saw over nine 
hundred deer, by actual count; and the 
marsh which was the scene of their 
operations was not of very large extent. 
He brought down a splendid stag, whose 
weight was not less than six hundred 
pounds and which yielded him “the 
largest and most perfect woodland cari- 
bou head in America.” Some of the 
dimensions of these magnificent antlers 
were as follows: Length of horns, from 
hair to tip, 42 inches; spread, from tip 
to tip, 32 inches; points, 47; circum- 
ference of entire rack, 11 feet 9 inches. 
With this trophy he might well be a 
proud man! His book also details the 
circumstances attending the killing of 
other prizes they brought down. For 
instance; under one day’s hunting we 
find the record that two of the party 
“in forty-five minutes had killed four 
deer and sighted fifty-one.” 

As a further illustration of the ease 
with which the “hunting” is done, I 
might cite the experience of a party of 
six young men from St. Johns, who took 
a week’s trip to the uplands last Septem- 
ber. They chose Howley Station, on 
the Topsails Ridge, one of the best deer 
parks in the island, and located at a 
miner’s shack two miles from the station, 
but right on the line of railway. Cari- 
bou were abundant, crossing in droves of 
hundreds each day. They might have 
killed their quantum the first day out, 
but refrained as they were seeking good 
antlers. They would walk along the 
track and sit on the sleepers until the 
deer came by and then would bowl them 
over. The leader instructed the others 
not to shoot, if it could be avoided, until 
the animals were actually crossing the 
rails as to down them then obviated the 
necessity of carrying the meat a long 
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distance, for they borrowed a trolley 
from the stationmaster and by means of 
it could transport their day’s kill to 
camp each night with the minimum of 
toil. Sometimes the deer would become 
alarmed at a passing engine, and show 
a reluctance to cross the track. Then 
the party would stalk them. On one 
occasion W. and M were to- 
gether when W. in drawing cn a 
caribou found that his cartridge had 
jammed. M , who had killed one 
deer, handed him his gun and took the 
other. ‘W. continued his stalk and 
M was about-to begin breaking up 
his prize when a splendid doe made 
toward him. Her left hind leg was 
broken by an explosive bullet (they all 
carried explosive bullets), but she was 
making good time with the three legs 
when she saw him. In her surprise she 
fell back on her haunches and he rushed 
up with the stock of the gun raised to 
brain her. Suddenly remembering that 
the stock was weak and fearing to break 
it, he changed his grip and struck her 
with the butt of the piece below the 




















horns as she tried to rise. Then he 
dropped his gun, drew his knife, and 
dodging her forehoofs, which were 
menacing him as he closed, stabbed her 
to the heart twice and she tumbled over 
lifeless in the marsh, proving to be a 
very fine animal, one of the best killed 
by the party during the whole time they 
were on the grounds. 

The next day M shot a young 
stag and, although when it was cut up 
the heart was found to have been blown 
to minute particles by the explosive 
bullet, the animal ran forty yards from 
where it was struck before it fell. As 
the party were returning home a herd 
of caribou was overhauled by the train, 
then going about twenty miles an hour. 
The deer, alarmed, deflected and ran 
along parallel with the train about two 
hundred yards distant. One of the 
hunters hastily loaded his rifle and, 
taking position on the steps of a car, 
fired at the best caribou in the group 
and brought it down. The conductor 
stopped the train, the carcass was got 
aboard, and the journey was resumed, 
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the incident being no surprise to the 
local passengers, though aliens would 
regard it as rather strange in connection 
with an express train. 

One of the Standard Oil magnates, 
who owns a hunting lodge in one of the 
remoter sections, has it located at the 
base of some high trees in the upper 
branches of one of which he has con- 
structed a shade or lookout. In this 
eyrie a guide is constantly stationed to 
watch for the passing of caribou, for the 
place commands one of the best leads 
in the region. When the guide sights 
a herd he presses an electric button, 
which actuates a bell in the lodge below 
and summons the owner to the lookout. 
There, with his glasses, he surveys the 
herd, and if it evidences the possession 
of a likely head he descends and pro- 
ceeds to stalk it. Otherwise he returns 
to his pipe and book while the guide 
watches for another promising specimen. 

Most of these are true 
hunters, who would scorn 
to do an unsportsmanlike 
act, but some 
who lack these 
essentials have | 
brought discredit | 
on all by their 
actions last sea-_ 
son and the year | 
before. They 
shot more than 
their quantum 
of caribou, cut 
off the heads, 
and left the car- 3} 


ww 


casses unburied 
thus destroying }} 
several promis- |)? 
ing sections, be- | \ Pi ft 
cause the pollu- j | | | 
tion of the air | aa 
from the rotting bodies } \ i 
drove the live deer in | \ 

} t 


other directions. An 

effort was made to locate the 
more glaring offenders, but it : 
failed, as guides are loth to . 





give evidence against those who employ 
them, but more stringent enactments 
are now contemplated to prevent a 
continuance of this abuse. Yet this 
is nothing to the harm done by 
the residents of Newfoundland, who 
not only kill great numbers, but wound 
so many more with their slugs and cruel 
missiles. 

The most competent observers main- 
tain that if the present needless and 
unbridled butchery of the caribou is not 
speedily checked the extermination of 
the animals is only a matter of a few 
years. To husband it as a great game 
preserve needs more stringent legisla- 
tion, a better organised system of guides 
and wardens, and the prohibition of the 
widespred butchery which is now carried 
on. 

Meanwhile the English hunter who 
comes among us is assured of a hearty 
welcome and satisfying sport. The chief 
$3 drawback to the island 
is its lack of hotels. 5t. 

Johns possesses 
two or three 
mediocre ones. 
The Reeds, who 
operate the rail- 
way, are project- 
ing one on 
modern lines, 
which may be 
ready next 
autumn. In the 
interior there is 
a sportsman’s 
hotel, termed the 
“Log Cabin,” 
and in the dif- 
ferent hamlets 
along the wes: 
coast it is always 
: possible: to find 
ah clean and com- 
fortable lodgings 
and well cooked 
simple fare, and what 
more does the sports- 
man ever need? 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF MR. BUNN. 


By W. G. YARCOTT. 


OT I want,” said Mr. Bunn, 

W “is less jaw, more respec’ 

an’ no blessed experiments. 
I didn’t think it of you, M’ria.” 

He paused to let the full significance 
of the words sink in and added with 
solemn deliberation : 

“ An’ now I’m goin’ out to ‘ave a pint 
of beer.” 

He then donned his hat, lit his pipe, 
wagged his head at Mrs. Bunn more in 
sorrow than in anger, and marched out, 
giving the door a slam sufficiently in- 
dicative of displeasure without being 
blatantly violent. 

Five minutes later, he dipped his 
scanty moustache into the froth of a 
glass of ale and drank to the heaith and 
prosperity of his companion, Mr. James, 
who acknowledged the courtesy by imi- 
tating 1t. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bunn. “It’s a comin’ 
it a bit too much, I thought my tea 
tasted funny an’ I saw ’er give me a sort 
of guilty look as I drank it, an’ tryin’ 
to ‘ide a bottle be’ind ’er apron, so I ups 
an’ collars the bottle.” 

“ An’ wotever was it,” inquired Mr. 
James, his backbone growing cold with 
a sense of coming horror. 

“It was some of that beas’ly stuff 
wot’s supposed to do a man out of ’is 
likin’ for beer.” 

Mr. James observed that he would not 
have dreamed human nature could be so 
base as to deprive a fellow-being of the 
pleasure derived from imbibing malt 
liquor. He classed it as a crime worse 
than stealing and only a degree removed 
from murder; expressing himself in the 
strongest language at his disposal. 

“Yes,” agreed the victim of the out- 
rage. “ An’ she'd actually spent eighteen 
pence on that ’orrible muck.” 

A short calculation proved to Mr. 
James that this sum would have pur- 


chased no less than four quarts and an 
odd pint of desirable refreshment, and 
he reiterated his former remarks, throw- 
ing in a suggestion that there was pro- 
bably a special place of torment re- 
served for persons who were guilty of 
the atrocity mentioned. 

“T can’t think ’ow you stand it,” 
he finished up. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bunn slowly, “ Mrs. 
B. ain’t really a bad sort. She ‘as ’er 
good points. Everything’s all right you 
know, only she ’as got such a dislike to 
me ’aving a drink now an’ then. Ah! 
she wasn't always like that. I believe,” 
he continued thoughtfully, “that it’s 
really only that widow Brown wot makes 
‘er so prejudiced.” 

“ An’ who,” enquired Mr. James, “ is 
widow Brown?” 

“Oh! she’s the woman we let our 
upstairs floor to about six weeks back. 
“She believes—wot is it?—Woman’s 
Rights an’ all that sort o’ stuff. An’ she 
thinks all men is ’orrers.” 

“Hah!” said Mr. James sagely, “I 
know them sort. 





Meanwhile in the residence of Mr. 
Bunn, matters of great moment were 
under discussion. 

As that ill-used man had suspected, 
it was the Widow Brown who had sug- 
gested to Mrs. Bunn the scheme for 
doing good by stealth and curing him 
of his liking for beer. Not that Mr. 
Bunn was inordinately fond of it, indeed 
he was not even what is politely termed 
a moderate drinker, but Widow Brown 
had a very vivid imagination, with an 
abnormal appetite for horrors, and she 
had conjured up in the mind of Mrs. 
Bunn such a picture of what might 
happen if Mr. Bunn could not be 
brought to see his wicked folly, as she 
termed it, that Mrs. Bunn had adopted 
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with alacrity her suggestion to try and 
cure him thereof. 

When Mr. Bunn had slammed the 
door behind his indignant self, Widow 
Brown assumed at once that all was dis- 
covered; and that he had probably 
murdered his wife, and gone to give 
himself up to the police. The silence 
in the kitchen strengthened this assump- 
tion, and it was several minutes ere she 
mustered sufficient courage to venture 
downstairs and ascertain the worst. 

However, she did so and found Mrs. 
Bunn gazing into the fire, where the 
angered Mr. B. had flung the offending 
bottle; and with a feeling almost of 
disappointment, she demanded to know 
what had happened. 

“Well, my dear,” she said eagerly, 
“how did he take it?” The widow 
was painfully precise in the matter of 
aspirates. 

rs. Bunn turned a moody glance 
upon her. 

“’E didn’t take it. It’s there,” she 
answered, indicating the fireplace. 

“TI mean how did he take the dis- 
covery—what did he say?” 

“"E said ’e was goin’ out to ‘ave a 
pint of beer,” was the disconsolate reply. 

“The brute! The utterly abandoned, 
vicious brute!” exclaimed Widow 
Brown. 

“Oh! I dunno! Bunn ain't a bad sort 
—not by a long way.” 

This was heresy to the widow. 

“You don’t know ’em like I do, my 
dear. They’re all bad, every one of ‘em. 
You mark my words. If you don’t stop 
him on his downward path—something ‘il 
happen,” warned she with tearful solem- 
nity. “ The best thing you can do is to 
make him hit you somewhere where you 
can show the judge the marks; then 
you can get a separation. 

Mrs. Bunn intimated very plainly that 
she had no desire for a separation, and 
would see the Widow Brown in a better 
land than this before she deliberately 
invited her husband to chastise her. 

The widow was rather upset by this 


rebuff, and while remarking vaguely that 
something would have to be done a 
brilliant idea flitted into her brain 
Deughtedly she beamed on Mrs. Bunn. 

“L've got it,” she said triumphantly, 
“we must send him an anonymous letter, 
signed ‘ The Protectors of Poor Wives, 
or something like that, warning him that 
if he don’t turn over a new leat, and give 
up the beer he will be—be dealt with—” 
the widow here thought furiously. “ Ah, 
1 remember—be dealt with according to 
the customs of the society. And it ’ll 
have to be written in red ink like blood. 
See?” 

Mrs. Bunn pondered. There was a 
halfpenny novelette flavour about this 
that appealed strongly to her mental 
palate. 

“That's fine,” she finally remarked 
“ The wot d’ye call it—anomalous letter 
is alright.” 

“Anonymous letter, my dear,” cor- 
rected the other with a misplaced sense 
of superiority, “I'll get my yo 
nephew to write it and sign it like 1 
said, and he'll draw a coffin on the top.” 

“Ye-e-e-es!” agreed Mrs. Bunn, 
“only we musn’t frighten ’im too much. 
’E might do something desperate.” 

“Ah! my dear you're too lenient. 
Wait till you know as much about the 
wretches as | do.” 


Mr. Bunn pushed his plate away and 
stirred his tea with an anticipatory sigh 
of satisfaction. A good day’s work well 
done and a good meal had placed him 
on excellent terms with the world in 
general. 

His wife was seated by the fire en- 
gaged in the prosaic but useful occupa- 
tion of sock-darning. He gazed at her 
beneficently and extracted from his 
pocket an evening paper. There is 
reason to believe that he proposed en- 
tertaining her with extracts therefrom 
and comment thereupon. At that in- 
teresting moment the brisk rat-tat of the 
postman sounded on the front door. 

“A letter,” exclaimed Mr. Bunn in 
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surprise. “Now I wonder who that’s 
for.” 

Mrs. Bunn said she also wondered, 
and with a certain guilty throb of her 
heart left the room to ascertain. In a 
moment she returned bearing the epistle 
and examining the address with an 
exaggerated air of curiosity. 

“It’s yours,” she announced, handing 
it to her husband. 

It was a very rare occurrence for Mr. 
Bunn to receive a letter and he indulged 
in the luxury of carefully examining the 
envelope. ‘here was an enormous blot 
of red sealingwax on the back that im- 
pressed him greatly. Having admired 
sufficiently he opened it and read the 
enclosed epistle. Then he read it again. 

Mr. Bunn turned white—then red; so 
red that Mrs. Bunn, watching in trepida- 
tion, began to fear apoplexy. But finally 
he relieved his feelings by an enormous 
sigh and deliberately folded up the 
letter. He placed it in an inside pocket 
and commenced studying the newspaper. 

Mrs. Bunn was conscious of some an- 
noyance. While she had not exactly 
expected a sudden conversion, she had 
certainly anticipated a little more excite- 
ment than was apparent. Her husband, 
however, said nothing, so she decided to 
precipitate matters. 

“Wotever is it?” she asked, with an 
air of seraphic innocence. 

“The letter?” enquired Mr. Bunn. 
“Oh! nothin’ much. Just a notice from 
my sick club.” 

And thereat the lady felt indignant. 

Mr. Bunn fidgeted about for some 
time. Attempting to read—his feelings 
would not permit it. He was not used 
to concealing his thoughts and realised 
that he could not stand the strain, so he 
presently arose and announced that he 
was going out. 

“Where?” demanded his wife. “ And 
why?” 

“Oh! round the ’ouses,” said he 
vaguely, and ignoring that latter part of 
the question, departed. 

From an open-windowed room in the 
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house opposite came the strains of a 
Sousa march, reproduced on a cheap 
gramophone. he identical instrument 
had otten appealed to him pleasantly 
when in normal mood, and his perturba- 
tion is illustrated by his remark. 

“Wot a ’orrible row. Like a fog-'orn 
talkin’ through its nose.” 

Awhile later he handed the letter to 
Mr. James. 

“Wot d’you think of that?” he said. 

Mr. James read aloud : 

“You are ’ereby warned that unless 
you give up the beer, an’ treat your wife 
better, an’ stop at ome more an’ behave 
yourself, we, the undersigned will treat 
you accordin’ to our customs. This will 
be the only warnin’, so beware.” 

(signed) “The Anonymous 
Protectors of 
Poor Wives.” 

“Well! I’m jiggered,” was his com- 
ment. “That’s a bit of the widder’s 
work, I s’pose.” 

Mr. Bunn signified by a grunt that he 
believed such to be the case, and sucked 
ferociously at his pipe. 

Mr. James sucked in sympathy and 
set his brain to work. 

“Wot you must do,” he said at the 
end of five silent minutes, “is to assert 
yourself ; make yourself felt more, like.” 

“ That’s it! I’ve been athinkin’ it out, 
too. I’m too meek and ’umble. You see 
I ain't big an’ Mrs. B. she’s got the idea 
that some’ow I ain’t much of a maf-an’ 
didn’t p’raps ought to ’ave all a man’s 
rights. Ah! She wasn’t always like 
that. It’s the widder. it’s that widder.” 

“Why don’t you give ’er notice to go? 
Tell ’er you want the rooms for your- 
self,” suggested Mr. James hopefully. 

“T can't very well,” said Bunn apolo- 
getically. “See! I’ve always let Mrs. 
B. look after the lettin’ of the ’ouse an’ 
that sort of thing.” 

“Hum. Well! you'll ’ave to do some- 
thin’. You've got to get raised in Mrs. 
Bunn’s estimation some’ow, or there’s no 
tellin’ where this sort of thing’ll stop. 
Crumbs! I know.” 
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The other bent eagerly forward. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed. 

_ Mr. James assumed an air of great 
umportance. “I know,” he repeated. 
“I've got a great idea, and there's a man 
wot'll only be too giad to ’elp us if I 
explain the rights of the thing to ‘im 
an’ if you make it worth ’is while. This 
chap, ‘e ‘ad a wife wot got ’old of some 
of these silly Woman’s Rights ideas an’ 
though ’e was most redic’lously fond of 
‘er she left ’im or died, or something, an’ 
‘e's been down on women ever since. 
You've got a top back room to let, ’aven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bunn, not quite see- 
ing the drift of the question. 

“Well, wot I suggest is this. You let 
that room to this chap. See! ’E’ll lay 
quiet for a day or so, then ’e’ll frighten 
your wife into fits by some means, an’ 
when you go ‘ome she'll tell you all 
about it. Then you can go up to ‘is 
room, an’ ask him very loud wot ’e means 
by it, an’ ’e’ll tell you to go to —, to 
go away an’ leave ’im be. Then you 
mus’ get very wild an’ set about ‘im. 
Now, ’e’s a big man, lot bigger’n you. 
’E'll struggle a bit at first but presently 
’e’ll let you chuck ’im in the street. An’ 
you can throw his box after ’im an’ stand 
at the street door, an’ ask him very sar- 
castic if ’e’d like to insult your wife 
again. Why! you'll look a regular ’ero. 
An’ this man I know’ll do it like a shot 
for a couple of quid.” 

Mr. Bunn’s fancy, heated by the en- 
thusiasm of his friend formed a sublime 
picture of beauty in distress and chivalry 
to the rescue, with himself as the repre- 
sentative of chivalry; and he abruptly 
stifled the “false pretences” qualms of 
his conscience and signified that the 
proposition had his unqualified approval. 

“Then that’s all right,” said his 
tempter. “ You needn’t trouble anything 
about it. Give me the money, an’ I'll 
see the man an’ arrange it all.” 


A couple of days later Mr. Bunn re- 
ceived two interesting items of informa- 


tion from his wife on reaching home. In 
the first place the Widow Brown had 
gone away to visit a relative for a few 
days, and in the second the top back 
room was now tenanted. 

“ That’s good!” said Mr. Bunn, refer- 
ring, it is to be feared to both facts, 
“ And who ’ave you let it to.” 

“Oh! It’s a man. I think ’e said ’is 
name was ‘Iggins. Fine figger of a man 
’e is, too. About five foot ten, an’ twelve 
stun.” 

Mr. Bunn became suddenly aware of 
a cold sensation, and fervently hoped 
that Mr. James had thoroughly ex- 
plained to Higgins the precise role he 
was to enact. 

His wife who had a keen eye for 
romance continued : 

“T should think ’e’s a man wot ’as ’ad 
some great sorrow when ’e was young. 
There’s a sort of sadness in ’is face.” 

“ Rats,” said Mr. Bunn. 

Later on in the evening his doubts 
as to Mr. Higgins’ comprehension were 
removed, for meeting that gentleman in 
the passage, he was favoured with a 
sepulchral “good evening,” and a pro- 
digious wink almost diabolical in its 
_ ers 

iggins, it transpired, was rather 
artistic in his methods. On the second 
day of his tenancy, he managed to meet 
Mrs. Bunn at the front door; he going 
out, and she coming in. He responded 
to her cheery toned greeting and opti- 
mistic remark anent the weather with a 
mournful assent as to the probability of 
its continuing fine. Then he fixed his 
eyes gloomily on the sky and said: 

“Mrs. Bunn, how long has this house 
been built?” 

“Oh!” she replied. “ A matter of ten 
years,” adding with pride, “we was 
the first tenants an’ ’ave lived ’ere ever 
since.” 

“Hah!” said Higgins, withdrawing 
his gaze from the sky and fastening it 
upon her. “ Now tell me, has there ever 
been a murder, or a suicide, or any other 
awful tragedy happen here?” 
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“Lor’ no!” she said in amazement. 

“Well, Mrs. Bunn. You can take what 
I say as true. There's hardly a house 
in London that’s been built so long as 
ten years without having some terrible 
outrage, a murder, or a suicide perpe- 
trated within its walls. Mrs. Bunn, this 
house is past the ten years and if some- 
thing don’t happen very shortly the law 
of average has gone wrong. Re- 
member! ” 

He passed on and Mrs. Bunn went to 
her kitchen. 

“Lor’!” she exclaimed. “ Wotever 
did ’e mean? Murder! Suicide! Oh 
dear!” 

Mr. Bunn was timed to be home at six 
o'clock and she found herself looking at 
the clock with unusual frequency during 
the afternoon. When he arrived the re- 
marks of Higgins were reported to him, 
with the murder and suicide details 
insisted upon. 

“____T believe ’e’s a bit touched,” she 
concluded. 

“Suicide, did ’e say?” inquired Mr. 
Bunn. 

He sighed dismally, and added darkly, 
“T shouldn’t be surprised.” 

“Bunn! don’t be a donkey,” said his 
wife sharply. 

This was on the Tuesday. 

Mr. Higgins suspended operations 
over the following day, but on Thurs- 
day evening Mrs. Bunn had a terrible 
tale to tell during tea-time. She com- 
menced the recital in this wise. 

“Don’t I wish I was a man. Oh! if 
I was, wouldn’t ’e know it.” 

“Wot’s up?” said Bunn mildly. 

“Tt’s that man "Iggins. ’E ought to 
be locked up. I’m all of a flutter even 
now. I’m sure ’e’s mad. ’E came down 
‘ere this afternoon, while I was standin’ 
at the door watchin’ the Jones’s lodgers 
move out, an’ ’e taps me on the shoulder 
and says, ‘Mrs. Bunn,’ an’ ’is voice fair 
curdled my blood. ‘Mrs. Bunn,’ says ’e. 
“Ave you thought over wot I said to 
you about this ’ouse an’ the tragedy wots 
nearly due.’ ‘Lor’ no! Mr. ’Iggins,’ says 


I, ‘I ’aven’t thought no more about it.’ 
‘Ah!’ says ’e, an’ ’’e looked at me fierce- 
like. ‘Wot I said is true, Mrs. Bunn, 
an’ the law of averages never goes 
wrong.’ 

“T dunno wot it was, but somethin’ 
seemed to come over me——” 

“Arai” 

At that moment a key was inserted 
in the street door. They heard it open 
and shut, and a firm, heavy footstep 
passed along the passage and up the 
stairs. Then Mrs. Bunn repeated her 
original desire. 

“Don’t I wish I was a man.” 

Her husband made no verbal reply 
but he arose and slowly took off his coat. 
He folded it and placed it on a chair. 
Then he turned up his shirtsleeves. Mrs. 
Bunn went round to the opposite side 
of the table. 

“Wot are you goin’ to do?” she 
inquired nervously. 

Mr. Bunn expanded his chest. 

“T’m agoin’ to say a few words to 
this Iggins,” he replied. “ I'll show ’im.” 
“Bunn! you stop ere. ’E’ll kill you.” 

“Will ’e,” said Bunn, with a laugh in- 
tended to be sardonic. “Will ’e. Stand 
out of my way.” 

“Bunn! you shan’t,” she said, rather 
weakly. 

“Now you shut up,” returned he. 
“This affair’s in my ’ands. All you’ve 
got to do is to get the front door open 
ready.” 

The confidence of a predestined victor 
was in his eyes as he strode up the stairs. 
He knocked sharply at Mr. Higgins’ 
door. That person promptly appeared 
and looked well at Mr. Bunn, who 
winked. 

“Well, what do you want?” said 
Higgins. 

“T ’ave come,” responded Bunn, “to 
know what the dickens you mean by 
comin’ down an’ frightenin’ my wife.” 

“ What’s that,” said Higgins in a voice 
that would have cowed a bulldog. 

“T say I ’ave come,” returned Bunn 
steadily, “to know what the blazes you 
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mean by frightenin’ my wife.” He 
winked again. 

Higgins roared out, “I'll knock your 
head off if you ain’t more civil,” then 
sank his voice in a soft whisper and 
added, “I want another quid.” 

Mr. Bunn’s jaw dropped, but he 
realised that the fates were against him 
and handed over the desired coin, saying 
with genuine ferocity. 

“You'll knock my ’ead off, you big 
lubberin’ clump. Try it. Take that.” 

“ That” was a gentle pat at the chest 
of Higgins who gave a yell as though 
in awful pain, and the mimic combat 
commenced. They made a terrific noise 
and to the anxious ears of Mrs. Bunn 
standing below in the passage it seemed 
that a terrible struggle was taking place. 
However, she repressed her desire to 
scream for help, and hearing her hus- 
band’s voice raised triumphantly even 
shouted out encouragement to him. 

Suddenly the two men, locked to- 
gether, came tumbling down the stairs 
and alighted in a heap upon the first 
landing. The fall was accidental and 
not in the programme, and it consider- 
ably shook Mr. Higgins. He felt indig- 
nant and forgetting his role began to 
punch Mr. Bunn pretty severely. Bunn 
was excited and responded gallantly, 
and the mimic struggle was quickly a 
real one with Mr. Bunn getting con- 
siderably the worst of it. 

But with startling abruptness the 
tables were turned. Mrs. Bunn flew up 
the stairs and sorted out Mr. Higgins’ 
head from the heap. She twined her 
fingers into his rather long hair and 
pulled with al! her might. He emitted 
a screech of agony and put his hands 
up to release himself. Mr. Bunn saw the 
opportunity and seized him round the 
waist. 

Combination won. In a trice they had 
Higgins down in the passage. Mrs. 
Bunn hung on to his hair like grim death 
and her husband shifted his grip to 
below the knees; and they prepared for 
a prodigious effort to eject the unfor- 


tunate object of their combined attack. 
Then the front door, which was ex- 


pectantly on the jar, opened wide, and ° 


in walked with majestic air—Widow 
Brown. She caught sight of Higgins’ 
face and stood as if frozen. 

“ Ted,” she said faintly. 

The Bunns had ceased action upon 
her entrance, and their victim sat on the 
floor holding his hair, and with water 
streaming from his eyes. 

At the sound of her voice he started 
and looked up. 

“Liza,” he said limply. 

“Oh, Ted,” she returned and began 
to weep. Then she saw more fully his 
sorry appearance and turned ferociously 
on the astounded Bunns. 

“What d’you mean by ill-treating my 
poor dear husband?” 

“Your ’usband!” cried the couple in 
chorus, gazing at the wretched Higgins, 
who had now raised himself and was 
leaning against the wall. 

“Yes! my husband, you _ cruel 
wretches. Oh, Ted. My poor Ted. 
Come to my arms. I’m sorry I ever 
left you. As for you, you vicious brutes 
you ought to be whipped—the pair of 
you. Not another night do I pass under 
your roof. Ted, you come along of me. 
We'll go to your Brother Bill's.” 

“ All right,” said Ted feebly. He was 
absolutely thunderstruck. She caught 
his arm, and marched him out pausing 
at the door to cast one emphatic word 
in the direction of the Bunns. 

“BRUTES!” 


When the couple so strangely reunited 
had disappeared, Mr. and Mrs. Bunn sat 
down in the kitchen and looked at each 
other in silence for fully three minutes. 
Then the lady arose and donned her hat 


and jacket. Her husband looked on in 
wonder. She took a jug from off the 
shelf. 


“Where you goin’,” he asked. 

“T’m agoin’,” she said decidedly, “to 
get you a pint of beer. Bunn! come 
an’ kiss me.” 
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T is very evident to a 
student of the pre- 
sent situation in the 
home that woman 
has failed in her own 
peculiar sphere. She 
has shown herself 
incapable of coping 

ef with the problems of 

: the household, which 


LD | 
: > =t “On - 
/ re the most con 





"FS servative mem- 
bers of society 
have agreed are 

and should be 

£/ her natural in- 
“ae heritance. Why 
has she failed? 
And what 
has been 
the effect of 
the failure 
upon her- 
self and 
upon the 
domestic 
occupations which she 
has carried on single-handed from time 
immemorial? The first question is for 
the psychologist, who must determine if 
woman’s unwillingness to take the ini- 
tiative is due to inherent incapability or 
to century-long repression while she has 
been economically dependent upon man. 
‘The second question is one for the 
student of economics, who at the outset 
of his investigation may, without con- 
tradiction, affirm as part of the psycho- 
logist’s conclusion, that although Neces- 
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sity may be 
the mother, 
Invention, 
the child, is 
masculine; 
and that, up 
to the pre- 
sent, at least, 
woman has & 
never made any apparent effort to change 
her environment by inventing ways and 
means; consequently her work is still 
disorganised and generally inefficient 
And the student may also safely assert 
that woman, almost without exception, 
is such a strong individualist that she is 
antagonistic to any of the principles of 
co-operation and communistic effort. 
Only recently have there been 
changes pointing to a reorganisation of 
the household and a readjustment of the 
home, and those changes have to be 
attributed to external causes in the busi- 
ness world—in other words, the increas- 
ing improvement has been compulsory 
instead of springing from any desire on 
the part of the house-workers and 
housewives themselves. Man is_ un- 
doubtedly bringing order out of a 
domestic chaos by taking the various 
household occupations into the business 
world. He is not doing this in the role 
of reformer nor from any wish to be 
philanthropic; he is undertaking the 
work for business reasons, and for those 
reasons he is almost sure of success. 
Not many decades ago man put looms 
into the factory when he found that by 
so doing he could make profits which 
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had been impossible before steam power 
was known. He used the labour which 
he obtained in the homes of the former 
small weavers. Not only men _ but 
women went out from the home into 
the factory; the outcry against the 
change rose, in this country, to the 
point of open rebellion. Factories 
were burnt and lives lost, but the 
revolution in the woollen industry 
swept on. Besides the effect upon 
the industry itself there was a re- 
markable change brought about in the 
position of woman, though few realised 
it until long after. It was this: the 
women who had in their homes worked 
at the looms, side by side with the men 
of the family, found it both natural and 
necessary to follow them into the 
factory. They did it the more readily 
because there was a demand for their 
labour; just such a demand there has 
been ever since, particularly when a new 
industry has been inaugurated through 
the initiative of man. Those women who 
went into factories became competitors 
of the men—though not their industrial 
equals—because they were serving in 
the two capacities of housewife and 
labourer and it was claimed that neces- 
sarily their service as labourer 
suffered ; they received, there- 





** When 





man began 
make women’s clothes.’ 


fore smaller wages. 

To-day the same claim is made in 
factory towns 
andcities of > 
commerce. - & 

Yet the effect J 
upon the house- 
hold was no less 
important. Those 
women who re- 
mained 
at home 
profited 










** Take man’s solution of 
the problem of lighting.”’ 


by the change ; their work be- 
came less strenuous, and they 
found an unexpected leisure, 
given them by man who had 


~~ indeed robbed them of part 
Ab of their sphere but who had 
—- the most valid reasons for 
doing so. There was no 


reaction even on the part of 
fearful conservatives who 
saw the downfall of the race 
threatened by the change. 
On the contrary the growth 
of the industry was enor- 


mous: England, in 1813, was 


only using a hundred power- 
looms ; 


to 
year. 


’ The work of the 
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MAN’S- SOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


hold was next diminished by man when 
he taok from it the making of men’s and 
boys’ clothes. 
That was an 
important piece 
2e-~ of reorganisa- 
tion and made 
| easy other en- 
¥} terprises of the 
' ) same sort — the 
{ | ni making of mil- 
Ay. 


** The laundry itself is 
. an excellent example.”’ 
f 






linery on a large 

i” gy. scale, wooilen 

¢° undergarments, 

stockings, socks 
and mittens. 

The next step was taken 
when man began to make 
woman’s clothes. After a 
short time the making of 
blouses, Zimgerze and neck- 
wear freed woman from the necessity of 
putting thread in needle, when she was 
able to pay the market prices. It was 
possible for woman to enter upon other 
work than that of making her own 
clothes, and she was not slow to see 
the advantages when they had been 
pointed out to her by someone else. 
Woman's individualistic production for 
the sake of personal consumption was 
checked by the growth of the factory 


system, which in turn was based upon 
the principles of division of labour and 
co-operative effort. 

The time was past when woman not 
only bore each generation, but clothed 
it, spread its bed and table with linen, 
carpeted its floors, curtained its windows 
and still found time to teach its prayers. 

Other instances of this same contrast 
between the methods used in the homes 
of the past and those of to-day are not 
wanting. Take man’s solution of the 
problem of lighting. He has saved beth 
time and energy by the introduction of 
the central lighting system. The work 
of filling and cleaning the lamps for one 
family’s use seems a small expenditure 
of time and energy, but it takes at least 
an hour a day in a family of five or six. 
Multiplying that expenditure to supply 
the light for a community of thirty 
thousand, it appears ridiculous that five 
thousand persons should work an hour a 
day over it, or that five hundred should 
spend ten hours a day. No gas o1 
electric plant uses half that number in 
a town of the same size. And there is, 
besides, no comparison between the re- 
sults obtained. Men do it all to-day 
and woman’s work has been reduced to 
the washing of glass globes. 

Another example of what business 
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methods can bring about is shown in 
the rapid increase of municipal water- 
werks. For centuries the carrying of 
water was taken as a matter of course, 
but at length a dawning intelligence 
conceived a different plan. The measure 
was a socialistic one, but there seems to 
have been no revolt, and the average 
mind approved of private water pipes 
connecting with a common main. 

One of the best examples of the 
transition of a household occupation 
from home to factory—using factory in 
its technical sense—is shown in the 
evolution of the modern laundry. Estab- 
lished primarily by man for man, they 
have gradually extended their field of 
service until it includes a large amount 
of family washing. Steam and electri- 
city have been used for the motor power, 
and the number of persons eniployed is 
constantly decreasing. The first steam 
laundry was put up in 1853; to-day 
there are thousands of them ali over the 
world. 

The making of 
laundry ma- 
chinery is now 
an industry of 
importance. In 
1800 there was 






** To advance there must 
be a stirring discontent.”’ 


ee 


ae 


not a piece of 
laundry machinery 
in the world ; to-day the sales each year 
throughout the world amount to millions. 
From the washboard, washtub, wringer, 
iron and clothesline have been evolved 
the cylinder washers—in which the 
clothes are rotated in hot suds until clean 
—the extractors—in which the clothes 
are dried by having the water drawn 
out by centrifugal force—the mangle 


and other ironing machines; while in 
the drying-room the patent equipment 
with spring hooks and bars saves time 
and labour. 

The laundry itself is an excellent ex- 
ample of the value of ae 
the new methods used / 
in household occupa- 
tion. With proper 
supervision the modern 
steam laundry is an 
almost perfect adapta- 
tion of means to a 
domestic end. It does 
with less labour, less 
fuel, and less wear and 
tear upon the clothes a 
weekly duty which has } 
been for decades a 
weekly worry. To be 
sure all laundries may 
not live up to their 
possibilities, but that 1s 
because the public has ff 
not yet demanded that 
they should; nor do the 
present prices seem }/) 
within the limits of the 
average family expendi- 
ture. That is a fact 
with an explanation and 
therefore capable of so- 
lution. The time and 
fuel used by the house == 
servant or the wash- ‘ Domestic service 
woman is not reckoned Wé! be put ona plane 
in the cost of the work “her trades. 
when it is done at home. When 
the servant or the housewife does 
the washing even the cost of the labour 
is left out of account; and there is for 
that reason little basis for comparison of 
cost. When the distrust of laundry 
methods, and the unfounded fear of 
germs—for no germ can live through a 
day of steaming—has given way to a 
real desire to make use of what has been 
done by man in simplifying the most 
complicated of the household problems, 
then competition will at once bring down 
the rates, the service will be improved 
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‘* Individualistic with regard to 
her bread-pans and wash-tubs.”’ 


STH 


and the success will be undoubted. 
When man stepped over the kitchen 


threshold he showed his daring. But his 
excuse was again a valid one: it paid 


him to do it. He began to tin fruits 
and fish in great quantities; vegetables 
were grown far from the home of the 
probable consumer and sent either 
tinned or crated in special vans which 
had come into being with the demand 
for them. Prepared foods for those who 
must cook before hurrying off to work 
in the morning, delicacies for the epi- 
cure and health foods for those who 
have acquired conscious digestion from 
too great unconscious cerebration, were 
put in the markets. 

Yet whatever the outcome is in the 
business world, the results upon the 
household itself cannot be measured in 
statistics. The tendency of all occupa- 
tions to leave the home has never been 
regarded as dangerous, yet it means that 
man is robbing woman of her sphere. 
He is freeing labour in the home and 
calling for more of it upon the market 
places and in the factories. Woman will 
answer the call and step into the in- 
dustrial open with the assurance that 
her presence is needed there more than 





has 
stepped into her place in the laundry, 


in the household, because man 
the kitchen and the sew ing- room. He 
is doing his work better than she ever 
did it, because he is working on the 
principles he has found to underlie good 
results in any trade—division of labour 
and organisation. When he has under- 
taken a domestic problem he has looked 
it squarely in the face, and if the equip- 
ment was not equal to the demands of 
the situation he has invented new and 
improved machinery. He has learned 
the value of co-operation between man 
and man, and between man _ and 
machines, whereas woman is as strongly 
individualistic with regard to her bread- 
pans and washtubs as though there were 
no such thing as advance possible. 

But even with the immense growth of 
the occupations so lately in the home 
there is hardly as sharp competition 
between them as might be expected. 
Woman’s economic position when she 
assumes the duty of housewife, instead 
of ascertaining her money value as an 
industrial unit, is very vague. Her time 
and strength have no commercial price ; 
and neither item is counted in the cost 
of her product, whether it be homemade 
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bread or laundered linen. The more 
she enters into other pursuits, single- 
minded, as an equal with man, the more 
quickly will the appreciation of her time 
and energy react upon the estimation of 
factory-made products, and just as much 
the more quickly will man have the 
opportunity to show the advantages of 
his system. 

It is only a question of time when 
domestic service will be put on a plane 
with other trades, because man shall 


have so simplified the housework that 
the duties will not vary as they do to- 
day in different homes. With the 
leisure which is inevitably coming to 
her, and through her attainment of 
economic equality with man (who is un- 
consciously doing so much for her), 
woman is in a fair way to develop 
race characteristics which will set the 
psychologists pondering anew upon her 
problems, which are not long to be 
entirely in the home. 





THE PASSING MOMENT. 


BY 


WINIFRID LEAL. 


I think we are too apt to cast away 

The present from us as an empty thing, 
Whilst hopes, and joys, and pleasures centreing 
I’ the Future all our meantime actions sway! 
That which we have we do not hold. To-day 


Goes by in thinking of to-morrow. 


We sing 


Wild praises of what’s out of reach, and fling 
Aside our precious pearls with ne’er a lay! 


’'Twere better, then, to seize the secret charm 
Which lies in every passing moment pent ;— 
Make ours its gold, and ours its healing balm. 
For fleeting Time holds hidden music lent 


By th’ Infinite. 


Let us not lose the Psalm, 


To cheer our daily path, by Heaven sent. 
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WOMEN IN 


ATHLETICS. 


3y CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


HE tide of comment has for 
‘i some time been swirling about 
athletics for women. Whatever 
arguments the opponents of the move- 
ment itay have to bring against it, it 
is a Siynificait fact that the private 
schools for girls are everywhere intro- 
ducing at: ctics into their course. That 
the «xciusive “Finishing Schools for 
Young Ladies” should include a 
systema.ic course in athletics in their 
curriculum goes to show that the move- 
ment is something more than a mere 
fad. Its advocates declare that the 
physical features of such a course, great 
as they undoubtedly are, are little com- 
pared with the moral results wrought in 
the girl by her athletics.) The more 
deeply I have looked into this matter, 
the more I have found this judgment 
justified by events. 

I had been sure I would find the 
athletic training destructive to many 
womanish—not womanly—traits. I had 
not been so sure it would prove con- 
structive ; but it does. I am told that 
a brief experience in athletics works 
wonders in the way of implanting in a 
girl a tendency to accuracy. This is a 
trait which in the majority of her sex 
is conspicuous by its absence. There 
are very few girls or women who are 
to be depended upon strictiy in their 
estimates of small things. They have a 
picturesqueness of imagination that 
makes them see details as they would 
like to have them. Great upon minutie, 
most of them have a congenital dis- 
ability for fixity of statement. 

The girl who goes into athletics with 
the haziest idea as to figures in their 
relation to anything, is brought up with 
a round turn if she indulges in her pro- 
pensity to get statements mixed. When 
an inch or two, or even a fraction of 
an inch makes or breaks a record in 
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the breadth or height of a jump, feet 
and inches take on an entirely new and 
large importance. She had not thought 
before that a little variation made such 
difference ; but when she finds that the 
difference spells victory or defeat in the 
contest for which she and her com- 
panions have been training, she looks at 
a measuring tape with increased respect. 

She learns to know in a practical way 
what inaccuracy may mean in the way 
of failure. Carelessness about the point 
where she begins upon the run that 
leads to the jump may involve a wrong 
“take off”; the delay of a second in 
starting from the mark in a race means 
falling behind the other runners. The 
schoolgirl who gains even so much re- 
gard for accuracy as this has scored a 
tremendous advantage. 

Patience is something for which the 
girl has many opportunities offered her. 
Hitherto she has not done very much 
she has not liked to do. The first 
thought she had of the gymnasium was 
that it would include ‘ots of fun. She 
is speedily disappointed in this impres- 
sion. It is no fun to stand and exercise 
for form day after day. She feels more 
or less like a horse in a treadmill, as 
she lifts and puts down her feet to train 
her as to how she is to run when she 
once gets on a track. She does not like 
it at all. But, again, it makes not the 
least difference to the teacher if she 
likes it or loathes it. It is his business 
to train her, and trained she is going 
to be. She has the virtue of patience 
forced upon her whether she will or not. 

Another virtue she cannot escape. 
With all her faults and foibles, the 
average schoolgirl is not a fool, and it 
does not take her long to grasp the fact 
that the sooner she makes herself per- 
fect in the gymnasium, the sooner she 
will hope for the joys of the track with 
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its competition and chance to make or 
break a school record. The axiom that 
good work tells is a striking illustration, 
and she becomes conscientious. 

The girl’s sense of logical sequence 
is marvellously developed by the first 
small victory she wins in athletics. It 
may be nothing more than a jump a 
little longer or higher than the others. 
To her it is a great glory and serves 
as a revelation of what people mean 
when they talk of the reward that 
follows good work. She has probabiy 
had that impressed upon her all her 
life, but it is doubtful if it has ever 
occurred to her that there was anything 
in work beyond its immediate drudgery. 
Now she gets a glimpse of it in perspec- 
tive and there is in her the birth of 
that sense of logic whose want has 
brought women into trouble ever since 
the day when Eve ate the apple without 
consideration for the consequences. 

But perhaps worth more than any- 
thing else—and here I speak with feel- 
ing—is the acquisition on the part of 
the girl of a sense of honour; not the 
woman’s sense of honour with its narrow 
scope, but that sense of honour held by 
many men who in most other qualities 
would not deserve the name of gentle- 
men. The girl learns that where all 
work alike for a common end, there can 
be no small cheating, no petty mean- 
ness. One might cheat in croquet; but 
it is beneath contempt to cheat in an 
athletic contest. 

So much for the purely moral side of 
a girl’s training in athletics. I had 
learned so much of good that I won- 
dered if the drawbacks were to be found 
in the physical aspect; tut here the 
advantages, if less subtle, were no less 
striking. 

No girl can do good work under a 
capable instructor in a gymnasium or on 
the field without learning a few im- 
portant facts about her body and its 
management. She finds out very early 
that there is grace in moderation. She 
gains nothing and loses much by going 


at any excercise hammer and tongs, in 
the true woman’s way. hat is one of 
the points in which women show their 
lack of proportion. The worth of a task 
is nothing; the fact that it must be 
accomplished is everything, and they put 
forth all their power of mind and body 
to achieve a trifle. The girl is faithful 
to the traditions of her sex and at the 
first spares herself for nothing ; but that 
is soon drilled out of her. By the time 
she has used all her force in the early 
part of a few races and come panting 
and distanced to the goal, with no other 
record than that she was one of those 
who “also ran,’ she has learned that it 
is better to reserve a little strength for 
the final effort than to squander it all 
at the outset. 

A physical consciousness is developed 
in the girl by the time she has taken 
a few liberties with her digestion, her 
sleep, or her general health and found 
that her work in the gymnasium told 
the story. Such an object lesson is 
worth volumes of admonition and 
precept. 

One of the facts that most impressed 
me in studying girls who are proficient 
in athletics is their ease of carriage. As 
a girl finds herself physically, she ac- 
quires grace of movement. This is alto- 
gether different from that which she had 
been taught by admonition and by 
dancing lessons. That was artificiai— 
an assumed manner. This comes from 
the perfect control of the muscles and 
limbs and is as great a contrast to the 
other as a natural flower to one made 
of wax. The assumed grace —_ be 
forgotten; this other is a part of the 
girl and will be a part of the woman. 

It goes without saying that it is m- 
possible for a girl to have this training 
in things physical and moral without 
her mental powers reaping the benefit. 
Trainers in athletics tell me that early 
in the career of a pupil they notice an 
increase in concentration. The average 
girl is a digressive being; but she 
cannot be digressive and succeed im 
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The high jump is the most difficult feat for a girl to manage, but it is one of great benefit, because it gives 
her instant control of her muscles and physical poise. 


athletics. She must concentrate her the instructor who has had experience 
thoughts upon the work in hand, and can mark in his class of beginners the 
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progressive development he has learned 
to look for at a certain stage in the 
course. Their minds become more scien- 
tific. Daily they are having before them 
a practical lesson-in cause and effect. 

Like everyone else, I have long been 
familiar with the stock arguments 
against athletics. One of those most 
frequently urged is that there is a risk 
of women injuring their health by such 
exercise. There is a risk in every sort 
of vigorous exercise and everywhere is 
some person who must be debarred from 
it. This prohibition is not confined to 
girls. I took the trouble to make in- 
quiries concerning the state of affairs 
prevailing in large public schools and 
colleges for boys. Everywhere I found 
that there exists a certain proportion 
who on account of health must be ex- 
cluded from violent exercise. There are 
such cases in girls’ schools and women’s 
colleges also; but athletic trainers take 
no chance along these lines. They do 
not train girls who cannot show a clean 
bill of health, and the girl who wishes to 
go in for athletics in a girls’ school must 
be able to give the word of her home 
physician that she is in a fit condition 
for this sort of thing. Some girls are 
unable to do all-round athletic work, 
and for them as for boys similarly in- 
capacitated, there are exercises propor- 
tioned to their strength The teacher 
does not neglect vigilance because a 
pupil is declared to be sound, but is 
constantly on the watch for weak spots 
and checks at once any exercise that 
shows signs of telling too much upon 
the pupil. 

No precautions are neglected. The 
first lifting, jumping, running, or vault- 
ing exercises are very moderate and are 
increased gradually. The girls are not 
allowed to work until they become tired, 
and their rest is enforced as strictly 
afterward as though they were men in 
training for an event. They work for 
weeks in the gymnasium before they 
are allowed to test themselves on the 
field, and long walks are relied upon in 


winter to give them the outdoor exercise 
for lack ot which no indoor sports can 
compensate. 

Once in awhile, the teachers acknow- 
leged to me, there may be found a girl 
who is rash enough to overtrain against 
the advice of the director; but there are 
boys in plenty who make the same mis- 
take. These are the exceptions, and 
their foolhardiness is nothing against 
rational athletics. 

Another objection to athletics for 
women has been heard frequently of 
late. To her accomplishments in the 
gymnasium and upon the track, as well 
as on the golf links, is charged the de- 
cline in the manners of the girl of tne 
period. It is in this sort of pursuit that 
she is said to become loud, boisterous 
and rude. She is compared unfavourably 
with the “nicely behaved” girl of a 
former generation; and to athletics, 
which bears the burden of so much else, 
is laid the fault. 

There is no reason why the athletic 
girl should be unfeminine. The widen- 
ing of her mental horizon has not made 
her a pedant. The broadening of her 
physical powers need not convert her 
into a mannish woman. It would only 
ingraft into her nature the gifts she 
lacks; and for the sake of those who 
fear that the girl who goes in for 
athletics will make herself unattractive 
to men. I may add that experience and 
observation justify me in saying that 
the woman who can tramp roads or the 
golf links, scale cliffs, and endure 
material hardships side by side with a 
man is far more likely to be sought for 
by him as a companion than the girl 
who takes care of her complexion 
indoors. The woman who by her 
athletics has learned respect for others, 
accuracy, self-control, patience, conscien- 
tiousness, honour, moderation, and the 
ability to make the best of what bodily 
powers she possesses, has acquired more 
from this method of culture than she is 
likely to gain from any other one branch 
of training. 
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THE MAKING 


By ANNE 


HEN Marion Whitcomb had 
W been a school teacher in Wor- 
cester she had been painfully 
conscious of the fact that between her 
and the goddess Diana there was a great 
gulf fixed—and not merely a chrono- 
logical one. But she had not sought 
to bridge it. The children by day and 
examination papers by night made it 
plain to her that her best plan was to 
believe in the adage, “Handsome is 
that handsome does.” 

When she became her eccentric 
uncle’s heiress the matter assumed a 
new complexion. Marion ardently 
longed herself to assume a new one. 
The figure which in another decade 
would be lumbering answered well 
enough for Marion Whitcomb, spinster 
teacher. The skin inclined a little to 
sallowness, the lack-luster hair, the 
general want of spontaniety and fire, 
which are at the very core of beauty, 
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these were not to be warred against by 
the teacher. But for a young woman of 
unlimited means and leisure, there were 
other possibilities. 

She did not go, like the young person 
of fiction, to teachers. She had studied 
enough. If her French smacked of 
Worcester, it was nevertheless intelli- 
gible in Paris. If her piano-playing was 
uninspired, it was at least correct. Of 
Latin she had enough. 

Nor did she go to a teacher of 
manners, like other suddenly enriched 
heroines of romance. If her code was 
not that of the new world in which she 
was to move—then the new world must 
revise its code. So she came to London, 
and without loss of time directed her 
feet toward a gymnasium. She had 
heard of resorts where men, worn Dy 
their labours or their dissipations, were 
made new; where the wrinkles were 
smoothed from their brows, the bags 
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ironed out from under their eyes, the 
pasty skin of the office or the fashion- 
able club turned into something firm 
and ruddy. She looked for a place 
where women also might be made over, 
though their physical shortcomings were 
the work of nature and the schoolroom, 
rather than the Stock Exchange und 
the race course. 

She had some difficulty in finding such 
an institution. Gymnasiums in plenty 
there were. There were gymnasium 
teachers who promised her physical per- 
fection under their teaching, in periods 
ranging from five weeks to as many 
years. But in addition to _ perfect 
manners, Miss Whitcomb’s ancestors 
had bequeathed to their descendants a 
modicum of commonsense. Marion 
looked at these dispensers of beauty, 
themselves fat, flabby, or leatherlike and 
scrawny ; dull, dispirited, or nervous and 
hysterical. She continued her quest. 
She fled from the institute of mechanical 
massage, where, dozing in a chair, she 
was supposed to be made perfect vy 
the action of numberless little wooden 
balls operated by electricity. She shook 
her head at the representations of the 
lady who declared bodily perfection to 
be attained by reducing the mind to a 
state of Buddhalike contemplation. The 
asseverations of the gymnast, who main- 
tained that in stage-dancing and in it 
alone are to be found the principles 
of perfect development, seemed to her 
unsound. 

In the course of time she came to a 
gymnasium where the superintendent 
was a living advertisement for the 
method a tall, well - proportioned 
woman, built on Greek lines, yet wear- 
ing the clothes of Paris without ana- 
chronism. To her Marion spoke. 

“T want to be made a perfect woman,” 
she announced bluntly. “Can you help 
me?” 

The gymnasium instructor looked her 
over keenly. 

“T think that I can,” she said. “ But 
I can’t be sure until after you have been 





examined. You may have some organic 
complaint which will render impossible 
the exercises necessary for perfection.’ 

Thereupon Marion was conducted to 
a dressing-room where she donned a 
garment not more confining than those 
which statues wear. Clad in that she 
was subjected to a variety of ordeals. 
Her breathing capacity was tried, her 
lifting capacity, the strength of her arm 
and leg muscles, the action of her heart, 
the condition of her lungs. Then she 
was taken to a dark room and put 
through such a test as she had not 
known even when she first assumed 
glasses to read and write by. 

The gymnasium teacher received the 
report on the candidate’s condition with 
an approving nod. 

“You'll do,” she said succinctly. “I 
can help you a great deal, provided you 
are willing to obey me.” 

Marion stated that she was able and 
willing to pay any price for attaining her 
object. The gymnasium teacher smiled. 

“It is a question of time and obedi- 
ence quite as much as of money,” she 
said. “In six weeks you will begin to 
feel a change if you follow instructions 
closely, and in six months your tailors 
and your dressmakers will be taking 
new measurements. In less than six 
months your old friends will be telling 
you how well you look.” 

“Or how well prosperity agrees with 
me,” interpolated Marion. 

“But it will be quite a year before 
strangers will remark what a stunning 
girl Miss Whitcomb is. And that, I take 
it, is what you desire.” 

Marion laughed and nodded. 

“ Are you willing to give the year and 
the obedience?” asked the instructor 

“T am,” solemnly declared the aspirant 
for beauty. 

She was conducted through the gym- 
nasium. It was a_ large building, 
equipped with all the latest devices for 
heating and ventilation. On the lowest 
floor were four rooms devoted to hand- 
ball and bowling. Behind these was a 
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swimming-pool with constantly chang- 
ing water playing green against its 
marble sides. On the next floor the 
reception-room, as well as lecture-rooms, 
offices and reading-rooms. The third 
floor was devoted to the exercise-rooms. 
These were broad, long and light. 
Against the walls were flat wicker 
couches. One room had a heavily 
matted floor for wrestling and tumbling. 
A billiard-room, a running track, shower 
baths and lockers completed the work- 
ing establishment. 

Marion became an inhabitant of this 
institution. Not only her exercises, but 
her rest was to be under competent 
direction. Not only was she to be taught 
all manner of sports, but her diet was 
equally a matter of prescription. 

Renunciation, she discovered, was the 
first step toward beauty. The number 
of things she had to abstain from 
amazed her. She gave up desserts and 
sweets, she gave up thick soup, and was 
deprived of her corsets for a time; even 
pillows were taken away from her. The 
habit of reading in bed, which had been 
her delight, was at once repressed, and 
she strove diligently to avoid expressing 
interest in conversation by muscuiar 
facial contortions. 

She was first taught to do properly 
what she had done instinctively, but 
never correctly, since the days of her 
unconscious childhood. She was taught 
to breathe. It was in order that this 
lesson might be learned that corsets 
were for a time abandoned, for it was 
an axiom of the wise woman to whom 
Marion had gone for assistance that the 
five-minute exercise at morning or at 
night, or the hour’s exercise two or three 
times a week, is not what counts most 
in the search for health and beauty, but 
the hour-by-hour way of life. 

Marion had to breathe constantly, 
therefore the first obstacle to perfect 
breathing was removed. 

She was awakened every morning at 
six o'clock by an attendant, who brought 
her, not a cup of coffee, but a steaming 


pint of hot water. On this her instruct- 
ress laid great stress, for she believed 
with the celebrated specialist that two 
quarts of water drunk between meals 
would cure most of the digestive ills 
that flesh is heir to. Then, for five 
minutes, she took breathing exercises 
before an open window, standing in 
heelless, warm, bedroom shoes, and pro- 
tecting herself against the cold by a 
heavy negligée. For fifteen minutes 
more she went through a series of light 
gymnastic exercises without apparatus. 
These were designed to straighten her 
shoulders somewhat bent by stoop:ng 
over papers, to broaden her chest, to 
strengthen her back, and to make her 
joints supple. A cold bath followed. 
And Marion learned early in her career 
as a beauty-seeker that the bath was a 
most important aid. It was followed by 
a brisk rubbing, which brought the 
blood to the surface cf the body, re- 
freshing and rejuvenating the skia 

After this her hair was bruslied for 
ten minutes, not haphazard as she had 
been wont to brush it in the days of 
her school-teaching, but almost scienti- 
fically. It was divided into four parts, 
and each part was brushed from root 
to end in long, even, gentle but firm 
strokes. Then it was dressed in the 
simplest possible manner. 

The morning costume was prescribed 
as rigorously as the morning exercises. 
Its chief object was to avoid all fetter- 
ing bands which could hinder proper 
breathing. It consisted of China silk 
bloomers and a short-skirt suit, with 
low-heeled, broad-toed shoes. Arrayed 
in this, Marion sought the breakfast 
table. 

The breakfast was not the one to 
which Marion’s training had inclined 
her. She inclined toward over-stoutt.ess. 
Her diet therefore excluded all things 
fattening. She had a tending toward 
indigestion, with its accompanying sal- 
lowness, and, therefore, all things greasy 
were banished. Fruit she had, teast, 
eggs, weak tea or coffee, both without 
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Putting the shot is a fine developer of the waist and back muscles, which in the average woman are weak. 


milk or sugar, as she preferred. But of 
these there was no limit placed upon 
her consumption. Occasionally a broiied 
chop or piece of broiled steak replaced 
the eggs, but these were served in so 
many varied forms that the diet did not 
seem monotonous. 

After breakfast she rested for a short 
time. No violent exercise was ever per- 


mitted immediately following a meal. 
Breakfast being a light repast, an heur 
only elapsed between it and the hoise 
back ride, the swimming lesson or the 
Turkish bath. Each of these Marion 
had twice a week. The two former were 
designed to exercise her muscles and 
increase the circulation of her blood. 
The Turkish baths were aimed at her 
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dingy complexion and her over-avoir- 
dupois. A slender girl would have taken 
them only once a fortnight; or had 
there been any indication of heart 
trouble in her case they could not have 
been permitted at all, except under 
medical restrictions, the :mtense heat of 
the hot rooms being seriously debilitat- 
ing. 

Back at her gymnasium home, Marion 
rested until luncheon. She did not rest 
with a book in her hands, or a bit of 
fancy work, or a letter pad, as had once 
been her custom. She lay flat on her 
back on a wicker couch in a darkened 
room. No collar restricted her neck, no 
bands or belts her waist. She breatlied 
the long, deep breath she had been 
taught to take, until she sometimes fell 
asleep. And always after an hour of 
this, her lassitude disappeared. 

Luncheon was a simple meal. Poia 
toes, macaroni, beets and all manner of 
starchy vegetables were denied her. But 
of spinach, lettuce, tomatoes, asparegus 
and celery she was given all her appetite 
demanded. The meats she ate were 
either roasted or boiled. Few “ made” 
meat dishes found their way to the gym 
nastic table, for the object of the meals 
was to give the body as much nutriment 
as possible without overworking the 
stomach. Of desserts, fruit either raw 
or cooked were alone permitted. The 
training table of a college athlete was 
not more austere. 

After the necessary interval between 
luncheon and exercise, Marion went to 
the gymnasium proper. Here for an 
hour she went through exercises, be- 
ginning with the simple dumbbell and 
wand movements known to all school- 
children and developing gradually into 
intricate and complex manceuvers. Some 
afternoons she had a fencing lesson, on 
others she was taken to a golf course, 
or perhaps a driving teacher instrucied 
her in the gentle art of guiding a pair 
of spirited ponies among the confusion 
of vehicles in the Park. 

Dinner was a meal, as the others of 
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the day had been, remarkable for the 
things she was denied. Probably this 
renunciation of the edibles for which 
she cared most would have been ex- 
tremly distasteful to Marion had she 
been obliged to make it in a company 
where others ate what they pleased. But 
here there were no temptations—-all 
fared alike, for the head instructress 
conformed to the same plain regimen 
she prescribed for her pupils. At the 
end of two months the seeker after per- 
fection began to be a different woman. 
Her blood flowed so much more swiitly 
and steadily through her veins, her lungs 
expanded so much more readily as she 
breathed, her step was so much more 
springy and buoyant—in short, she felt 
so much better, that she could not, if 
she would, quarrel with the regimen 
which was bringing her vigour and in 
its wake gladness. 

The day’s tasks ended, all restricticns 
ceased. Until the hour of nine Marior’s 
time was her own. She might read or 
write letters, or play on the exceilent 
grand piano in the parlour of the gym- 
nasium, or take a hand at whist with 
the little corps of instructors. But at 
nine o'clock the seeker after beauty said 
“good night,” and retired to her airy 
sleeping-room. There she resigned her- 
self to the comforting manipulations of 
her maid, an expert masseuse. She was 
rubbed with alcohol; then her limbs 
were vigorously kneaded to refresh the 
muscles strained by the hard exertions 
of the day. Her face was very gently 
rubbed with cocoa butter to feed and 
soften the skin. Massage is a great 
sleep inducer, for it diverts the blood 
from the brain, promotes an even cir- 
culation, and calms the nerves. Delight- 
fully soothed, Marion, before she was 
aware, had dropped off into a dreamless 
sleep. 

On the last night of her twelvemonth 
ordeal, Marion, dressed for a ball, stood 
in front of her mirror. It reflected a tall, 
erect woman, whose lithe figure and 
easy poise suggested supreme health 
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and strong muscles. 
arms, now round and symmetrical and 


She surveyed her 


firm as marble. The curving lines of 
the shoulders, the superb fulness of the 
chest, the tapering grace of the waist, 
the clear eyes, the tinge of colour in the 
cheeks, were in striking contrast to the 
flabby, corpulent figure and hollow face 
she had brought to the gymnasium. 


Now she had control of herself. She 

walked lightly, buoyantly, swiftly. She 
SOMETHING 

By G. 





breathed deeply, and her blood flowed 
strenuously in her veins. The image 
that stood confronting her was certainly 
a reconstructed Marion Whitcomb. 

At the ball, as Miss Whitcomb stood 
talking to her chaperon, she heard a 
man standing a little way off, who had 
just pointed her out to his companion, 
say: 

“Who is that stunning looking young 


woman? ” 
IN THE CITY. 
a = 


One I’m likely to remember 
Is a man I used to meet, 
In the extra-slow six-thirty 
Crawling home from Cannon Street. 


Trade ? 


He might be stocks, or stockings ; 


Or he might be mats or mines; 
Or an agent of an agent 
For the Transatlantic lines. 


Well, his work appeared exhausting, 
But it hardly seemed to pay 

For the office, that he rented 
Somewhere Finsbury Circus way. 


He was “something in the City "— 
Something small, but “on his own,” 
Just a young ambitious fighter, 
With the pluck to stand alone. 


There was little that he told me, 
And one only thing was clear: 
In the intervals of business 
He found time to volunteer. 


Now his friends are proudly thinking, 
“When a man for England dies, 
Though he’s nothing in the City, 


He is something in the skies!” 











THE 


MARQUIS 


DIFFERS. 


By ALFRED SUTRO. 


CENE—The boudoir of the Mar- 
S guise de Verny, in her husbana’s 
mansion in the Boulevard St. 
Germain. The Marquise, an exquisite 
brunette of twenty-two, is attired in a 
bewildering ball dress. There is a 
knock at the door, and the Marquts 
enters. He is a good-looking, soidierly 
man, some ten years her senior. 


MARQUIS—Good-evening, my dear 
Adrienne. Ah, how beautiful you are! 

ADRIENNE (with a low courtesy)— 
I am glad my lord is pleased. 

MARQUIS—Pleased! You dazzle me. 
May I sit down? 

ADRIENNE—The carriage is waiting, 
Réné. Pay me all your compliments 
quickly, for I must go. 

MARQUIS—I have a curious desire 
that we two should spend the evening 
together. Will you gratify my caprice? 

ADRIENNE—My dear Réné, you are 
not serious? 

MARQUiIs—But I am, indeed; as I 
laid down my cards at the club I said 
to myself, “I will go home, and ask my 
little wife to give up her ball for 
me 

ADRIENNE—It is impossible! 

MARQUIS—Marie Antoinette once 
told an ancestor of mine that she had 
a favour to ask. He replied: “If it is 
possible, Madame, it is done already ; 
if it is impossible, it shall be done.” 
Come, be a good princess, and humour 
your husband. 

ADRIENNE—My dear Réné, do not 
tease me. And we are keeping the 
horses waiting in the cold. Will you 
see me to my carriage? 

MARQUIS—Truly I am the most un- 
fortunate of men. At cards luck was 
against me; and here I am once more 
unsuccessful. Do you pity me? 





ADRIENNE—Because your wife has to 
go to a ball? 

MARQuIS—Ah, Adrienne, should I 
not be distressed at your refusing to 
grant me so small a favour? Dance 
with me to-night—your words shall be 
the music, and my kiss the prize in the 
cotillon. 

ADRIENNE—You are sentimental to- 
night, Monsieur le Marquis. 

MARQUIS—As I passed through the 
Champs Elysées this morning, I saw 
the first bud of blossom on the chestnuts. 
And I suppose that a tiny shoot has 
flowered in my heart, too. And, although 
I have had a very busy day, I could 
never quite shut out from my memory 
that morning in spring, five years ago, 
when the little Adrienne first put her 
timid hand in mine. 

ADRIENNE—Come, my dear Réné, 
bid me good-by; I must really be 
going. 

MARQuIS—How shall I express my 
most profound regret? See, I felt so 
sure that I could persuade you—I so 
much overrated my powers—and the 
evening is so cold—and Baptiste has 
harnessed my favourite English mares— 

ADRIENNE (a (rifle impatiently)— 
Well? 

MARQuUIS—That I was venturesome 
enough to countermand the  car- 
riage 

Adrienne’s eyes flash indignation; 
she makes a swift movement to the bell ; 
the Marquis intercepts her, takes her 
hand, bears it very gallantly to his lips, 
and leads her to a seat. 

MARQUIS—Do not ring, my dear 
Adrienne—I am sure you have no wish 
to go to this ball to-night. 

ADRIENNE (suppressing her anger)— 
Marquis, this is incomprehensible to 
me ; and I truly cannot suffer 
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MARQUIS—See how considerate I 
have been! I even went so far as te 
send a message to the Vernouailles to 
say that you had caught a slight cold, 
and must take care of yourself, in view 
of our own ball here to-morrow. 

ADRIENNE (fierce/y)—You did this? 

MARQuIS—Ah, dear Adrienne, do not 
overwhelm me with gratitude. Am I not 
always thoughtful for you? But come, 
sit down. Let us talk. I have had a 
busy day. Are you not curious to know 
how I have spent my day ? 

ADRIENNE (fanning herself)— ~More 
profitably, I trust, than you have spent 
your evening. 

MARQUIS (/aughing)—Ah, you shall 
judge. My dear, I have fought a duel. 

ADRIENNE (alarmed}—A duel! 

MARQUIS—As you see, I have re- 
turned safe and sound. My adversary 
has not been quite so fortunate. I am 
afraid that his left lung will never quite 
forget that my sword passed through it. 

ADRIENNE—What was the cause of 
this duel? 

MARQUIS—You are aware, my dear 
Adrienne, that politics interest me but 
little. Still, 1 am a staunch Royalist ; and 
too many of my ancestors have shed 
their blood for our kings for me to 
tolerate a reflection upon the House of 
France. It was an insulting remark upon 
the late Comte de Paris that led to the 
duel. As you see, all proper secrecy 
has been observed, but the news will, of 
course, be in the papers to-morrow. 

ADRIENNE—Who was your adver- 
sary? 

MARQUIS—Who? Ah—-have no fear 

a person you know very slightly. 
Have I your permission to smoke a little 
cigarette? (Adrienne nods; he_rises, 
lakes a cigarette out of his case and 
proceeds to light it, with his back half 
turned to her.) It was the Vicomte de 
Marly. 

Adrienne starts violently, and grips 
her chair. The Marquis sits again, and 
smiles benevolently at her. 

MARQUIS—I see _ that 


the mere 


thought of the danger to which I have 
been exposed has turned you quite pale, 
my dear Adrienne. But let me reassure 
you. Marly is a good fencer; though, 
| fancy, not quite my equal. ‘It was a 
very pretty pass in guarte that van- 
quished him; and, truly, I am rather 
proud of it. 

ADRIENNE—And—his—wound ? 

MARQUIS—Oh, not at all dangerous! 
He will have to keep to his bed for six 
weeks or so, and then go to the south. 
As I say, that one lung will never be 
quite the same; but, then, he has two. 
And, by the way, I am sure you are 
glad now that you have not gone to the 
Vernouailles to-night. For, of course, 
the duel will be spoken of there. 

ADRIENNE (nervously)—The cause is 
well known? 

MARQUIS—My dear child, what a 
curious question! Monsieur de Marly 
permitted himself a reflection upon the 
late chief of the house we serve; and 
my father’s son had naturally to defend 
his king. The Vicomte refused to apolo- 
gise, and I was unable to withdraw the 
remark that I had let fall in my anger. 
So we settled our little differences in 
the woods of Vincennes; and the slight 
difficulty he will in the future experience 
in breathing will induce him henceforth 
to speak more respectfully of princes 
You still look pale, my dear Adrienne. 
Where can I find your salts? 

ADRIENNE—Thank you; 
need them; I am quite well. 

MARQUIS—You do not congratulate 
me on my success! 

ADRIENNE—I tremble to think what 
might have happened. 

MARQUIS—It was a curious s thing I 
never had such mastery over my sword. 
It seemed to be alive, to act of itself ; 
I was a mere spectator—the judge. The 
duel had scarcely begun when I saw that 
De Marly was at my mercy. He made 
a rash thrust, and exposed his chest— 
and the sword whispered to me, “ The 
heart or the lung?” You have no idea 
of the temptation there was to choose 


I do not 
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the heart. All the savagery that lies at 
the bottom of us urged me to kill. And 
I knew that Marly was a worthless man. 
But | refrained—and am glad—for your 
sake. 
ADRIENNE (starting)—Mine! 
MARQUIS—They would have prose- 
cuted me, you know; and, although | 
should have been acquitted, it is always 
a disagreeable period for one’s. wife ; 
she has unhappy fears that her husband 
may be sent to prison. So, as the 
English poet says, “ All’s well that ends 
well.” He fought bravely enough—I 
must do him that justice—and escapes 
with a little hole in the lung. Ah, how 
pleasant it is, in this room! Say some- 
thing to me, Adrienne. 
ADRIENNE—Réné—my head is heavy 
—I think I will go to my room 
MARQUIS—I entreat you to stay with 
me. I am in the humour to talk—and, 
besides, there is something, I know, that 
I wished to ask of you. Oh, yes, I have 
it! What novels have you been reading 
lately, my dear Adrienne? 
ADRIENNE—Truly, I cannot tell— 
several, | fancy—but why do you ask? 
MARQuUIS—Because I am certain that 
one of them must have made a marked 
impression upon you. Oh, I am sure 
of it! One that was very sentimental— 
and, if I may say so without offending 
you—not very true to life. Shall I tell 
you the plot? There is a heroine, a very 
sweet and noble woman, devoted in her 
heart to her husband and her little son; 
and she condescends, in her eagerness 
for amusement, to listen to the advances 
of a very dishonourable and paltry 
man 
ADRIENNE—Réné! 
_ MARQUIS—-You marvel at my guess- 
ing the plot of your book? My dear 
friend, I will tell you more. I will even 
indicate the chapter that most impressed 
you. It is the one where the man has 
had the audacity to make insolent pro- 
posals to the lady; and she, although 
indignant, is vaguely flattered at being 
selected by this hero of many adven- 
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tures. So she writes him a letter; and, 
although every word of it breathes her 
loyalty ‘and honour, the letter is still a 
foolish one for a woman of her character 
to write to a man of his. 

Adrienne buries her head in 
hands. 

MARQUIS—You had been reading this 
with great interest, my dear Adrienne 
-~and it amused you so much that you 
made a copy of that letter! And, in 
your absent-mindedness, carried away 
by your admiration for the author's idea, 
you put your letter in an envelope, and 
addressed it to the one really con- 
temptible person of our acquaintance! 
By the most curious coincidence it 
chanced to fall into my hands; and, as 
I was certain a mistake had been made, 
I have brought it back to you. But it 
never occurred to you, little realist that 
you are, that the letter might have 
actually been posted, and received by 
the odious person! 

ADRIENNE—Do you forgive me? 

MARQUIS—For your poor taste in 
fiction? I am, perhaps, a little to blame. 
For it appears to me that, had I devoted 
more of my time to you, you would not 
have felt the same interest in this class 
of novel. Oh, I think I have been to 
blame. 

ADRIENNE—Would you like to know 
how the novel ended, Réné? 

MARQUIS—I fancy I can guess 

ADRIENNE — The lady’s_ husband 
punished the worthless man—as he 
deserved to be punished. 

MARQUIS—Really? I am glad of that. 

ADRIENNE—And he _ behaved so 
chivalrously and magnanimously to the 
foolish wife—that she—loved him more 
than ever before—and was never foolish 
again in all her life 

MARQUIS—Truly, the end of that 
story atones for much that I disliked 
in the beginning. And, tell me—did 
the lady not so much as embrace her 
husband? 

Adrienne flings her arms around him, 
and the Marquis smiles. 


her 

















An oak-ribbed ark of a dwelling. 


THE 


LONE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR. 


The man who sailed alone around the world in a thirty-seven-foot boat. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


Photographs by the Author. 


gently rocking in a little cove. 

No one could fail to recognise 
her as_an unusual craft at once—such 
breadth of beam, such homely simplicity, 
such sturdy strength. Yes, that was the 
very boat, thirty-seven feet long and 
fourteen wide, in which Captain Joshua 
Slocum had sailed around the world. 
There were other vessels about—row- 
boats, sloops, and yachts, but beside this 
one they appeared like playthings. The 
Spray could not compete with them in 
grace and style, yet she had an attrac- 
tive air of domesticity and was evidently 


Te Spray, as I first saw her, lay 


built for a sea home suited to all seasons 
and all waters and not simply adapted 
to fair summer weather along shore. It 
was a pleasure to set foot on her and 
note her snug appointments. 
pleasure to eat with Captain Slocum a 
rough and ready lunch that he deftly 
prepared in the little galley, and it was 
a pleasure when night came to bunk in 
under a deck awning and sleep on board. 
But, best of all, was a sail the next 
morning in “the old S/ray,” as her 
owner affectionately calls her, from the 
American mainland across to the small 
island on which he has made his home. 
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The lonely lookout of the Spray. 
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On an island at the village of West + 


Tisbury is his home. This is not, how- 
ever, his native region; for his birth- 
place was under the British Flag in 
Nova Scotia. There he began life fifty- 
eight years ago on a little clay farm 
overlooking the Bay of Fundy. The sea 
was two and a half miles distant, but it 
was in sight, and when the wind was 
right the boy could hear the waves 
breaking against the rocky coast. The 
sea was fascinating to him from the first, 
and he liked to watch the ships sail up 
and down the bay. The Slocums were 
nearly all sailors, and Old Ocean was al- 
ways beckoning to the lad and claiming 
him as its own long before he began to 
cruise on its waters. But as a child he 
was a farm boy, and Nova Scotia farm 
life was then only one remove from 
pioneering. Cabins of logs were still 
occasionally in use, though they were 
considered rude and behind the times, 
and those who dwelt in them were 
looked on as “low down.” 

Captain Slocum’s earliest experience 
as a navigator was gained on a placid 
mill pond about a mile down the hill 
from his home. Here, when he was 
nine or ten years old, he constructed a 
raft. It was of three spruce logs, and 
with boards nailed across made quite a 
substantial craft. Joshua rigged up 
mast and sail and the rustic vessel 
carried him many a lagging voyage be- 
fore the breeze; but he always had to 
pole back. 

Shortly after he built his raft he 
began to go out on the sea fishing for 
cod and mackerel in a small schoouer 
with a crew made up among the neigh- 
bours. He continued at home working 
as a desultory fisherman and farm 
labourer until he was seventeen, when 
he “slithered off” and started life on 
his own account in a tannery. He did 
not, however, find the change congenial. 
In a few months he had shipped for 
Dublin as an ordinary seaman and the 
next four years were spent on the At- 
lantic. Then he voyaged to California, 


tried salmon fishing in Oregon, went to 
China and Australia, and suffered ship- 
wreck on the coast of Borneo. He was 
not long in becoming an officer and at 
the age of twenty-three was master of 
a Californian coaster. A dozen years 
later he had command of the Northern 
Light, one of the finest sailing vessels 
of its time. As a whole he had been 
remarkably fortunate and prosperous, 
and presently he bought a ship for him- 
self—the Aguidneck—and engaged in 
trade on the coast of Brazil. But things 
now began to go wrong and they cul- 
minated in the wreck of the vessel. It 
was not insured and he lost all he had 
gained in his long years of voyaging. 
To return home with his wife and two 
boys who had been his companions on 
the ill-fated Aguzdneck he concluded to 
build and navigate his own boat. So he 
constructed the Lizberdade, a craft not 
much larger than a good sized rowboat, 
and in this the family made one of the 
most interesting and original voyages 
ever sailed. 

They came safe to ‘port and the 
captain started life anew. But mis- 
fortune dogged his heels and nearly 
every venture he made, whether on land 
or sea, turned out a dismal failure. He 
recalled many times that happy voyage 
on the Liderdade. It seemed as if the 
only way to be care free was to go on 
another voyage of that kind. The idea 
harmonised with his innate love of ad- 
venture, and he soon set to work build- 
ing the Spray and at length started off 
around the world. The project had be- 
come known and through the kindiess 
of interested well wishers he started 
fairly well equipped except in the matter 
of money. In cash he possessed scarcely 
sixpence. This financial weakness 
several times threatened to cut Po his 
voyage in the earlier part of it, but 
always some one came to his aid in the 
nick of time. Then he discovered that 
everywhere he went there was great 
curiosity with regard to the boat and 
its owner's adventures and plans. Ata 
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The Slocums’ pleasure on shore. 


number of ports he charged a small ad- 
mission fee. As a show the Spray was 
very profitable ; but it was a severe task 
to handle the crowds and answer the 
multitude of questions. “I never worked 
so hard in my life,” he says. “I would 


be dog-tired at night and drop right 
down.” 

To escape this labour he finally, in 
Tasmania, hired a hall and told his story 
to an audience, instead of repeating it 
to individuals on his hoat. The lecture 
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was a success and he frequently repeated 
it as he continued his wanderings. The 
result was that he returned from his 
cruise with a bag full of sovereigns and 
a new vocation. He had hardly set foot 
on his native soil when he began to get 
requests to relate his adventures for 
publication. These he wrote out one 
winter living on the Sfray in dock. He 
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lucidity, and its never failing vim and 
humour are charming. The wonder is 
that a man with such a limited boyhood 
education, and who had been knocking 
about the sea ever since; should beable 
to turn to authorship and express him- 
self so forcibly and fluently. The only 
hint of a literary turn of mind that 
showed itself in his youth was a habit 


The Crew at breakfast. 


became intensely interested in the work 
and could do nothing else, often stick- 
ing to his task in the tiny cabin of the 
boat until after midnight. 

The story, both in its magazine print- 
ing and in book form, was exceptionally 
successful and won for him a wide re- 
putation. It is not only unique in itself, 
but it is told in a most engaging way. 
Its evident faithfulness to the facts, its 


he had for a time of copying jokes and 
anecdotes that pleased him from the 
newspapers into a blank book. It was 
the loss of the Aguidneck and his sub- 
sequent hard luck that made him a 
writer, and he now declares that his 
troubles were all good fairies in 
disguise. 

Of late the captain has become a 
thoroughgoing landsman and has cast 
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anchor on a little farm, where he lives 
on the outskirts of a rural village with 
several old sea captains for neighbours. 
His house is one of the most ancient on 
the island—an oak-ribbed ark of a 
dwelling with warped floors and tiny 
window panes and open fireplaces. Its 
aspect is at present rather forlorn and 
naked, but the captain knows how to 
wield the hammer and the saw, and will 
soon make it snug. In a single season 
he has become an enthusiastic agricul- 
turist, is proud of his flourishing garden 
and would like to own and make fruitful 
all the land round about. He delights 
to point out the beauties of the sturdy 
oak woods which overspread much of 
the region, the promising condition of 


the abounding huckleberry bushes, the 
possibilities of the wet hollows for cran- 
berry culture and of the protected slopes 
for fruit trees, and he is sure the island 
water is the sweetest and purest in the 
world. The place looks to him like 
Eden, and it seems likely the sea will 
know him no more. 

So much the better for the rest of us 
if, as a consequence, we shall see and 
hear him oftener. The aroma and salt 
spray of Old Ocean are in his conversa- 
tion and his writings. He has the power 
to invigorate and refresh, and the re- 
cords of that round-the-world-voyage on 
the Sfray and of that other long voyage 
on the Liderdade rank among the most 
enchanting sea narratives ever written. 


A HIELAN’ LASS IN LONDON. 


By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 


O I hear the skirl o’ bagpipes 
Doun in the dusty street, 

An’ the dull hert in ma bosom 
Begins tae dance an’ beat. 

I fling up ma wee window 


As faur up as I| can, 


An’ down I bang a bawbee 
Tae the puir auld heilan’ man. 


His kilt is scarce a kilt ava’, 

It’s just a puir bit dud, 

But the fazntest streak o’ tartan 

Is enough to fire ma bluid. 

His plaiddie has “seen better days "— 
His bunnet’s lost its tails— 

An’ his pipes are unco wheezy, 

An’ his ain wind-bag aft fails. 


Yet he strikes up “ Heilan’ Laddie’ 


’ 


Wi’ the speerit o’ the deil, 

Then wi’ a wail o’ anguish 

Comes the dear “ Land o’ the Leal ”— 
But—“ The Flooers o’ the Forest” 
That garrs me greet sae sair 

That doun I slam the window 

For I can staun’ noe mair. 
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SETTLED 


THE STRIKE. 


By CY WARMAN. 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 

It began among the line men 
along the track, got to the Galecians on 
the gravel train, and would have spread 
to the half-breed herdsmen on the Assi- 
naboid, but they checked it in time. 

Sandy, the section foreman, whose 
territory now extended both ways from 
Santiluta, worked loyally alone. By day 
he stole along the line on a railway 
tricycle, looking for loose bolts and 
bombs, and by nights dreamed he was 
roadmaster. 

One day he came to the spur where 
the gravel train had been working, but 
nobody was at work. 

“They demand the big chief of the 
whole Canadian Pacific,” said the con- 
ductor of the work train to Sandy. 

“Wire for Fury at the Peg,’ said 
Sandy. 

“But they demand the ead,” the 
conductor insisted. 

“°*Tis all the same to them,” said 
Sandy, “he'll make them think Mr. 
George Fury, Esquire,’s the head of the 
Universe. Be the time he’s done wie 
thim, they won’t know heads from tails.” 

So they telegraphed, and Fury, the 
General Superintendent, came down 
from Winnipeg, special. His car had 
scarcely stopped when he dropped be- 
tween Sandy and the conductor of the 
gravel train. He waited at least five 
seconds and as neither of the men spoke, 
demanded, shortly : 

“ Wha’dotheywant ?” 

“More money.” 

“ Have they a leader?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Show me the alien,” he said, starting 
for the boarding car that was filled to 
the door with Galecians. 

They made room for the head as he 
leaped lightly into the car. 

“*Smatterhere?” he said sharply. 


O NCE there was a strike on the 


A big man stepped out, put his 
thumbs into his belt, and answered, 
“ More money.” 

“Who are you?” 

“ Halabola,” said the man. 

“What do you call yourself in Cana- 
dian?” 

“ Seven-Persons.” 

“Well, Seven-Persons, tell me your 
troubles.” 

“ Galecian heap strong man,” said he 
gripping the muscle of his nght arm, 
“do much work—want more money.” 

“Whaterthey getting?” asked the 
G.S. of the boss of the Gravel Pits. 

“One dollar and fifty cents for ten 
hours.” 

“ Shameful! ” said the Superintendent. 
“Hereafter you will pay them fifteen 
cents an hour and let them work when 
it is not raining if Seven-Persons says 
so. Do you understand?” 

The boss nodded, coughing in his 
hand. 

Seven-Persons turned to his followers, 
threw his arms into the air dramatically 
and they closed in on him. They lifted 
him bodily and carried him away to the 
gravel pit and immediately went to 
work. 

From the rear end of his car, Fury 
smiled and answered the friendly signal 
sent to him by the strong arms of the 
fifty Galecians on the gravel train. 

It was a great victory, and it shows 
how easy it is to avoid trouble. It was 
a great victory, and shows what can be 
accomplished through the medium of a 
walking boss, an official agitator who 
can “read writin’.” Before the strike 
they had to work an hour for fifteen 
cents. Now they would get fifteen cents 
for an hour’s work. 

It shows, also, that it is not so much 
what we get but what we think we get 
and the way we get it that makes us 
happy in this life. 
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NANCY’S NEW GOWNS. 


By ELEANOR HOYT. 


ing?” Nancy eyed herself 
critically in the long pier glass 
between the front windows. 

“ Positive,” asserted Bobby, with pro- 
found conviction. 

‘Nancy turned around and looked 
across her shoulder at the back of the 
trailing grey gown. 

“You don’t think—Bobby, you truly 
don’t think it makes 
me look fat? ” 

There was tragic 
appeal in her tones. 

Bobby smiled. 

“ Just about as fat 
as a willow wand,” 
he suggested. Then 
he added, hastily 
and conscientiously 
— ‘but shapelier.” 
Nancy seemed tre- 
mendously relieved. 

“You know, 
Bobby, I’ve been 
called * plump’ three 
times this winter. 
The first two times 
I didn’t mind it, be 
cause women did it 
—thin women. You 
know how that sort 
of woman says, 
‘Why, dear, you are 
getting positively — 
plump.’ A long hesi- 
tation before the 
‘plump, Bobby. 
That means, ‘I can’t 
forgive you for not 
having as many 
angles as I have.’ 

“ But the third time 
it was a man who 


called me plump. 


7 Y ie are quite sure it is becom- 





That made me shiver, because he 
thought he was being complimentary. 
I've dieted ever since. It’s a dreadful 
thing to have a long line of fat ancestors 
and live in their shadow. The sword of 
Damocles was cheering compared to it. 

“You don’t think that perhaps a big 
chou and ends of pale yellow chiffon— 
the nice spring primrose yellow—would 
improve me; you truly don't?” 

She was pathe- 
tically appealing. 
Bobby’s smile de- 
veloped into a laugh. 

“You know that I 
don't think anything 
from any one of the 
four seasons could 
improve you,” he 
said with emphasis. 

“So bad as that?” 
sighed Nancy. “Then 
| may as well stop 
struggling.” 

She tucked herself 
into the corner of 
the huge Davenport, 
carefully preémpting 
the pale yellow 
cushions. 

“Sit quite at the 
other end of the 
Davenport, Bobby. 
Then you'll not spoil 
the colour scheme, 
and can get enough 
perspective to really 
enjoy it. You see 
I’m proud of this 
gown.” 

“So I imagined,” 
murmured the man 
who came often. 

“It’s so unex- 


‘* Pathetically appealing.” pected.” 
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“Wu, Bubuy, yuu can’t beyue lu see the yood pututs of this Jrock ut close range.’ ”’ 


“ Unexpected?” echoed Bobby. 

“Yes—and I’ve eight others just as 
unexpected. It’s beatific, Bobby. You 
shall see them at the rate of one a week. 
You couldn't stand the rapture more 
often than that. 


“ I’ve four new hats, too, and an opera 


cloak and gloves and sisoes and slippers 
and a coat and—and things.” Her voice 
had a dreamy suggestion of hasheesh 
ecstasy. 

“But how did it happen, Nancy? 
Anyone dead?” 

“No; that’s the beauty of it. We 
didn’t kill a soul. It was the tidiest, 
most tactful bit of work my guardian 
angel ever put through—and yet so 
thorough, so beautifuily thorough.” 


“T don’t understand,” confessed 
Bobby hopelessly. 
“Of course you don’t. You don't 


know the Man.” 

Bobby sat up suddenly, a vitalised 
interrogation point surrounding a sup- 
pressed exclamation point. 

The girl among the pale yellow 
pillows smiled at him sweetly. She has 
a special smile for those moments of 


Bobby's, a guileless, innocent, happy, 
creamy smile, that filters softly through 
the explosive silence and has a particu- 
larly exasperating effect upon the bad- 
tempered young man. 

“ You remember the railway accident,” 
she said at last. Bobby’s face softened. 
He nodded. 

“TI haven't really told you about it 
since I came back. I haven't had a 
chance. First you were away, and then 
there was always some one here, and—” 

“It was good of you to telegraph.” 
Bobby’s voice was very low. “I'd have 
been desperate if I had seen the papers 
first.” 

“Well, you see, the Man asked me to 
whom he could send telegrams, and 
Daddy and mother made such a meagre 
list, | put you in for the moral effect.” 
She looked at him and relented. 

“Then I—well I just happened to 
think that I might never have seen you 
again, and I wished I had been nicer 
that afternoon, and I thought I'd like to 
telegraph to you—no, Bobby, you can't 
begin to see the good points of this 
frock at close range. What Daddy calls 
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‘**T sighed when I looked at the Man across the aisle. 


the ‘toot and cymbal!’ is the thing.” 
Bobby came back to the subject of 

the new gowns, but his face had cleared. 
“What did the accident have to do 


| with a grey gown?” 


Nancy spread her hands in a com- 
prehensive gesture. 
“ Everything—everything.” 
“Tell me about it.” 
“There was a Man—” began Nancy. 
“ There is always a man,” interrupted 
Bobby rudely. 
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He seemed so full oy possibilities.’ 


“Exactly. If I should die before you, 
Bobby, I wish you would see that that 
simple but comprehensive phrase 1s 
graven on my tomb— There was always 
a Man.’ There you have history, com- 
ment, and appreciation crystalised. It’s 
an ideal epitaph. This story doesn’t 
exactly begin with the Man, though. 
You know I started to Priscilla’s wed- 
ding. My wardrobe was awfully shabby, 
Bobby. It was between seasons, and | 
had worn things hard, and Daddy had 
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been bothered about business, so I 
wouldn't for worlds have asked him for 
anything new. 

“T didn’t even have a fresh frock for 
the wedding, but tucked the old things 
into my disgracefully battered trunk and 
told myself I didn’t care. 

“T was the only woman in the com- 
partment ; but there were men—several 
men. One of them was very good to 
look at, Bobby. He sat across the aisle 
from me. I sighed every time I glanced 
at him. It’s dreadfully hampering to 
be well bred, Bobby. The blue blood 
in me has interfered with a great deal 
of simple pleasure. Now I know girls— 
girls who are much better than I, giils 
of whom every one approves—who 
never take a trip without having some 
delightful adventure. They always meet 
strange knights who do the most charm- 
ing things for them and turn out to be 
friends of the girl’s friends, and rich or 
titled, or susceptible, and prodigal of 
violets and theatre boxes. I’ve travelled 
untold miles, and I never met a man 
in my life, unless he was dragged up 
to me by some one of unimpeachable 
reputation, and formally introduced. It 
isn’t that I’m good. It’s that I’m either 
stupid or unfortunate. I freeze solid 
when I enter a train, and not even the 
foot-warmer can thaw me. 

“So I sighed when I. looked at the 
Man across the aisle. He seemed so 
full of possibilities. Yet I knew I should 
never meet him. 

“There’s where I misjudged that 
guardian angel, Bobby. He’s an angel 
of resources. He understands my pre- 
judices and limitations. He has the 
force and invention to cope with them. 

“TI didn’t go out to the dining-car. I 
hate eating on a train. The Man 
wasn’t hungry either. Everybody else 
was, so we were left alone in the com- 
partment. I sat and stared out of the 
window. It was a black night, but the 
trees were blacker than the night, and 
huddled together like frightened gobo- 
links as we flew by. I was positively 
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grateful to every light that glimmered 
out of a cottage window. Slavery to 
convention had lowered my spirits. | 
felt depressed by my own propriety. 
Confidentially, Bobby, there’s nothing 
that depresses me like being truly good 
under temptation. Some people get a 
glow out of it. They don’t deserve any 
praise. I always know I’m going to be 
sorry, and yet I’m good in spite of it. 
That’s what I call noble. 

“Nobility sometimes has its reward. 
I've been known to doubt that; but 
now I know it is true. 

“T was watching a little light on a 
hillside. Suddenly the light turned a 
somersault and exploded like a Roman 
candle. 

“The explosion was horribly noisy. 
It wasn’t any respecter of person or 
propriety. It stood me on my head and 
batted me against hard woodwork and 
threw me down in a dislocated heap. 

“When I settled down once more | 
opened my eyes. Everything was dark. 
Moreover, everything was, apparently, 
upside down. I felt around and decided 
I was sitting on a window with my back 
against the padded seat. Something 
heavy lay across my lap. It was soft, 
and had on a rough frieze suit. Sud- 
denly it sat up, looking like one of the 
gobolinks, and rubbed its head. 

“*Well, I'll be ——-,’ it said. 

“*Tt looks as though you’d have a 
chance to find out whether you will be,’ 
I suggested. The Gobolink gasped. 

“* Oh, by Jove. I beg your pardon.’ 
It moved a foot or two away, quite to 
the other side of the window. 

“* Are you hurt?’ it asked. 

“*No; I’m worse than hurt. I’m 
offended,’ I said. You know I don't 
have hysterics, Bobby; but I was 
threatened. In the first place, I was 
scared; in the second place, I was 
shaken up; and in the third place, there 
was the good-looking man sitting on a 
window with me at the bottom of a 
Stygian pit. Talk of having a man 
thrown at one’s head! My friends had 
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tried doing it; but this was the real 
thing. At last I had undeniably met a 
strange man on a train. 

“He wasn’t badly hurt, but had hit 
his head an awful whack, and been 
stunned for a minute. He seemed a 
trifle dazed for a few minutes longer. 
Then he rose to the situation. 

“*We're in a ditch, he said. I told 
him the idea had occurred to me. He 
asked me if I was afraid to stay alone 
for a few minutes, and [| lied stoutly. I 
wanted him to sit right there and hold 
my hand tightly--not as a matter of 
sentiment, Bobby; merely by way of 
human encouragcement—-but [I let him 
go. I couldn’t hear a sound. All the 
passengers might have been ground to 
powder. Still, there was no reason why, 
if I happened to be rescued, I should 
look like a fright, so I straightened my 
hair and got my powder rag out of my 
chatelaine bag. There was something 
very comforting about that powder rag, 
Bobby. It was so every-day com- 
monplace. It reassured me. It was 
absurd to think of dying while one 
could sit comfortably on a window 
and use a powder rag. 

“Still I was glad when the Gobo- 
link peered down on me. He was 
tremendously cheerful, said we were 
all right and in no danger at all, but 
that I’d have to climb out of the 
window above me. I stood 
up and he leant through to 
grasp my hands; and I 
did credit to my gymnastic 
teacher. He pulled and I 
made a ladder of the 
brackets of the luggage rack. 
A climb through a carriage 
window isn’t so easy as it 
sounds, and I was glad that 
it was too dark for the 
Gobolink to really appre- 
ciate my efforts. 

“When I got through we 
climbed up out of the ditch. 
There were crowds of people 
around. Two carriages were 





standing on the line. Three more were 
toppled over. The engine was in the 
ditch. The luggage van was a perfect 
wreck. No one was killed. Only seven 
people were hurt, and none of the seven 
were in serious condition. Really, 
Bobby, it was beautifully arranged. 
Some guardian angels would have 
ma 
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*** She treated us royally.’ ”’ 


bungled it. I might have felt respon- 
sible, if any one had been badly hurt ; 
but there I was, there was the good- 
looking man, there were the proprieties 
intact, there were prejudices brushed 
aside. The measures had been radical, 
but effective.” 

“But the 
Bobby. 

“I’m coming to the grey gown. You 
wouldn’t have me put my climax in the 
middle of my story, would you? Men 
usually do that. Then the rest of the 
story is boring. I’ve often longed to 
teach the philosophy of rational de- 
velopment to the men I know. 

“Given a summer season, given sea- 
shore or mountain setting, given a man 
and a maid: how shall the man and the 
maid evolve a plot that will be progres- 
sively dramatic, but not reach its climax 
until late September? There's a problem 
for the class. The average man drops 
the climax into the middle of August. 
Then a good thing is spoiled, and what 
shall the man and the maid do with the 
tag ends of the season ? 


grey gown?” insisted 
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“Haste is fatal to all good work, 


Bobby. Where was 1?” 

“On the edge of the ditch,” prompted 
Bobby. 

“Yes, that’s it—and I like being on 
the edge of a ditch. There’s the pos- 
sibility of going either way, and there’s 
a fair surety of excitement, past, 
present, or future. 

“The Gobolink had blossomed into 
the good-looking man, because there 
were lanterns and torches. His cheek 
was cut, but that wasn’t really a dis- 
figurement.” 

“Probably his cheek could stand 
cutting,” growled Bobby; but Nancy 
overlooked it. 

“He put me down on a big rock and 
went off for a while. Then he came back 
and told me all about things. He said 
there was a farmhouse not far away, and 
that he would take me to it. The rail- 
way clearers wouldn’t arrive for some 
time, and we couldn’t go on our way 
for several hours. In the meantime he 
wanted something to eat, and I must 
have something. 
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“He tucked me under hs arm and 
trailed me off up the hill, in the wake 
of a boy who seemed to have been en- 
gaged as guide. He was a very master- 
{ul man, Bobby; and after a railroad 
wreck I believe I like masterfulness. I 
was docile. I was lamblike. You 
wouldn’t have known me. 

“The woman of the house was a dear. 
She took me in and mothered me and 
purred over me, and was disappointed 
because I 
didn’t bear 
a scratch. It 
cheered her, 
though, to 
have a 
chance at 
the man’s 
cheek, and 
she patched 
it up beauti- 
fully. Her 
man had 
gone to the 
wreck, but 
she had 
thought 
somebody 
might be 
brought to 
the house, so 
she stayed 
at home 
Nobody else 
wandered up 
there. She 
thought they must have gone to one of 
the other farmhouse:, and she distinctly 
resented it, but she treated us royally. 
We had eggs and bacon, Bobby, and two 
kinds of pie, and something like fifty- 
seven different varieties of marmalade 
and pickles. After supper the man went 
down to the wreck, but he came back 
soon—said he wasn’t needed. 

“The hostess went into the kitchen 
to ‘wash up.’ Give me the country for 
real friendliness, Bobby. I could have 
loved that woman. Just think how httle 
excitement she must have in her life, 
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and what a godsend we must have been 
—and yet she wouldn't spoil a ¢é¢e-d-¢éte 
for all the world. 

“TI hope I’m good, Bobby; but I’m 
not so good as that. 

“We had a beautiful time, the Man 
and I, in that best room. The green 
crocheted mats and the wax flowers were 
positively inspiring—and then I was 
glad to be alive. ‘hat gave me an un- 
selfish desire to make things interesting 
for other 
people, and 
{ did my 
best with 
the limited 
opportunity 
offered. I 
was in love 
with Provi- 
dence — but 
I didn’t yet 
realise the 
scope of my 
blessings. I[ 
was regard- 
ing the Man 
as plain man. 
Even in that 
light he was 
admirable. 

“He was 
so sympa- 
thetic about 
my luggage. 
We went 
down to the 
wreck and he had men hunt for my 
trunk, but there wasn’t anything left of 
it, apparently. I sat on a log and wailed 
aloud. All my good clothes at one fell 
swoop—and Daddy hard up! 

“Tt was too much. Of course, the 
clothes were rather shabby, but as I 
looked back at them they seemed alto- 
gether lovely. And how could I go to 
Priscilla’s wedding in a muddy travelling 
gown? 

“The Man came and sat on the log 
with me, and I told him all about it. 
He’s the kind of man to whom one tells 
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things. He understood just how I felt, 


which was wonderful, considering the 
fact that he had never worn a pink 
chiffon evening gown and grown at- 
tached to it. He asked how many gowns 
I’d lost, which was impertinent; but I 
I accepted 


didn’t think so at the time. 


wouldn’t have recognised the radiant 
and beautiful creations as I presented 
them, but I didn’t mean to exaggerate. 
The blessings had brightened as they 
took their flight. I lingered over the 
opera cloak until the Man asked me if 
[ hadn’t ever had my picture taken in 
| 
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“+7 couldwt be responsible for a railroad man’s ideas of sundries.’ ”’ 


it as perfectly natural interest in an 
overwhelming ‘calamity. I told him 
about the gowns. I dwelt upon their 
good points. It was like talking over 
the virtues of a dead friend. The good 
points grew as I thought of them. The 
dressmaker who made those gowns 
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it, and said he considered that Fate had 
been bitterly unkind to him, because 
he’d never been allowed to tuck me into 
that cloak. When I came to my white 
Virot hat I cried. Yes, I did, Bobby. 
It was such a duck of a hat, and I was 
so tired and shaken up, and I felt as 
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if I’d never be able to buy another. The 
tears just trickled miserably down my 
nose, and I dabbed at them with my 
kerchief and sniffled. Yes, I’m afraid I 
sniffled. I always do when I cry. That’s 
the reason I don’t cry often. It isn’t 
pluck. It’s vanity. But that white hat! 
I simply choked over it; and yet, I was 
smiling like an imbecile, too, over my 
foolishness. 

“The Man looked savage. 

“* Don’t do that!’ he said. ‘ Don’t, I 
tell you.’ I’ve never been spoken to so, 
Bobby. It paralysed me into tearless- 
ness. I wouldn’t have expected him to 
be unsympathetic. 

“He looked foolish but still savage. 

“*Tf you do that again, [’ll—Il’'ll— 
well, I'll make you angry and scandalise 
everybody,’ he said. 

“ After all, I don’t believe he’s un- 
sympathetic But I didn’t cry any 
more. 

“When our train came we sat to- 
gether. It was late, but I had to get 
off at 12.30. The Man handed me over 
to Priscilla and her brother. He gave 
me his card, and I asked him to call on 
Daddy and be properly thanked. He 
hesitated a minute, and then said he had 
some influence with the road, and would 
see that my claim for damages was at- 
tended to at once, without legal for- 
malities, if I would fix a valuation. I 
couldn’t do it. The clothes seemed 
beautiful in retrospect, but I knew they 
were almost worn out. The train was 
starting. ‘ Never mind,’ he said; ‘I’ve a 
sister, and I think I’ve a fairly complete 


inventory. We'll make allowances for 
sundries.’ 

“He stepped back into the compart- 
ment and was gone. 

“T borrowed one of Priscilla’s ¢rous- 
seau gowns to wear at the wedding, and 
stayed a week in borrowed clothes. 

“ The day before I came away I heard 
from Daddy. He said he had had a 
letter from the railway officials, enclosing 
a cheque to cover the amount of my loss 
in the accident. He had also had a call 
from the solicitor of the line who ex- 
plained that he had taken the liberty of 
attending to my claim because he had 
been on the train at the time of the 
accident, and had had the pleasure of 
being of some slight service to me. 

“The cheque was for £300. Daddy 
was shocked, but said the only thing 
was to take it all as a business matter 
and make no protest. He considered, 
however, that I had been dishonest in 
setting my valuation. He was desper- 
ately disapproving. I couldn’t make him 
understand that I didn’t deliberately 
overrate my frocks, and couldn’t be 
responsible for a railway man’s idea of 
sundries. 

“T’ve had an orgy at my dressmakers 
and milliners. The Gobolink is coming 
to dine with Daddy to-morrow. 

“ General solicitor for the line, Bobby! 
—and he might have been travelling 
man for an ironmonger’s firm. Oh, this 
is a good world. 

“Bobby, you don’t look happy. I 
wasn’t killed in the wreck, you know. 
It’s not a sad story at all.” 
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THYRZA’S 


DUPES. 


By HELEN C. CANDEE. 


HAT in the world is one to do 
W with a daughter not twenty, so 
beautiful that you can gaze 
and gaze on her and never have your 
fill, a daughter who is a slender wood 
nymph in figure, a sweet flower in face, 
and who possesses, withal, a power of 
fascination as sure and as deadly as an 
adder’s tongue, which stingeth at the 
last? But, alas! the biter was never bit, 
and the worst sting of all was given 
to her worshipful, obedient father. That 
was because he was a blunt, honest kind 
of person, who applied Queensberry 
rules to affairs of the heart, and in 
whom was no guile or dissimulation— 
at least, there was none until he took to 
managing his daughter's love affairs. 

Thyrza was her sweet, old-fashioned 
name, a grandmother's name, and gave 
her an air of quaintness that, together 
with some old fichus of lace inherited 
with the name, were altogether disarm- 
ing. “Here,” one said, “is the sweet 
little sister of Olivia of Wakefield.” 
And, pleased with the thought, he would 
look more carefully to see if he were 
right. 

Thus young Jack looked to his un- 
doing. Under the fichu he saw the long, 
wavy lines of grace, above it he saw an 
ear nested in banks of black hair, and 
close by a cheek of snow and roses. The 
mouth could not be catalogued, it was 
always smiling or flashing or sobering ; 
and the blue eyes set in black—when 
Thyrza lifted them one no longer saw ; 
one only felt. Most maidens drop their 
eyes when things have got thus far. 
That’s for modesty, they say, but 
Thyrza kept hers open, gazing softly, 
eye into eye, as a child might. And her 
adorers swore this unconsciousness was 
modesty’s highest phase, beside which 
she of the down-dropped head was a 
prude. After young Jack had drunk 


long from blue depths—unfathomable 
for the black fringe-—Thyrza suddenly 
grew self-conscious, a gorgeous, trem- 
bling flame overspread her face, and 
she laughed in gleeful embarrassment. 
Every skilful player has his individual 
coup. This self-conscious laugh was 
Thyrza’s. 

Jack went under ; surrendered utterly. 
And Thyrza accepted his homage, some- 
times gay, sometimes heavily senti- 
mental, with lovely responsiveness. Jack 
was to be a famous architect, and had 
the sensitiveness and appreciation that 
goes with the love for art in all her 
fascinating phases. 

He sketched a bit—Thyrza got out a 
box of colours and a pad, and for long 
days shut herself away and worked a 
forgotten mine, regretting to Jack that 
she had let her poor little gift lie so 
long. 

“But you have talent—these things 
are splendid,” declared Jack, working up 
her faulty drawing with nonchalant 
delicacy. 

“Oh, are they?” she asked, the 
magnetic current of the eyes turned full 
upon him, but the mouth so humble 
and pathetic that you wanted—Jack 
wanted—to turn its trembling into 
kisses. 

Jack was tall and manly, with a frank 
laugh which made you join it, and, as 
it came often, things were very merry 
where he was. He had talent and would 
one day become famous. He was just 
ready for the delightful years of the 
Beaux Arts, where he would, no doubt, 
outstrip his fellows and take all manner 
of prizes, and architects here at home 
would be at the pier on his return to 
secure him for themselves. 

And better than all these gifts of 
person and mind, he had a tender, 
thoughtful heart toward his mother. 
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“While Jack is with me, I am never 
lonely,” she declared. “He fills every 
empty post, cares for me as tenderly as 
a father and as gallantly as a lover.” 

“But he will marry some day,” she 
added, with a sigh, running through her 
hand the pearls of her chain. “I have 
determined not to be jealous, however,” 
she said, with radiant generosity. 
“Youth seeks youth, and although I am 
but nineteen years older than my boy, 
he needs a younger companion.” 

“ Thyrza is quite the sweetest young 
girl I ever knew,” continued Jack's 
mother, gently. “And I fancy’— 
modestly—*“ she likes me. She seems to 
seek me lately, and she is so anxious 
to please and to serve me by pretty 
little attentions. I am very fond of her. 
And Jack—you must know how it is 
with him. I fancy a man of your clever- 
ness knows what is in the boy’s mind. 
Of course, his establishment in his pro- 
fession is far off, but you know he has 
only taken it up to give direction to his 
life. It is an injustice to a man—no 
matter how much he has inherited—to 
have no object to pursue.” 

“T am glad you like my little girl,” 
said Thyrza’s father, bowing in embar- 
rassed courtliness. He blushed until! the 
pink flushed his clear, smooth brow. 
“ As for your son, I know no young man 
whom I so honour and respect, nor with 
whom I could so readily trust my 
daughter.” He spoke with a delicate, 
old-time formality, most pleasing and 
most rare. 

Then he drove home across the 
beautiful summer hills. And several 
times on the way he laughed aloud and 
with huge satisfaction. It looked as if 
something was about to happen, and as 
though he was going to see tricksy 
Thyrza shoot her precarious skiff into 
smooth waters. And it was most agree- 
able to unite two such harmonious 
families. 


Then, pouf! came a change. 
In view of still closer relations pend- 


ing, the father of Thyrza and the mother 
of Jack allowed themselves a little com- 
fortable intimacy. They had an un- 
acknowledged veiled secret between 
them. Each had confessed a love for 
the child of the other, each had 
admitted a satisfaction in the youngsters’ 
intimacy, and the dénouement was joy- 
ously taken for granted. Some sons had 
to be watched and combated; some 
daughters had to be trotted about and 
shown at all the fashionable resorts— 
but here in this peaceful district of 
country estates, these happy people 
were settling things. without pother. 

Thyrza’s father, plump, energetic, 
given to beautiful optimism, with a ridi- 
culous temper like a package of fire- 
works, came home from an afternoon 
of coaching with Jack’s mother. The 
optimism was to the fore. 

Thyrza was on the terrace, a luxurious 
place, all easy-chairs, awnings, flowers, 
and she was the human flower that gave 
soul to it all. 

“ Father!” she said, with a glad sound 
in her voice, and she rose from a 
langourous pose, rose in a fluttering, 
trembling way, like a flowering vine in 
a breeze. “Let me introduce you to 
Dr. Denny.” In her embarrassment, she 
got the cart before the horse. 

It was not Jack at all with whom she 
had been whiling the happy hours away, 
but this miserable beetle of a bilious 
professor, with sallow skin and sparse 
hair. Thyrza’s father felt his gorge rise. 
Who was he? How did he have the 
impudence, a man older than he, to call 
on his daughter? 

“ We've had such an interesting time,” 
said Thyrza. “It’s about orchids. Dr. 
Denny has given me a receipt for 
making them.” This last she laughed 
impertinently in the pear-shaped face of 
the professor, who looked intoxicated 
on her exquisite prettiness and dainty 
impudence. Thyrza’s father spoke—the 
man did not hear. Dr. Denny’s glasses 
were full on Thyrza. 

“Perhaps Dr. Denny will give me a 
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recipé for making acquaiutances,’ in- 
sisted Thyrza’s father, bowing military 
fashion, with heels close together. He 
refused to sit down, but such fine points 
were wasted on the visitor, who tangled 
his lean legs like twine and bent side- 
ways over his arm-chair, Thyrzaward. 

“Father's not well this afternoon,” 
sighed Thyrza, helplessly, as he with- 
drew in a wild frenzy of exasperation. 

He knew all! the signs, he had seen 
them many times before. This antique 
beetle was caught in Thyrza’s toils. He 
was completely dazzled, and would fly 
about and abjectly crawl and still more 
abjectly bump his heavy head in the 
brilliant atmosphere of Thyrza’s pres- 
ence. 

And Thyrza would revel in the slavish 
devotion, would let him pour out his 
heart in profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated botany, while she flattered 
Gamaliel by sitting at his feet like a 
fay, captive to his superior intellect. 

And that is exactly what did happen. 
Thyrza sank deep in botany. Her pretty 
lips stumbled over Latin polysyllables 
until she broke down laughing in the 
face of her fatuously delighted in- 
structor. She made him say things over 
and over, so she could keep her wicked, 
guileless eyes on him, until he, too, 
laughed and told her her mind was of 
uncommon quality. The golf clubs and 
rackets, ping-pong balls, spurs—Omar 
Khayyam, too—that had been the happy 
playthings of Jack, were banished like 
stage properties when the play changes. 

“ What is this litter? ” asked Thyrza’s 
father, sweeping from the library table 
a pile of torn stems and flowers. 

“Qh, don’t-—those are kalopogons 
and pogonias—we walked miles over 
the fields to get them,” expostulated 
Thyrza. He knew it before, but his 
savage anger demanded vent. 

Meantime Jack withdrew in a manly 
huff, grew pale and stern, and read the 
philosophers. 

And Jack’s mother——? That was not 
so easy. Alas, and alas, for Thyrza’s 


vexed and chivalrous father, leading the 
forlorn hope of making everything seem 
as it used to be! He had almost pledged 
himself that Thyrza was to marry Jack, 
and here was the conscienceless wretch 
flaunting in their faces a botanical flirta- 
tion with a mature professor. 

He was a brave, jocular, courteous 
father, but oh! the mortification which 
made him craven. He could no longer 
speak paternally to Jack ; and unembar- 
rassed converse with the* young man’s 
mother was impossible. 

To his infinite relief, mother and son 
went away on a month's visit. 

“Why the dickens don’t you send 
the old herbarium about his business? ” 
was the irate, exasperated way in which 
Thyrza’s father attacked her as Dr. 
Denny’s lank figure disappeared under 
the trees of the lawn. “He is a con- 
founded nuisance, I can tell you that— 
always around, stuffing you with Latin, 
littering the house. And you're growing 
pale and sick under it! ”—her face was 
blended carnations—“ and I won't have 
it!” 

“Father!” cried Thyrza, with wild 
pathos in her voice, and the motherless 
nestiing fluttered tc her father’s breast, 
than which there never was a tenderer, 
a more loyal and generous. 

And so they wept and caressed a bit, 
as they always did after he had been 
brute enough to cross the desires of his 
little girl, and, altogether, he was re- 
duced to a state of sweet subjection. 
But deep in his heart was a horrible 
apprehension lest she care for her 
venerable botanist, who certainly had a 
cultivated voice, a sometime bit of 
humour and devotion enough to satisfy 
even Thyrza—who had high standards 
of devotion, gained through much 
experience. 

In his generous moments he pitied 
the misguided man of science. 

But that was later. 

The botanist reduced—through Thyrza 
—the whole house into a laboratory. 
Thyrza—a high-coloured, fragile flower 
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herself—loved blossoms of every sort ; 
she was always among them, fluttering 
about them like a butterfly in the 
garden, or bedded in them like a 
Sybarite in the house. She had a 
passion for their rich colours and luxuri- 
ous scents. But under the influence of 
the vegetable love of this, her latest 
slave, she changed, and the whole house 
with her. Instead of an embowering 
wealth of blossoms, there were but 
single stalks of each kind, and these 
were known in a general way as “ speci- 
mens.” What their true names were, 
only Dr. Denny ever really knew. These 
pitiful things got not even a drink of 
water, but were split open and torn 
apart to discover the secrets of anatomy. 
Colour, fragrance, sentiment—these did 
not count, for Thyrza was now a 
botanist. 

Thyrza’s father grew silent at table 
when Dr. Denny was a guest, found no 
inspiration in Dr. Denny’s vague eyes, 
so told none of his rarely humourous 
stories, but sank into a sodden heap of 
melancholy. 

Thyrza used to ride, but the botanis- 
ing Denny had never thrown one of his 
long, lean legs over a horse, so now 
Thyrza preferred walks, with horrid 
little green cans slung from the shoulder, 
for specimens. 

The venomous parent, as he had come 
to call himself, came riding home one 
day to hear on the veranda’ Thyrza’s 
merry pipe and the deep, satisfied roar 
of manly bass. 

Denny’s voice was not like that. 
Denny’s head was black, and this was 
a thinnish blonde. 

Denny was displaced! 
set, his little day was done. 


His sun was 


“Be not triumphant, little flower, 
When on her haughty breast you lie ; 
But modestly enjoy your hour. 
She'll weary of you bye-and-bye.” 


In the intoxication of his joy Thyrza’s 
father mumbled the words aloud under 
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nis moustache, with a most diabolic grin. 

“Thank the Lord!” he also ejacu- 
lated, with sober, if sudden, piety. 

Then he dismounted and went on the 
draped, cushioned and flowered terrace 
to see what manner of man had given 
him surcease from sorrow. 

“ Father, this is Mr. Blair—don’t you 
remember?—he is a friend of Cousin 
Esther’s—I met him when I visited 
there, and now—isn’t it strange ?—he 
has come to spend a month with 
relatives near here. So, you see, he isn’t 
at all like a stranger—and he’s going 
to stay to dinner.” While her father 
builded an armour of neutrality about 
him and took stock of the man even in 
the moment of shaking hands, Thyrza 
scribbled a line on a bit of paper and 
gave it to him sé rosa. He read it 
directly he got within the cool, wide 
library. “Please don’t let Constantin 
serve any wine at dinner—Mr. Blair 
does not approve.” 

“Lord, lord, what am I coming to? 
And this is only the first day of it.” He 
began to wonder which was worse, 
botany or prohibition. 

Mr. Blair was thirty-five—some of 
Thyrza’s victims were seventeen—more 
than a trifle bald, and was far too stout 
for his years, with a promise of future 
flaccidity. “ Fat” was the word used by 
Thyrza’s disgusted father. Then he was 
oily as to complexion, and lethargic in 
movement. That Thyrza’s father de- 
signated lazy. He had no illusions 
concerning the new idol. 

Of all that had ever swayed Thyrza 
and, through her, her father, this man 
Blair was the most intolerable. Besides 
being fat and lazy, he was self-satisfied, 
pious, stingy. But what a gift he had 
at making his faults seem virtues! 

“Look at his boots!” snapped 
Thyrza’s father, in the second week of 
the infatuation. 

“ Dusty? ” asked Thyrza, mildly. “ You 
know he is too proud to hire horses he 
cannot afford to pay for, so he walked 
over just to lend me this magazine.” 
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At another time: “Where are you 
going in that hot silk dress this broiling 
day? You'll get sunstroke. Stay here 
on the terrace with me, and we'll have 
Constantin make something cool to 
drink.” 

“We are going to morning service,” 
interposed Blair, self-righteously, and 
Thyrza’s father could have kicked him 
for a prig. 

Once the lout brought her a_ half- 
pound of sweets in a brown bag from 
the village store. Thyrza’s_ father 
matched it with a five-pound box from 
her favourite confectioner in town. 

“He, he!” he chuckled, “I will show 
her the difference between what he 
gives her and what she should have!” 

But all he got for it was a mild rebuke 
for extravagance. 

So, day after day, Thyrza fastened 
her lovely black-set, light blue eyes on 
Mr. Blair, and fascinated every atom of 
his dull, stodgy being, and, in doing it, 
she fell, somehow, under his heavy spell. 
She laughed and blushed under his solid, 
unleavened compliments, and grew grave 
under his paternal admonitions. He had 
ideas, dull middle-class ideas, no more 
fitted to Thyrza than pack saddles to 
antelopes. 

“I owe my success in life,” he 
said, with profound self-satisfaction to 
Thyrza’s suffering father, “to three 
qualities: economy, a talent for making 
friends, and the fear of God.” 

His success in life, forsooth! 

It was in the third week of the reign 
of Blair that Thyrza took solemnly to 
remaking her charming self from a 
tinted butterfly into a provident ant. 

First, she returned to her father half 
her monthly allowance, saying it was far 
greater than her needs—it had never 
covered them before. She announced 
that the coming winter she was going 
to abandon society—one season had 
shown her its folly—she would devote 
herself, instead, to charity. 

Then she bought an apron and per- 
sonally dusted the drawing-room, and 


performed other unnecessary tasks. She 
went into the kitchen and soiled her 
dainty pink finger tips peeling mush- 
rooms, “Because,” she said, darkly, 
“how do I know I wiil not some day 
be poor?” 

“Oh, that’s it! It has gone plagued 
far!” moaned her father, helpless to 
stop it. 

Then suddenly the nightmare lifted. 
Blair went away. 

Peace fell, and Thyrza’s father was 
relieved like heavenly manna. The de- 
canters reappeared on the table; there 
were long, agreeabie evenings outdoors 
and in, rides over country, and Thyrza, 
docile and sweet, always as a partner. 
Ah, those were happy days! 

Jack and his mother would soon be 
back. Perhaps they could be reconciled, 
and—Thyrza’s father, in the exhilara- 
tion of false prognosis, walked over to 
where she was sitting, and kissed the 
blue-black undulations of her crowning 
hair. 

“ Dear little girl!” he said, with a full 
heart. 

He did not notice that Thyrza failed 
to respond, but in his exuberance and 
security led her on to talk of the 
vanished Blair. 

“Pretty much of a cad—wasn’t he? 
—and dull as mud. And the presump- 
tion of him—fancying he could charm 
you. Why, he isn’t in your class. You 
are beautiful, you know you are going 
to be rich, you have a delicate humour 
and a bright wit, you—why, you should 
marry a prince. Why, corfound the 
fellow! I'd like to kick him for his im- 
pudence in hanging round you!” And 
he grew red with indignation. Then he 
calmed, and asked, “ What was it you 
said you wanted to tell me about?” 

“Nothing, father, I’ve forgotten,” 
stammered Thyrza. 

This was the conversation he remem- 
bered when something happened two 
weeks later. It was a letter. It lay on 
the floor in the hall, a mere sheet of 
fluttering paper. 
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Whose ? How could one know 
without reading it? 
It began: 


“My own! for so you will be on 
Thursday of next week according to our 
agreement. You know your habit of 
carelessness—which I hope you will 
overcome when we are man and wife— 
and so I will repeat what you are to do. 
Directly your father has gone out to 
ride (after his selfish habit of leaving 
his neglected daughter alone), go to the 
station and take the morning train for 
Halloway. It is only an hour's ride and 
I will meet you there. I have already 
interested the minister and his wife in 
you and they agree with me that these 
extreme measures are pardonable to 
rescue you from worldly surroundings 
and secure your future happiness. We 
will be married at once by licence. 

“Trust in me. 

“Your devoted 
“WILLIAM BLAIR.” 


Oh, blind and fool! Oh, the current 
of deception flowing under the snow and 
roses of Thyrza’s lovely face! 

Those were the first thoughts, of 
which he repented in paternal humility, 
which is of all kinds the most pathetic. 

Then came a hearty, manly desire to 
kick, punch, knock flat, and otherwise 
destroy the fat, lazy, self-righteous 
fraud of thirty-five, who put up a caddish 
plot against a little girl of nineteen, a 
gentle, inexperienced—here a _ laugh 
saved him from apoplexy. He had his 
bad quarter of an hour, with dozens 
heaped upon it. 

And this is what he did: He managed 
the post-bag most skilfully. Both com- 
ing and going. And never another 
letter passed between pretty Thyrza and 
her “devoted William Blair.” 

But, oh! the mental agony of the poor 
parent! He lost all self-respect, became 
abject, heard the word “ spy ” in his ears 
when silence reigned, and wondered if 
his sense of honour was gone for ever. 


The parsimonious Blair grew rash, 
desperate—was he not losing a comfort- 
able berth for life?—and telegraphed 
voluminously. 

Thyrza’s father caught the dispatch 
by chance. But others would come, and 
perhaps the man himself! 

“ Thyrza, I have an idea.” This after 
dinner on a cool, lamplit evening in the 
library. “ What do you say to a sniff of 
sea breeze? You could get to Paris just 
in time for Suzette’s wedding, and buy 
a lot of pretty things for yourself, and 
come back in time for a little hunting.” 

Thyrza was silent. Who wouldn’t be 
under like stress? In one moment she 
was called upon to abandon the most 
romantic escapade that had ever been 
within her grasp, and at the same time 
to appear as though she were merely 
deciding on a summer jaunt. 

The idea pleased her apparently. In 
an agony of suspense, her father 
watched the flush of her skin burning 
against the black of her drooping waves 
of hair. What was going on within that 
head? 

She looked up as though snapping 
her fingers at fate. “All right!” she 
said, and then gave a little laughing cry 
and, running across the room, threw her- 
self in his arms and hid a hot face on 
his bosom. 

“ There, little girl, there, little girl!” 
he soothed, when his roaming hand 
struck a tear on her cheek. She 
reached up a hand like a long-stemmed 
lily and mopped a drop from his ruddy 


face. 
* - * . * * * 


And Jack? And his mother? Why, 
they went to Paris, too. Thyrza’s father 
had known it all the time, the sly dis- 
sembler. At the hotel their seats were 
together at the table, and they saw 
much of each other. 

And Thyrza did buy wedding things 
in Paris, although somewhat hastily, for 
Jack insisted on an immediate wedding, 
and carried Thyrza off her tricksy feet 
by his ardent insistance. 
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THE BEGINNER AND HIS AUTOMOBILE. 


By LEON VANDERVORT. 


N theory, at least, we should have 
| been prepared for the coming of 
the automobile, for men had pro- 
phesied of the day of the horseless 
carriage from time immemorial. Besides 
we knew that dreamy men with overalls, 
in grimy machine shops, were working 
day and night on problems mechanical, 
which ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of their fellows looked upon as folly, 
problems which the dreamy ones said 
would give the world horseless carriages 
and a horseless age. If one of us stopped 
to think at all of the worker nd his 
piVepe cis, aus auucit A ito understaiid 
his progress, he was met with the 
theories of combustion and bevel gear 
differentials and designs for a divided 
axle shaft; whereupon he retired in 
confusion and went away to rest. 

But all at once we awoke to the fact 
that the dreamy men in overalls had 
accomplished something, for upon our 
city streets and our country roads ap- 
peared vehicles that dashed about with- 
out horses or track, by a motive power 
within themselves, and they went at 
wondrous speed. If St. Paul should arise 
and attempt to characterise us as he did 
the Athenians, he would say, not that 
we lived for the purpose of learning and 
telling some new thing, but that our 
chief delight is to know some new sensa- 
tion. When we saw this new self-pro- 
pelling, wondrous swift machine in our 
midst we wondered how it must feel 
to be its controlling power. So the 
English public, that part of it which had 
money .to spend, sought the factories 
and ordered automobiles, and the fac- 
tories worked, and are working overtime 
to fill orders; and out upon our high- 
ways and byways go new carriages of 
the horseless type every day, and with 
them go new operators, men who have 


never before handled anything more 
complicated in the mechanical line than 
a bicycle or a telephone. It is a mighty 
ripple the machine has made on the 
surface of things, a ripple that will not 
lessen until the automobile has adjusted 
itself to its place in our economy and 
until we have adjusted ourselves to the 
automobile. There are two sides to this 
adjustment, that of the automobilist and 
that of the public. 

The former saw in the machine a new 
means of gratifying the longing for fast 
motion inherent to hum-nitv He 
sitaiwinway investigated the merits of 
steam, petroleum, and electricity, came 
to a conclusion, and then drew his 
cheque. Now it behoved him to learn 
to use his new possession. So he went 
down to the shops, determined to face 
even theories of combustion and bevel 
gear differentials. 

He took off his coat, hung it on a 
nail, and, sometimes, borrowed an apron. 
He studied his machine, learned what 
will happen if you turn this lever this 
way and what if you turn it the other, 
and what may happen if you do not turn 
it at all. He learned how to fire up a 
steam machine, to charge the motors of 
an electric, and came to know that a 
petroleum carriage is not one that burns 
petroleum to heat water, but that it does 
without water and has its piston driven 
by the explosion of a bit of the petrol in 
the cylinder. He learned that the petro- 
leum is exploded by electricity but that 
the machine is not, therefore, an electric 
motor. He learned that by pushing a 
lever you make the sparks faster or 
slower and that your own speed corre- 
sponds. 

His wife or daughter or sister now 
and then determined to learn, and -ac- 
companied him, and the grimy shop was 
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brightened by light feminine attire. And 
not infrequently the man was put to 
shame by the superior rapidity with 
which the feminine mind grasped the 
principles underlying the use of the self- 
moving vehicle. 

The learner who would run an auto- 
mobile is usually surprised to find how 
very little he is obliged to learn. Much 
has been said of the need that the 
operator of a steam-propelled automo- 





Brightened by light Jemint.e attire. 


bile should be a steam engineer and that 
one who would use the electric vehicle 
should be a graduate electrician. In the 
shops the learner finds that he must 
know the general principles which 
underlie the workings of his machine, 
but beyond these and a knowledge of 
which lever to press for a given purpose 
he need not go. He may have entered 
upon his training with fear and tremb- 
ling for some of those numerous bogies 


of childhood, a boiler or oil lamp ex- 
plosion, but he soon learns that auto 
matic devices have reduced these to 
practical, if not absolute, impossibilities. 
He knows that to neglect keeping a 
proper amount of water in the boiler of 
the steam vehicle means that his boiler 
pipes will “ burn” and release the steam 
and put the machine temporarily out of 
business, but that there can be no explo- 
sion. He knows that petroleum is shut 
off by an automatic device in 
case of fire, and that so far as 
explosions go the new machine 
is as safe as a bicycle. 

The different degrees of 
readiness with which men grasp 
the principles and methods vary 


from zero to infinity. A man 
morning recently and _ before 
dark went away his own 
operator, on his own ma: hine. 


Another went to the same shop 
and worked faithfully for two 
weeks before he could be 
trusted on the road. 

When the learner has passed 
through his baptism of machine 
oil and starts out upon the road 
he has entered upon a new 
stage of his existence. He has 
ridden rapidly before, but never 
when he could look directly 
down on the onrushing road, 
with no horses or engine to 
interfere, nor when he rushed 
about in a carriage drawn by 
nothing and with no tracks or 
trolleys. 

But his first ventures outside the shop 
are not the most exhilarating. The 
young millionaire who is not used to 
taking orders, and the society queen 
whose will is law, must sit by an operator 
who says “do this” and “ don’t do that,” 
and says it sharply, sometimes, in a tone 
that makes one want to throw him out 
of the carriage. And the operator insists 
at first on keeping the speed down to 
a snail's pace and putting on and taking 
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oti power himself while his pupil merely 
learns the use of the steering lever, 
which seems uncomfortably like holding 
the lines while some one else does the 
driving, and is humiliating when one’s 
friends ach by. 

Then the operator gives both levers 
to his pupil, who must steer and control 
the power at the same time. Now the 
latter finds there was reason for 
the operator's caution. His task 
is that of using both hands at 
once and moving them in dif- 
ferent directions at the same in- 
stant. The new automobilist 
meets a carriage and turns out. 
He is just turning back into the 
normal direction when another 
carriage cuts across in front. He 
realises that he should turn to- 
ward the curb again and that 
he should slow up. He pushes 
sharply at the steering lever, but 
his hands do not yet work auto- 
matically nor do they move in 
opposite directions of their own 
accord; and the beginner sud- 
denly awakens to the fact that 
he has pushed when he should 
have pulled, has thrown on 
power instead of turning it off. 
There is a mighty jump, and 


the machine is climbing the 
curb when the professional 


operator gets his hand on the 
lever and his foot on the brake. 

But a day comes when the 
beginner's hands work uncon- 
sciously, when he turns to right 
or left and puts on or takes off 
power or reverses as the case 
may demand, and does it with- 
out thinking. Now he bids a glad 
farewell to the shops and the operator 
and goes forth into the highways. 
He is still a beginner, however, and 
one can best learn of his adventures 
by coming in touch with the great 
factories and listening to the com- 
plaints and requests that come in. One 
London man went into the country on a 





petrol carriage. When well toward the 
further limits of Richmond his machine 
stopped. He turned every lever and 
stopcock that he knew, but no explosion 
came, therefore no power. Around a 
bend m the read automobile 
station, but he never thought of apply- 
ing there. His only thought was of the 
factory where he had received his in- 
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No explosion came. 


structions. So he walked to the public 
telephone, called the factory, hurled over 
the ‘phone some sulphurous language, 
and sat down to await the coming of a 
promised repair man. The latter ap- 
peared some two hours later. His first 
move showed him that the gasoline tank 
was empty. The owner had utterly 
forgotten that his tank had to be filled. 
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THE BEGINNER 4 ‘D HIS AUTOMOBILE 


Similiar was the experience of another 
beginner. He bought an automobile 
in a provincial town and started for 
London. ‘When he arrived at the city 
offices of the company from which the 
machine hiad beer. 
white with rage, and began an invective 
against autos in general and that carriage 
in particular. Men tried to interrupt, 
but it was no use. After he had cursed 
himself wellnigh breathless an operator, 
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The machine is climbing the curve. 


who had gathered from his disconnected 
explosions that the automobile had not 
shown any speed whatever, beckoned 
him to examine the petrol cutoff, and 
the angry one saw that he had it so 
nearly closed that only the least bit of 
fuel could find its way to the burner. 
When it dawned upon him that one turn 
of his hand would have given him speed 
enough to lift the wheels fairly off the 
ground, and that he had never thought 
of making that turn, he grew suddenly 


silent. He thought for a minute. Then 
he said : “ Gentlemen, I beg your pardon. 
I thought I knew it all, but I’m just a 
plain common or garden fool.” 

I have spoken of these accidents, or 
:ather experiexces, ot die begiuumer as 
affecting primarily himself and his fellow 
automobilists. They affect the public 
also, tending to make mankind in 
general afraid of the machine as some- 
thing treacherous and unreliable, which 
is likely to fail its owner in time of need 
and leave him ‘stranded in whatever 
place it may happen. To a certain ex- 
tent this is true, for no machine in the 
world is perfectly reliable. The locomo- 
tive gives out now and then. The steam- 
ship loses a rudder or propeller, or 
breaks a bolt in the engine. The bicycle 
has proven its fickleness to every rider. 
Perhaps the automobile fails oftenest of 
all nowadays because its operators are 
beginners who forget something, and 
who become confused at the first sign 
of trouble, and do absurd things, leaving 
undone those that would seem perfectly 
obvious to a man in his senses. 

After the beginner has made one or 
two such mistakes his wisdom increases, 
and he seldom does a similar thing again. 
Then it is that automobiling becomes a 
passion. When a man can sit in his own 
carriage and fly over the country roads 
at a speed limited only by law, when he 
comes to feel the machine a part of 
himself which he can control to the 
second, in speed, and to the inch, in 
direction ; when his body sways with the 
carriage as the corners are turned and 
the mile posts fly past; when he comes 
to swear by his machine because it 1s 
as silent as night or because he finds 
comfort in the “ puff-puff” of its vibra- 
tions; when whatever belongs to it is 
good; then he knows that his days in 
the machine shop and his early humilia- 
tions upon the road were a tiny price 
with which to purchase a sport fit for 
kings. 

Right here come the temptations of 
the automobilist which most affect the 
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public. There are in the world, alas, too 
many individuals who, not content with 
the possession of a giant’s strength, must 
needs also use it like a giant. They 
must fly at full speed on roads where 
other men travel by slower motive 
power, and now and then one dashes 
into the rear of a wagon going around 
a curve, or frightens a pair of horses into 
doing acrobatic feats in harness. Once 
in a while the meanest man in the world 
goes abroad in his automobile. He 
meets a carriage and turns to the right 
to avoid the mud. The carriage turns 
the same way, which it should do; but 
the auto has no fear of the horses, while 
the horses have of the auto; so the 
former begin to dance and the disgusted 
driver has to take the wrong side and 
the mud. Then, too, there is nothing 
to prevent the automobilist from taking 
a drink, and then another and another 
like the young man who recently struck 
a gate post while running thirty miles 
an hour. A policeman picked him up 


WHY 


BY GILBERT 


DO YOU 


and the automobilist, full of disgust, 
complained that, “ Streets widenuff thish 
mornin’, but thish aft’noon theysh s’ 
narrow can’ go between posts.” 

This sort of thing makes the country 
very angry with the automobile and its 
driver. And quite righteous is its wrath. 
But it is well to remember that the 
beginner in all things which have thrill 
and dash to them is tempted to reck- 
lessness and that there are some who 
will not act like gentlemen till they are 
shamed into it. But the scorching bi- 
cyclist, who raced on footpaths, knocked 
down meditative old gentlemen on Sun- 
day afternoons, and frightened horses, 
has become a law abiding citizen, partly 
because, at bottom, he was really a 
sensible and manly fellow who saw in 
time the difference between right and 
wrong and preferred the right. So, 


too, will it be with the automobilist 
when he ceases to be a_ beginner 
and the carriage ceases to be an 


innovation. 


LOVE ME? 


CANNAN. 


“Why do you love me, dear? 
Is't for my eyes, my hair, 
Is't my complexion fair ? 

Why do you love me, dear?” 


“Why do I love you, dear? 
I cannot tell, nor know 
I why I love you so, 
Save that I love you, dear.” 


“Why do you love me, dear? 
God hath made you for me. 
Now, dearest, do you see 

Why you do love me, dear?” 


YIM 


THE ARGUMENT FOR DAVID. 


By MARY TRACEY EARLE. 


lilustrated by Will Grefe. 


OUNT PINK plantation was a 
M high red-clay hill among other 
red-clay hills. At its top, among 
some gaunt oak trees, stood a big, 
weather-beaten house, one of those mix- 
tures of dignity and poverty so often 
een in the Southern States. It was bare 
of paint and fraying at the corners, but 
its deep gallery and broad central hall 
gave it a permanent effect of hospitality. 
it might fall apart, board by board, but 
it could never look ungenerous; as the 
scales of paint fell from it, it wrapped 
itself in memories. Within it, too, life 
went on as nearly as possible along the 
old lines. The family portraits in the 
parlour were never swathed out of sight, 
though the paper on the walls where 
they hung was blistered and stained by 
time; the famiiy silver still stood on 
view in the dining-room, though the 
family was almost at an end, and the 
fidelity of the old servants, which 
made it possible to leave 
all sorts of saleable trea- 
sures strewn about the 
house, was a matter of 
pride to their mistress, 
who was an invalid and 
unable to keep _ strict 
guard. The same faithful 
ness to the past, and the 
same contrast between the 
past and the present 
showed in the dooryard. 
Once it had been a 
garden, filled with choice 
imported flowers; now 
nettles spread for unwary 
feet, broomsedge grew 
waist-high, and wild, pink- 
blossomed sensitive plants 
had spread everywhere. 
But, through the sedge, 


roses struggled into fragile bloom; 
along the old walks the ghosts of 
hyacinths and tulips peeped out in the 
spring ; while near the house, two strips 
of ground were still carefully cuitivated, 
and rioted in blossoms—one form and 
tint following another from uncertain 
February to steadfast November, with 
its failing, Indian summer warmth. 

In this dooryard Mrs. Alvis, the owner 
of Mount Pink, sat in a wheel chair, 
reaching down with a_long-handled 















“ The owner of Mount Piri 
sat in a wheel chair.”’ 
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trowel to dig around her flowers. Her 
face was thin, dark as a shadow, and 
full of lines and hollows which had been 
worn into it by pain; yet her motions 
were swift and determined, as if she 
were trying to work very fast while she 
had strength to work at all. Once in a 
while she leaned back in her chair for 
a moment, closing her eyes with an ex- 
pression of extreme weariness, while a 
quiver of annoyance crossed her face, 
as if she would like to close her ears, 
too; for standing near her was a super- 
annuated negro, talking and laughing te 
himself. 

This was Cathcart, the oldest man on 
the plantation, and once its pride, on 
account of his unusual height and 
strength. Although standing in a loose- 
jointed, drooping way, and evidently 
sunken and shrunken from age, he was 
still markedly tall, and the muscles of 
his shoulders and arms showed through 
his shirt as if their power were still in 
them, though forgotten. Mrs. Alvis’s 
father-in-law, who had been a young 
man when Cathcart was in his prime, 
had trained him like an athlete, teach- 
ing him to care for himself as he would 
for any other fine animal, and on that 
account, perhaps, the vigour of Cath- 
cart’s educated body had outlived that 
of his ignorant mind. On many an old 
plantation some such dependent may be 
found, kept and cared for in memory of 
other days; yet Cathcart was not alto- 
gether useless. It was his task to wheel 
Mrs. Alvis in her chair and to lift her 
in and out of it. When she did not 
need him he played like a child. Just 
now he had piled a store of clods on the 
edge of the gallery and was “ chunking ” 
the clumps of wild blossoms with un- 
erring aim. 

“ Looky dar, looky dar,” he chuckled, 
as the prickly stems shrank from his 
missiles, leaf touching leaf with the 
alarm, until the whole plant had shivered 
as far toward safety as it could, “ Looky 
dar; dat’s jus’ de way dey did when I 
was a boy. Dey ain’t learned no bettah 
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in all dese yeahs, an’ | reckon it’s mo’n 
a hundred. You-all kin tell I’se ole, for 
I kin recollect when de stars fell in 
Baltimore.” 

“T’m tired of hearing you say that, 
Cathcart,” Mrs. Alvis told him. “ You've 
said that same thing over and over all 
the morning. I think you'd better stop 
playing.” 

The old man turned his faded, bleared 
face toward her. “I’se exuhcisin’, Miss 
Thomasia,” he explained. “ Marse Billy, 
he told me way ‘long back dat I mus’n't 
wuk all day—paht de time I mus’ jus’ 
exuhcise.” 

“Can’t you do it without talking, 
then?” she asked. 

He had returned to his clods and 
seemed not to hear. “ Ain’t learned 
no bettah in all dese yeahs,” he mum- 
bled, “an’ you-all kin tell I’se ole. I 
kin recollect when de stars fell in Balti- 
more.” 

“You-all cain’t git nothin’ by 
’spostulatin’ with Uncle Cathcart, Miss 
Thomasia,” a voice said gently behind 
her. “ Uncle Cathcart he’s done, reached 
de sundown hour when he can do what 
he pleases.” 

An ashen-hued mulatto, with a sad, 
meditative face, had come swiftly and 
silently through the dooryard. He 
passed round the chair and stood in front 
of Mrs. Alvis. “De ears dey gits deaf 
to ’spostulation, to’ads de las’,” he con- 
tinued philosophically, “ an’ den comes 
happy days.” 

“Good morning, Saint Elmo,” Mrs. 
Alvis said. “ What’s brought you up the 
hill? ” 

Saint Elmo came a little closer. “ Miss 
Thomasia,” he began, lowering his voice, 
as if he feared that Cathcart might be 
less deaf to some other things than to 
expostulation, “dere was a pair o’ ole 
trowsers Mr. Ridge used to weah ’round 
hyar befo’ he went off to college. I done 
tole him dey wouldn't be fittin’ faw him 
to take among strangahs—he didn’t take 
‘em, did he, Miss Thomasia? ” 

“ No, Saint, he didn’t take them away.” 
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Saint Elmo glanced down pensively 
at his long legs. “ Me an’ Mr. Ridge is 
jus’ of a height,” he said. “Miss 
Thomasia, you-all has heard of de occa- 
sion we’se goin’ to have down at Mount 
Pink chu’ch-house, hasn’t you? Dey’s 
app'inted me to meet ole Henry Shack 
in debate. If I wins, de Missionary 
Baptis’s what I represents will have de 
chu’ch-house, an’ de Primitive Baptis’s 
will have to promulgate around an’ build 
demselves a new chu’ch-house; but if 
Henry Shack wins, den dey gits de 
house, an’ de burden of de promulgatin’ 
falls on we-all; I wants to make de bes’ 
appearance dat I kin, so I ‘lowed if Mr. 
Ridge was done wid dem 
pants——” 

“What are you going 
to debate?” Mrs. Alvis 
asked. 

“David and Solomon, 


which was de bigges’ ~ a 


man—an’ [| thinks Solo- 
mon,’ Saint Elmo an- 
swered. He gave a cau- 
tious glance to right and 
left. “I thinks Solomon, 
Miss Thomasia, faw dat’s 


“ There’s probably a good deal on 
Solomon’s side,” she agreed. “TI’ll think 
it over; you can come up to- morrow 
morning and we'll see what you can say.” 

“ And dem trowsers?” Saint enquired 
hopefully. 

Mrs. Alvis laughed outright. If she 
furbished up Saint’s argument she could 
not do less for his wardrobe. “Go and 
get them. They are hanging in his 
room,” she said. 

Saint went upstairs and soon came 
back and took his departure, a pair of 
long trowsers hanging over his arm. As 
he went down the hill, an immensely fat 
negress came waddling up it from the 





** An immensely fat negress waddling up 


de side dey've give me the hill.”” 


to suppoht, but I cain’t 

quite make out why I 

thinks Solomon. Couldn’t you-all learn 
me alittle argyment, Miss Thomasia? I’se 
done give out to dose Primitive Baptis’s 
dat I has eddication, an’ I wants to prove 
it to’em. I'd keep you-all’s assistance 
a mighty clost secret ; I don’t want dem 
Primitive Baptis’s lettin’ on dat I don’t 
know enough to produce a little argy- 
ment by myse’f.” 

“Miss Thomasia” stared straight 
ahead of her with a droll drawing down 
of her lips. An invalid, and now left 
quite alone with her coloured servants 
on her old plantation, she had never lost 
her keen zest in living, her readiness to 
take up the slightest interest that 
offered. It would amuse her to debate 
with keen, wizened old Henry Shack, 
through the lips of his mild adversary. 
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other side. She was short of breath 
when she reached the dooryard, but her 
face shone with good-will. 

“Law, Miss Thomasia, still diggin’ at 
them flowers?” she panted. “My ole 
Henry had ought to come up hyar an’ 
take keer of dem, an’ I reckon I'll sen’ 
him when I gits home.” She stopped 
for lack of breath and stood beaming 
down at the frail, worn woman in the 
chair. “Heah me! Miss Thomasia,” 
she broke out suddenly. “If you-all 
ain’t jus’ as pretty to-day as de day little 
Marse Biliy brung you home! Jus’ as 
pretty, only now you is a lily an’ den 


you was a rose.” 


“Sit down, Cindy,” Mrs. Alvis said ; 


“ you need rest after such a compliment.” 


She pointed to the doorstep, but the 
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old woman did not wish to be seated. 
Instead she came a little closer, and let 
her voice fall, just as Saint’s had fallen. 

“Miss Thomasia,” she began, “ de bes’ 
coat my ole Henry evah had was dat 
one Mr. Ridge give him yeah befo’ las’. 
It come down mos’ to de groun’ an’ made 
him look like a preachah, but las’ wintah 
was so cold he had to weah it common, 
an’ he sho'ly used it hard.” She paused, 
either for breath, or to consider the most 
diplomatic way of going forward. 

“And so you want another of Mr 
Ridge’s coats for Henry to wear when he 
meets Saint Elmo Stroud in debate,” 
Mrs. Alvis said. 

Cindy threw vp her hands. “ Heah 
me! How come you-all know dat?” she 
asked. “ Dat’s jus’ what I wanted, ’case 
my ole Henry needs to look as ’spectable 
as he kin. Henry’s got sense, but he 
ain’t eddicated, an’ ’tween you an’ me, 
Miss Thomasia, he cain’t read mo’n a 
ole mule kin—er me, an’ yet he’s settin’ 
hisse’f up again Saintie Stroud, disputin’ 
who's goin’ to have de ole chu’ch-house. 
An’, Miss Thomasia, everybody szows 
dat Saintie has been to school a right 
smart, an’ dat Henry ain’t got no busi- 
ness contendin’ ag’in him, claimin’ dat 
David was smarter’n his eddicated young 
son Solomon, what had had mo’ chance.” 

“TI shouldn’t worry,” Mrs. Alvis said. 
“A smart old fellow like Henry can 
hold his own any day.” 

Honey,” the old woman protested, 
“if dey was disputin’ about crops, er 
coon huntin’, er somethen dey uows 
about, Henry suhtainly would have a 
good show ; but when it somes to David 
an’ Solomon what Henry ain’t nevah 
seed, he don’t have no chance. I done 
tole him he’s a fool.” She looked around 
to see that no one was overhearing, and 
then came a step closer, whispering 
mysteriously, “I done tole him I’s gwine 
ask you-all to he’p him out. I knowed 
you'd do it if we kep’ our moufs shut. 
In co’se you wouldn’t want to have it 
spread about dat you'd he’ped—you 
don’t want ter git you’se’f mixed up in 


no nigger disputes about chu'ch-houses.” 

Mrs. Alvis laughed. Surely it would 
only be fair to help both sides. If there 
was much to be said for Solomon, there 
was also much to be said for David, and 
to argue with herself through the two 
debaters would be even more amusing 
than to argue with old Henry Shack. 
“Why, yes, Cindy,” she promised, “I 
think I can help Henry a little if you 
send him up here to-morrow evening. 
I gave Cathcart the only coat Ridge 
left, but I'll tell him to lend it to Henry 
for the debate.” 

Cathcart all the while had been glee- 
fully throwing his clods and talking to 
himself. Cindy turned to speak to him, 
but changed her mind and came back to 
Mrs. Alvis. 

“Miss Thomasia, Little Cathcart’s 
back, sneakin’ an’ spyin’ around,” she 
whispered. “Has he come up hyar yet 
to see de ole man?” 

Mrs. Alvis frowned. The old man’s 
grandson had proved an_ unworthy 
namesake, taking all the bad and none 
of the good out of the new conditions 
of the South. A little unwise education 
and a great many bad influences had 
made him a negro decadent—lazy, 
vicious, quite sure that he was not free 
as long as he had to work. In point of 
fact, he had been at work and had not 
been free during the past ten years, for 
the State had taken him in charge. It 
was ill news to hear that he was at large 
again; he was sure to demonstrate his 
freedom far more to his own satisfaction 
than to that of other people. 

“If he comes round hyar have him 
turned off de place,” Cindy went on 
warningly. “He come sneakin’ up to 
me in my cotton patch yeste’day, an’ he 
ask me questions jus’ like a spy. He 
want to know all about you-all, an’ what 
house suhvants you has now, an’ if his 
gran’paw has los’ his strength. He 
‘lowed mebbe he could git to wuk faw 
you, but I knowed he didn’t want no 
wuk; he was jus’ a-spyin’, an’ I done 
tole him not to open his big mouf askin’ 
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ne bout you-all’s house. I tole him ole 
Cathcart was strongah’n evah.” She 
chuckled softly and glanced at the old 
man slouching against the gallery and 
tossing his clods. 

“Little Cathcart won’t trouble any- 
thing on Mount Pink,” Mrs. Alvis de- 
clared. “He’s about as bad as he can 
be, but he’ll not forget where he’s been 
well treated. I’m sorry to have him in 
the neighbourhood, though, for he’ll do 
harm somewhere. Why, Cindy, talk of 
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her. “Dat’s so,” she said solemnly ; 
“dat’s so. I'll set my ole Henry to 
studyin’ ’bout dat.” She stared a while 
at Cathcart for further inspiration, then 
said good-bye and waddled off, freighted 
with her great idea. 

“Tf I can make as brilliant a sugges- 
tion to Saint Elmo, that debate will be 
marvellous,” Mrs. Alvis thought with a 
smile. She had not been so well amused 
since Ridge went to college. 

Saint Elmo proved a ready pupil, 
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* Henry was trying to remember.” 


David's not being as smart as his edu- 
cated son Solomon—look at Cathcart 
and Little Cathcart. Little Cathcart may 
know the most, but the old man is worth 
two of him, even now-—in strength as 
well as in goodness.” 

Cindy was much impressed. Those 
great figures from the past seemed to 
step out of their mist into tangible 
reality. The injustice to Solomon, whose 
representative did him small honour, and 
the fact that old Cathcart was more like 
Goliath than David, did not weigh with 
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catching up sentence after sentence, and 
rolling them off with sonorous ease ; but 
old Henry, shrewdly as he could discuss 
the matters which fell within his ex- 
perience, found great difficulty in pick- 
ing up either thoughts or words from 
Mrs. Alvis. As Cindy had said, he 
lacked “eddication,” and so found it 
hard to help himself from another 
person’s mental store. He was a good 
old man; but if Mrs. Alvis’s ideas had 
been the traditional chickens roosting 
high on a dark night, he could have 
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possessed himself of them with less 
mental pain. Cindy came with him to 
each rehearsal, and, though she could 
no more remember what was told than 
he could, her impatience with him knew 
no bounds. Cathcart and Little Cathcart 
were firm in both their minds, but they 
were the theme of only one short period, 
and quite insufficient for such an occa- 
sion as the debate. 

“I done tole you you was a fool,” 
Cindy burst out on the last day. Henry 
was standing patiently in front of Mrs. 
Alvis, scratching the broad, wool- 
bordered path which the years had worn 
in passing over his head, and trying to 
remember a beautiful sentence about 
David and the pebble. “1 done tole you 
not to let dat Saintie Stroud change de 
debate frum * Which side gits de cnu'ch- 
house?’ to ‘ David an’ Solomon, which 
was de bigges’ man?’ Dat Saintie 
Stroud £nowed you couldn’t make no 
argyment ‘bout dem ole men you nevah 
set eyes on, an’ dat’s how-come he got 
de debate changed.” 

Henry continued to rub his finger-tip 
up and down his bald pate. “ l’se got de 
right on my side,” he said stubbornly. 
“4t don’t make no diifrunce what we’se 
debatin’, de chu’ch-house belongs to de 
Primitive Baptis's; dey built it, an’ 


its dewn. ise got de right on my 
side—nuffin ain't gwine ter change 
dat.” 


“ But the decision on David and Solo- 
mon will settle the matter, won’t it?” 
Mrs. Alvis asked. It had never occurred 
to her before to investigate the right 
and wrong of the real issue ; the debate 
had been a game with which to amuse 
herself—that was all 

“In co’se David an’ Solomon decides 
it,” Cindy cried. “Saintie Stroud 
couldn’t say a word to prove dat de 
Missionary Baptis’s had ought to have 
de chu’ch-house, so he went all ’round 
claimin’ dat de occasion would be mo’ 
interestin’ if dey debated a Bible ques- 
tion; an’ my ole Henry an’ all on our 
side was so dumb dat dey let him fx 


it how he pleased. An’ dat’s how-come 
1 made Henry come hyar to have you 
learn him a little argyment. Dat Saintie, 
he’s so entuprisin’ he could jus’ steal de 
bones out of my ole Henry’s body, an’ 
de po’ fool wouldn’t know it till he got 
up an’ stahted to walk eround.” 

Henry looked discomfited. “I’se got 
de right on my side—nuffin’ cain't 
change dat,” he protested. 

There was no doubt of it, as Mrs. 
Alvis found on further questioning ; but 
it was equally sure that Saint's glib 
oration would win the debate unless 
Henry made remarkable use of the 
hours that were left. Mrs. Alvis hated 
to be the promoter of an injustice; she 
put him through a drill which quite ex- 
hausted her, and left him bordering on 
mental collapse. 

Mount Pink “church-house,” the 
stake to be awarded so oddly, stood just 
below the plantation. It was a lank, 
ricketty, unpainted board structure, too 
poor to be a self-respecting barn; but 
to the negros of the neighbourhood it 
was a costly evidence of seif-sacrificing 
toil, as well as a sacred edifice, and, now 
that there was a schism in the congrega- 
tion, feeling ran high as to the owner- 
ship of the church. The decision by 
debate had been Saint Elmo’s idea from 
first to last, and he had worked it so 
skilfully that Cindy was the only one 
who saw the injustice of the final ar- 
rangement ; to every one else it seemed 
a fair solution of the difficulty, for the 
debate was to be judged by three negro 
ministers from neighbourhoods so dis- 
tant as to insure neutrality. 

The affair took place in the church 
itself, and when night came it was 
crowded with dusky auditors, rolling 
their eyes and enjoying the occasion to 
the full. Helpless as she was, Mrs. Alvis 
had given all her house servants per- 
mission to attend it. Even old Cathcart 
had wandered down the hill, but, as he 
was very vague as to what it was all 
about, the repression of listening tired 
him, and before the first speech was 
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finished he strayed back to the “big 
house.” 

Saint Elmo spoke first, filling the ears 
of the assembly with flowery images and 
long, satisfying words. Mrs. Alvis had 
done her work with a humorous appre- 
ciation of the taste it was to please— 
Solomon the rich, Solomon the builder 
of the glorious temple, Solomon the 
wise, saying “Vanity of vanities "— 
picture after picture she painted of him 
in gorgeous superfluity of words. 
Nothing could be surer of catching the 
fancy of a half barbaric audience than 
Saint’s address, unless it was the argu 
ment for David with which Henry had 
been struggling. In speaking of Solo- 
mon, she had appealed to ‘their love of 
colouring and magnificence, but when 
David was the subject she struck a 
deeper note, adressing the poet and the 
musician which walk hand in hand with 
negro’s crude intelligence. Uncon- 
sciously she had put far more of real 
thought and feeling into the plea for 
David; there was more of herself in it, 
and that, perhaps, was one of the 
reasons for Henry's finding it so hard to 
learn. The faulty, great-souled psalmist 
had been her companion from child- 
hood; she put his story into simpler 
words than Solomon’s, but they were 
words with the thrill of music. 

Saint Elmo sat down in a storm of 


approval, and old Henry teetered ner 


vously forward. There was a look about 
his face as if a thin film of ashes had 
been sprinkled over it, and his bow-legs 
shook till they almost knocked together 
at the knees. For the first time in his 
life he was overwhelmed by a situation. 
The whole weight of Mount Pink 
“chu’ch-house”” seemed resting on his 
shoulders, and he felt himself the un- 
worthy advocate of a worthy cause. He 
turned and faced his audience. Absolute 
silence had fallen, for Henry was a great 
man among his fellows, and they waited 
breathlessly for his onslaught upon 
Solomon and Saint. He was silent also. 
He looked straight ahead of him—to the 
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left—his ideas were nowhere in: sight. 
There was a long and nervous pause. 
Then some one tittered. Henry put up 
his forefinger and began to rub the track 
from his forehead to his crown. 

Cindy knew that sign, and her in- 
dignation rose. She was sitting toward 
the front; she half-lifted herself in her 
chair, and gave him the one word of 
prompting which she herself had not 
forgotten. 

It was 
“ Cathcart! 

Henry looked at her, plucking up a 
little hope. “What you say, Cindy?” 
he asked. 

“Cathcart!” she whispered again. 

“What dat?” Henry persisted, cup- 
ping his ear with his hand. “I kin heah 
what you say, but I cain’t recollec’ what 
you mean.” 

It was a terrible moment, but Cindy 
was not daunted. She pushed her way 
forward and elbowed Henry to one side, 
determined to make the argument for 
David herself. But no one ever knew 
how she might have succeeded, for just 
at that moment old Cathcart reappeared 
at the church door, clasping in his arms 
a small, struggling man. 

The commotion attracted every eye. 
The old fellow had caught his prisoner 
from behind; his great arms were 
locked around the smaller man’s chest, 
and he was so much taller that his 
captive’s legs swung free of the ground 
like a child’s, and kicked furiously but 
ineffectually against the old man’s shins. 
The crowd recognised him loudly as 
Little Cathcart. 

“Take a holt of him, take a holt of 
him, so I kin let go,” the old man called. 
His eyes were bright with excitement 
and the sudden return of mental and 
physical power. “Hyar’s a thief I 
cotched in Miss Thomasia’s dining-room 
packing up her silver. I cotched him 
from behin’ an’ then I couldn’t put him 
down agin er he’d run away, so I toted 
him down hyar. Take a holt of him, 
some of you.” 


sepulchrally whispered— 


” 
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It was then that the wits of old Henry 
Shack returned. “ Wait a minute,” he 
shouted, stamping vehemently to attract 
attention. “Don’t none o’ you tech dat 
nigger till we all gits a good look at 
him. Bring him up hyar, Uncle Cathcart 
—tright up hyar by me.” 

Nobody but Cindy guessed what was 
in Henry’s mind; but every one was 
willing to make the most of a spectacle. 
The old man was jostied forward until 
he stood beside Henry Shack. His 
excitement was passing and he had a 
bewildered look, yet he stood straight 
and firm, while Little Cathcart, finding 
that struggling was useless, drooped 
from his clasp with a limp body and a 
hang-dog face. 

Henry pointed a knotty brown finger 
at the two. “Look at ’em, sistahs an’ 
brothahs—look at ‘em, jedges,” he 
called. “Dere dey is, David an’ Solo- 
mon befo’ you’ eyes. You all knows 
how ole Cathcart love dat boy, how he 
pompered an’ petted an’ spiled him, 
settin’ his mind above work. But when 
he fin’s him at Miss Thomasia’s silver, 
aftah all de eddication he’s give him, 
he jus’ grabs him frum behin’. Dere 


dey is, hones’ ole David an’ his-eddi- 
cated young son Solomon! I won't 
waste no mo’ wu'ds. You-all kin see faw 
you'se’ves which is de bigges’ man.” 

He stepped back and sat down. In 
stead of applause there was a hush, for 
this way of utilising the interruption 
made it seem almost miraculous. The 
judges bent their heads together, but 
they had no need to consult; ocuiar 
demonstration had overborne all Saint's 
oratory, and their spokesman came for- 
ward at once. 

“We decides in favah of Brothah 
Shack an’ de Primitive Baptis’s,” he said 
solemnly. “De little man's feet hang 
on’'y six inches below de big man’s 
knees. David has been proved to be de 
bigges’ man.” 

Then the cheering burst out. In the 
midst of it, old Cathcart set down his 
captive and walked round to look him 
in the face. He stared a moment and 
then tottered back to a seat. The ex- 
clamations when he came in, together 
with Henry’s speech, had troubled him, 
but until he looked he had not been 
cearly aware that he had captured 
Little Cathcart. 


SANCTA HUMILITAS. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS. 


Keep, Lord, Thy child in poverty 
If wealth must dim his eyes 

To the beauties of Thy pictured earth, 
To the glory of Thy skies. 


And in Thy mercy send defeat 
If victory’s fruit must be 
Indifference to his neighbour's need 
If victory ccst him Thee! 
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By WINIFRID LEAL. 


the head office of the X Insur- 

ance Company, Limited. Month 
of the year—not that that matters—lJuly. 
Time occupied, four days; four blessed 
days! 

[, George Wilson, am unable to begin 
quite at the beginning of the story— 
that is to say, as much at the beginning 
as I could wish—because on that first 
morning I was a quarter of an hour late. 
Why I, who am usually so punctual, 
should have been late on that particular 
morning, I cannot conceive. I suppose I 
must put it down as a stroke of the 
usual wretched luck that attends me. 

Being late I was the only fellow going 
up in the lift at the time. The porter 
chuckled to himself as I stepped into it. 

“Rather a go up there, sir,” said he 
to me with an amused grin and a jerk 
of the thumb to indicate the upper re- 
gions. 

His remark did not make much im- 
pression upon me. I felt a passing 
wonder at the delighted look upon his 
face, but as he offered no further ex- 
planation I only concluded that there 
was some row on. 

I walked into the Foreign and Fire, 
which is my department, and signed the 
book which lay upon the counter just 
inside. As I finished writing an unusual 
whiff of some delicate scent struck upon 
my nostrils. I hardly thought that even 
that effeminate young ass Marshall could 
have taken to perfuming himself. | 
looked in the direction of his desk, when 
to my utter astonishment my eye was 
caught by the folds of a dark blue skirt 
which fell gracefully about the stool 
next my own. Even when I saw no 
more than the folds of her skirt, I ex- 
perienced great inward satisfaction in 
seeing at the same time that the said 
folds fell around the stool next my own. 


To scene of this story is laid in 
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The sympathetic reader will therefore 
imagine that I felt decidedly annoyed 
to find that my stool was occupied by a 
chap called Brown, who usuaily sat under 
the window right at the other end of the 
room. I noticed, too, that his usual end 
of the room was practically deserted, 
everybody had moved down and sat or 
stood as near the skirt as_ possible. 
Brown saw me coming towards him, and 
he turned to me and coolly said: 

“Knew you wouldn’t mind exchang- 
ing with me for a day or so. I have 
such a stiff neck, and my desk is rather 
draughty. You always say you like air.” 

Now had it been yesterday I should 
have been only too pleased to have ex- 
changed with him, because the room is 
apt to get very stuffy, and his is by far 
and away the pleasantest seat in the 
place. But if it had been yesterday he 
would not have had a stiff neck. 

“T have a nasty sore throat myself,” 
said I, “so I am sorry, but I really must 
have my own desk to-day.” 

He cast a look of daggers at me, and 
I returned his glance in kind. An ani- 
mated discussion in whispers took place 
between us. 

All the while I had the corner of my 
eye upon the girl on the next stool. 
Jove, she was pretty! Her hair was 
bright and curly, and she had large in- 
nocent grey eyes. A few insurance 
papers lay upon the desk before her, 
and several officious fellows, standing 
before and behind her, had evidently 
been endeavouring to initiate her into 
the mysteries of treating them. At the 
present moment her whole attention was 
directed towards Brown and myself. 

“Whose desk is that as a rule?” she 
asked, just when the remarks that I was 
whispering into his ear were growing 
unrepeatable. 

“ Mine,” I answered. 
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She looked at me gravely and as- 
sumed a judicial air which might well 
have become Solomon. 

“Well,” she said ; “ if it is yours, why 
did this gentleman take it?” 

“T had a bad stiff neck,” said Brown 
readily; “I knew Wilson was a good- 
natured fellow, and I thought he would 
exchange places with me for a day or 
two--mine is so draughty.” 

“T think it is rather selfish of you not 
to do so,” remarked the girl to me. 

Brown looked triumphant. 

“But you see I have a bad sore 
throat,” I stammered; “ and—and—the 
doctor said it was important that I did 
not sit in a draught just now.” 

She looked puzzled and put the handle 
of the pen to her lips, looking from one 
to the other of us as though seeking a 
solution of the difficulty in our faces. 
We all stood watching her like a set of 
apes. Suddenly her face brightened. 

“T tell you what,” she said addressing 
me, “I am too warm here and the other 
end of the room seems quite empty. I 
will have the desk by the window myself 
and you may have this one. I expect I 
shall be here for a week or so. I have 
come instead of Mr. Jackson you know. 
He has been obliged to go up North on 
private business.” 

She got off the stool and moved to- 
wards the desk in question, taking the 
insurance papers with her and followed 
by a clumsy train. 

As she passed out of hearing the 
fellows who remained in their places 
near me all broke into suppressed 
whispers about her. “ Jackson’s sister ” 
—“Stunning girl!”—“ What a go”— 
“Look at that fool, Smith, he thinks he 
is going to have her all to himself, I’m 
going up there to have a look in.” These 
and similar remarks showered around 
me. A small hubbub prevailed. No one 
thought of settling to work except the 
girl herself and she was earnestly listen- 
ing to half a dozen fellows who were 
crowding around her and trying, all at 
the same time, to explain the work to her. 


“Yappy hasn't arrived yet,” said 
Brown to me by way of conciliation. 

“Yappy,” was our nickname for the 
principal clerk. He had a little den all 
to himself inside our room. The barrier 
surrounding it was about five feet high, 
and bordered around with window glass. 
Two doors led into it. One from our 
room and one from the passage outside. 
When we were in the least inclined to 
be noisy Yappy had a way of opening 
the door leading into our room and 
poking his head in. “D it all,” he 
would say, “ What are you idlers doing? 
Get about your work at once.” He 
spoke in little hard jerks which some- 
how reminded one of the yapping of a 
dog. Hence his name, “ Yappy.” 

But just as Brown made the remark 
that Yappy had not arrived, the door 
of his den opened and in poked his head. 
He opened his lips with angry intent 
but stopped short in astonishment as 
his eye fell upon Jackson’s sister. Some 
of us felt rather awkward; Yappy cer- 
tainly did; but the girl was as cool as 
a cucumber. She walked over to him 
and I could not hear what she said, but 
I knew that she would be explaining to 
him how she had come in Jackson's 
place. 

It was funny to watch Yappy’s face. 
Usually he is very curt and crusty, but 
he seemed quite quiet and helpless be- 
fore this girl. She was mistress of the 
situation though she was unconscious of 
her advantage. We wondered what 
Yappy would say; but he simply drew 
his head in and shut the door upon him- 
self, too startled to say a word. 

Miss Jackson seemed to think that 
she had satisfactorily accounted for her 
presence. I heard her say though, as 
she passed behind me to go across to 
her seat, that she thought he was rather 
a rude man, but no doubt he had plenty 
to worry him. 

I don’t think that anyone but Miss 
Jackson did a stroke of work that morn- 
ing. At about twelve o'clock she put 
down her pen and gave a polite stretch 
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There was a fascinating littie smudge 
of ink upon the tip of her nose. She said 
something. floating down the rows oi 
desks towards me came the remark: 
“ She's dying for a cup of tea.” 

We all looked blankly helpless. It 
was impossible to procure the desired 
article tor her to-day, but | mentally 
registered a bright idea in my mind by 
the aid of which it should not be im- 
possible on the morrow. Meanwhiie 
office did not seem like office, even to 
me who sat so far away from her. When 
she went up with the first lot to luncheon 
(I with my usual luck am down for the 
second) the room was desolate. The 
afternoon passed away on wings. 

I lost all my best friends that day. 
I don’t know how it was, but suddenly I 
seemed to see them in their true light. 
Each one had done his best to monopo- 
lise the lady, but she with admirable 
good taste smiled equally upon all. 

Upon the following morning I en- 
tered the lift, feeling inwardly trium- 
phant, with a large parcel in tow which 
contained a spirit lamp, a kettle, a tea- 
pot, a tin of Swiss milk, a pound of tea, 
and some sugar. 

Blackwood was going up at the same 
time. My heart leapt into my mouth 
1 noticed that he was cherishing a very 
similar looking package himself. 

He iooked at mine resentfully. “ What 
have you got there?” he asked. “ Should 
think you imagine you're going to set 
up house.” 

I merely fixed my eyes upon his own 
package in reply. The porter grinned. 
(I may mention here that Blackwood 
was one of those friends of mine whom 
I had found out yesterday.) We had 
quite a scramble getting out of the lift. 
The unmannerly beggar did his best to 
push by me, but I struck to my guns. 
Miss Jackscon had already arrived. I[ 
hurried up to her. 

“I thought,” said I, quite out of 
breath, “that you might like to have a 
small lamp handy to make tea on—and 
a kettle, and some tea, and things.” 


She looked merrily up into my facé 
aud jaughed. 

“ How funny”; she cried. “That is 
the fourteenth. See the row over there! 
But I have brought one for myself too! ” 

I looked in the direction she had in- 
dicated. There, backing upon the parti- 
tion of Yappy’s den stood thirteen oil 
and spirit lamps. In some confusion I 
placed mine alongside the others, in- 
wardly sustained by the thought that 
Blackwood’s would make a fifteenth. 

We made some pretence at work, and 
when twelve o'clock came round Miss 
Jackson lit her little lamp and put her 
kettle on to boil. There was a scramble, 
and all lamp owners lit ¢4etr lamps and 
put their kettles on. 

It was rather a funny thing that 
though so many of us had brought tea- 
pots, kettles, etc., yet no one except Miss 
Jackson herself had thought of the most 
essential thing—a teacup. My own 
omission flashed across me when I saw 
her produce the article in question and 
place it upon her desk. 

She had her cup of tea; and then we, 
having made ours, crowded around her 
for the loan of her cup. 

“First of all,” said she, “I am going 
to take a cup to that poor little man in 
there. I saw him peeping through the 
glass just now, and he looked so worried. 

She rinsed out the cup, filled it, took 
it over to the den, opened the door, and 
walked boldly in with it. 

We stared at one another, then all 
together we made a dash for the den 
and stood looking through the glass. We 
saw Yappy start and stare as she handed 
the cup to him. He put out his hand 
to take it, but in his nervousness he 
knocked it over and it spilt down her 
dress. 

“ How careless of me,” she said gaily. 
“Never mind I will fetch you another 
cup. 

‘And so she did. After that any of us 
who happened to have clean handker- 
chiefs got them out to rub her skirt 
down. We became so entangled with 
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each other that she suggested our doing 
it in turns. This answered very well. 
When at last we were obliged to agree 
with her that it was quite dry, you would 
not have thought that it could ever have 
been wet. 

The day. passed without further inci- 
dent. Work was terribly in arrears. 

Miss Jackson had let out the fact that 
she adored peppermints. The conse- 
quence of this avowal of hers was that 
on the following day we all arrived with 
pockets bulging with mysterious pack- 
ages. She had forestalled us again, 
however, by supplying herself with a 
large bagful. By way of not showing 
our disappointment we all commenced 
to eat our own. You can hardly imagine 
the atmosphere of an ill-ventilated room. 
in which between thirty and forty men 
are munching peppermints as if for dear 
life. 

At eleven o'clock we were still bravely 
munching away when in walked the 
Manager. Never in my recollection had 
he entered the room before—on all oc- 
casions he had used the Assistant Mana- 
ger as his deputy. 

We all applied ourselves diligently to 
work. 

He marched with a look of determina- 
tion upon his face along tke rows of 
desks and paused behind Miss Jackson’s. 

I saw Yappy peering through the 
glass of his den. There was a hopeful 
look upon his face. 

Miss Jackson was not aware of the 
Manager’s approach. He stood silently 
behind her for a moment; then he gave 
a little cough. She turned round, and 
frankly held out to him her bag of 
peppermints. 

“They're good for a cough,” she said. 

The Manager put on a stern and com- 
manding air. He pushed the bag away 
from him, but the girl still continued to 
press them upon him, gazing up into his 
face with her large innocent eyes. A 
sudden fit of nervousness seized the 
Manager. His backbone gave way, he 
literally seemed to crumble up. He made 
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a desperate attempt to extract a pepper- 
mint—failed—and snatching the whole 
bagful from her hand made a dash for 
the door, she looking after him in as- 
tonishment. 

Miss Jackson had defeated the Mana- 
ger. She ruled triumphant, but quite 
unconscious of her triumph. After this 
episode all pretence, even, of work was 
abandoned. We left our desks and 
crowded to the other end of the room. 
Once, and once only, Yappy put his head 
timidly out of the door. 

“Gentlemen,” he began; “ you really 
must P. 

But here Miss Jackson took a friendly 
step towards him and he precipitately 
retired leaving his sentence unfinished. 

The climax was reached upon the 
following day (I refer, of course, to the 
official climax, the individual climax 
having been reached long since.) The 
office upon this fourth day was turned 
into an impromptu nursery and every | 
clerk into a willing nurse. 

It was in this wise. In the top regions 
of the building dwelt the caretaker, 
likewise a baby. On the morning in 
question Miss Jackson worked away for 
an hour or so. No one else did any 
work at all, though it was the day the 
Australian mail should go out, and un- 
heard of things might happen if we 
failed to have it ready. At eleven o'clock 
she put her pen down. 

“I’m going to have the baby down 
for a bit,” she said. 

One and all volunteered to fetch it, 
but she laughed at us and went herself. 
She brought it down. It crowed and 
laughed in her arms, and she held it in 
a very skilful manner. She sat down 
with it. We all wanted to make it a cup 
of tea, but she laughed again and re- 
fused. 

In turns we ail held that baby. It 
was not an easy baby to hold either. 
For my part I was afraid that it would 
come in two from the waist in my 
hands; though to be sure it had seemed 
firm enough when she held it. J hadn't 
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had the wretched thing two moments 
before it began to cry. The fellows who 
had held it without anything happening 
looked radiantly triumphant, and said 
that I was not holding it properly. Miss 
Jackson snatched it, howling, out of my 
arms. 

“Come and look at the pretty man,” 
she said. 

And she walked over to Yappy’s den 
and held it up to look through the glass, 
making dashes forward with it in her 
arms. 

Pretty, pretty, man!” she cried. 

The baby stopped crying. It began 
to laugh. 

We all looked through the glass to 
see what Yappy was thinking about. I 
noticed that he seemed to have shrunk 
up the last day or two. He looked up 
and saw Miss Jackson and the baby, and 
became so confused that he did not 
know where to turn his eyes. His hair 
would have risen on end had it not been 
a wig, but being one, it remained hope- 
lessly smooth. He looked round the den 
wildly, to see if there was any crack in 
which he could conceal himself. There 
was none, but I believe he was about to 
creep underneath his chair when a boy 
came in with a telegram for Miss 
Jackson. 

She carried the baby upstairs and re- 
turned with the open paper in her hand. 

“Mr. Jackson is home,” she said. “ He 
will be able to return to the office 
to-morrow.” 

Our faces fell, I blessed Jackson in- 
wardly—we all did. Then and there I 


resolved to wait for her outside the 
building after hours, and walk home 
I had something to say to 


with her. 





her, something which—well seeing how 
events turned out, I do not see that [ 
need commit myself by saying anything 
further than that it was something. 


The day passed away. At last at 
four-thirty, I saw the fellows crowding 
around her to say “ good-bye.” I slipped 
away to wait in the street outside. To 
my surprise Jones, Brown, and Black- 
wood were already waiting there, eye- 
ing each other with mutual animosity 
and distrust. I wondered what ever ¢hey 
could be waiting for on that particular 
afternoon. 

“ There’s going to be a storm,” said I 
pleasantly, “I should advise you fellows 
to hurry home.” 

“Hurry home yourself,” said Jones 
spitefully. 

At that moment Smith, Tomlinson, 
and Harris strolled out and took ¢heir 
stand outside the building. Another 
followed, and another. The situation 
was becoming nasty. 

At five o'clock she had not appeared 
and the doorway was lined now on either 
side. Then to our surprise Jackson him- 
self came down the street and passed 
between our ranks. Nodding pleasantly 
to all, he entered the building. 

Five minutes later he again appeared 
in the doorway with the girl leaning 
lovingly upon his arm. 

“So good of you all to have been so 
kind to my little wife,” he said. 

When he opened his lips we started 
a cheer which broke off feebly as we 
grasped the purport of his speech. 

They passed by, and were gone. We 
looked at each other—glared at each 
other—and went lonely to our several 
homes. 
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THE REVERSE 


OF A MEDAL. 


By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS. 


a strange girl Her life may 

have had something to do with 
that. Left fatherless at sixteen, with a 
mother and three little Darraghs on her 
hands, she at once jumped into the 
breach, and by the use of good taste, 
a ready tongue, pleasant manners and 
plenty of hard work, performed her part 
so well that now, at two-and-twenty, she 
was sole proprietor of a millinery estab- 
lishment which employed four girls be- 
sides herself. Carriage folk came to the 
door of Mary Ellen's establishment, she 
was so good. 

Mary Ellen was born with both grey 
eyes wide open; she absorbed the de- 
portment of the ladies of her clientele 
with the unfailing surety of grasp that 
made her a success. She had the “ busi- 
ness” of polite intercourse down as fine 
as the most pronouncedly mannered of 
her patrons. [he objective case received 
all that was due it from Mary Ellen 
when she had “her airs on,” as her de- 
tractors put it. Now, these were no airs ; 
they were the girl’s standard. More than 
the tilt of the head and a shade of the 
voice were in them. There was the hope 
of something above the buying:and sell- 
ing, and wheedling of cross-grained 
customers. Yet the effect on her ac- 
quaintances was bad, and although Mary 
Ellen was trim, pretty and stylish, she 
had never kept company with any young 
man until Fireman Carter appeared on 
the scene. Other young men had come, 
seen and left, saying that kind of gait 
was too uppish for them. Mary Ellen 
wanted to sit at a reasonable distance 
from her caller and converse. It must 
be added that Mary Ellen’s conversa 
tional powers were limited—there was 
a measure of justification in the course 
of the young men. 


M?: : ELLEN DARRAGH was 
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However, Fireman Carter was of 
another breed. He, too, had inner 
aspirations toward gentility. Let me at 
once confute any suspicion that Dick 
Carter was a snob or prig. By no means. 
Indeed, in his effort not to be superior 
he sometimes exceeded the most un- 
gentle actions of his companions. The 
war between his inner monitor and his 
desire to be rated a good fellow played 
havoc with Dick’s peace of mind. When 
he first placed his cap under his chair 
in Mary Ellen’s little drawing-room he 
recognised a quality in his hostess for 
which he long had yearned. For one 
thing, he had an opportunity to hold 
forth at length on that subject so dear 
to the heart of man—himself. Mary 
Ellen was smitten at first sight, and why 
not? A mighty agreeable picture of 
young manhood was Fireman Carter ; 
thin, clean, dark, handsome in face; 
tall, strong and supple in body; alert 
and ready in mind; an ideal type of one 
of the finest corps of men in the world, 
the firemen. He looked especially dis- 
tinguished in his uniform. So Mary 
Ellen listened to his song of . Richard 
Carter. Again I must interfere. Dick 
did’nt brag and bluster aboui his 
prowess; he merely took out his soul 
and explained its works to Mary Ellen. 
He left that night feeling he was un 
derstood at last. And he went again 
every time he had a chance. Mrs. Dar- 
ragh, worthy old lady, chaperoned the 
visits, an acquired idea of Mary Ellen’s. 
She enjoyed her evening nap in the 
drawing-room almost as much as the 
young folk did their discussions. Little 
she was needed; Dick appreciated his 
lady’s dignity too much to do aught to 
invalidate it. In fact, he studied for 
those evenings, reading by stealth and 
artfully leading the talk to the subject 
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on which he was prepared, and then it 
would do your heart good to see Fire- 
man Carter, with extended hand, ex- 
plaining the primal causes of things, to 
Mary kllen’s cooing obligato of admira- 
tion. Solomon in all his glory was an 
ignoramus to Dick Carter, in one 
person’s estimation. 

This was all very well, but Mary 
Ellen, like most young women in love, 
would have liked a more forceful demon- 
stration of her idol’s regard. She under- 
stood at last why her friends preferred 
action to conversation. This _long- 
distance courtship might have been fatal 
to another man than handsome, dare- 
devil Dick; as it was it added a 
piquancy; but it made trouble, never- 
theless, and here’s how that came. 

Under the softening influence of 
Mary Ellen’s eyes Carter had grown an 
intimacy with a man of his company by 
the name of Holtzer. Holtzer was Ger- 
man by parentage and sentimental by 
nature. Especially did Holtzer deplore 
the fact that he knew no nice young 
women—those who liked music and 
poetry. Dick introduced him to Mary 
Ellen, and Holtzer also became a con- 
stant visitor. The fact that it is bad 
policy to introduce one’s best friend to 
one’s best girl can be proved either by 
cold reasoning or by experience. Carter 
tried experience. You see, he would 
acknowledge no emotional interest in 
Mary Ellen when questioned by Holtzer 
—he scouted the idea—so Holtzer 
wasn’t to blame. As for Mary Ellen, 
Cupid had pounded her heart into a 
jelly. She was tender to Dick’s friend 
to a degree that put the none too modest 
German in possession of ideas that were 
not true. All the overflow of regard he 
received as Dick’s friend he attributed 
to his own personal charms, and, unlike 
Carter, he didn’t hesitate to talk about 
it. It was Carter’s pleasant duty to 
listen to Holtzer’s joyful expounding of 
the reasons why the latter felt he had 
made a hit with Mary Ellen, and not 
only to listen, but to indorse. It shows 


the stuff Fireman Carter was made of 
to tell that he stood this vicious com- 
pound of insult and injury with a tran- 
quil face. The serpent had entered 
iden, and utilised Adam to support his 
position, but Adam smiled and took his 
medicine like a man. 

Several times he intended to question 
Mary Ellen concerning Holtzer, yet 
when in her presence a certain feeling 
of surety and a very big slice of pride 
forbade it. 

In the meantime he was regaled with 
Mary Ellen, per Holtzer, until violent 
thoughts entered his mind. 

Dick yearned for the first time in his 
life to do something heroic. He panted 
to stand out the one man of the day ; 
to be held up to the public gaze on the 
powerful pen of the reporter. He wanted 
to swagger into Mary Ellen’s little room 
covered and rustling with metaphorical 
wreaths, and with an actual disc of en- 
graved metal on his broad chest, and 
thus extinguish Holtzer beyond aoubt—- 
not Carter’s doubt, nor Mary Ellen’s 
doubt, but Holtzer’s doubt. 

In this frame of mind he went to sleep 
one night, to be awakened in the early 
hours of the morning by a singular pre- 
science born of long experience, which 
told him the gong was about to ring. 
For years the alarm had not wakened 
Dick. No matter how deep his slumber, 
he was always alert and strained to catch 
the first note of it. 

The metallic cry for help vibrated 
through the engine-house. It threw each 
inmate into action like an electric shock. 
The dark winter morning was savagely 
cold, with a wind like a knife. The 
heroic cord was broken. “ Confound the 
luck!” cried Dick. 

The two most picturesque feats of 
civilisation are the handling of a field- 
piece and the charge of a fire-engine. 
Very fine was the old-time chariot race, 
but what was the driver's risk on the 
smooth hippodrome track compared to 
that of the man who guides a fire-engine 
through city streets? The chariot driver 
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could, at least, see what was before him ; 
the man who holds the reins on an 
engine little knows what's around the 
corner. But it’s a tale told too often 
already. A rush, a clamour of hoofs, a 
roar, and they were rattling over the 
pavement, the stream of sparks from the 
engine and the constant lightnings from 
the horses’ shoes making one think of 
the old adage of fighting fire with fire. 

“| suppose,” said Dick, clinging tight 
with one hand and waving the other in 
wild circles as he got into his coat, “I 
suppose some old lady has left the cat 
to play with the lamp.” 

“Yes,” assented Holtzer, “or 
idiot has taken his pipe to bed with him.” 
Then they cursed the old lady or the 
idiot or whoever it might be. 

“The worst of it is that I’m scared 
now,” confided Holtzer. “I used not to 
care much, except for the trouble, but 
now, when I think of Mary Ellen, I hate 
to go around taking chances.” 

General Bonaparte, the worst-man- 
nered conqueror in history, said that no 
man was courageous at three o'clock in 
the morning, an unmerited slight to the 
vanity of his soldiery. However it may 
be as to courage, certainly no man was 
ever philosophical when lailed from his 
bed at that hour. It vas in Fireman 
Carter’s mind that a small movement of 
his foot would put his erstwhile friend 
in violent contact with the cold world 
below. However, civilisation isn’t im- 
potent. He restrained the action. and 
replied: “ Leave your girl at home—a 
fire is no place for ’em.” 

“You don’t understand,” retorted 
Holtzer, full of sentiment. “ You can’t 
get away from it. It ain’t thinking 
what’s going to happen to me, so much, 
as thinking how Mary Ellen will feel 
about it when she hears.” 

“You seem certain on that part of it,” 
said Dick, and now he hated his friend. 
The last vestige of humour had left the 
theme. “ Perhaps she won’t care—how 
do you know?” 

Holtzer started to answer, while Dick 
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listened, his hands clenched tight— 
maybe there was something he didn’t 
know. 

But there was no more time for con- 
versation. As they turned the corner 
they saw their destination, an eight- 


storied storage warehouse, standing 
alone with boarded vacant plots on 


either side of it. 

The watchman was there with the 
keys; it was he who had given the 
alarm. Without delay the firemen, haul- 
ing the hose up after them, swarmed to 
the roof where the flames were begin- 
ning to curl. 

‘Lhe fire was in the back of the upper 
story. While some fought it on that 
level, the others cut holes through the 
roof and turned the streams down upon 
it. 

The hose leaked and slippery ponds 
formed in an instant where the water 
fell. The wind sawed into one’s marrow 
in this utterly exposed position. 

A head popped up and called off all 
the men but Holtzer and Dick. 

“You two hold her down as best you 
can!” it shouted. “Keep a watch and 
don’t let it break through—come on, the 
rest of you!” 

They worked in silence on Dick’s 
part, and with a continued rattle of what 
Mary Ellen would think of this from 
Holtzer. It wrought harder and harder 
on his companion’s nerves, this prattle— 
indeed, such waves of rage came over 
him that he entirely forgot where he 
was. 

Meanwhile the crowd below 
gathered in strong numbers in spite of 
the weather and the hour—were won- 
dering what must be the thoughts of 
those men, standing over a furnace, a 
hundred feet from the ground. What 
could either man think of but the dan- 
ger? The danger of one’s daily work! 
There is no such thing. 

This was a commonplace fire which 
soon would be well in hand. It had not 
in the least turned the current of the 
thoughts of the two men aloft who 
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formed the spectacle, while the house- 
hold gods below made burnt-offerings 
of themselves. Then, as if to show that 
no fire is commonplace, a giant flare 
sprang from the corner of the building, 
poised in the air for a moment, then, 
overthrown by the wind, toppled toward 
the firemen. Lhey leaped back—one to 
safety ; the other, slipping on a treacher- 
ous skin of ice, to hght vainly for his 
balance for a second, and then to plunge 
down the mansard roof, speeding for 
that hard ground so far below. It was 
a trained man who fell, though. He 
turned as he wert, instinctively gripping 
with his hands, and they caught—the 
edge of the cornice—an_ice-covered 
edge to which they clung miraculously 
while his body dangled in the wind. 

So Dick, safe, looked down at Holtzer, 
for whom it was a question of seconds, 
while the roar of pity from the crowd 
buzzed in his ears. 

He might well have done nothing. No 
man could go down the steep slant un- 
supported. Nothing was to be seen of 
Holtzer but his hands, lighted by the 
flames; hands that could not clinch 
even, as to grip would be to force loose, 
but which could only make stiff angles 
of themselves. It would all be over in 
ten heart-beats, for to tell it as we are 
doing is like examining the moving 
pictures one by one at leisure, instead 
of as they live upon the screen. 

Then Dick moved. He ripped off his 
coat, soaked the arm of it in the hose 
stream, pressed it to the roof, where it 
froze fast on touching, and slid down 
his improvised cloth ladder, held only by 
the strength of the ice-film that bound 
the sleeve to the roof 

Before his frantic fellow-fremen be- 
low could scale the fence with the jump- 
ing-sheet he had hold of Holtzer’s wrist 
with one strong hand. The strain was 
terrible; he felt the coat yield with a 
soft, tearing sound, his head spun, yet 
somehow he man ived it, and there they 
stood on the cornice together. 

Then, while the crowd that had been 


a 


/ 


as silent as death cracked their throats 


with applause Dick spoke to Holtzer on 
a private matter. 

{t so happened that a young man who 
did “space” for a morning paper lived 
on the top floor of the house opposite, 
and saw the whole affair through an 
opera-glass. He hurried down to the 
street to wrest an interview out of Dick 
on the plea that he needed the money. 

The reporter was delighted. The in- 
cident had the two elements of daring 
and mother-wit that can be made into 
the long story of profit. 

“ How did you come to think of using 
your coat like that?” he asked. 

“Why, a man I knew when I was a 
kiddie in the country saved himself from 
drowning that way,” replied Carter. 
“He fell through the ice miles from 
anybody, and if he hadn’t froze the end 
of his muffler fast, and so anchored him- 
self, he'd have drowned. It came back 
to me on the minute.” 

That is why the first thing Fireman 
Carter saw in his morning paper was his 
own name. He started guiltily at the 
sight and threw the sheet away. Pre- 
sently he picked the paper up again 
stealthily and read all about it, lost in 
wonder at the end. To the applause that 
came his way he turned an inattentive 
ear, thus giving further lie to the old 
idea that the bravest are always the 
most modest, which looks like a double 
superlative and is no more true than 
that they are always the fattest. The 
bravest are usually the most courageous, 
and there ends deduction. Dick was 
busy with his own thoughts—something 
troubled him. A strange thing was the 
fact that though his friend Holtzer 
scrupulously gave him every credit he 
did not seek his society. 

The frown of hard thinking was on 
Dick’s brow all day. At night he asked 
for a few hours off and got them. 

Mary Ellen met him at the door 
“Oh, Dick?” she cried and gulped. 
“You are just grand,” she said, and 
looked at him with beatified grey eyes. 
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THE REVERSE OF A MEDAL 


Here was golden opportunity. The 
proper thing for Fireman Carter to do 
was to reach out his strong arms and 
gather Mary Ellen then and there, but 
he did nothing of the sort. He seemed 
worried. 

He seated himself and fumbled his hat. 

“You're not cross with me, are you, 
Dick?” she asked tremulously. 

“Holtzer been here?” brusquely in- 
terrupted her visitor with no apparent 
relevance. 

“Yes,” said Mary Ellen. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“ [—I—I told him ‘ No.’” 

Fireman Carter passed his hand over 
his forehead, then drew out a news- 
paper, saying: “ You've read this, I 
spose. 

“Yes.” 

“ More especially this?” reading aloud 
the most laudatory paragraph. 

Mary Ellen was not dashed by such 
flagrant egotism. 

“ Beautiful! ” she said dreamily. “ Just 
beautiful!” _ 

“ Beautiful! ” shouted Fireman Carter, 
leaping to his feet. There was scorn in 
his voice. Poor man! He was about to 
dash the light out of those grey eyes, 
to spoil his own image, and nothing is 
so trying to a man’s temper. 

“ Stuff!” he shouted. “ Beautiful! It’s 
a—lie! D’ye understand that?” 

This last came out so fiercely that 
Mary Ellen faltered as she replied. 

“ All right,” said Fireman Carter. “I 
want to tell you one thing: I yield to 
no man, when I come to get cooled down 

with a girl or anything else.” He 


tapped his knee with a perpendicular 
forefinger. “Not with a girl nor 
nothing!” he repeated. “You under- 
stand?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Alright. Now I’m going to tell you 
the truth. Holtzer’'d been making his 
boasts about how he only had to speak 
and you'd fall on his neck; until he 
made me wild. So, when I saw him 
slidiag down the roof, the one thing in 
my mind was that he’d go feeling sure 
that he was the favourite with you. I 
couldn’t stand that, so down I went after 
him. When I drew him up on the roof 
I told him, ‘Never mind your thanks! 
I want this much out of you, go to Mary 
Ellen to-day and see whether she'll take 
you or not.’ Now, I was within my rights 
there—but ”"—-Fireman Carter stopped, 
wiped his hands on his handkerchief, 
wiped his forehead, and swallowed hard. 
“ But,” he continued bravely, “if that 
newspaper has had anything to do with 
changing results, I tell you frankly there 
was no ‘laying down his life for an- 
other’ nor anything of the kind in the 
whole affair. It was just as I’m telling 
you. I—thought you might like to hear 
about it.” 

There was a lamentable change in 
the strong voice at the last words. The 
speaker stared at the floor and drummed 
on his cap until the silence became un- 
endurable, then he raised his eyes slowly 
as a condemned man might. 

There sat Mary Ellen, gazing at him, 
still beatified. The meekest man could 
not have mistaken the meaning of that 
glance 
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‘ 
rsreeeeeeD, Wallacetown, Ontario, Canada.........From 16 to 21 a newspaper man in America; since then, a 
journalist in London. Publications: ‘* The Gods give my Donkey Wings ;”? ** Under the Eaves of Night ;”’ 


‘* The Great Frozen North;’’ “ Tz Witchery of the Serpent.’’—From “ Who’s Who,’’ 1903. 
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THE EXECUTION 


By ANGUS EVAN 


HE last man hanged at Newgate 
TT was Raymond Fell. This Kay- 
mond Fell is employed behind 

the counter in Messrs. Stanley, Rodda 
and Nelson's outfitting establishment in 
the Strand, where he sells hosiery. Any 
day you please he will show you as 
well-knitted goods as can be seen in 
London, and do so, too, with a pleasant 
face be he never so weary, and you the 


most tetchy, dissatished buyer in all 
England. Raymond Fell has not the 


faintest notion that he was hanged by 
the neck until he was dead, dead, dead, 
and as a consequence, excepting for a 
pardonable belief in his ability as a sales- 
man of knitted goods, is in no ways 
conceited. He zs a good salesman, and 
deserves every penny of the thirty-three 
shillings a week the firm of Stanley, 
Rodda and Nelson pay him. Perhaps 
when the world learns of his case by 
reading it here in the IDLER, some music 
hall manager will dig him out from be- 
hind the counter and give him six times 
thirty-three shillings a week to appear 
on the stage and show the audience how 
he came to be hanged. 

Drab, dreary London loves a vivid 
splash of colour. Whenever an Eastern 
Potentate in all the flaming hues of the 
Orient, the splintering fires of gems, the 
rich dyes of the blazing East passes 
along the sombre-tinted streets of the 
world’s metropolis, the people turn out 
in their tens of thousands to satisfy a 
great craving for the light and brilliancy 
that is so absent from their Christian, 
commercial lives. When the Shah-in- 
Shah, great king of kings, passed on his 
way to the City, as gaudy as a macaw, 
the pavements of the Strand were 
packed with people all in their browns, 
and greys and blacks. Between these 
sombre borders the Shah-in-Shah and 
his attendants rolled as splendidly spec 
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tacular as an irridescant soap-bubble 
blown along a stretch of cork coloured 
linoleum. His Majesty the Shah-in-Shah 
was a cheering, comforting sight for 
London-weary eyes. 

The promenade of the potentate 
along the Strand, luckily for Raymond 
Fell took place during the clerk’s dinner 
hour. Fell, after brushing his silk hat 
with exquisite care, made all haste to a 
little place he knew of where in ex- 
change for a few bronze coins he was 
served with a glass of rich milk and a 
most filling bun. These bolted, he 
lighted a cigarette, at the same time 
making his way to a comparatively un- 
crowded spot in front of St. Mary le 
Strand Church, which, a rock in a 
torrent, splits the tumultous traffic of the 
great highway. And it befell that there 
he happened upon two acquaintances, 
clerks from neighbouring shops, fellows 
of infinite spirit and much natural 
buoyancy who, bottled up during many 
crawling hours, were given to “boiling 
over when the pressure of professional 
propriety was relaxed. Before his pre- 
sence was known, and by way of greet- 
ing, Raymond Fell slapped one of the 
acquaintances a lusty, flat-handed blow 
between the shoulder blades, with the 
happy result of sending the victim’s pipe 
clattering upon the flags. With his other 
hand he tilted the second youth’s’ hat 
over upon his nose. These strokes of 
wit introduced a spirit of merriment to 
the knot which found scope in many 
little touches of innocent horseplay, 
much to the edification of more strictly 
decorous bystanders. The congenial 
three, noticing that the eyes of all wer. 
upon them, and, perhaps, hoping that 
they might be taken for rare comedians 
out for a breather from an adjacent 
theatre, continued to play many pleasing 
tricks the one on the other, and to.cut 
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queer capers, tilting hats over eyes; 
with delicate touch causing a pocket- 
handkerchief to hang a flaunting length 
out of coat pocket; flipping a new- 
lighted cigarette from between the lips, 
and other such-like flashes of native wit. 
As time passed the souls within the three 
expanded to shame the Bottled Imp and 
indeed this half hour—the gods are good 
—compensated for many, many others 
of numbered initiative behind shop 
counters. When matters were at their 
height, the shout went up and the gaily 
caparisoned steeds drawing the gorgeous 
coach, which heaved and rolled like a 
harbour-buoy in a swell, passed. At the 
glass the people saw the pasty, yellow, 
bland, complacent face of the King of 
Kings, peering out with an expression- 
less gaze at the mighty crowd. All by 
St. Mary’s Church was a turmoil of hats 
and cheers, and on a sudden the exuber- 
ance of Raymond Fell outran his dis- 
cretion. A vast sensibility of the over- 
powering superiority of the Briton, 
prince or peasant, cleric or clerk, over 
the highest-born foreigner, swelled in his 
heart and joining with the spirit of frolic 
caused him to do a thing which really 
was unworthy of him. It was this. He 
pulled a grotesque contortion of features, 
raised his left hand to his face and in 
high derision bit his thumb at the pass- 
ing Majesty. If Raymond Fell had in- 
tended his actions to be seen by the 
Potentate his effort was made too late, 
but to be sure nothing was farther from 
his thoughts. The coach containing the 
all-unwitting Shah rolled on. One stand- 
ing near by who noticed this spirit of 
independance materialised into visible 
form remarked to Raymond Fell: 

“If you carried on like that to the 
Shah w’ere ’e lives, your ’ead wouldn't 
last long. "Ed bowstring you, ’e would.” 

“Oh, would he! And it would serve 
me jolly well right if I lived in such a 
slave-driving, dissipated place like Ara- 
bia or Hindustan or wherever the 
Johnnie comes from,” replied Raymond 
Fell as he hastened away to serve the 
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remainder of his fourteen-hours’ day. 

All that afternoon and evening he felt 
the better for his fling, and here it may 
as well be told that he has lived happy 
ever since and still sells hose. He now, 
so far as it concerns him, disappears from 
this tale. 

Even Shahs need relaxation. Con- 
stant change develops into the dreariest 
form of monotony, and the Shah in his 
journeys became surfeited of sightsee- 
ing. ‘Lhe case of the Shah, poor man, 
was worse than that of ordinary mortals, 
for he knew exactly what he was to be 
shown in each particular hour of each 
particular day. <A king's pleasures are 
prepared for him under his own eye ; he 
partakes of them as one who cooks a 
dinner eats of it. Anything unexpected 
comes as a godsend. His Majesty had 
heard his predecessor on the throne of 
Persia speak of a palace of wonderful 
surprises and delights, such another 
house as there is not to be found in the 
wide world, namely, the Empire of Lei- 
cester Square, London. So His Majesty 
specified for a night at the Empire and 
requested to know no particulars as to 
his greeting and entertainment. He 
would see for himself. The public, of 
course, were not to be admitted, except 
to the cheaper parts of the house ; his 
guests would be audience in plenty. In 
truth the evening at the Empire was a 
brilliant success. The Shah, surrounded 
by his bedizened suite gloried in the 
scene, and upon the broad stage beheld 
many wondrous things. Dogs, grotes 
quely human in understanding and atti- 
tude ; acrobats all muscle and no bone ; 
an amazing juggler or two, flaming 
females who, led by invisible wires, shot 
like personified stars from fairy grottos 
on the stage to the golden fringe of the 
topmost gallery and back again; and a 
ballet so splendid in dress, mounting and 
feminine beauty, as to out-orient the 
Orient. Each item tinkled and twinkled 
upon the Shah-in-Shah’s sight-satiated 
brain, spicing it to life again, and serving 
as chutney to the cold-roast-beef-like 
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slab of London he had been consuming 
for days past. 

Shrewd men, the management of the 
playhouse had not failed to provide a 
surprise, intended like ice-cream in a 
smoking souflee, to pleasantly amaze the 
stoical. This turned out to be a repro- 
duction by the biograph of His Majesty 
the Shah’s journey to the City, taken 
that very afternoon, but already ripe for 
reproduction on the great canvas that 
filled the whole front of the stage. First 
there fell a heavy darkness on the can- 
vas and soon limned in letters of living 
fire appeared an announcement that 
there would be shown the procession of 
the Shah-in-Shah to the City; then the 
curtain broke into candicant light and 
lo! in this there appeared the shades of 
a multitude, curiously alive and animate. 
The heads of giants occupied the fore- 
ground, appearing on the canvas and 
disappearing into oblivion in bewilder- 
ingly, irresponsible ways. Two grey 
shadowy masses stood waiting, separated 
by a clear stretch of the Strand. Then 
on- came the procession, noble steeds 
that grew larger at every step, approach- 
ing so near that one imagined he could 
hear the tintintabulations of their glitter- 
ing trappings. As they swung the coach 
along, the crowd of shades set up a 
frantic dumb cheer. The Shah-in-Shah 
peered out of his box to watch his show 
pass. It seemed to him that he was for 
once among the crowd acclaiming his 
own majesty and power. Then it befell. 

A giant stepped from the oblivion 
that framed the gorgeous picture, 


stepped as it were from the Shah’s own. 


box at one stride into being and the 
picture. This shade turned towards the 
disappearing wheels of the great coach, 
screwed its face into an insulting con- 
tortion, and raising a hand that looked 
the size of a Thames barge rudder de- 
risively bit its thumb at the retiring 
coach. Then “click” and horses, street 
and crowds were swallowed up in 
darkness. 

When the light of the theatre was 


turned up, no signal of applause fell from 
the Shah. He stared blankly, almost 
vacantly, at the canvas before him for a 
few seconds, before turning sharply to 
an attendant. This gorgeous official 
bowed low and hastened from the box. 

“ His Majesty bids you repeat the pro- 
cession and to leave the last picture on 
the screen until such time as he gives 
you leave to discontinue it.” 

Across the canvas retrooped the 
cavalcade, blinked on by the flying 
photograph films until the last of these 
reached, the picture paused. There tip- 
toed the crowds, hats and sticks poised 
in air in all eerie attitudes, and the 
giant representation of Raymond Fell 
stood forth, his teeth, the size of tiles, 
nipped upon his thumb. The gathering 
had missed this figure at the first 
showing But now the shade _ stood. 
appallingly plain. 

The Shah glared at Raymond Fell for 
quite a minute, as though expecting 
someone in the ghost crowd to fly at 
the offender’s throat. But no _ spirit 
stirred to check the iconoclast. 

“Enouch,” ejaculated His Majesty, 
tossing hi head. “Let the entertain- 
ment proceed.” 

For the rest of the evening he sat 
absorbed in thought. The unsightly 
sight of Raymond Fell made no differ- 
ence to His Majesty’s appreciation of 
the entertainment as a whole, and he 
said gracious things to his hosts before 
betaking himself to his royal residence. 
There, however, he found tongue. The 
position of Grand Vizier to an Eastern 
monarch is no sinecure. 

“You saw that giant and his 
cgntemptuous attitude toward me?” 
Fe the Shah. 

“Your Majesty, I did,” replied the 
Vizier. 

“Make the necessary inquiries and 
report to me the manner of his death.” 

The Vizier hesitated. 

“T fear he still lives, your Majesty.” 

“What!” cried the King of Kings, 
.osing control of himself for the first 
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time since the biograph incident. “ You 
do not mean to hint that he was not 
taken and instantly put to death? Of 
course, he has been executed.” 

“Your Majesty, we are in the Occi- 
dent; these laws are not our laws; it 
is not the custom of the country to 
execute for——” 

“For reviling my majesty? For con- 
tuming the Vice-Regent on Earth of the 
True Prophet? If these red people do 
not strangle for such a crime what then 
do they execute for? Answer me that!” 

The Grand Vizier stood dumb. 

“They do execute criminals in this 
land of beef and beer,” continued His 
Majesty, still speaking in heat, “ for had 
I not the tale of a strangling told to me 
by one who had learned of it in a news- 
paper but two days gone. You are a 
fool. They have killed the miscreant. 
I have a curiosity to know the manner 
of his death. . Go.” 

The Grand Vizier, salaamed low and 
shuffled from the presence of his King 
of Kings. He had his doubts—and his 
duty. 

At the Foreign Office they expected 
a storm, and a storm at a most incon- 
venient season, for out on the ocean of 
diplomacy still some distance from port, 
wallowing as it were in the trough of 
the waves of dispute, rode the shell of 
an important treaty, a shell as yet so 
fragile that a breeze must endanger and 
a gale certainly cause to founder. The 
representatives of the Foreign Office 
when they saw the ghost of Raymond 
Fell so strangely salute the ghost of the 
Shah, realised that the responsibilities 
of governing a free and independent 
people, thickly sprinkled with hose-sell- 
ing clerks, are many and heavy. In in- 
telligent anticipation they drew up in 
dignified diction, a handsome repudia- 
tion of the shade’s action and an apology 
all ready for instant use. But when, 
after a couple of interviews with the 
Grand Vizier, there came an ultimatum 
from the Shah, calling for the immediate 
execution of the owner of that grey 
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ghost of the biograph—well it struck 
the Foreign Office that here was a de- 
mand verging on the extreme. The 
Grand Vizier ad:nitted that maybe this 
complaint was well grounded; in his 
time he had known lesser punishments 
inflicted but the Shah-in-Shah’s mind 
was made up, and kindly disposed to- 
wards the authorities, so he graciously 
allowed them to choose the manner of 


death. Bowstring, boiling, blowing out 
of a cannon—anything, but die the 


miscreant must. There was, however, 
no time to waste over the matter for His 
Majesty would not brook delay. If his 
royal wishes were not complied with 
forthwith, he would pack his trunks and 
leave for Russia, where, perhaps, they 
knew how to treat the Vice-Regent of 
the Prophet. 

“Our only hope is to put the matter 
into the hands of Scotland Yard,” said 
the Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
“the detectives will treat the matter with 
gentle finesse.” 

“Gentle finesse!” growled the Prime 
Minister. “ The police could not treat 
an anvil gently. You might as well 
suggest the War Office. They would 
begin by trying to save the man’s neck 
and end by hanging half of London. 
The Strand? Let me see, the Strand 
is not, by any blessed accident, in the 
Colonies ? ” 

“No such luck,” muttered the Under- 
Secretary, “nor is the Shah a vassal.” 

“An oversight on the part of some 
former Prime Minister which I suppose 
the enlightened tax-paying voter will 
expect me to rectify. Well we must do 
something to satisfy our guest.” 

“We have a photograph of the fool 
and no doubt the police can find him 
in time.” 

“Of what use would he be to us? 
He’d only complicate matters. Chances 
are he’s a confounded believer in the 
right of any man to use his own teeth 
on his own thumb whenever and wher- 
ever it pleases his sovereign fancy. No, 
the sort we require is a sound Conserva- 
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tive who is willing to hang for his 
country. I know a few whom I would 
like to persuade—but what’s the use of 
it might-have-beens! We must satisfy 
the Shah. When you satisfy an autocrat 
you flatter him ; he’s then pliable for an 
hour or so. We'll make good use of that 
hour. Yes, you may as well hand the 
matter over to the police. Tell them 
that they are to find a man that looks 
like this ape in the Strand and hang 
him in some way that won’t hurt him 
more than a compensation may cure, 
but so effectively that His Majesty the 
Shah-in-Shah is satisfied.” 

Constable Moore Z.K. 257 was one of 
the youngest members of the force. He 
had few brains but many muscles and 
a flexible conscience so his future in 
the force was assured. His feet were 
classics as they fell flat upon the flags 
as he patrolled the streets of Bow. 
When the order to report himself at 
Scotland Yard reached him, his brain 
bestirred itself to discover which of the 
many clever things accomplished by him 
lately had made his great superiors wish 
to see him face to face. Commended he 
surely would be. Standing there heel 
to heel in grand physical rectitude, his 
oiled hair in a spacious cow-lick over 
his low brow, his beefy cheeks shining 
of soap, Z.K. 257 awaited the acclaiming 
of his virtues. Detective Inspector 
Carswell took from a drawer a photo- 
graph and gazing attentively at it for 
a few moments, glanced up at the 
constable’s face. 

“Place your thumb between your 
teeth like this, spread out your fingers 
and gaze up at that picture.” 

Constable Moore, somewhat discon- 
certed, did as he was bid. 

“The very image,” muttered the In- 
spector: then in his naturally abrupt 
and definite way he addressed himself 
to Z.K. 257: 

“Constable Moore, your're wanted.” 

“T swear on my oath I am innocent,” 
shouted the startled policeman, vet in 
his amazement remembering that a 
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prompt, emphatic denial given at the 
time of arrest is the first step towards 
a sound defence. 

Inspector Carswell grinned an_ icy 
grin. 

“Yes. I believe you are innocent— 
nevertheless you hang.” 

Constable Moore’s jaw dropped and 
he glanced behind him as though seek- 
ing for a means of escape. But the 
Inspector hastened to make amends. 

“You're all right constable. You need 
not be alarmed. This little job, if you 
go through it with the discretion ® un- 
derstand you have on all occasions dis- 
played, will be the making of vou. Sit 
down while [ explain. It is fortunate 
for you that you have a double, and 
that your double has got the Govern- 
ment into hot water.” 

As the Inspector unfolded his story 
Constable Moore’s soul returned to its 
proper size and a grin overspread his 
jaws 

“You are to be given a gratuity of 
£25 for the job and a step in rank. Now 
up to Vine Street you gd, they'll lock 
you in there giving you a suit of clothes 
similar to that which the photograph 
wears. If anyone from the Shah calls, 
implore for mercy and all that. Off you 
go. Promotion comes in many queer 
ways to members of the force. I doubt, 
however, if any constable has earned 
promotion by being hanged. Report at 
Vine Street immediately.” 

The constable off his hands, Detective 
Inspector Carswell walked over to the 
Foreign Office, and without delay was 
shown into the presence of a great 
official. 

“You have a suitable man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Discreet ? ” 

“T think so, sir.” 

“Yes, I suppose he will turn out to 
be as discreet as the average man who 
is hanged. You will school him to a 
nicety in the part he must play. There 
must be no blunder or we are undone. 
What about the effigy that is to hang. 
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“ Already made by Tussaud, my Lord 
—a living likeness.” 

“Not so living as to require an in- 
quest | trust. Have the biograph people 
agreed to take the taking off?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Very good. Get the farce over with 
and have the record here to-morrow 
evening. It can then be exhibited to 
His Majesty the Shah in this room. Can 
it not?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“To tell the truth 
see the thing myself. It will be so 
characteristic of diplomacy—the first 
time in fact a diplomat’s lie is photo- 
graphed and exhibited at a show. I 
hope the effigy will die like a Briton 
but not too much with its face to the 
foe in case sharp Eastern eyes detect 
the fraud. Bear in mind that when one 
sets himself the task of outwitting an 
Oriental, one backs a horse to win from 


I am curious to 


a big field of dark horses. I wish you 
—and myself—luck.” 

The Shah-in-Shah detailed one of his 
suite to witness the hanging of Raymond 
Fell. It made a hole in the Secret 
Service Fund to salve this fatalist’s 
conscience. Constable Moore walked to 
the scaffold in becoming terror; the 
biograph people made a splendid job 
of splicing the record showing Moore 
dropping through the trap and landing 
on netting to that depicting the effigy 
hopelessly hanging, swaying and swirl- 
ing slowly beneath the scaffold, and the 
Shah delighted beyond words, caused 
the grim scene to be shown quite half 
a dozen times. Next day the high con- 
tracting parties signed a treaty at the 
very moment that Constable Moore 
Z.K. 257 received notice of promotion, 
and Raymond Fell sold one dozen pair 
of socks to a gold-seeker bound for the 
West Coast of Africa 


REQUIESCAM. 


By JULIAN HINCKLEY. 


As sinks the ship at sea, 


When all is still and the evening dark makes haste, 


So let my passing be 


Into the bosom of that unfathomed waste 
Where dwell the mingled races of the globe. 


After this voyage short, 


In peace may | take up my destined robe, 


For aye in port. 


Nor, when my days are gone, 
Let as a derelict my evil float. 


Let not the ocean mourn 
O'er harm surviving death. 


Be there no mote 


Of discontent left on the tide of man; 
But o’er that ocean’s breast 
Let ripples spread in peace ’neath Heaven's span, 


When [I shall rest. 
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She says that when we all have died 
We'll walk in white there (then she cried) 
All free from sorrow, sin, and care— 
But I’m not sure I'd like it there. 
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She cannot tell me what we'll do, 

I couldn’t sing the whole day through: 
The angels might not care to play, 
Or else I mightn’t like their way. 


=i he rie 
Ms 
~~ 
See 


I never loved my Uncle Ned, 

So I can’t love him now he’s dead. 
He'd be the only one I know— 
She says it’s wicked to talk so. 


I'd like to see how God would look, 
I'd like to see the Judgment Book : 
But pretty soon I’d want to be 


TAN Where the real people were, you see. 
e) peo} y 





When people turn dead in a dream, 
: AA I wake up, and I scream and scream : 

; . And since they’re all dead there, you know, 
l'm sure that | should feel just so! 
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A CHANGE 


By KATHARINE 


had originated. In the beginning 

it was only a slight coldness. It 
might have been because he had come 
so late on Sunday evening; or, perhaps, 
because he had tactlessly told her that 
he liked her better in white, when she 
had had the blue dress made especially 
for him, after he had declared blue to 
be his favourite colour. In any case, 
a distinct coldness had arisen between 
them and seemed likely to increase. 
Each fresh topic of conversation so far 
had caused a further drop in the ther- 
mometer. 

It was a cold day, with a vicious, 
sudden wind that seemed to come from 
every direction at once. He began a 
brisk monologue about his last golf 
score, as they descended the steps of 
her house. 

“T don’t know why you insist upon 


| T was difficult to say how the trouble 


talking golf to me,” she broke in, 
pettishly, at the first semicolon. “ You 


know J detest it. When anyone begins 
to recite golf scores to me, I feel just 
one at committee meetings 
when some one gets up and says, ‘ the 
secretary will now read her report.’” 

They walked on in silence for a 
moment after that; then he remarked 
very pleasantly—the pleasantness was 
marked : 

“You are almost the only woman I 
know that dislikes golf. It seems odd 
when you are so athletic. I am sure 
you would like it, if you practised a 
good deal and learned to play well.” 

Her lips compressed—which they 
were not meant to do—as she replied: 

“*Learn to like it; it’s healthful!’ 
Thank you, I don’t take my pleasures 
that way. I play well enough, as far as 
that goes. That familiar and illiterate 
person who gives lessons at the club, 


as does 


OF WIND, 


METCALF ROOF. 

Willy—-what is his name? (They are 
all Willies. I wonder why?) Anyway, 
he said, ‘I ‘ad great natural haptitude! ’ 
But it is such a bore—such a bloodless, 
joyless, solitary sort of affair—nothing 
to beat but a score.” 

His smile certainly had something 
irritating about it. 

“How absurd,” he began; then 
tossed aside the subject. “Women 
seem always to insist upon the personal 
interest, don’t they?” 

“And men upon the competitive.” 

The movement of his eyebrows was 
akin to the Latin shrug. “It’s a pity 
you don’t play, anyway, since I am so 
fond of it.” 

Obviously the answer to this was: 
“It's a pity you don’t care for music, 
since I am so fond of it.” 

“Our tastes don’t seem to be very 
similar.” 

They had come to a street crossing, 
a cart rattled round the corner, and 
crashed into the conversation, drowning 
her reply, which was, perhaps, just as 
well. 

“T am fond of music,” he remarked, 
when they had reached the opposite 
corner; “but I don't like Wagner.” 
Unquestionably, the placing of emphasis 
was offensive. 

“You mean you like music-hall airs,” 
was blown toward him on a puff of wind 
“T shall never forget your comments on 
‘Lohengrin’ the other night! ” 

“Tt is not permissible, then, to specu- 
late as to where in the swan Lohengrin 
kept his blue and silver trousseau? I 
remember you were not interested.” 

“In the middle of the bridal music! 
But, of course, you don’t understand.” 

His smile disappeared, and the lines 
of his face stiffened. At that moment 
a violent gust of wind, dust-charged, 
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A CHANGE OF WIND 


swept down the street, unsettling her 
hat. 

“How I hate this microby London 
wind,” she panted. “Why on earth are 
we walking in it. Let’s take a hansom.” 

They paused. “ Where are we going, 
anyway?” he asked. 

Her glance, had it reached its 
destination, would have made words 
superfluous ; but a second whirl of dust 
obliged her to turn her head and cough. 

“You have a good memory,” she 
observed, icily, when she could get her 
breath. 

“But you didn’t tell me———” ‘Some- 
thing suddenly gave way in his tone. 
“You'said some pictures I would want 
to see. Isn’t it your memory——” He 
broke off without finishing. 

She smiled neatly. “Yes; I re- 
member. It was last week that I said 
that. I have changed my mind now. 
I don’t believe you would care about 
them, after all. It is an exhibition of 
the Barbison painters, pictures of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau.” 

“Oh!” 

i 

[f voice or eyes had faltered over the 
name of that place of sacred memory 
all might yet have been well; but both 
eyes and tone were as cold and dry as 
the wintry wind. He stopped abruptly 
before a shop window full of silk bodices 
and lingerie. 

“| don’t believe we care to go to-day,” 
he said, slowly. 

“Well, we certainly don’t want to 
stand in front of this window. It looks 
too idiotic.” 

They walked a few steps farther, 
uncertainly. 

“You can speak of it like that!” he 
said at last, wretchedly. 

“ Of what?” 

“ Fontainebleau.” 

‘You don’t care to see the pictures, 
then?” 

“If you cared as you once did, you 
could not have spoken like that. I have 
felt for some time that there was a 


difference. You have not been the same 
since we came home 

“Yes, there is a difference,” she broke 
in. “We are different; that is the 
trouble. As you have just said, our 
tastes and interests are different.” 

“T didn’t say it that way e 

“ And we are totally unsuited to each 
other. One does not see those things 
at first. It takes time. Isn’t it fortunate 
that we have found it out—in time?’ 

“What do you mean?” he asked, 
quickly. 

After a barely perceptible hesitation 
she answered: “ That we have made a 
inistake.” 

“You are saying this seriously?” 

“ Quite seriously.” 

“You really mean that you wish to— 
to break———” 

“ Our engagement—yes.” The answer 
came a little breathlessly. 

He stopped walking and looked down 
at her, but her eyes were fixed upon the 
perspective of the street. After what 
seemed a long time he said: 

“Shall I call a cab?” 

“Thanks. And, if you don’t mind, | 
would rather go alone.” 

“Certainly.” He hailed a_ passing 
hansom, handed her into it, and lifted 
his hat without again meeting her eyes. 

Twenty minutes later she alighted at 
Bond Street and walked toward Picca- 
dilly. As she was crossing the street 
a violent burst of wind tore through 
the cross street. It caught her skirt. 
whipping it about her feet, blew her 
hair into her eyes and twisted her hat 
sharply upon her head. At the same 
moment came the deafening crash and 
rattle of heavy wheels. She was con- 
scious of a rough voice calling out above 
the din and confusion. Then she felt 
herself caught from off her feet by an 
arm of iron and swung to one side. 

The van passed, grazing her shoulder. 
Some one drew her back to the curb- 
stone. She looked up and met his eyes. 

“Such a terrible day!” she gasped. 
“Did you ever see anything like this 
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wind ?” directed her steps toward Piccadilly. 
His lips moved, but he did not speak. “ Where are we going?” she ventured. 
The look on his face was strange. One The form of the question was significant. 
or two passers-by stared at them as they He stepped to the edge of the pave- 
stood there. ment, and called a hansom. “ Home.” 
“Where did you come from? I didn’t Then, as it came up, he added: “ You Y 
see you. I thought——” Her voice will pardon me if | insist upon going 
died away. with you. I really can’t let you go mer 
“It might have killed you,” he said. alone—just now.” wou 
She laughed nervously. “ That van He turned to give the address to the and 
yes. There was such a noise. If it driver, but with one foot on the step she that 
hadn’t been for you- " paused and laid her hand on his arm. alor 
“T was just in time,” he said. “Tt will be nice to walk together in a 
Something in his voice made her Kensington Gardens, don’t you think—  - saic 
unable to answer. He turned and _ in spite of the wind?” | mez 
do 
- the 
“ 
' 


THE LONELY ROOM. 
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, car 
By PAUL KESTER. acc 
bee 
These walls all 
Are suddenly grown bare : 
And strange to me. fou 
All that yesterday made up . 
The intimate , = car 
Frame and compass of our lives » the 
Is changed. not 
This is no longer home ; | 
It is as chill and desolate of 
As I. sot 
It seems a thousand years, ha 
Or never, gel 
Since you crossed if 
The threshold, of 
Since you went away ha: 
And took the very heart of things,- I 1 
The sense of home, thi 
Of comfort, } fo 
Of companionship. he 
Even the familiar look 
Quitted the house with you. lig 
I close the doors, re: 
I put the lights out a 
Deliberately, be 
One by one: do 
The darkness, too, 
Is desolate and strange. pi 
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A VISIT I 


By E. M. 


a visit. The boys had al] made 

separate engagements for sum- 
mer outings, each thinking the others 
would be at home- when he was away, 
and suddenly they awoke to the fact 
that they had planned to leave “ Mag” 
alone. 

“Sister, that will never do,” they 
said; but I told them | had long been 
meaning to pay a visit and now would 
do so. 

“Who will you visit, dear?” 
the eldest. 

“Myself,” I replied. 

And so it came about. The boys 
scarcely believed in my scheme, but [ 
carried the day and made my plans 
accordingly. My maid-of-all-work had 
been very tired a week before (we are 
all human) and she said: 

“Miss Marjory, I think you have 
found a deal of fault this week.” 

“Yes, Mary, I have,” I replied; “ one 
cannot find what is not in existence, and 
the faults must have existed else I could 
not find them.” 

It does servants and children a heap 
of good to put them on their own re- 
sources, and in planning for my visit I 
had a talk with Mary. She knew our 
general order of living, and I asked her 
if she were willing to take full charge 
of house and table if I left all in her 
hands. One lady would be in the house, 
I told her—one visitor. Could she do 
this if I paid her a certain extra sum 
for the two weeks’ work without any 
help from me. 

She was not only willing, but de- 
lighted as well, to try it. A sense of 
responsibility quickened her sense of 
ability, but when I told her I was to 
be the visitor myself she felt a little 
doubtful of success. 

I assured her I would act well my 
part. 


Y EARS ago I decided to pay myself 


said Jack, 


PAID 


MYSLF. 


WHITNEY. 


behave just as I did when visiting my 
friends, and Mary, who had no end of 


Irish wit, soon entered into all my 
arrangements. 
My pretty summer dresses were 


washed and made ready, and I set the 
date for my arrival. ~ 

“Good-night, Mary,” I said on the 
eve of arriving. “You know Miss 
Homes comes to visit here to-morrow. 
She will be here to breakfast.” 

“ Do you think she will like her break- 
fast on a tray in her room, Miss?” 

Mary had caught her cue admirably. 

“No; she is fond of wild flowers. I 
think she may go out for a stroll early. 
What time do you breakfast?” 

“At eight, Miss, the first morning, 
though if the visitor wishes the hour 
may be changed.” 

“Very good—lI am sure she will en- 
joy her visit.” 

And so I woke next morning with 
a charming sense of irresponsibility. 
Plenty of work was waiting to be done 
by me; work I could do so well while 
the boys were away—but I would not 
even see anything to do. As the days 
went by and some need would present 
itself, I resolutely thrust it out of sight, 
or rather I took myself out of its sight. 
I read charming books, I walked or sat 
still as my hostess invited me. 

I made no comments on anything 
which went wrong: was I net visiting? 
I could not be guilty of such a breach 
of etiquette. From time to time I took 
myself off for a whole day, having the 
same consideration for Mary that I have 
had for other persons’ maids. 

I was blind to Mary’s forgetfulness. 
If I went into any part of my own 
home except such as a visitor uses I 
passed through quickly, felt bound not 
to see any dust, nor to wonder my 
hostess had this or that thus. 


I would arrive a certain day and For two weeks I visited myself and 
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a charming and restful time I had of 
it. Mary improved the cooking; she 
discovered how much I did when at 
home; she missed my presence even 
more than if I had been away, I believe, 
but a kind word now and then cheered 
her. 

The dramatis persone were never 
changed, but I tried to keep her sense 
of the wit and fun of the thing, and 
altogether it was a gain to Mary’s char- 
acter quite beyond my expectations. I 
sought rest for myself and meanwhile 
Mary discovered herself 

When my visit ended | 
simple gift. 

“T hope you have had a pleasant visit, 
Miss,” she said the night before I was 
leaving 


gave her a 


“Charming, Mary. I am ready for 
work now.” 

“Well, it is I that will be glad to see 
you back, Miss. I would rather have 
the smaller wages and your help, Miss 
—and it’s more fault I found with my- ) 
self these weeks than ever you could 
believe.” ' 

I have had other Marys or Bridgets as 
the years have gone by, but having 
learned the charm of visiting one’s self 
I still take these—not outings, but in- 
nings. 

To the modern housekeeper of whom 
so much is required, and whose Puritan 
conscience analyses and magnifies all 
shortcomings, I send this bit of advice: 

Pay yourself visits from time to time 
and enjoy the fruits of your labours. 





SONG. 


By ROBERT 


LOVEMAN. 


The sun, and the sea, and the wind, 
The wave, and the wind, and the sky, 
We are off to a magical Ind, 
My heart, and my soul, and I; 
Behind us the isles of despair 
And mountains of misery lie, 
We're away, anywhere, anywhere, 
My heart, and my soul, and I. 


O islands and mountains of youth, 
O land that lies gleaming before, 
Life is love, hope, and beauty, and truth,— 
We will weep o’er the past no more. 
Behind, are the bleak fallow years, 
Before, are the sea and the sky, 
We're away, with a truce to the tears, 
My heart, and my soul, and | 
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THE INSPIRING 


But words are things, and a small drop 


of ink, 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, pro- 
duces 


That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions think.—Byron. 


“Fall in Love with your Work.” 


HE starting-point of the careers of 
Ty great men is an interesting study. 
In many an instance, a seeming 
trifle had been the inspiration to which 
a man has owed his success in life. 
Perhaps this inspiration has been found 
in a book, a magazine article, a kind 
word, a sermon, an act of kindness, or 
an uplifting motto. 

Many famous men and women who 
have greatly influenced the world have 
had mottoes which served to constantly 
inspire them. Ruskin always kept on 
his desk a piece of chalcedony inscribed 
with the word “ To-day.” <A_ school- 
teacher whose life and work inspired all 
of his students used to keep on the back 
of his notebook, to which he referred 
daily, this motto: “ Always expect to 
succeed, but never think you have done 
so.” 

When Arego, the celebrated French 
scientist, was almost discouraged, he 
happened to pick up a piece of paper on 
which were the words, “Go on, sir, go 
on!” and the inspiration of those few 
words started him on the road to fame. 
The motto of President Garfield was, 
“There are some things I am afraid of, 
—TI am afraid to do a mean thing.” The 
obliging affability with which the King, 
when Prince of Wales, acted on his 
motto, “Jch dien,” in performing all 
kinds of tedious public functions, made 
him the most popular man in England. 

Every youth, early in life, should 
choose a personal motto—one that will 


INFLUENCE 


OF MOTTOES. 


be a battle cry to inspire and encourage 
him in his conflict with the world. Let 
it not be a mere money-making maxim, 
but one that will be a constant uplifter 
toward a life of broad usefulness. The 
following may help you in making your 
selection : 

“Don’t wait for opportunity; make 
it.” 
“Guard your weak point.” 
‘Look upward; live upward.” 
“The world makes way for a deter- 
mined man.” 

“Either I will find a way or make 
one.” 

“There is something better 
making a living—making a life.” 
“Character is a poor man’s capital.” 

It was an old Roman custom to place 
statues and busts of heroes in the rooms 
of young children, to inspire them with 
lofty ideals. Better still.is the custom 
of hanging inspiring mottoes on the 
walls of our homes. They are a con- 
stant source of inspiration. How bene- 
ficial would be the result if these words 
could be hung in every home: “ Char- 


than 


acter is the grandest thing in the 
world!” Other good mottoes for the 


home are: 

“ He is the richest man who enriches 
mankind most”. 

“Happiness is the echo of the plea- 
sant words we speak to others.” 

“ Mirth is God’s medicine ; everybody 
ought to take it.” 

“The art of pleasing is the art of 
rising in the world.” 

“ Scatter your flowers as you go; you 
will never go over the road again.” 

“The misfortunes hardest to bear are 
those which never happen.” 

“Learn the luxury of doing good.” 

Sometimes a motto may be impressed 
more easily when it is in the form of a 
stirring verse. This is especially the 
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case when the motto is to be committed 

to memory by young children. The 

following rhymes have in them tue 

swing of victory: 

“Are you in earnest? Seize this very 
minute, 

What you can do, or dream you can, 

begin it.” 
“Stick to your aim. The mongrel’s hold 
will slip, 

But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s 

grip.” 

Business men are recognising more 
and more the value of decorating the 
walls of their offices and workshops with 
mottoes embodying the value of in- 
dustry, economy, sobriety, thoroughness, 
cheerfulness and politeness. In the 
offices of a great newspaper the motto, 
“Terseness; Accuracy; Terseness,” is 
prominent in several places. On the 
desks of many business men is the sug- 
gestive motto, “ Do it now.” Sometimes 
this motto is supplemented by the 
words, “and do it to a finish.” 

[n the office of a printer the follow- 
ing motto suggests to callers the value 
of the proprietor’s time: “BE BRIEF! 
We have our living to make, and it 
takes considerable of our time to do 
it.” Some manufacturing companies use 
“Not how cheap, but how good,” as a 
standard for their products. 

The following mottoes are especially 
appropriate for business men: 

“Well begun is half done.” 

“ Well done is twice done.” 

“ Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” 

“Be greater than your calling.” 

“Promise little and do much.” 

“The king is the man who can.” 

“ Be brief. Brevity is the soul of wit.” 


NI 


“To know how to wring victory from 
our defeats and make stepping-stones 
out of our stumbling-blocks, is the secret 
of success.” 

“On the great clock of time there is 
but one word—Now.” 

Possibly there is no place where 
mottoes can be used with greater effect 
than in a schoolroom. It is the custom 
of some teachers to write inspiring 
mottoes each day on the board and to 
require their pupils to commit them to 
memory. The following mottoes are 
especially helpful in school work : 

“Give a youth resolution and the 
alphabet, and who shall place limits to 
his career?” 

“We get out of life just what we put 
into it.” 

“Not many things indifferently, but 
one thing supremely, is the demand of 
the hour.” 

“When you are good to others you 
are always best to yourself.” 

“What is put into the first of life is 
put into the whole of life.” 

“ Shallow men believe in luck. Strong 
men believe in cause and effect.” 

“Do everything to a finish.” 

“Many things half done do not make 
one thing well done.” 

“Do not brood over the past, or 
dream of the future, but seize the instant 
and get your lesson from the hour.” 

“We stamp our own values upon our- 
selves and cannot expect to pass for 
more.” 

“Necessity is the priceless spur.” 

“Your talent is your call.” 

“ Aim high and hold the aim.” 

“Worth makes the man; the want of 
it, the fellow.” 
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By ROBERT BARR. 


It is remarkable how 
The Local localised a London man 
Man. becomes. A person with 
an office in the Strand 
begins to think that the Strand is the 
ceatre of London. The scientist in 
Queen Victoria Street believes that his 
location is important. The person doing 
business in Oxford Street or Holborn 
comes to the conclusion that his tho- 
roughfare is the busiest in town, and I 
have even known men domiciled near 
the Bank who regarded their position 
as being situated at the worlds core. 
London we are informed by encyclo- 
pedias and other works of chastened 
imagination is the largest city in the 
world. In early life having neglected 
to become a native of London, I became 
a resident of it as soon as I learned that 
it was the biggest place. If Pekin had 
been larger, | should have been writing 
these words there at the present 
moment. I came to London with the 
determination of nderstanding the 
place thoroughly, and so proposed to 
live for six months in Hammersmith, 
six months in Hampstead, six months 
in the East End, six months on the 
Surrey side with a central office near 
Charing Cross, and thus, coming and 
going each day, learn something of the 
town. But although I have lived in 
various suburbs and in the country, I 
have never yet carried out my first 
scheme. London is so big that it rather 
discourages an ordinarily sized man, and 
so a Londoner comes to imagine that 
the metropolis is pretty much all there 
is in the British Empire. 
It is for such men as 
Wonders of we that Kipling wrote 
the Code. the striking line : “What 
do they know of Eng- 
land, who only England know?” or 


~ 


/ 


words to that effect. I am quoting from 
memory and besides [| never guarantee 
accuracy anyhow, so it is a wastage of 
postage stamps to write and correct me. 
ihere are, however, businesses in this 
village which must give those engaged 
in the trafic a very good idea of the 
size of the Lmpire. | know a man who 
has a tea plantation in Ceylon, some 
cotton factories in India, a mahogany 
forest in Honduras and a mine of some 
sort in Canada, from all of which he 
manages to scrape together a very good 
living. He has a dingy office in a duigy 
street within a few minutes of the Bank, 
which gives little indication of the wide- 
spread nature of the affairs which oc- 
cupy his time. His -cable-code bocks 
are marvels of comprehensive condensa- 
tion, and some day | think I shall write 
an article upon them. It is amazing 
what can be done by the electrocution 
of a single word, and half a dozen of 
those words sent to India wili blossom 
out into a letter several pages in length 
under the manipulation of the cabie- 
code clerk. This clerk’s work seems to 
me like the magical performances of the 
Indian fakir whom tale bearers tell us 
can make a mango tree grow before 
our eyes from a single seed dropped 
on a dusty road. I am told that the 
cable-code business has become a pro- 
fession in itself, and that there are ex- 
perts who overhaul code books every 
three months or so and are continually 
adding improvements which enable 
business men to get the maximum of 
information from the minimum of 
telegraphing. 


I have occupied an 

An Offer to editorial chair for some 
the Boers. six months now, and 
although it looks a very 

ordinary piece of furniture, with the 
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View from the Pier, Pondicherry. 


usual revolving arrangements and a 
spring that allows you to tilt it back, 
yet it is astonishing what a view it gives 
all over the Empire. You wouldn't think 
this to look at it. There is piled up on 
the table in front of it every morning 
a heap of letters some of which come 
from what one might regard as remote 
corners of the realm; regions to which 
one might think a magazine like the 
IDLER would never penetrate. The first 
subscription came in from the Pacific 
Coast, and the letter contained a slip 
of paper which turned into real money 
when presented at a London bank. As 
it is only right that the name of the 
man who had such confidence in a felicw 
creature as to send cash in advance, 
should ring down the ages, I print it 
here in full: James H. Ellis, Velvet 
Mine Ltd, Box 58, Rossland, British 
Columbia. Mr. P. J. Moore, writes that 
he picked up a copy of the IDLER at 
the Grantleigh Hotel, Mooi River via 
Durban, Natal. I have had so many 
contributions which are thankfully re- 


ceived from Cape Colony that if I gave 
the names here they would take up 
more space than I can spare, and | have 
reason to believe from the tone of the 
letters that these correspondents are not 
only good judges of literature, but right 
loyal members of the Empire. Several 
“little bits of splodge,” as the song has 
it, have come in from the Transvaal, and 
one has arrived from the Orange River 
Colony, so I think that the IDLER, taken 
in conjunction with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit will go a great deal of good to 
South Africa. One of the Boer deputa- 
tion leaders in reply to Mr. Chamber- 
lain said: “Oh, yes, but you will not be 
with us very long.” This cannot be 
said of the IDLER, for if the Boer leaders 
will send to this office a small portion of 
the funds they have collected, I will See 
to it that the IDLER reach.= them re- 
gularly, and I shall always be pleased 
to furnish good advice on any knotty 
subject that may arise, if the leaders will 
forward their questions to me on a 
postcard. 
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View from band stand, Pondicherry. Freneh Ofiicers and Sepoys. 


When I said that 

A Renowned my Canadian fellow- 
Author. countryman sent in the 

first subscription, I was 

technically wrong. It is rather a curious 
fact that the first actual subscription 
failed to produce the IDLER at the 
residence of the man who forwarded the 
cheque. When it was announced some 
time last year that I was about to mount 
that modern throne known as _ the 
editorial chair, a man sent me a cheque 
for £1, and right here to prevent any 
instakes in the outlying districts, { may 
say that the processions and brass bands 
and troops and general gorgeousness 
that flowed through the streets of 
Londor when I seated myself on the 
aforesaid chair, were not on my account 
at all, but were due to another occasion 
of a somewhat similar nature. It would 
be an affectation of modesty on my part 
to pretend that there was no thrill of 
gratification throughout the British Em- 
pire when it became known that I was 
once more to edit a magazine, but the 


congratulations as I have been pointing 
out, took the gratifying form of cheques 
and postal orders. ‘Well, as I was about 
to remark, a cheque for £1 came in the 
very first day from the most noted 
author in the world. Let all the other 
authors who, through jealousy at my 
elevation to the glittering pinnacle I 
now occupy, neglected to forward the 
cash, grind their teeth in rage when they 
read this eulogy of a really great man. 
The author to whom I refer is cele- 
brated in more than one line, and which- 
ever line he has taken up he has 
followed his course until the highest 
measure of success was reached. It must 
not be thought that the receipt of this 
cheque is the cause of my praise of this 
distinguished man, because the coming 
of the document did not enrich me a 
penny, for I have framed the cheque 
instead of cashing it. I regard his signa- 
ture as much more valuable than the 
golden pound the paper would have 
produced. Anyhow I did not look upon 
the cheque as a subscription, but rather 
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as a joke and after three numbers of the 
IDLER were issued I received a com- 
munication from the author saying that 
either through the fault of the Post- 
master General or myself, the IDLER 
had failed to materialise at his place of 
residence, which put me rather in a 
quandary, because the first number was 
out of print and could not be furnished 
by myself, or anyone I knew. However, 
the difficulty has been surmounted, I 
have apologised, and that happy man 
will receive the IDLER regularly during 
this century. 


Speaking of places 
some little distance 
from London, a corre- 
spondent has sent me a photograph of 
a bookstall in Delhi and with the aid 
of a strong magnifying-glass the title of 
the IDLER may be read among the 
magazines there displayed, and a very 


Pondicherry. 











good show that capable newsagent gives 
us. It pleases me to think that the 
Maharajahs who had left home to take 
part in the Durbar were not deprived of 
their usual copies of this publication 
during their absence. From Pondicherry 
comes a letter written by Mr. G. Dart- 
nell, who informs me that this is one of 
the principal towns in Southern India, 
and is the capital of French India. It 
seems that Mr. Dartnell is establishing 
a book depot and news agency there 
and he naturally wants to know what 


the trade price of the IDLER is. I regret | 


to say that I am ignorant of the trade 
price even in England, not to speak of 
Pondicherry, where it is probably higher 
than here, but if these words should 
catch the eye of whatever company is 
making a fortune by furnishing IDLERs 
to newsagents in India, I should be 
obliged if they would communicate with 
Mr. Dartnell, to whom I wish the 
greatest possible success in his new 
venture. With Mr. Dartnell making 
things hum in Pondicherry and me toil- 
ing away here in London, I expect that 
our united influence on the literature of 
the world will soon become noticeable. 
In order to assist Mr. 
G. Dartnell and to give 
a boom to our Pondi- 
cherry <irculation, | 
shall here set down as faithfully as pos- 
sible an international episode relating 
to Pondicherry which if it had- ever 
penetrated to Paris, might have got us 
all into trouble, as being an instance of 
brutal British aggression. Would it 
surprise the Foreign Office to know that 
our Navy made an unprovoked attack 
upon Pondicherry, and that our latest 
invasion of the territory of a friendly 
Power took place at that distant spot? 
If the Foreign Office is not aware of 
this, then I extend to it the offer I have 
made to the Roer leaders. Whenever 
the Foreign Office wishes to know what 
is happening on the outskirts of the 
Empire, let it ring up a district mes 
senger boy and send him to me. Pondi- 


British 
Aggression. 











Dupleic Statue, opposite band stand, Pondicherry. 
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cherry is a little bit of France wedged 
into our big Empire of India. French 
laws are framed with the object, not 
only of encouraging French trade, but 
of discouraging the trade of other 
peoples. I believe that these enactments 
do not always serve the purpose for 
which they are intended. For example, 
there are certain kinds of cotton goods 
manufactured in Southern India which 
are used by subjects of France in 
tropical climates, but if these goods are 
manufactured in British India, the duty 
into France itself or its dependencies is 
prohibitive. The shrewd Anglo-Saxon 
has got over this difficulty by establish- 
ing factories in Pondicherry. These 
factories are nominally of French 
ownership, but most of them are actually 
possessed by staid season-ticket holders 
here in London who have entered into 
partnership with men whose names are 
exceedingly French. Thus the due en- 
couragement and discouragement of 
trade are accomplished, and the Pondi- 
cherry cotton reaches the French de- 
pendencies for which it is intended, 
free of duty. The consequence is that 
British merchants continue to prosper 
and Pondicherry is itself a wealthy bit 
of this earth’s surface. 

All this, however, has 
nothing to do with the 
naval demonstration. | 
merely pause every now and then to 
slip into the Idlers’ Club ninepence 
worth of information so that the pur 
chaser of the IDLER can make three 
pence clear, which he may spend in 
accordance with the tenets pf the semi 
teetotal soci Pty. Pondicherry is a 
charming town, with a beautiful park 
and a band stand. In the afternoon an 
excellent French band discourses sweet 
music from this stand, and the citizens 
promenade Up ada Gown or sit at littie 
iron tables, sipping enticing coloured 
syrups'and water on the Trench semi 
teetotal plan. As Pondicherry is a 
French dependency, the wines of France 
come in duty free under the laws I have 


The Attack. 














Liyhthouse, Pondicherry. 


referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 
Wine is, therefore, plentiful and cheap ; 
cheaper, in fact, than in any other part 
of India, and this circumstance 1s well 
known to our sailors who frequent these 
waters ; therefore, when some short time 
ago a portion of the British Fleet 
dropped anchor opposite Pondicherry, 
the genial handy men licked their lips 
in anticipation and looked forward with 
joy to leave on shore. A number of 
these stalwart fellows spent the morning 
in drinking immense quantities of vari- 
ous kinds oF wine, and cy Uic iume the 
band began to play, they were exceed- 
ingly mellow. They clustered round the 
band stand and began to express dis- 
approval of the classic music which was 
delighting the more cultured portion of 
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as a joke and after three numbers of the 
IDLER were issued I received a com- 
munication from the author saying that 
either through the fault of the Post- 
master General or myself, the IDLER 
had failed to materialise at his place of 
residence, which put me rather in a 
quandary, because the first number was 
out of print and could not be furnished 
by myself, or anyone I knew. However, 
the difficulty has been surmounted, I 
have apologised, and that happy man 
will receive the IDLER regularly during 
this century. 


Speaking of places 
some little distance 
from London, a corre- 
spondent has sent me a photograph of 
a bookstall in Delhi and with the aid 
of a strong magnifying-glass the title of 
the IDLER may be read among the 
magazines there displayed, and a very 
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good show that capable newsagent gives 
us. It pleases me to think that the 
Maharajahs who had left home to take 
part in the Durbar were not deprived of 
their usual copies of this publication 
during their absence. From Pondicherry 
comes a letter written by Mr. G. Dart- 
nell, who informs me that this is one of 
the principal towns in Southern India, 
and is the capital of French India. It 
seems that Mr. Dartnell is establishing 
a book depot and news agency there 
and he naturally wants to know what 
the trade price of the IDLER is. I regret 
to say that I am ignorant of the trade 
price even in England, not to speak of 
Pondicherry, where it is probably higher 
than here, but if these words should 
catch the eye of whatever company is 
making a fortune by furnishing IDLERS 
to newsagents in India, I should be 
obliged if they would communicate with 
Mr. Dartnell, to whom I wish the 
greatest possible success in his new 
venture. With Mr. Dartnell making 
things hum in Pondicherry and me toil- 
ing away here in London, I expect that 
our united influence on the literature of 
the world will soon become noticeable. 
In order to assist Mr. 
G. Dartnell and to give 
a boom to our Pondi- 
cherry <irculation, | 
shall here set down as faithfully as pos- 
sible an international episode relating 
to Pondicherry which if it had- ever 
penetrated to Paris, might have got us 
all into trouble, as being an instance of 
brutal British aggression. Would it 
surprise the Foreign Office to know that 
our Navy made an unprovoked attack 
upon Pondicherry, and that our latest 
invasion of the territory of a friendly 
Power took place at that distant spot? 
If the Foreign Office is not aware of 
this, then I extend to it the offer I have 
made to the Roer leaders. Whenever 
the Foreign Office wishes to know what 
is happening on the outskirts of the 
Empire, let it ring up a district mes- 
senger boy and send him to me. Pondi- 
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cherry is a little bit of France wedged 
into our big Empire of India. French 
laws are framed with the object, not 
only of encouraging French trade, but 
of discouraging the trade of other 
peoples. | believe that these enactments 
do not always serve the purpose for 
which they are intended. For example, 
there are certain kinds of cotton goods 
manufactured in Southern India which 
are used by subjects of France in 
tropical climates, but if these goods are 
manufactured in British India, the duty 
into France itself or its dependencies is 
prohibitive. The shrewd Anglo-Saxon 
has got over this difficulty by establish- 
ing factories in Pondicherry. These 
factories are nominally of French 
ownership, but most of them are actually 
possessed by staid season-ticket holders 
here in London who have entered into 
partnership with men whose names are 
exceedingly French. Thus the due en- 
couragement and discouragement of 
trade are accomplished, and the Pondi- 
cherry cotton reaches the French de- 
pendencies for which it is intended, 
free of duty. The consequence is that 
British merchants continue to prosper 
and Pondicherry is itself a wealthy bit 
of this earth’s surface. 

All this, however, has 
nothing to do with the 
naval demonstration. | 
merely pause every now and then to 
slip into the Idlers’ Club ninepence 
worth of information so that the pur 
chaser of the IDLER can make three 
pence clear, which he may spend in 
accordance with the tenets of the semi 
teetotal society. Pondicherry is a 
charming town, with a beautiful park 
and a band stand. In the afternoon an 
excellent French band discourses sweet 
music from this stand, and the citizens 
promenade up and down or sit at little 
iron tables, sipping enticing coloured 
syrups and water on thre- French sem 
teetotal plan. As Pondicherry is a 
French dependency, the wines of France 
come in duty free under the laws I have 
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referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 
Wine is, therefore, plentiful and cheap ; 
cheaper, in fact, than in any other part 
of India, and this circumstance 1s well 
known to our sailors who frequent these 
waters ; therefore, when some short time 
ago a portion of the British Fleet 
dropped anchor opposite Pondicherry, 
the genial handy men licked their lips 
in anticipation and looked forward with 
joy to leave on shore. A number of 
these stalwart fellows spent the morning 
in drinking immense quantities of vari- 
ous kinds of wine, and by the time the 
band began to play, they were exceed- 
ingly mellow. They clustered round the 
band stand and began to express dis- 
approval of the classic music which was 
delighting the more cultured portion of 
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the audience. They demanded of the 
leader that he should play “ Ta-rara- 
boom-de-ay,” or “’E Don't Know 
Where ’E Are,” which melodies hap- 
pened not to be in this particular band’s 
repertoire. Finally the leader of the 
sailors ordered a charge upon the band 
stand. I regret to say that the 
assault was completely successful. The 
frightened musicians escaped over the 
sides of the band stand, abandoning 
their weapons to the enemy. The blue- 
jackets possessed themselves of the 
musical instruments and with a supreme 
confidence, that was not justified by re- 
sults, proceeded to entertain the startled 
audience with a musical selection. 
One who was present 
The Crisis. informs me that the suc- 
ceeding concert failed 
for a variety of reasons. While a few 
of the intoxicated sailors were bands- 
men, many others were not, which fact 
interfered with the harmony. Those 
who were musicians could not agree re- 
garding the tune to be played, so each 
gave forth his own favourite. The 
others did the best they could, and the 
man with the big drum beat steadily 
and enthusiastically upon that instru- 
ment, quite oblivious to what any of the 
others were doing, throwing back his 
ead and pounding away as if he were 
working a gong to call people to dinner. 
Meanwhile all Pondicherry had taken 
the alarm. Although there were a few 
white officers and a number of coloured 
troops in the colony, they could not be 
mobilised at a moment’s notice. The 
Governor of the place was sent for and 
he in the choicest French (which was 
drowned by this new concert of the 
Powers) implored them to abandon their 
invasion upon the soverignty of France, 
but the bluejackets paid not the 
slightest attention to him. Then the 
Governor sent a message hot-foot for 
the British Consul, a grave and dignified 
gentleman who bore one of the best 
names in all Scotland. He was speedily 


upon the scene, representing in his im- 
posing person the might of Britain. In 
a few well chosen French words he ex- 
pressed his deep regret to the Governor 
at this unjustifiable outrage. Then in a 
voice of thunder, and in English, he 
commanded the drunken sailors to get 
down from their point of vantage and 
abandon the instruments they had 
captured. Some of the naval heroes 
ceased playing long enough to make 
slighting remarks upon the old gentle- 
man’s personal appearance. They asked 
him if his mother knew he had left his 
home, and advised him to get his hair 
cut. Others more hospitable, leaned 
over the railing and offered him a drink 
from their half-empty bottles. They 
were willing to bury all rancour in the 
flowing bowl, and not one of them paid 
the slightest attention to his orders, nor 
seemed in the least frightened by the 
pains and penalties to befall them that 
he threatened on behalf of Great 
Britain. Diplomacy having failed, the 
old gentleman resorted to force, and 
sent a messenger with a note to the 
Commander of the Fleet. The increased 
seriousness of the situation duly im- 
pressed the startled promenaders, who 
saw that bloodshed must result before 
the invaders could be ejected. 

Speedily frem the 
side of the Flagship 
darted a boat, and 
as it approached, the frightened on- 
lookers saw that the admiral had. en- 
tirely underestimated the magnitude of 
the crisis that was upon him. They 
counted the flashing blades as the boat 
sped across the waters and estimated 
that the Commander had sent not more 
than a dozen men. What was their 
amazement to find when the boat came 
to land that even this insufficient num- 
ber did not leave their seats, but there 
strode towards the band stand what ap- 
peared to be a youth of ten or twelve 
years old, rigged out in the uniform of 
a midshipman, as if he had come to act 


To the Rescue! 
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the part of the midshipmite in “ Pina- 
fore” to the discordant music which the 
mariners were playing. The hoy paid 
no attention to either Governor or 
Gonsul, but gave a short quick com- 
mand in a childish treble that penetrated 
through the din like a rapier into the 
body of a fat man. Instantly silence 
ensued. What appeared so insignificant 
to the onlookers was authority in its 
regular form to the self-appointed musi- 
cians. They stood at attention as 
straight as they could, each one laying 
down trombone, fife or cornet as the 
case might be. Another clear-cut com- 
mand and the men marched down the 
steps and filed into line. A third com- 
mand and they staggered off towards 
their boats with some attempt at march- 
ing formation, the wonderful uniformed 
infant at their head. And so they were 
embarked and taken away. Thus ended 
the hitherto unrecorded invasion of 
Pondicherry. 


A few months 

Another Invasion. ago I| wrote of 
an invasion which 

is much more formidable than the fore- 
going attempt to capture Pondicherry 
It seems to me that no country has a 
greater future before it than the Do- 
minion of Canada, and I do not say this 
because my first subscriber came from 
the Western border of that land. Up to 
the end of last year more than 86,000 
settlers from the United States have 
poured across the border and taken up 
farms in Canada. It is estimated that 
before this year is closed an equal num- 
ber of American citizens will have made 
the Dominion their home. The land 
disposed of last year to these invaders 
reached the startling total of 2,710,795 
acres. Hitherto the British invasion of 
Canada has averaged only 10,000 a year. 
Last year, however, the total increased 
to something like 20,000. If this in- 
vasion of aliens continues and increases 
during the next ten years, there will 
arise an interesting crisis in the political 
affairs of the Dominion, for Canada has 


the freest laws of any nation on earth, 
and the majority rules in reality, as well 
as in theory. I wish the Colomal Secre- 
tary would give some attention to this 
matter, for | feel that I am hardly able 
to cope with it, having many other 
things to attend to. 
That clever Cana- 
Cy Warman. dian author, Cy War- 
man, who is_ better 
known in the United States than he is 
in this country, seems to think that the 
United States’ invasion of Canada is 
merely the return of those who left the 
Dominion in its less prosperous days for 
the Republic to the South. I give his 
poem anent this subject on another 
page, and it speaks for itself. The name 
Cy is not an abreviation as some people 
might suppose, but is the title by which 
he was christened. Mr. Warman was 
for many years a railway engineer be- 
fore he took to writing, and he probably 
knows more of the railway systems of 
America than any other man living. He 
is the author of several books, one of 
which is entirely made up of most 
thrilling stories of the rail. His latest 
narrative about the Canadian Pacific 
Railway appears elsewhere in this num- 
ber. I never knew anything against Mr. 
Warman, except the fact that he wrote 
“Sweet Marie,” which some years ago 
spread over America and England like 
an epidemic. However, he wrote only 
the words and not the music, which 
plea may be accepted in mitigation of 
sentence. 


In the July number 

The Cheerful of the IDLER, 1893, 
Throng. the late Robert 
Buchanan, whose bio- 

graphy appeared the other day, contri- 
buted a poem entitled “The Dismal 
Throng.” It was a protest against the 
pessimists in literature, the dismal 
throng being Tolstoi, Ibsen and the rest. 
Ibsen seems to be one of the unem- 
ployed just at present, but Tolstoi shows 
signs of resurrection, so the author of 
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CY. WARMAN, 
Of London, Canada, poet and author. From a photograph by Edy Bros., London and Ontario, 
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MASTER DANA WARMAN 
(Edy Bros. photo), who never left Canada, and who therefore isn’t ‘* coming 
back to Canada to-day,” like those others of whom his father writes. 


COMING BACK TO CANADA. 
By Cy WARMAN. 


There’s a bustle on the Border, there’s a shuffling of feet, 
Where the greatest of Republics and the big Dominion meet, 
For the sons of the Dominion who have wandered far away 
Are coming back to Canada, to-day. 


True, their children sing “ America” and “Hands Across the 
Sea” 

And they, themselves have learned to love the Land of Liberty, 

But it’s feet across the Border, now, with toes the other way, 

They are coming back to Canada, to-day. 


Yes, they're coming back to Canada although there’s nothing 
wrong 

With the land of their adoption, but they've been away so long, 

And some of them have soldiered there, and some of. them 
are grey, 

But they’re coming back to Canada, to-day. 
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“The Dismal Throng” did not succeed 
in laying their ghosts. Mr. Buchanan 
called upon the cheerful writers to come 
forward and supply us with reading 
matter that would counteract the pro- 
duction of the dismalites, and here are 
two of his verses: 


Come Kipling with thy Soldiers Three, 
Thy barrack-ladies frail and fervent, 
Forsake thy themes of butchery 

And be the merry Muses servant! 


Come Dickens’ foster-son Bret Harte ; 

Come Sims though gigmen flout thy 
labours ; 

Tom Hardy blow the clouds apart 

With sounds of rustic fifes and tabors. 


It is a rather curious 
coincidence that when 
the chief of the dismal 
throng was represented by the “ Resur- 
rection” and Mr. Beerbohm Tree, two of 
the persons called upon by Mr. Bucha- 
nan stepped into the arena with their 
antidotes. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Light 
that Failed” appeared on the stage and 
George R. Sims came out with a new 
paper. I wish every success to Rudyard 
Kipling on the occasion of his first ven- 
ture upon the boards, and I hope that 
George K. Sims will find so great a 
demand for his paper that the printing 
presses will be overworked in the at- 
tempt to supply copies. Pursuing the 
coincidence line of thought a little 
further, I may point out an ominous 
conjuction, advising Mr. Sims to turn 
round three times while repeating the 
name of his paper backwards, so that he 
ward off disaster. Mr. Kipling once 
wrote a short story of a tribe in India, 
the members of which were descendants 
of an Irishman who got lost in that 
district. The tribe possessed a weird 
chant which struck the Englishman’s 


Coincidences. 


ear as familiar, and by and by he realised 
they were singing a corrupted version | 
of that dismal song “ They are Hang.) 
ing Men and Women for the Wearing ¥ 
of the Green.” Now buy a copy of 
George R. Sims’ paper and you will find 
that its name is “ Men and Women,” and” 
that it is wearing a green cover. Mr,™ 
Sims’ paper may become a great jour- | 
nalistic luminary, but if it meets the fate 
indicated by that gruesome song, it will 
prove a light that failed. 

I have not seen 
the dramatic version 
of the “Light that 
Failed,” but my sub- 
editor, who was present on the first 4 
night, contributes the following para- } 
graph about it: 

“*The Light that Failed’ was a¥ 
successful book. It does not follow, ¥ 
however, that it must be a successful 
play. The dramatist has done her work 
well and creditably ; but somehow Mr. 
Kipling’s characters when they appear 
before us in the flesh are not altogether 
convincing. Mr. Forbes Robertson has 
mounted the play with care and an eye 
to the picturesque. The garden in 
Maisie’s French home was a particularly 
effective bit of scenic work. 

“Mr. Forbes Robertson’s ‘ Dick Hel- 
der’ is more poetic than robust. It is 
the actor’s own magnetic personality 
and rich mellow voice that make ‘ Dick’ 
really interesting. 

“In the story ‘Maisie’ was a some- 
what difficult character to understand. 
As shown to us by Miss Elliott she does 
not seem the girl our imagination 
pictured ; but the fault may be our own. 
Miss Elliott is, as always, dainty and 
charming. Between the admirers of 
Rudyard Kipling’s work and those of 
Forbes Robertson ‘The Light that 
Failed’ ought to fare sumptuously.” 


The Failure 
that Succeeded. 
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